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Dear Subscriber: 


We apologise most sincerely for the inordinate delay in publishing the last two 
2001 issues (Vol. 38, No. 3 and Vol. 38, No. 4) of this journal. The delays took 
place at our end due to circumstances entirely beyond our control. We have now 
instituted remedial measures and will definitely catch up on the publishing schedule 
within 2002 with the four issues of Vol. 39. 


Thank you for your patience and understanding. 


Tejeshwar Singh 
Managing Director 





Professor Dharma Kumar, 1928-2001 


Professor Dharma Kumar, 1928-2001 


We regret to inform readers that on 19 October 2001 our Editor, Professor 
Dharma Kumar, passed away after a long illness. Dharma, as she was known 
to all of us, was at the helm of the journal for nearly three decades. She 
ovetsaw the production of well over a hundred numbers, often reading each 
article with great care, suggesting changes of both style and substance, and 
maintaining close contact with the majority of authors. After the journal 
had been established by Professor Tapan Raychaudhuri in 1963 and given 
an initial impetus and identity, JESHR emerged as a stable entity under 
Dharma’s stewardship. Over the past three decades essays published in the 
journal by authors both in India and abroad have come to form a major 
resource for teachers and students of South Asian history the world over. f 

This is due in no small measure to Dharma’s dedication to the journal, to 
which she was truly and passionately attached. She conceived of it as a 
liberal forum where historical scholarship that met accepted standards of 
academic rigour and intellectual honesty could be published without regard 
to ideological or other beliefs. This is a tradition we continue to cherish as 
essential to the functioning of.the JESHR. Dharma’s earlier collaborators 
on the editorial board of the journal, including (at different moments) Om - 
Prakash, J. Krishnamurty, A. Radhakrishnan, Apama Basu, Sabyasachi 
Bhattacharya, and Ramachandra Guha, have all participated with enthusiasm 
in this project of producing a non-sectarian journal, and their contribution, 
to the JESHR should equally be acknowledged here. 

In terms of her own work, Dharma Kumar is best known for her book, 
Land and Caste in South India (1965), and for having edited the second 
volume of the Cambridge Economic History of India (1983). She also 
authored a number of path-breaking essays, some of which appeared in the 

. IESHR, largely concerned with the history of South India. Most of these are 
now available in her collection of articles, Colonialism, Private Property 
and the State (1998). To honour her memory, we will publish a special 
double issue of the journal in 2002 with contributions from'many dis- 
tinguished scholars, addressing major issues of South Asian economic and 
social history that were central to Dharma Kumar’s interests and concerns. 

The JESHR will now function with a six-member editorial board. In 
mourning Dharma’s passing, the members of the editorial board would also 
like to convey to readers their commitment to upholding the academic and 
editorial standards set by her. 
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tively, Gail Minault, Akos Ostor and Robert Hueckstedt. They would additionally 
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I 


The intellectual history of Sanskrit South Asia in the last centuries before European 
expansion poses serious obstacles to scholarly understanding. Indeed, if there is a 
dilemma about these last Sanskrit intellectuals beyond the crucial fact, and the 
causes of the fact, that they were to be the last, it is that they are so difficult for 
contemporary scholarship to approach. 

The first and foremost problem is the complexity of the discourses themselves 
that they produced. In idiom and subject matter, these surely represent some of the 
most sophisticated and refined known to human history. And this complexity is 
redoubled by the fact that the seventeenth-century intellectuals were the legatees 
of two millennia of brilliant thought, whose most important representatives, from 
the earliest among them onward, always remained partners in argument. Under- 
standing anything later, therefore, always presupposes understanding everything 
earlier. A second obstacle pertains to the greater social world within which these 
discourses were produced, and, more particularly, to the relationship between them 
and other forms of intellectual production, whether Persianate or vernacular. For 
most of the key thinkers in question, we are confronted with what is virtually a total 
absence of contextuality. In many cases not a shred of documentary evidence is 
available to help us give life to their writings, which we can only vaguely situate in 
time and place. An additional, and in some ways the most obstructive, problem is a 
higher-order question, namely, whether we can even reasonably speak of history 


Acknowledgements: An abbreviated and modified version of this article appeared in the 
Intellectual History Newsletter (No. 22, 2000, pp. 11-30). For critical comments I am 
grateful to Steven Collins, Matthew Kapstein, Nita Kumar and Lawrence McCree. 
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for South Asia at all, intellectual or otherwise. Indeed, whether culture or polity or 
society in South Asia can be said to have a history before European colonialism 
and modernity blasted life in the subcontinent out of its putative continuum has 
been a central if sometimes tacit concern of both orientalist and post-orientalist 
humanistic scholarship. The conceptual terrain that scholarship on the question 
has covered in the twentieth century has been enormous, and deserves a brief recapi- 
tulation. 

The dominant view at the beginning of the century was expressed by the Oxford 
Sanskritist whose argument, that the reason India has no written history is because 
it never made any, provided comfort to a colonial administration that conveniently 
discovered stagnation everywhere. This gave way, in the post-independence pe- 
riod, to an obsessive search for historical dynamism, with the two or three centuries 
before colonialism in particular coming under increasing scrutiny. At the present 
moment, by a commodius vicus of recirculation that is almost Joycean, we are told 
once again, only this time by the subjects of South Asian history, that the very 
mode of historically experiencing and knowing the world is alien to authentic India 
(Ashis Nandy, an unrefined argument) or inadequate for understanding the 
nonsecularity purportedly characteristic of it (Dipesh Chakrabarty, a subtle one).! 

Among the many complexities that beset the problematic of an Indian history, 
intellectual, political or other, not the least if the most obvious is what we mean by 
the term history itself. Less self-evident but equally intractable are the different 
ideological commitments that press upon our analyses. For instance, the revelation 
of change as such in India’s past, originating in the impulse to provide a counter- 
point to the imperialist and vulgar Marxist belief that colonialism offered emancipa- 
tion from archaic quiescence, has come to be regarded in post-orientalist 


' The Oxford Sanskritist is A.A. Macdonell (see his History of Sanskrit Literature, Oxford, 
1900, pp. 10-11). The ideologeme has a much longer history (recall Marx: ‘Indian society has 
no history at all’ except of mvasions into an ‘unresisting and unchanging society’; seo Shlomo 
Avinerl, ed., Kar! Marx on Colomialism and Modernization, New York, 1969, p. 132), and it 
remains very much alive today. Consider Michel de Certeau, who compounds this error with 
another: m India, ‘la marche du temps n’a pas besoin de se certifier par la mise à distance de 
“passés”, pas plus qu’il n’est nécessaire à un lieu do se définir en se distinguant d’”hérésies™” 
(L’Ecriture de l'histoire, Paris, 1975, .p. 4). The quest for histoncal dynamism at all costs, but 
often with diminishmg returns, may be perceived in a vanety of texts on the late medieval/earty 
modem period, for example, on Vijayanagara (Noboru Karashima, Towards a New Formation: 
South Indian Society under Vijayanagar Rule, Delhi, 1992); the Telugu Niyakas (V. Narayana 
Rao, David Shulman and Sanjay Subrahmanyam, Symbols of Substance: Court and State in 
Ndyaka-Period Tamil Nadu, Delhi, 1992); even among Cambridge School historians (C.A. 
Bayly, Indian Society and the Making of the British Empire, Cambridge, 1988, pp. 7-44). The 
retum of the repressed may be seen in Ashis Nandy, ‘History’s Forgotten Doubles’, History and 
Theory, Vol. 34{2), 1995, pp. 44-66 (I thank Sanjay Subrahmanyam for this reference), to 
which we must juxtapose the remarkable essay of Dipesh Chakrabarty, ‘The Time of History 
and the Times of Gods’, m Lisa Lowe and David Lloyd, eds, The Politics of Culture in the Shadow 
of Capital, Durham/London, 1997, pp. 35-60. I omit discussion of lumpen History as practised 
by, for example, RSS founder Savarkar, for whom seventeenth-century India was ‘a veritable 
Pakistan’, a view exploded by an ounce of real historical knowledge. 
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historiography as something of an absolute good—and stasis as something akin to 
mortal sin. A third complication has to do with what we might call multiple tempo- 
ralities, the possibility that in some worlds, culture (or polity or society) might be 
unevenly historical. As one example of these various complexities, consider San- 
skrit literature. Can this be said to have a history (a beginning for example, or an 
end) whether from an external perspective or from the internal one of the producers 
of the literature? If, viewed from both the inside and the outside, Sanskrit literature 
has a history in one sense (as I believe it indisputably does have), it seems to have 
none in another. Certain norms were considered as transhistorically valid; the ex- 
pressive and aesthetic universe that seventeenth- and eighteenth-century writers 
aspired to inhabit was that of fourth-century masters, an aspiration they sometimes, 
if rarely, achieved. And in this there may lie an analogy to be drawn with certain 
larger dimensions of pre-colonial polity. Whatever other innovations may be going 
on in the domain of early modern polity and economy broadly construed (in terms, 
for example, of the expansion of Mughal rule or of India’s incorporation into the 
nascent capitalist world-system), in the self-understanding of Sanskrit polity one 
could argue that a steady state of perfected governmentality, of very old stamp, 
was everywhere sought, and that in this domain, accordingly, ‘stasis’ represents 
not failure but achieved goal. 

All these conceptual difficulties constrain our understanding of the remarkable 
transformations in the discursive and social world of South Asian intellectuals in 
the last centuries before colonialism, and no doubt help explain the fact that the 
intellectual history of this period—one that witnessed an explosion of scholarly 
production unprecedented for its quantity and quality—retnains as good as un- 
written. I should note at once that I am using the term ‘intellectual’ here in a wide 
and not very specific sense (as in the well-known essay of Edward Shils), and 

-although I will break down the catch-all category ‘South Asian intellectuals’ at the 
end of this article, suffice it here to say that I am concerned with that class of literati 
or ‘prestige intellectuals’ who expressed themselves through the medium of San- 
skrit, still the premiere code of discourse for systematic thought outside the 

- Persianate order.? What is of interest to me here is the crucial if little appreciated fact 

that increasingly throughout the seventeenth century, these intellectuals in all the 
core disciplines, foremost among them the traditional trivium of knowledges of 

‘words, sentences, and reasons’ (grammar, hermeneutics—that is, MIm4ms4 and, 

by this date, dharma£astra—and epistemology) as well as literary theory and rheto- 
ric, began to identify themselves or their opponents as navya or ‘new’ scholars. 

The term appears to signify not just a different relationship with the past but a 

different way of thinking. 


2 See Edward Shils, ‘The Intellectuals and the Powers: Some Perspectives for Comparative 
Analysis’, Comparative Studies in Society and History, Vol. 1(1), 1968, pp. 1-23 The narrow 
sense of the term (as in, say, Pierre Bourdieu’s ‘The Corporatism of the Universal: The Role of 
Intellectuals in the Modern Word’, Telos, Vol. 81, 1989, pp. 99-110), ıs post-Dreyfus. The term 
‘prestige intellectuals’ is borrowed from Didier Masseau, L'invention de l'intellectuel dans 
l'Europe du XVIIe siècle, Paris, 1994, pp. 38 ff. 
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Sometimes navya will refer specifically to the remarkable innovations associated 
with the school of ‘new philosophical analysis’ (navyanydya) that originated in 
late thirteenth- to early fourteenth-cehtury Mithila, spreading from there across India 
with extraordinary rapidity and appeal; typically, these innovations are associated 
with.Gahgesa himself, author of the founding text of the movement (Tattvacintdmani 
[Wishing Stone of Philosophical Principles]), sometimes with later thinkers such as 
Raghun&tha Siromani (fl. ca. 1550, Assam, Navadvip, Mithilā). But very often, the 
use of the term by seventeenth-century scholars will have no reference whatever to 
the new philosophical analysis in this narrow sense. When, as we shall see, the 
great polymath Kamalakara sometime in the 1620s or 1630s identified the position of 
Kaunda Bhatta (and others) on vernacular communicability as navya, what he is 
characterising as new is an idea that is new as such, one that in fact stands in 
opposition to the navyanydya. Moreover, many seventeenth-century thinkers, re- 
gardless of the label they may have adopted, began to produce what, historically 
viewed, are objectively innovative kinds of scholarship, and in such a way as to 
suggest that a new conception of the development of knowledgéeitself had come 
into being. In fact, I believe we are able to perceive a sharp line being drawn, for the 
first time in Indian history, that systematically separated present knowledge from 
its past forms. At the same time, new social facts in the lifeworld of the-Sanskrit 
intellectual begin to manifest themselves. Not least of these was the opportunity 
for increased circulation in unfamiliar conceptual universes, especially in Mughal 
north India but elsewhere as well, where interactions with Persianate intellectuals 
or Europeans became more common and more cordial. i 

I characterise and assess—very schematically, given the limits of this article, but 
also very provisionally given the complexities mentioned above—four thematics of 
a history of South Asian intellectuals and their discursive practices in the epoch 
that I will call (in a sense whose specificity will emerge from what follows) early 
modernity. These are: (a) the structure of the new historicality by which intellectu- 
als began to organise their discourses; (b) the substance that was structured by 
this historicality, in other words, what is novel in the new intellectuality; (c) the 
important transformations in the lifeworld of the early modern Sanskrit intellectuals, 
difficult though these are to capture with any specificity, and the possible effects of 
new social circulation on Sanskrit cultural production; and (d) the history of intel- 
lectuals in seventeenth-century Europe, which, having run parallel to that of India 
for centuries, now diverged dramatically and produced a very different, uncompro- . 
mising modernity that, through colonial dissemination, would eventually contest 
and undo the Sanskrit intellectual formation. 


H 
To appreciate the innovations in conceptions and discursive protocols, as these 


pertain to historicality, that we find among the writings of seventeenth-century 
intellectuals, we need some basic sense of the mentalité they inherited. The first 
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thing to remember is that for much of its existence and across most of its communi- 
ties of practitioners, systematic thought in South Asia completely and utterly erased 
all evidence of its temporal being: it presented itself as something that took place 
entirely outside of time. In this, Sanskrit thought differed little from the theory and 
practice of European philosophy (modern no less than scholastic), which in its very 
core projects itself as discourse that transcends historicity as a relevant condition 
of its possibility.’ In India this kind of transcendence was achieved most notably by 
the elimination of all historical referentiality. The names and times and places of 
participants in intellectual discourse across fields are largely excluded even where 
such exclusion makes it appreciably more difficult to follow the dialogue between 
disputants that forms the basic structure of most Sanskrit philosophical exposition. 
We never hear the name Dign4ga, for example, when the hermeneutist Kumérila 
(seventh century) critiques the fifth-century Buddhist logician, or the name Kumärila 
when he is critiqued by the eighth-century Santaraksita. The names of the great 
Vedantic philosophers—Sankara, RAm&nuja, Madhva, Sripati, and so on from the 
ninth to the fifteenth centuries—are unspoken through all this entire half-millen- 
nium during which their mighty controversies with each other are conducted. This 
may seem like a simple case of the common ‘forms of censorship specific to the field 
of philosophical production’ that we can find elsewhere.‘ In India, however, this 
mode of discourse also implied that all intellectual generations, disembedded from 
any spatio-temporal framework, were thought of as coexistent: the past was a very 
present conversation partner. It was also viewed as a superior partner, the master 
who made the primary statements in a discussion upon which later participants 
could only comment. In the face of the grandeur of the past, intellectuals typically 
assumed an attitude of inferiority: the universe was systematically entropic, and 
intellectual effort could be nothing but a quest to recover what had once been 
known more perfectly, but now was lost. 

It is these elementary tendencies of South Asian thought—perhaps they have 
become by now among specialists even intellectual-historical clichés—that appear 
to have been dramatically and fundamentally reversed in the late medieval/early 
modern period, beginning in the fourteenth century but gaining far greater cur- 
rency by the seventeenth. Now it is the very history of the development of thought- 
systems itself, the periodisation of viewpoints, that not only becomes a principal 
method of organising the presentation of intellectual discourse but at times seems 
to constitute its very purpose. Concomitantly, ‘new’ has ceased to connote ‘worse’, 
and instead effectively serves to signify the furthest point of advancement in a 
discourse. 


3 See for example Roger Chartier, ‘On the Relation of Philosophy and History’, in Cultural 
History: Between Practices and Representations, Ithaca, 1988, pp. 53-73. 

“ Pierre Bourdieu, The Political Ontology of Martin Heidegger, Stanford, 1991, pp. 3-4; cf. 
pp. 70 fE 

5 See my essay, ‘The Theory of Practice and the Practice of Theory in Indian Intellectual 
History’, Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 105, 1985, pp. 499-519. 
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This can be briefly illustrated by reference to a work exemplary of the procedure, 
and deserving of much wider appreciation than it appears yet to have received, the 
Nydyakaustubha. This is a vast treatise on logic written by Mah4deva Punatim- 
bekara (fl. 1675), a Maharashtrian ‘from Punyastambha’ on the God&vari, as he tells 
- us, but, like many of his intellectual compatriots, resident in Varanasi. Mahfdeva 
deals in his work with matters that had long been standard in textbooks on episte- 
mology and metaphysics, and follows the organisation of the discipline canonised 
by the Tattvacintamani, for which the Mydyakaustubha functions as both com- 
mentary and fuller exposition. Much of what in Mahddeva’s text is symptomatic of 
the new intellectual method is coded already in the title. For the kaustubha—this 
refers to the gem made manifest at the primeval churning of the milk ocean by the 
gods and worn on the breast of Visnu, and figuratively points to the precious 
knowledge that is now believed to be uncovered as much as recovered—becomes 
something of a new scholarly genre in our period. In it the attempt is made to 
organise the totality of knowledge in a given discipline by determining the most 
significant positions that had been taken in the past, and by sorting these chrono- 
logically and indicating where advancements had been made, to produce a new 
synthesis.’ i 

The mode of exposition in Mahädeva’s treatise is thus dominantly historicist. He 
sets forth problems by differentiating the views of scholars, making very fine dis- 
tinctions between schools, whom he often names and always positions in time. 
They are categorised—and such categories appear consistently throughout his 
work—as ‘ancients’ (prdcina), ‘followers of the ancients’ (prdcindnuydyin), 
‘moderns’ (navina), ‘most up-to-date scholars’ (atinavina), and ‘contemporaries’ 
(adhunika). He further links these categories to particular disciplines, Such as 
“followers of the Mim&msa’, and to specific individuals: ‘Raghunatha’, for example, 
‘the followers of Raghunétha’, ‘the recent followers of Raghunftha’, and so on. 


* Nydyakaustubha Pratyakpakhanda, edited by Umesh Mishra, Varanasi, 1930; Nyđyakaustubha 
Sabdakhanda, edited by V. Subrahmanya Sastri, Thanjavur, 1982. Mahadeva's genealogy is 
given m Vol. 1, p. 6; see also that of his grandfather Ananta Pandita at the conclusion of his 
commentary on the Arplsaptafatl (he was already resident ın Varanasi when this work was 
completed in 1646, though he notes in his introduction to the Rasamañjarı that his father was 
stil living in Maharashtra). On the Maharashtnan population of Varanasi during this period, see 
fh 32 below. 

7 Thus we have well-known kaustubha works on Mimamsa by Khandadeva (ca 1575-1665, 
Varanasi), on grammar by BhattojI Diksita (d. 1645, Varanasi/Koladi), and on moral order by 
Anantadeva (fl. 1675, Varanasi; see below), less well-known works on literary theory, one by 
Kavikarnapūra (d. ca. 1600, Navadvip) and by Vifveévara (d. ca. 1750, Almora), and a little 
known text on Vedanta, the Tattvakaustubha of Bhaftoj! Dikgita (a Kumbhakonam edition of 
1964 is inaccessible to me) Not all these works follow the same discursive procedures. (1 
profited from discussion on the genre of the kaustubha with my former student Lawrence 
McCrea, Univermty of Chicago, to whom I am also grateful for help in gathering various materials 
for this article.) 

* The many complications in these identifications remain to be fully disentangled. The 
mimdmsakdnwydyin, for example, appears to refer elsewhere, as in the Saktivddavicara of 
Gad&dhara (ca. 1600), to certain ‘deviant’ schools of navyampdya. See Gerdi Gerschheimer, La 
théorie de la signification chez Gadddhara, Pans, 1996, p. 626. 
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Such designations are applied to hermeneutists, grammarians, literary theorists as 
well as logicians and cosmologists (Vaisesika), demonstrating how vast, indeed 
culture-wide, was the temporal revaluation of forms of knowledge that was under 
way in the eyes of Mahadeva. 

Other scholars of the period reproduce many of these, and add still more catego- 
ries, including further grades of contemporaneity such as ‘very new’ and ‘brand 
new’ (navyatara, abhinava), as in the grammarian Kaunda Bhatfa (fl. 1650, 
Maharashtra/Varanasi) and the hermeneutist Gaga Bhatta (ca. 1600-85, Varanasi) 
respectively, or further grades of antiquity such as ‘the oldest’ (ciramtana), and 
jirna, a term sometimes positively valorised (‘the elders’), as in Kamalakara Bhatta 
(fl. 1620, Varanasi), sometimes negatively (‘antiquated’) as, it seems, in Kamalakara’s 
nephew, Gaga. A significant binary without obvious antecedent also comes into 
use now, which counterposes to ‘traditionalists’ (sampraddyika) or the ‘ancients’ 
(prdricah) either ‘independents’ (svatantra), as in Kaunda Bhatta, or ‘moderns’ 
(navina), as in the logician, mimdmsaka and grammarian Annam Bhafta (fl. 1560, 
Andhra/Varanasi).? It is clear, too, that while for some scholars (as shown by 
Kamalakara’s remarks cited below) the title ‘new’ intellectual could be a term of 
reproach, for others it was a proud self-description, as in the case of the literary 
theorist Siddbicandra (1587-1666, Delhi), who uses this descriptor of his own posi- 
tion in his Kavyaprakdfakhandana (Critique of the Treatise on Literature), a 
systematic attack on Mammata’s eleventh-century classic. 

One should not infer from this evidence and my arguments based on it that prior 
to this period chronological thinking as such was never attested, that earlier know- 
ledge was never described as earlier in scholarly discourse. Such is certainly not 
the case. A good example of how innovation recognised itself as such and in 
contradistinction to past thought may be found in the literary theory that arose, 
during an epoch of profound intellectual ferment, in ninth- to twelfth-century Kash- 
mir. Abhinavagupta, for example, who around 1000 introduced a radically new un- 
derstanding of the very object of aesthetic analysis, contrasts his view on the 
subject of rasa with those of the ‘most ancient’ (ciramtana) authorities the has in 
mind the late seventh-century writer Dandin). Both the category and the reference 
(but now with the addition of Bhamaha, another seventh-century writer) are shared 
by Kuntaka, a second important literary theorist from around the same period. He 


’ navyatara, Paddrthadipiki (edited by Rama Knshna Sasin, Varanan, 1900), p. 21, abhinava, 
Bhattacintdmani (edited by Surya Narayana Sukla, Varanasi, 1933), p 100; jima, ‘the elders’, 
Mimdmsdkutihala (edited by P.N. Pattabhirama Sastn, Varanasi, 1987), p. 33, JIa, ‘antiquated’, 
Bhdftacintamani, p. 9 (their views often being set aside with a vastwiah, ‘But in fact . . .’); 
sdmpraddyika/svatantra ın Brhadvaiydkaranabhasana (édited by Manudeva Bhattacharya, 
Varanasi, 1985), p 47; prdficah/svatantra in Paksataprakarana of Jagadifa (ca. 1650) (edited 
by Sivadatta Misra, Varanasi, 1980), pp. 68 and 75; sampraddya/navina in Tarkasamgraha 
(edited by Ramacandra Jha, Varanasi, 1990), p. 10. One of Mahadeva’s ddhunika authors, 
incidentally, is Jagann&tha himself, whose views regarding the nature of idiomatic and etymological 
semantemes in reference to the existence of suggestion he attempts to refute in 
Sabdakhanda, p. 753, cf. Rasagangddhara (edited by Kedarnath Ojha, Varanasi, 1981), Vol. 1, 
pp. 252 ff. 
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too introduced what he believed to be a totally new departure in the analysis of 
literariness, and contrasted this with the view of the ancients, though this is 
largely to differentiate his views of certain tropes (svabhdvoki, dipaka)—in short, 
only to provide new arguments in the contest over old questions." It is also worth 
noting that in the Tattvacintémani itself, certain temporal divisions of knowledge 
were already articulated, with GahgeSa’s own logic designated as new and contrasted 
with old forms of knowledge, as for instance that of the ‘antiquated mimämsakas’.!! 

I am also not suggesting that the categories discussed above are always and 
everywhere to be understood as exact conceptual equivalents of the English trans- 
lations I provide (no more than moderni in Carolingian Europe has the same mean- 
ing it has eight centuries later). The ‘independent’, for example, who breaks with the 
‘traditionalists’ in Kaunda Bhatta’s work on language philosophy, corroborates his 
position by citing ‘the blessed Patafijali’, an authority from 15 centuries earlier. '? 
Clearly in this case independence can connote not so much overthrowing tradition 
as renewing it by returning to foundational texts. 

What I do wish to suggest is that in the seventeenth century, historicist 
periodisation for the first time becomes the very modality of understanding how 
knowledge is to be organised, and, more important, how new knowledge can actu- 
ally be produced. The former finds expression in what I perceive to be an increase 
during this period in the production of independent treatises (prakaranagrantha) 
and of works that directly comment on sutra texts while summarising the entire 
earlier history of interpretation, and in the concomitant decrease in ever more deeply 
nested commentaries on canonica} works that had been a hallmark of the earlier 
schoolmen." The complexity of the field of scholarly production is exemplified 
nowhere better than in the grammatical treatise of BhațțojI Diksita (ca. 1575-1645), 
the Praughamanoramd ([Exposition] Pleasing the Learned). This is a commentary 
on Bhaffojl’s own Siddhantakaumudl, a grammar that helped revolutionise the 
teaching of Sanskrit by rearranging the venerable satras of Panini according to the 
logic of the language phenomena themselves (phonology, morphology, nominal- 


- See Natyagastra with the commentary of Abhinavagupta (edited by K. Krishnamoorthy, 
Baroda, 1992), p. 266; Vakroktytuita (edited by K. Krishnamoorthy, Dharwad, 1977), pp. 153 et 
passim. Stmilarly, in the discourse on dharma from around the ninth century, we find the pest 
signalled as the past by the use of the adjective ‘old [authorities]’ (vrddha) m titles of works (cf. 
J. Duncan M. Derrett, Dharmafdstra and Juridical Literature, Wiesbaden, 1973, p. 40; there is 
a mere reference; the questions of periodicity here merit investigation). 

"| Gangega refers to the navyas in Tattvacintamani (edited by Kamakhyanath Tarkavagisha, 
Delhi, 1990), Vol. 4, pt 1, p 241, for example, and to the yaranmimdmsaka on p. 83. 

12 Brhadvaiydkaranabhisana, p. 47. 

P This 1s particularly well illustrated in the case of Mimé&ms& with such works from seventeenth- 
century Varanasi (in chronological order, ca. 1620 ff.) as Kamalakara’s Mimamsdkutahala, 
Sankare Bhatta’s Mimamsdbdlaprakdga, Apadeva's Mimdmsdnydyaprakdga, which are all 
prakaranagranthas, and four satravrttis Gāgā’s Bhajtacintamani, Khandadeva’s MIm- 
amsdkaustubha.and Badttadipika, and (from mid-eighteenth-century Thanjavur) Vasudeva 
Diksita's AdkvaramImdmsdkutahalavrtti. 
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isation and so on). The commentary itself proceeds by systematically juxtaposing 
BhattojI’s explanations to the präcåm mata, the ‘views of the ancients’. This juxta- 
position of new and old knowledge constitutes the scientific logic of the work, to 
the same degree that the new architectonics constitutes its form. Note that it was 
Bhaffoji’s readiness here as elsewhere to criticise the work of his predecessors, 
especially the Prakriyaprakésa of his own guru, Sesa [Sri] Krsna, that earned him 
the enmity of the great poet-scholar Jagannatha, who wrote a counterblast entitled, 
with intentional vulgarity, Manoramdkucamardana (Fondling the Tits of the “Pleas- 
ing [Lady]’). 

Evidently, knowledge is now thought to be better not just because it may be 
better (of greater coherence, economy, explanatory power), but also in part because 
it is new. Bhattojl, after all, could simply have called the positions he opposed the 
‘views of others’, as had been the practice of centuries of earlier scholars. Why it is 
exactly now that this new periodicity enters Sanskrit discourse remains unclear. 
One might be inclined to look for inspiration first to forms of cultural production 
newly made available in the immediate surroundings of the Sanskrit intellectuals, 
such as Islamicate or Persianate historiographical practices with their unfamiliar 
temporal sensibilities. But there is no evidence that this is so, and, in the case of this 
historiography in particular, nothing quite comparable is offered. What we may be 
observing here instead are innovations in Sanskrit discourse generated from within 
the intellectual tradition itself but under conditions of intensified social change that 
rendered change itself an object of consciousness. 


mW 


To determine what is objectively new in the substance of the work of the new 
intellectuals presents a very serious challenge. For, as mentioned at the start, it 
requires understanding some of the most exacting scholarly writing the world has 
ever seen as well as mastery of its development over centuries. Even judging what 
the intellectuals themselves thought to be new is far from simple. Accordingly, I 
must be.sketchy in this preliminary review, and diffident even about that 

What most immediately and forcefully strikes contemporary readers of this schol- 
arship—and in this reaction we probably differ little from original audiences—is the 
extraordinary innovation in style. This consists above all in a new philosophical 
metalanguage developed for specifying types of relationships that normal lan- 
guage and thought occlude. There is a prehistory to this style in Gahgeéa, but it 
reaches an extreme form in the writings of Raghunatha Siromani a century and a half 


i 
14 The grammar that seems actually to have sparked the revolution was the PrakrydkaumudI 
of R&macandra Dtksita, composed probably in the mid-sixteenth century (often erroneously 
placed earlier). He was almost certainly the uncle of Sesa Krgna, whose Prakdfa appears to be 
the earliest commentary on the text. The prdcim mata that Bhattof! criticises in his commentary 
are those of Ramacandra, whose work he appropriated without acknowledgement. 
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later. In the eyes of many seventeenth-century writers, Raghundtha represents the 
new scholar par excellence, and his metalinguistic innovations in the search for 
ever greater precision and sophistication of definition and analysis were enor- 
mously influential. These innovations sometimes produced—as readers of, say, 
Heidegger would appreciate—the opposite of the intended result: Raghunatha’s 
style makes his work undoubtedly the most challenging to read in the whole of 
Indian philosophy.'* In addition to this transformation in discursive style, which I 
forego illustrating ın this presentation, new or reinvigorated criteria of argument are 
employed. One example is the appeal to parsimony, in particular ontological as 
opposed to epistemological parsimony. Although by no means unknown earlier, a 
Sanskrit version of Occam’s razor is now so frequently invoked as to signal an un- 
mistakable change in standards of philosophical judgement. 

A passage from Kaunda Bhatta’s little work, the Padérthadipikd (Treatise on 
Categories), illustrates this criterion as well as the periodised exposition I just 
mentioned. In his discussion of the exact mechanism of inference, a subject that 
profoundly concerned the new logicians, Kaunda tells us that for the ancients 
(prancah), the means of inference was to be identified with the inferential sign 
(linga). Gahgeśa then argued that it was the knowledge of invariable concomitance 
that was determinative, whereas the new intellectuals (navya}—whom Kaunda 
thus distinguishes from Gaùgeśa himself—believed this knowledge to require ‘re- 
flection mediated by latent traces’. This is a position, we are then told, that the most 
recent thinkers (navyatara) reject on the grounds of parsimony, differentiating 
reflection as a functioning of the organ of intellection, which in itself constitutes 
the means of inference.'* 

Radically at odds, however, with the genuine innovations signalled by histori- 
cist exposition, discursive style and mode of argument is the traditionalism of the 
problematics themselves. The universe of thought, it seems, did not expand in a 
way at all commensurate with the expansion of the instruments and styles of thought. 


15 A point made recently also by Karl Potter ın his overview, Indian Philosophical Analysis: 
Nydya-Vaifstika from Gangefa to Raghundtha Siromans, Princeton, 1992, p. 521. 

‘6 Here ıs a literal translation of the passage: ‘The ancients (prdfcah) are those who hold 
inference to be that which provides the means of inferential knowledge, and this means is the 
inferential sign (linga) one 1s cognizing. The author of the [Tattvacintd] mani, however, holds 
the means of mference to be the knowledge of the invanable concomutance to which the sign 
pertains, because we can still have inferential knowledge when the sign itself is past or yet to 
come The new intellectuals (navya) hold that the knowledge of the invanable concomitance 
with respect to inferential knowledge, the cause of which is not present—as in the case of 
inferential reflection that occurs only in recollection—cannot be the means since it is mediated 
by dispositions (samskdras) generated by an earlier reflection. Thus the real means of inferential 
knowledge must be knowledge of an invariable concomitance (vyäpti) but only msofar as this 
generates a reflection (pardmdrfa) commensurate with [or: common to] these dispositions. 
However, the most recent thinkers (navyatara) consider this explanation fundamentally to 
violate the law of parsimony (atigawravagrastam) .. . and hold the organ of intellection 
(manas) itself to be the means of inferential knowledge [and] reflection to be [its] functioning’ 
(PadarthadIpika, pp. 20-21). 
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Of course, it may be that the sometimes mind-numbing complexity of the discourses 
before us simply renders the newness of its content elusive. But the general tenor 
is certainly one of epistemic continuity. Consider for example Mahadeva’s discussion 
of the manas (the seat of will and affect). He employs his new historicist framework 
to explicate a philosophical dispute on its physical dimensions. For the ancients, 
the manas had an atomic size (paramdnu), whereas for the modems (the reférence 
here is to Raghun&tha again) it is the minimally perceptible entity (trasarequ). 
Mahéadeva, apparently seeing himself as an atinavina, finds the argument dubious 
and rejects it for lack of parsimony." The exposition itself, the sophisticated con- 
ception of logical relationships, and to some degree the autonomy of judgement, 
especially temporalised as it is—implying that ıt ıs only now, at the end of the 
development, that one can see and adjudicate the whole matter—are strikingly 
new; the philosophical question itself, the method of analysis of the problem, and 
the actual judgement rendered, are archaic. 

A second example, from the other end of the thought spectrum, is provided by 
Gag Bhatta’s discussion of ultimate emancipation. The ‘antiquated’ scholars of 
the past (jIrna), he tells us, believed that emancipation was possible either through 
knowledge or through works. The ‘new’ scholars (navya), by contrast, hold that 
knowledge alone is able to produce genuine liberation. But the grounds Gaga offers 
for this assertion are scripture, in fact, two passages from the ancient Upanigads 
where the efficacy of means other than knowledge is flatly denied.'* One might be 
inclined to see in GAgf’s argument a certain historically contingent resistance to the 
‘ever-expanding devotionalism of seventeenth-century north India. This was, after 
all, precisely the time and place of some of the most accomplished and articulate 
- productions of theistic devotionalism, as exemplified in works of, say, Tulsidas. In 
fact, Gag&’s own uncle, Kamalakara, had himself earlier mounted a very sustained 
and highly unusual defence of Mimémsé theism, going so far as to assert that the 
way of devotion (bhaktimdrga) is perfectly in keeping with the strictest tenets and 
representatives of the philosophical system, concluding that ‘The atheism with 
which Udayanācärya has charged me and my fellows, or the [author of the] Naisadha, 
derives from their failure to examine our works or to understand our tenets, and can 


"Vol. 1, p. 122, Raghundtha’s position on the matter is found m his Paddrthatattvanirdpana, 
cf. Potter, Indian Philosophical Analysis, p. 529. Raghunatha’s rejection of the hypothesised 
existence of imperceptible atoms in fect hearkens back to KumArila, as he himself makes clear 
(cf. ibid., p. 33). 

18 Bhajtacıntämanıi, p. 44 (unless I am much mistaken, ‘new’ in this passage does not refer to 
the navyanydya school). Gigi does, however, take pams to add what earlier mimdmsakas would 
hardly have bothered to add, though it was a common position ‘Just because the knowledge of 
the truth to be derived from study of the Upanısads ıs accessible only to the three higher varnas 
it by no means follows that fûdras and so on are excluded from ultimate liberation. They can 
achieve liberation because they have access to the meaning of the Upanisads by learning those 
texts that reproduce it in another form, such as the purdnas and the like,’ though the actual 
texts of the Upanisads themselves, are restricted. Perhaps one should not expect any less from 
the ritual adviser who transformed the fadra Sivayt into a kyatrrya; see below. 
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safely be ignored.’ But just as Kamalakara’s principal argument here is with a 
tenth-century logician and a twelfth-century poet, so Gaga’s remains, in intellec- 
tual-historical terms, only the recapitulation of a very old position. 

The mode of analysis of every topic on the philosophical menu between these 
two problems (on the one side, elementary categories such as the manas, and on 
the other, ultimate purposes such as emancipation) and the very topics selected for 
analysis—and this holds not just in epistemology and theology but across intellec- 
tual disciplines—are largely of a piece with what we find in Mahadeva and Gaga. 
The new historicity and the awareness it seems to imply of the possibility of new 
truths are clearly in evidence, but remain securely anchored in a very old practice of 

-thought, on an invariant set of questions. 

These are, to be sure, assertions in need of sustained substantiation, and al- 
though that cannot be offered here in the requisite measure, a brief review can serve 
to indicate the general contours such a substantive account would take. This will 
allow us at the same time to flag some general trends in seventeenth-century in- 
tellectual discourse, to illustrate certain different styles of argument, and, where 
appropriate, to adduce the actual language of the texts. All this seems to me metho- 
dologically crucial, for we will hardly be taking the dilemma of the South Asian 
intellectuals seriously if we do not take seriously the nature of their intellectuality. 

It is important to recognise, in the very first place, that the newness of historicity 
or periodicity by no means meant convergence with a newness of method (such as 
empiricism, for example), or a newness of ontology (such as a realist philosophy of 
nature), as trends in contemporaneous developments in European thought might 
lead us to expect. An illustration of the dominant tendency is provided by MahAideva’s 
discussion of the problem of yogic perception. He represents as the tradition of - 
thought (sampraddéya) on this matter the view that the practice of yoga produces a 
specific kind of non-phenomenal cognition that enables a yogin to cognise all 
objects. For visual and other sensory perception, the yogin remains constrained by 
the fitness of objects to the sensory organ (by a thing’s visibility in the case of 
visual perception, and so on); mental cognition, however, is not constrained by the 
fitness of things to the mind. Kumärila’s great Slokavdrttika (ca. 650), which ar- 
gues powerfully against the possibility and very intelligibility of omniscience, is 
adduced in corroboration of such phenomenal limitations: ‘Even extraordinary sen- 
sory acuity operates on distant or subtle things without exceeding its appropriate 
object. The sense of hearing, for example, cannot operate on the visual’ (Codan- 


9 Mimamsdkutihala, p. 44; the ‘Naigadha’ verse (beginning mimamsayeva bhagavaty 
amrtdmfumaulax) is not found in published editions of the Natsadh!yacanta, if that is in fact 
the text meant. (Other, earlier scholars had of course already addressed the problem of Miméims& 
atheism, notably the fourteenth-century scholar Vedintadefika in his Sefvaramimdmsd.) Similarly, 
the ‘new’ in Gad&dhara’s Nawamwktivdda (New Discourse on Liberation, or, Liberation Discourse 
of the New [Logicians], of ca 1600, edited by Kalipada Tarkacharya, Calcutta, n.d.) denves 
from Gangeéa’s [fvardawmdna, and m this the work stands in contrast, as the editor points out, 
with Gadsdhara’s innovative intelligence in other domains of logic (cf. the Sanskrit introduction, 
p. 62). 
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dsitra 114). The navyas, however, respond that the perceptual capacity produced 
by yoga is a causal factor of cognition as such, irrespective of the distinction 
between its visual and mental varieties, and accordingly it is difficult to mule out the 
possibility that atoms and the like could be visual objects for yogins.” 

Despite the historicised labelling of positions and the argumentation on the 
basis of such positions, it seems reasonably clear that these did not represent 
camps or schools; on the contrary, the new and old often show themselves to 
coexist in any given author. We might, in fact, even identify such intellectual inde- 
pendence as a second tendency among the new intellectuals. Most writers do not 
systematically reject the old or assert the new, but pick and choose among posi- 
tions on grounds of consistency, rigour, economy and associated values of argu- 
mentation. No one instantiates this better than the mid-seventeenth-century poet 
and literary theorist Jagannatha, in his celebrated treatise Rasagangddhara (The 
[Five-Faced] ‘Siva’ of Aesthetic Emotion). In discussing whether a given trope (in 
this case, sahokti) should be recognised as a separate category of figure, he argues 
that the ancients constitute the final authority for the classification (they are said to 
have sensed some aesthetic difference in sahokti that set it apart from all others), 
and he criticises his imaginary disputant, who refuses to accept the ancients ‘when 
they shut their eyes’, by calling his arguments a mere exercise of arrogant authority 
and ungrounded in any actual aesthetic response. Elsewhere by virtually the same 
argument Jagannétha himself rejects the ancients’ view completely (‘A claim of the 
ancients [in reference to a particular trope], when no adequate definition for it is 
provided, amounts to nothing more than a royal command’), or both the ancient 
and the new together (thus he asserts, when discussing the trope utpreksd or 
poetic fantasy, that ‘the statements neither of the ancients nor of present-day 
scholars can withstand criticism’). By contrast, he will just as frequently strive to 
preserve a position of the ancients (among whom he includes not only Bhamaha 
and Udbhata of the seventh—eighth centuries but also Mammata and Ruyyaka of 
the eleventh—twelfth) out of what seems to be the sheer anxiety that ‘their tax- 
onomy’ would be ‘destroyed’ or even ‘weakened’. Thus, on the question of whether 
bhakti should be considered a tenth rasa—note that the sentiment of devotion 
constitutes one of the few truly new developments in sixteenth-century poetry and 
theory—Jagannatha argues in line with the old school: ‘The enumeration of rasas 
as nine is constrained by the declaration of the Sage [Bharata], and therefore the 
view of the fdstra is preferable.’ What is decisive above all for Jagannatha, how- 
ever, is the adequacy of categories and the consistency of definitions. A typical 
passage is his critique of the introduction of a new subspecies of the trope ‘denial’ 


® yogdbhydsqfanyddrstavifesah. tedaiva sannikargena yoginah sarvavigayakasdkdtkdrah . . 
. pogajadharmasya . . . svavifistasdkyathdramdtre hetutvam na tu cdksusamdnasddibhedencti 
Paramdnvddes cdksusddivigayatd durvard (Nydyakaustubha Pratyaksakhanda, pp 192-93). 
‘Others’ (perhaps mInmdmsakas) are shown to challenge this view on the grounds that both the 
‘natural way of understanding’ (svdrasya) the scriptural passages that are cited to prove yogic 
perception, and the fact that the knowledge of yogms at issue is knowledge of the transcendent 
principle (brahma), entail that the only cognition pertment to the discussion is mental cognition. 
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.(for example, ‘that is not her face, it is rather the moon’) by the late sixteenth- 
century scholar Appayya Diksita in his treatise on tropology, the Kuvalayananda. 
The proposed subtype cannot be a form of denial to begin with, since it is not 
covered by the general definition of the category. ‘First of all, it is clearly outside 
the definition given by the [eleventh-century] Kavyaprakdfa .. . nor does the 
definition given by the [mid-twelfth-century] Alankdrasarvasva pertain to it. And 
the same holds true even of the definition contained in the Citramilmdmsd that 
[Appayya Diksita] himself wrote.’ The subspecies, accordingly, turns out to be 
nothing more than a type of metaphor: 


If [Appayya] is prepared like [Sobhikaramitra, author of] the Alartkdraratndkara 
[thirteenth—fourteenth century] to ignore the view of the ancients and to include 
this subspecies in ‘denial’, why does he not simply subsume the whole species 
under metaphor, given that its specific features (including the non-reality of the 
perception, along with identification of source and target entities and certitude 
of the identification) are identical to what we find in metaphor? He could finally 
then give up his disingenuous deference toward the ancients. Yet even in that 
case, the fact would remain that the definition of ‘denial’ that he provided in his 
own rhetorical treatise, the CitramImdmsd, would not apply to the subspecies 
offered in Kivalaydnanda . .. whereas the definition of metaphor provided in 
the Citramimdmsd would... - But perhaps he would say that in the CitramImdmsd 
his definition of metaphor follows the ancients, whereas in the Kuvalaydnanda 
his account of ‘denial’ follows the Ratndkara, etc., etc. Somehow or other in this 
fashion he might put it all to rights.?! 


A third general observation is that whereas we can perceive a remarkable enthu- 
siasm for rethinking a very wide range of important philosophical questions, these 
remained, without exception, questions inherited from tradition. Consider, for ex- 
ample, Gag& Bhatfa’s analysis of the cognitive status of semantic coherence. He 
notes that according to the /imma or old-fashioned scholars, among the three factors 
required for intelligible verbal communication—the satisfying of syntactic expecta- 
tion (a4kanks4), semantic coherence or compatibility (vogyatd), and the contiguity 
of syntactically related items (dsattf}—the first two enable verbal cognition only 
when we actively understand them, whereas the third, contiguity, functions simply 
by its presence; we do not need to be actually aware of it. The new scholars, how- 
ever, disagreed about the function of the second factor, semantic coherence: 


3l See Rasagangddhara, Vol. 2, p. 430 (prabhutatva kevald na sahrdayatvam, the ancients 
‘shut thelr eyes’ presumably in pleasure, as testifying to the aesthetic experience, rather than in 
blindness to the truth); p. 655 (amugatalaksanam vind prdcinokur ajAdmdtram eva rdjAdm); p. 
309 (prdcIndndm ddhunikdndm coktayo na ksodaksamdah),; p. 311 (evam ca vibkdgaf 
clrantandndm ucchinnakh sydt), cf. pp. 123-24, 282, 431, 529. His remarks on Appayya are 
found on pp. 271-73 (‘give up his disingenuous deference toward the ancients’, xfraspatdm ca 
prdactnamukhaddksinyam). 
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According to the new logicians and hermeneutists, it is not the knowledge of 
semantic coherence that is a causal factor in verbal cognition. From a sentence 
like ‘One should sprinkle [the sacrificial offering] with fire’, we derive no verbal 
cognition, and from this we conclude (only) that the determination of semantic 
incoherence [since fire cannot act as an instrument im the act of sprinkling] 
obstructs verbal cognition . . . [not that] a [positive] knowledge of semantic 
coherence [is required for verbal cognition]. 


What is most significant about this discussion—it is in fact a standard question 
addressed in the new logic—is what follows. GagA goes on to discuss the view of 
the literary theorists, who hold that both positions are wrong: 


Neither does a knowledge of semantic coherence cause verbal cognition, nor 
does a determination of the lack of semantic coherence prohibit it. This is so 
because (a) even in the absence of the former and the presence of the latter we 
find such cognition to be produced, as for example in [what prima facie can be 
considered the semantically incoherent] metaphor ‘Her face is the moon’; and 
(b) because we derive an unmistakable aesthetic pleasure through cognizing the 
meaning in such a [semantically incoherent line of verse as] ‘The son of the 
barren woman passes by/crowned with a chaplet of flowers from the sky.’ One 
cannot argue that in these two cases we are only recalling the meaning of the 
individual words, not experiencing ‘verbal cognition’. The very notion of verbal 
cognition would thereby dissolve, since one could make the same claim about a 
sentence like ‘fetch the pot’. It is only cognition other than verbal that is ne- 
gated when [the statement is] known to be falsified. And it is no use raising the 
argument [against the cognisability of a false sentence] that action must follow 
[since action is held to be entailed by all real verbal knowledge]. The only 
knowledge that motivates action is knowledge free of doubt as to its own inval- 
idity, that is to say, one that does not produce, at the moment the knowledge is 
coming into existence, a doubt about its invalidity through an earlier instance of 
falsification. And such knowledge is absent in the case of [a metaphor and the 
like; no one thinks they are true-as-stated in the first place]. As the Khandana 
puts it: ‘Language can produce cognition even with respect to a thing/meaning 
that is totally non-existent.’ In actual fact, however, a sentence like ‘Her face is 
the moon’ does not produce verbal cognition in a country bumpkin, but only in 
those familiar with Sanskrit rhetoric, and it brings aesthetic pleasure only to 
such people. For these reasons we must conclude that trace memories from an 
earlier life are a stimulating factor here. And accordingly, we can not regard as 
reasonable the view that the absence of a determination of semantic incoher- 
ence, when it is not qualified by such stimulating factors, is the cause of verbal 
cognition.” 


2 Rakigama on Candréloka (edited by Ananta Ram Sastri Vetal, Varanasi, 1938), p. 8 (‘it ıs 
only cognition other than verbal that is negated when [the statement is] known to be falsified,’ 
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This is highly sophisticated argumentation, and for those outside the discourse no 
doubt in some areas dark if not impenetrable. In its extending a hitherto exclusively 
philosophical problem to poetry, it is, so far as I can judge, altogether new. More- 
over, the question Gaga is addressing—the significance for a general philosophy 
of language of the possibility of grammatically acceptable but semantically inco- 
herent sentences—is one that will not enter Western thought explicitly until Croce ' 
in 1910 (who, much less interestingly, denies aesthetic value to meaningless or 
irrational statements) and Chomsky in 1965 (one of whose concerns is to demon- 
strate that ‘the notion of “grammaticalness” cannot be related to “interpretability” 
. - . in any simple way,’ or in Sanskrit terms, that dkavtkyd is relatively independent 
of yogyatd). All that said, this remains—and I offer this as a purely neutral judge- 
ment—a discourse that intimately cleaves to very old Sanskrit epistemic principles, 
rules of evidence, modes of argumentation. 

It is in the realm of political thought, crucially, that we find the most compelling 
illustration of the persistence of the old among the new. In this connection the 
massive treatise on the moral order (dharma) called the Smrtikaustubha (ca. 1675) 
claims our attention. This is a work of Anantadeva, the son of the mimdmsaka 
Apadeva, and perhaps a kinsman of Khandadeva, one of the leading new 
hermeneutists.* His patron was Baj Bah&dur Candra, lord of Almore (in today’s 
Himachal Pradesh), though the writer himself clearly lived in Varanasi (Smrti- 
kaustubha vs. 25). Although a kaustubha by title, Ananta’s work is really a stan- 
dard law digest (nibandha) and incorporates little of the navya expository 


badhanifcayasya fabddnyatvam eva pratibadkyam; ‘one that does not produce ... a doubt’, 
read '/anandt for janandt). (It is unclear what text Gaga is referring to by the word khandana. 
The verte does not appear m Sriharga's Khandanakhandakhddya.) For the standard navpanydya 
analysis, as propounded in the generation before Gagi, see Vifvanathe Paficinana’s Siddhan- 
tamuktavall (edited by Atmaram Narayan Jere, Varanasi, 1982), pp. 309-11 (= Xarikavall vee. 
82-3). A brilliant if complex reprise of the whole question is found in Rasagangddhara (Vol. l, 
pp. 313 ff.), which I hope to treat on another occasion. 

 Croce’s cesay ‘This Round Tablo is Square’ appears in his Problem di estetica (the essay itself 
was wntten in 1905); I know it from Gramscı’s brief discussion (Cultural Writings, Cambridge, 
1991, pp. 179-80). In his Aspects of the Theory of Syntax (Cambridge, 1965, pp. 148 ff.), 
Chomsky allows for, but ıs uninterested in, the possibility of aesthetically ordered semantic 
coherence (what he calls ‘metaphorical’ or ‘allusive’ interpretation) ın such a sentence as 
“Colorless green ideas sleep furiously,’ which ıs precisely the concern of Gag and many of 
Chomsky’s later commentators. 

^ Apadeva is the author of the Mimdmsdaydyaprakdfa, which quickly became a standard 
introduction to Mimémsi across much of India. Of Khandadeva’s family or birthplace we know 
almost nothing (cf. Baldev Upadhyaya, Kafi kt Pagaditya Parampard: 1200 CE-1950 CE, 
Varanasi, 1983, p. 32; Upadhyaya is oddly silent on both Apadeva and Anantadeva). He is 
thought to have been a pupil of Gag& Bhatta (seo Surya Narayana Sukla, ed., Bhatfacintdmani, 
Varanasi, 1934, Bhomika, p. 2), but this seems dubious if be was, as be certamly was, tho teacher 
of Perubhasfa, Jaganndtha’s father (Rasagangiidhara, vs. 2). We know he was alive at least as 
late as 1658 (see below). 
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mode.”! The reason I cite it here is the vision of the state it offers in the prodigious 
central section on ‘The Moral Order of Kings’ (Rajadharmakaustubha). Although 
this was written for a court that since 1587 had been incorporated into the new 
political order of the Mughals, and by a man living in the very midst of the new 
intellectuals, it is hard to identify anything in this text that could not have been 
written a millennium earlier, the time in which most of the sources it cites were 
composed.” In fact, nowhere in the writings of the seventeenth-century Varanasi 
intellectuals do we hear the faintest resonance of the incorporation of the region 
into the Mughal Empire at the beginning of the century (nor even of the depreda- 
tions of Aurangzeb in Varanasi itself in 1669). Ananta’s work is evidence of the 
astonishing resilience of ancient political theory—the steady state of govern- 
mentality I mentioned earlier—and of the fact that political reality often seems to 
have adapted to this theory, and not vice versa. Nothing shows this quite so 
vividly as the royal consecration famously invented for Sivajl in 1674 by one of the 
leading intellectuals of the period, Gag Bhatta himself.” 

All these phenomena—the remarkable new subtleties of argument and exposi- 
tion but directed toward the analysis of ancient categories and the establishment of 
archaic principles—suggest to me a serious tension in a newness that could not 
achieve innovation: a newness of the intellect constrained by an oldness of the will. 


IV 


I have no space here to argue out the importance of a socially grounded contextual 
history of the Sanskrit intellectuals of the seventeenth century. Despite the strong 
emphasis in recent years on rational and, more particularly, language-centred re- 
construction as a dominant mode of intellectual history—represented most promi- 
nently in the West by the work of scholars of political philosophy such as Quentin 
Skinner and John Pocock—others have felt the need, and argued powerfully, for 
the centrality of an examination of the individual agencies out of which intellectual 
discourses emerge, the macro-societal institutions in which they are embedded, 


3 Ananta docs frequently use the argument based on parsimony, however (e.g. p. 23). And the 
fact that the distmction between old and new knowledge in dharmafdstra was wholly clear to 
writers of the period is demonstrated by the introduction to the Asaucadidhiti of his younger 
brother Jivadeva, who notes that he compared the /Irnagranthas and the mavinagranthas in 
writing the chapter. 

% The text has been edited by Kamala Krishna Smrttirthe, Baroda, 1935. Note that manuscripts 
of portions of Anantadeva’s Rdjadharmakaustubha aro available in Bengal, Baroda, Thanjavur, 
Bikanor and Kashmir. One suspects that at least in some of these cases the presence of this text 
may have been tho result of pre-colonial circulation, and that accordingly there was a demand 
for such works on the part of distant Hindu kingdoms. 

7 The rise of a new discourse on fūdras, to which Sesa Krgna, Kamalakere and Gig Bhatia 
contributed decisively, and the relation of this discourse to changes in polity and society ın 
western India durmg the latter part of the sixteenth and through the seventeenth centuries, are 
the subject of a University of Chicago dissertation now in progress by Ananya Vaypeyi. 
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and the political consequences they entail.” Although our documentation from 
seventeenth-century India is wholly inadequate to a serious contextualisation of 
this sort, I sought in an earlier paper on the history of Sanskrit literature in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to assemble materials that provide some 
sense of the remarkable transformations that were occurring in the social worlds of 
these intellectuals.” I summarise my findings succinctly with respect to modalities 
of circulation, subjectivity and sociality. 

Cross-cultural interactions began to take place from the beginning of the Mughal 
period that are without parallel for the distances being bridged. Siddhicandra, for 
example, whose discussion of literature was noted earlier, was one of a number of 
influential Jain sddhus at the early Mughal court. His teacher BhSnucandra was 
Abu-l Fazl’s informant on Hindavi culture for the third book of Ain-i Akbari, while 
Siddhicandra himself eventually became tutor to the sons of Akbar—before whom 
he recited works in Persian—and a favourite of Jahangir and Nar Mahal. In the 
1650s, Kavindracarya Sarasvati, a Maharashtrian renunciant and leading Varanasi 
intellectual, became an intimate of Danishmand Khan, the Mughal courtier, and 
companion of François Bernier, physician and translator of Descartes into Persian, 
who accompanied him to Varanasi, ‘the Athens of India’ in Bernier’s idiom. Jagan- 
ndtha, the best known of these intellectuals and a celebrated poet at the court of 
Shah Jah&n, was son of an orthodox Telangana Brahman family and, according to 
some, a descendent of Vallabhacarya. Whether he actually married a Muslim woman 
and drowned in the Ganga at Varanasi in a kind of romantic agony (material avail- 
able in an unpublished, late-seventeenth-century history of the Vallabhasampradaya 
makes some of this very likely), it is what the age of the new intellectuals somehow 
demanded that he do. 

Inseparable from the new social circumstances of these scholars is the presence 
of a striking new subjectivity in their literary works. Never before in Sanskrit litera- 
ture had a writer constructed a self quite 80 vividly present as Siddhicandra does in 
his autobiography. The work itself, embedded in the biography of his teacher 
(Bhanucandraganicarita), almost objectifies the tension between a very old con- 
ception of heteronomy and a very new self-fashioning that the text thematises 
throughout. Jagannātha composed verses on the death of his wife that are unprec- 
edented in earlier Sanskrit poetry, and his lyrics on a Yavanī woman he named 
Lävañgī (who almost certainly had become his wife) are probably an appropriation 
of the Persian motif of the mahbdb, the ever-unattainable beloved whose un- 
attainability is typically exaggerated by the code of otherness. At the level of 
literary expression, as well, the seventeenth century was a time of border-crossings 
we are just beginning to learn how to perceive. 

What seem to be new or intensified forms of social interactions among the intel- 
lectuals themselves may also be glimpsed, if just barely. A minor but telling example 


Z See for example Bj5m Wittrock, ‘Social Theory and Intellectual History: Rethinking the 
Formation of Modemity’, in F. Engelstad and R. Kalleberg, eds, Social Time and Social Change, 
Oslo, 1999, pp. 187-232 

> ‘The Death of Sansknt’, Comparative Studies in Society and History, Vol. 43(1), 2001, 
pp. 392-426. 
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is offered by the biography of Kavindra. When this scholar was able to persuade 
Shah Jahfin to rescind the jizya tax imposed on pilgrims travelling to Varanasi and 
Prayaga sometime in the 1630s, what we may call with justice a festschrift was 
created in his honour, the Kavindracandrodaya (Moonrise of Kavindra), compris- 
ing poems of praise elicited from leading Sanskrit intellectuals across eastern India. 
Later undertakings, like the petitions to Warren Hastings by the pandits of Varanasi 
or those of the Maharashtrian pandits (in pursuit of the Peshwa’s daksind fund) in 
the early Bombay Presidency, suggest that wider structures for collective action 
may have come into being at an earlier date. 

Certainly the dense concentration of intellectuals in urban centres would have 
encouraged such structures, and played a significant role in the new conversations 
taking place. Undoubtedly Sanskrit scholars had long been peripatetic, and other 
cities, from Takshasila in the third century B.c. to Vijayanagara in the sixteenth, had 
acted as powerful magnets. But Varanasi in the seventeenth century witnessed a 
confluence of more or less free intellectuals—stipendiaries like Kavindracarya, 
clients of distant courts like Gag Bhatfa, and no doubt rentiers—of a sort it had 
almost certainly never seen before, certainly not in such numbers; something simi- 
lar, though on a smaller scale, may have held true elsewhere, as in Maratha 
Thanjavur.” Here, two important documents can be adduced in evidence of the 
remarkable transregional representation and vital interaction of intellectuals ın 
Varanasi. Both are vyavasthdpatra or proclamations of legal judgements. The first 
dates from 1583 and lists as signatories scholars resident in Varanasi from 
Maharashtra (including Sega Krsna), Gurjara, Gauda and Tailamukta (Andhra?). 
The second, of 1658, shows an extraordinary array of scholars ‘from Maharashtra, 
Karnataka, Konkana, Tailanga, Dravida, and so on’. These include, besides Gagé, 
Anantadeva and Khandadeva, the great dharmasastrin Bhatta Nilakantha (the 
youngest son of the brilliant mimdmsaka Sankara Bhatta and cousin of Kamalikara), 
Jayarama Nyäyapañcānana, a leading naiydyika from Bengal, Nrsimhasrama, an 
important veddntin, and Appayya Diksita II, grandnephew of the ‘Bull of Dravida’! 
We have no usable social history of Varanasi intellectuals before the period under 
consideration here. But it is hard not to believe that the city’s incorporation into the 
Mughal Empire at the end of the sixteenth century, and the growth of pilgrimage, 
especially on the part of Maharashtrians, that may have been facilitated by the 


» On contemporancous Thanjavur, see the introduction to V. Raghavan, Sahendravilasa of 
Sridharavenkatefvara (Tiruch, 1952). 

31 These documents are cited in Bkdttacintdmani, Bhomika, pp. 1-2. It is not clear what 
problem the first document adjudicates, the second, however, 18 a judgement on the ‘true 
brahmanicalness’ of the Devarsi Brahmans (I thank Lawrence McCrea for his suggestion as to 
the likely identity of Appayya Diksita mentioned in the list.) These brahmanical councils 
contmued to activate subcontinental networks into the mid-cighteenth century. A vyavasthdpatra 
of 1750 mentions 133 pandits ‘from various countries, Maharashtra and so on, who have been 
invited by Srimin Maharijadhiriya Rajavallabha’. See Gaurinath Sastri, ‘Post-Gadidhara 
Naiyayikas of Bengal (1600-1800 a.D J’, in J.C. Heesterman, G.H. Schokker and V.I. Subramoniam, 
eds, Pratidinam, The Hague/Paris, 1968, pp. 516-22. 
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establishment of the empire, did not have something to do with the efflorescence of 
the intellectual class and its cosmopolitan mixture as represented in these docti- 
ments.” 


Vv 


I conclude by considering the fate of Sanskrit intellectuals, and doing so by retum- 
ing to the problem of historicity with which I began. I have three points to make and 
will do so very briefly, concerning (a) culture-internal representations and develop- 
ments; (b) culture-external standards and the possibility and limits of synchronous 
comparativism; and (c) the irruption of those external standards into internal his- 
tory, and the end of the creative Sanskrit intellectual tradition. 

It should be clear that pre-colonial South Asia knew multiple temporelities (as it 
knew multiple spatialities, both pragmatic and cosmic) as well as multiple modes of 
representing and using the past, and of denying and arresting the past. Any theory 
of South Asian historicity (or dehistoricity) that fails to acknowledge this multiplic- 
ity will be fatally flawed. In the seventeenth century, systems of thought that for 
centuries had been seen as synchronic conversations were historically periodised 
in such a manner that altogether unprecedented ways of both organising and 
evaluating knowledge came into being. If we accept the construction of modernity 
that judges it to be, among other things, a different mode of structuring temporality, 
whereby the ‘continuous present’ of tradition gives way to a world in which the 
past and the future are understood as discrete phenomedia, a modernity of a certain 
sort must be said to confront us here.” In other domains of both thought and life, 
however, such as visions of polity, it is precisely rupture that is denied, with a very 
ancient continuum being stubbornly maintained. We are encountering, accord- 
ingly, a coexistence of radically different modes of being in time, resistant to theo- 
retical purification. There is nothing mystical about such existence, I would insist, 
it is simply the ability to live simultaneously in several conceptual realities, how- 
ever incompatible they would eventually come to be seen. 

At exactly the same period of Indian history I have been describing, westem 
Europe witnessed a series of strikingly comparable developments that impinge 
upon our evaluation of the Indian case. We notice, for example, a similar sense of 
intellectual renewal, one celebrated in the titles of some of the more famous books 
of the period: Kepler’s Astronomia nova (New Astronomy, 1609), Bacon’s Novum 
Organon (1620), Galileo’s Discorsi e dimostrazioni matemdtiche, intorno à due 
muoue scienze (Discourses and Demonstrations concerning Two New Sciences, 


n Maharashtrian clerics and intellectuals, as wo have seen, were massively present in Varanasi 
ın the seventeenth century. Estimates for the early nineteenth century exceed 11,000 (see 
Surendra Nath Sen and Umesha Mishra, ods, Sanskrit Documents, Allahabad, 1951, p. 4). 
Pilgrimage traffic had clearly increased under the Peshwas (see Stusrt Gordon, The Marathas 
1600-1818, Cambridge, 1993, p. 146), but one wonders if this is not a continuation of earher 
trends. 

V See Anthony Giddens, The Consequences of Modernity, Stanford, 1990, pp. 104-5. 
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1638), Pascal’s Expériences nouvelles touchant le vide (New Experiments concern- 
ing the Void, 1647), and Boyle’s New Experiments (1660).* This novelty was often 
seen at the same time to be a purification of older knowledge (‘one was to get ahead 
by going back’), and it is almost banal to comment on the coexistence of very 
archaic with very new forms of knowledge, astrology with astronomy, for example, 
or alchemy with chemistry. The Querelle des anciens et des modernes, which began 
in France in the last quarter of the seventeenth century and quickly spread to 
England, presents a range of additional parallels. Here the problem first posed in 
terms of transcending ancient science (as Descartes was believed to have done) 
soon became one of literary evaluation. Could contemporary writers similarly tran- 
scend Cicero, whether in the excellence of style or thought? Many thoughtful 
minds answered ‘No’, and demanded continued imitation of the classics. ‘Style’, or 
ways of being in the world, may be less important than ways of knowing the world, 
though I take it to be a serious historical fact that among Sanskrit writers, too, 
literary sensibilities, even Jagann4tha’s, remained largely continuous with the past. 
But the Querelle was also symptomatic of powerful changes in the ways of know- 
ing, and if we compare these with India we shall find evidence of a major bifurcation 
in historical trajectories that had up to that point been remarkably parallel for centu- 
ties, from the origins of both in an axial moment some two millennia before, and 
classicised and shaped thereafter in a long and brilliant tradition of scholasticism. 

Among Sanskrit intellectuals we see nothing comparable to the moment in sev- 
enteenth-century England when scholars of natural philosophy decided to look at 
nature itself rather than read Aristotle and Galen—whose works from that moment 
on became chapters in a history of science and no longer science; and when they 
aspired, in addition, to turn this knowledge towards the transformation of social or 
political arrangements. In India, old limits on what could be known, or at least on 
what was worth discussing, and the ends to which this knowledge could be di- 
rected, remained securely in place. Characteristically, the ancients remained au- 
thoritative and living disputants (with svatantra or independent scholars of the 
seventeenth century citing, as we saw, foundational texts from the beginning of the 
common era). While modes of analysis and the historicisation of whole disciplines 
were new, the actual methods of producing knowledge remained unchanged. Nor 
did anyone seek, as Descartes did, to ‘begin anew, from first principles’. This 
explains, or at least helps us register, the crucial fact that neither the new intellectu- 
als nor their opponents ever thematised their new historicity or sought to make 
second-order sense of what made them new. And unlike some of the poets, they 
evinced no awareness of, let alone interest in, the new conceptual possibilities 
around them, whether Persianate or European. These and other differences can 
lead easily to normative judgements, of the sort early colonial officials made (‘re- 
volving in perpetual circles of metaphysical abstractions never ending still begin- 


H On the vernacular shift visible in these titles, see further below. Steven Shapin, in The 
Scientific Revolution, Chicago, 1996, remarks on the titles and also provides the quote in the 
next sentence (cf. pp. 65-75; 4-5). 
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ning’, as the education surveyor William Adam described Sanskrit intellectuals in 
1835). It is only a self-authenticating ideology of progress, however, that prevents 
us from seeing how bizarre such normativity actually is. 

Yet when these norms entered Indian history—when colonialism made the norms 
of Europe the norms of India—the Sanskrit intellectual formation melted like so 
much snow in the light of a brilliant, pitiless sun. Consider only the scholarship on 
dharmasSdstra, one of the most prolific and discursively central forms of knowledge 
in the seventeenth century. During this period, a dozen extraordinary works were 
produced, including the Viramitrodaya under the direction of Mitramiéra at the 
Orccha court in the 1630s (the work is in 22 volumes, and twice the size of the great 
epic, the Mahabharata). Yet, following Nagoj! Bhatta, who wrote during the first 
half of the eighteenth century, the production of new works totally ceases through- 
out India (with the sole exception of Kasinatha Upadhye’s Dharmasindhu of 1790). 
It is almost as if the intellectuals knew their world was being altered fundamentally 
and forever. This desuetude was not of course preordained, but clearly neither the 
newness in intellectual practices that was powerful enough to reorganise core 
knowledges of great antiquity and to mark an age as navya, nor the new kinds of 
fertilising interactions, forms of subjectivity and social networks, proved sufficient 
to prevent it. In the face of European modernity, Indian systems of thought, or 
rather Sanskrit systems, simply vanished as a significant force in Indian history. 

I here introduce a distinction between Sanskrit and other South Asian systems 
of thought because the fate of the Sanskrit intellectuals cannot be understood 
without being seen in relationship to other forms of culture in India in the centuries 
preceding colonialism. Something in this relationship, I believe, may help us grasp 
why the kind of modernity self-generated in India proved resourceless against the 
European variant. 

Over the course of what I have called the vernacular millennium—a profound but 
still poorly understood transformation of culture and polity in South Asia between 
ca. 1000 and 1500—a new or at least more powerful fissure in the intellectual class 
itself emerges as a fact of ever greater consequentiality. For the first time since the 
archaic split in religious consciousness that led Buddhists and Jains to develop 
alternative forms of communication, a split that had been wholly transcended in the 
course of the first millennium among both Jain and Buddhist literati, we find a 
growing divergence between what I would call märga intellectuals, thinkers of the 
‘Great Way’, and defi intellectuals, thinkers of ‘Place’. (I use Indic terminology not 
as an indigenist gesture, but simply because no other way of categorising intellec- 
tuals is adequate in the South Asian context. Gramsci’s distinction between ‘tradi- 
tional’ and ‘organic’, for example, does not work, since an important stratum of desi 
intellectuals was typically from the same class formation as märga intellectuals.)* 


Y Moreover, ‘total intellectual’ (Sartre), or ‘specific intellectual’ (Foucault), or ‘collective 
intellectual’ (Bourdieu) ıs each indissolubly linked to the political environment of post-War 
Europe For the general historical argument I am making here, see my ‘India m the Vernacular 
Millennium: Literary Culture and Polity, 1000-1500’, in Samuel Ensenstadt and Wolfgang 
Schluchter, eds, Early Modernities (Daedalus, Vol. 127[3]), 1998, pp. 41-74. 
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What I mean is that an increasingly noticeable gap arose between those intellectu- 
als, on the one hand, who continued to cleave to a kind of cosmopolitan culture of 
Sanskrit (though the same argument would apply to Persianate intellectuals), and 
those, on the other, who chose to think and write vernacularly. This is especially 
apparent in the domain of literary culture, which represented a mode of textualising 
the world even more influential in South Asia than elsewhere, but it has powerful 
resonances across the wider field of intellectual production, and is closely linked— 
or so I have argued—with transformations in the political order. 

Now, political-cultural transformations of an astonishingly comparable order are 
to be found in western Europe during the same period, running parallel to develop- 
ments in India—again, until about the seventeenth century. At that moment, the 
vernacular both intellectualised itself and institutionalised its power, processes 
indissociably linked to new national and statist projects. Perhaps the most dramatic 
instance is provided again by Descartes: two years after the founding of the 
Académie francaise in 1635 (the first of eight national academies founded in west- 
emn Europe before 1671) and undoubtedly connected to this event, Descartes de- 
cided to publish his Discours de la méthode first in French, an act of considerable 
risk (so much so that he felt compelled to publish a Latin version within a couple of 
years). His decision to write in French was also conditioned by the very philosophy 
he was promulgating—the universalism of natural reason, despite the fact that this 
stands in some tension with the particularity of the so-called natural language in 
which the philosophy was written—as well as by his sense of the market repre- 
sented by an emergent cultivated public.” Similar developments, if not always quite 
so obvious in their causal sequence, are to be found throughout seventeenth- 
century Europe. In Italy, for example, the scientific Lincei Academy was founded in 
1603 (the literary Accademia della Crusca had been established in 1582), and in 
1638, as we noted earlier, Galileo published his Discoursi in Italian, probably the 
first significant scientific treatise in that language.” In England, the first important 
philosophical text in English, Francis Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, appeared 
in 1605; here the fact that the Royal Society was founded only two generations 
later, in 1662, indicates just how overdetermined the shift in cultural consciousness 
was.” 


* On the first point see the reflections of Jacques Derrida, ‘Languages and Institutions of 
Philosophy’, Recherches Sémiotiques/Semiotic Inquiry, Vol. 4(2), 1984, pp. 91-154. When, as 
earlier noted, Descartes announced the need to start anew from first pnnciples, he announced it 
in Latin (a primis fundamentis denuo inchoandum, Meditationes 1 [1641]), the text having 
been addressed to the Jesuits of the Unrversity of Paris. A French translation appeared m 1647. 

» As Johan Heilborn pomnts out, Galileo’s work ‘bears the traces of the old duality’, the 
mathematical deductions being discussed in Latin, the expenments in Italian (Johan Heilbron, 
The Rise of Social Theory, Mumeapolis, 1995, p. 28). We should recall, however, that vernacular 
political thought in Italy begms with Macchiavelli ın 1513, a text whose exact contemporanerty . 
with Krgnadevariya’s Amruktamdlyoda, the Telugu work from late Vijayanagara that 1s centrally 
based on texts composed more than a thousand years earlier, serves to’ pomt up both the extent 
and the limits of the vernacular parallel. 

™% Recent work on the vernacularisation of natural science discourse in early modern Europe 
is found in the collection of essays edited by Roger Chartier and Pietro Corn, Sciences et langues 
en Europe, Paris, 1996. 
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Neither sort of transformation occurred in India. The political institutionalisation 
of vernacularity in seventeenth-century Europe was the consequence of a kind of 
instrumentalisation wholly unfamiliar to Indian patterns of culture and power both 
over the very long term of pre-modemity and late into the vernacular epoch. Not 
only did this not take place in India, but on the contrary, seventeenth-century 
intellectuals actively reasserted the Sanskrit monopoly on intellectual (and not just 
literary) production in the teeth of the growing challenge of vernacularity. Al- 
though many domains of systematic thought—logic—epistemology—ontology 
(nyäya), text-hermeneutics (mImämsä), moral philosophy (dharmasdstra)—had 
been wholly impervious to vernacular penetration, this was not true in other disci- 
plines. Grammatical studies in the vernacular on the vernacular, for example, had 
been undertaken from at least the ninth century onward (if only in Tamil, Kannada 
and Telugu). Well known are the hagiographies and systematic theology in Kannada 
prose developed among Viragaivas from the fifteenth century (and even earlier 
among Jains), the religious treatises in the Tamil-Sanskrit idiolect (Manipravdla) 
among the Srivaispavas. But even in Marathi we find evidence of early philosophi- 
cal prose (the thirteenth-century Vivekasindhu), while in Braj, beginning in the 
seventeenth century, we encounter the occasional work on metaphysics in exposi- 
tory prose, in addition to an important body of writing on rhetoric and metrics.” 
And all this is to say nothing of the vast and dynamic production across the sub- 
continent of vernacular Advya of every imaginable sort, vernacular textualisations 
of the practical arts (medicine and the like), and the presence of Persian and Arabic 
intellectual production in the greatest profusion. 

In the face of all this literary-cultural change—perhaps precisely on account of 
it—and despite the fact that many of their number had contributed centrally to the 
vernacular revolution itself or had affiliated themselves with the new Persianate 
cultural order, Sanskrit intellectuals continued to reproduce a very archaic postu- 
late about the inefficacy of non-Sanskmit language, now with a new tone of conten- 
tiousness. For the controversy over the communicative power of the vernacular 
was obviously not simply about language as such but about the status of compet- 
ing knowledges and the identities of and relationships among communities. And it 
is one of the more significant disputes in which the new intellectuals played a role 
that may be thought to have been objectively new and audacious. Strikingly, it was 
some philosophers of Sanskrit grammar who most powerfully articulated this navya 
position, or rather—since it was against the new logicians, among others, that they 
argued—the newest of the navya positions. 

The history of language-philosophical analysis of the signifying capacity (Sakti) 
of vernacular words is a very long one, stretching back to the last centuries before 
the common era, when grammarians and hermeneutists had begun to raise ques- 
tions about the practical and ideological status of linguistic correctness, about how 


» Jasvant Simh, king of Jodhpur (fl. 1650), for example, and author of the well-known Bray 
(verse) treatise on rhetoric (the Bhdsabhizan), composed a Siddkantabodka in Braj prose. See 
Jasvant Sumh Granthdvall, edited by Visvanathaprasad Misra, Varanasi, 1972, pp. 152 ff. 
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words transmit meaning, and related matters.” Yet it was only in the seventeenth 
century, so far as I can see, that some Sanskrit intellectuals were finally prepared to 
abandon the age-old notions about the vernacular capacity to signify only if some- 
how mediated by grammatically correct (that is, Sanskrit) language, even if while 
~ doing so they sometimes resorted to much earlier arguments (such as those made in 
the sixth century by Bhartrhari), and continued to maintain an ancient allegiance to 
the moral value of grammatical discipline.*! The position agamst which these thinkers 
chiefly argue is that of the navya naiydyikas starting with Gaħgeśa himself. Here is 
how the seventeenth-century grammarian Kaunda Bhatta sets out the problem: 


How can verbal knowledge be obtained from vernacular language (bhdsdSabda), 
since by definition there can exist in the vernacular neither primary nor second- 
ary [tropological] signification (faktilaksanayor abhdvat) [the two mechanisms 
by which grammatically correct language produces meaning]? Some people re- 
spond on the basis of the general consensus [i.e., the entire earlier tradition] that 
such verbal knowledge is enabled by remembering the Sanskrit word [from which 
the vernacular word is thought to be corrupted]. The navyas respond by saying 
that, given the fact that those who have no knowledge of Sanskrit whatever 
nonetheless derive verbal knowledge [from vernacular communication], the know- 
ledge must come from an ‘illusion’ of the presence of primary signification.” 


The response that Kaunda gives to the navyanyðya position that he here sum- 
marises is, so far as I can see, dramatically new: ‘Vernacular language signifies in 
precisely the same way as Sanskrit. Such is the view of the grammarians, which we 
have set out fully in our Bhdsana.’ This larger treatise is the Brhadvaiydkaranabhisana 
(which exists in an abridged version as well, the Sara), a commentary-cum-exposition 
of a work of his uncle Bhattojl Diksita, the Vaiydkaranamatonmajjana (Rescuing 
the Drowned Doctrines of the Grammarians).© There‘are a number of important new 
(or newly clarified) arguments that Kaunda offers here; we should note in particular 


® This topic has been reconsidered recently by George Cardona, ‘Approachmg the Wikyapadiya’, 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 119{1), 1999, especially pp. 99-120. 

^ Bhartrhari does not go precisely into the terms of the debate as they appear in later 
thinkers; see Cardona, ‘Approaching the Vakyapadiya’, p. 114, n 151 (indeed, Cardona’s article 
seems to be largely an attempt to show that Bhartrhari did not m fact hold the view of direct 
signification of dialectal language). 

© Padarthadtpiké, p 32. The position reproduced ıs that of the Tartvacintdmant, Vol. 4, pt. 
2, pp 639-40 (cf. also Gerschheumer, La théone de la signification, p. 64) Kaunda Bhajta, for 
his part, repeatedly calls this the navya position elsewhere, e.g., Vaipdkaranabhdsanasdra 
(edited with the Prabha and Darpana commentaries by Balaknshna Panchol, Varanasi, 1969), 
p. 249. 

© Also known as the Vaiytkaranasiddhantakdrika (Poona, 1901). Did Bhattoj!’s position 
evolve over time? In his Sabdakaustubha (edited by Gopal Sastri Nene and Mukund Sastri 
Puntamkar, Varanasi, 1991, p. 25) he reports as the position of ‘others’ the belief in the 

- communicative efficacy of dialectal words; in Varydkaranasiddhdatakankd he tersely states: 

‘there is no distinction ın communicative capacity’ (vdcakatwivifesa, vs. 37, p. 40). 
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his understanding that it is precisely Sansknt’s cosmopolitan presence that in 
the eyes of previous writers endowed it alone with the capacity of direct significa- 
tion: 


[According to the navya naiydyika] signifying power is found only in Sanskrit. 
It cannot exist in vernacular words even though the putative communicative 
exchange in the vernacular may be identical to what is found in Sanskrit. This is 
so because the vernaculars vary across regions [whereas Sanskrit words are 
thought to be everywhere the same] . . . . However, given the absence of any 
decisive argument one way or the other, we must conclude that vernacular 
language too possesses the power of signifying directly. Nor would this lead to 
any lack of parsimony [i.e., the need to postulate multiple words—which is to 
say, multiple spellings of a single word—that all directly express the same mean- 
ing] since it is impossible to avoid attributing signifying power to Marathi 
(mahdrdstrabhdsd) no less than Sanskrit. This is so because Marathi, too, re- 
mains self-identical in every single region. [Sdra: Like Sanskrit the vernacular of 
Maharashtra and all others are everywhere one and the same. (The Prabha 
commentary adds: That is, all vernaculars produce meaning in one form only. 
None of them varies across regions, for when it does become truly transformed, 
it turns into another language.)] Thus, because there is no conclusive evidence 
for exclusion in the case of other languages, the rejection of signifying power 
with respect to any single one of the vernaculars is itself refuted. Indeed, even in 
the case of Sanskrit conclusive evidence for exclusion is absent. [Sdra: If by 
‘conclusive evidence’ were meant acceptance by the learned everywhere that a 
given form is correct, then even in the case of Sanskrit there might be incorrect 
words, since the word fava is used as a verb of motion among the Kambojas, 
and as a noun meaning corpse in Aryavarta, according to the Mahabhdsya.] 
One might argue further that it is not the fact of a language’s being Sanskrit or 
a vernacular that determines whether or not it has signifying power, but rather its 
orthographic stability, which [in the case of the vernaculars] is everywhere 
variable. But this would hardly differ from the case of Sanskrit synonyms: ghaja 
and kalasa [are spelled differently but mean the exact same thing, ‘pot’]. Given 
this, the one [Sanskrit] cannot render the other [the vernacular] to be errone- 
ously established [as having signifying power]. [Sdra: Moreover, (even if one 
were to agree that the vernaculars are marked by variation and argue that) it is 
orthography that defines a word as such (one could reply as follows): The 
variable orthography in the vernacular is like (the variability in Sanskrit) with 
respect to synonyms (that is, various spellings of a single-vernacular word all 
mean the same thing, just as various spellings in Sansknt in the case of syn- 
onyms all mean the same thing); what is the difference between the two (i.e., that 
allows us to count the latter as correct and the former as incorrect)?] It is pre- 
cisely for this reason [i.e., that non-Sanskrit language can have signifying power] 
that the Kdvyaprakdfa quotes a Prakrit verse to illustrate a case of aesthetic 
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implication of the expressed meaning [which demonstrates that other important 
authorities hold Sakti to exist in bhdsa].M 


It is the position represented by Kaunda Bhatta, which would now ın its own 
right be characterised as navya, that came under attack from the widely influential 
Varanasi intellectual Kamalikara Bhatfta. Writing in perhaps the very decade in 
which the French Academy was founded, Kamalékara reiterates the old position in 
Mimamsa language philosophy (though tinged in fact with navyanydya) when 
arguing that the very capacity of vernacular language to produce meaning is a pure 
illusion, since authentic meaning presupposes language that does not change— 
that is, Sanskrit: 


The new intellectuals (navya) hold that [inherently expressive] words and sen- 
tences must exist in dialect, that is, in vernacular-language texts, as well as in 
[newly coined] technical terms and proper names, because these actually do 
communicate verbal knowledge. These men, however, fail to grasp the logic in 
the argument that ‘a multiplicity of [equally expressive] speech forms cannot be 
logically posited’ [Purvamimdmsdsatra 1.3.26]. Nor do they understand that, by 
thereby rendering grammar itself irrelevant and accepting as valid words and 
meanings in use among the Mlecchas, they are destroying the Veda. There 
cannot exist in dialectal words such as gdvya [instead of Skt gauh, ‘cow’] the 
expressive power conferred by divine will, because these dialectal words have 
no stable form [whereas the words stamped by God’s will, i.e., Sanskrit words, 
are invariable] . . . . In short, if direct signification is attributed to [a recently 
created] proper name one would have to attribute the power of signification to 
the sounds of seashells and bells. And by the same token, the vernacular can be 
said to possess real words only either by the illusion of their being expressive in 
themselves, or through the presence of the grammatically correct [Sanskrit] 
words that they suggest. Words are actually changeless-and-eternal, because 
the phonemes of which they are composed are such.” 3 


“ Brhadvardkaranabhdsana, pp. 218, 220; Varakaranabhdsanasdra, pp. 341-42 = Benares 
Sansknt Senes edition, pp. 248-49 (‘thus, because there is no conclusive evidence for exclusion 
in the case of [lit, with] other languages’—i.e., because just as m the case of Sansknt, so in the 
case of the vernaculars the learned use one and the same form everywhere—‘the rejection of 
signifying power with respect to any single one [of the vernaculars] 1s itself refuted,’ bkdsdntarair 
vinigamandvirahdd naikatra faktir in pardstam; ‘the one [Sanskrit] cannot render the other 
[the vernacular] to be erroneously established [as having signifying power],’ naikendparda- 
yathdsiddhih). The Praknt citation 1s from Kdvyaprakdfa, Chapter 2, vs 6 (mde gharo- 
vaaranam). This notwithstanding, it ıs more likely that Kaunda Bhatta held Ma&bardstrf and 
Marathi as related, than that by mahdrdstrabhdsa he meant the Praknt (which for a thousand 
years had been called Mihirfistr!). The presence of signifymg power in non-Sansknt 1s asserted 
by another navya grammarian of the preceding generation, Annam Bhatta (according to his 
subcommentary on the Mahdbhdsya cited in Harold G Coward and K. Kunjuni Raya, The 
Philosophy of the Grammarians, Princeton, 1990, p. 237). “TET 


5 Mimdmsdkutithala, p. 77 (‘dialect’, apabhram$a; ‘vernacular-language ‘text’, bhd-- is 
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We must not lose sight of what is ultimately at stake in this seemingly narrow 
discussion—which is nothing less, I think, than the possibility of creating a national- 
popular intellectual class, of the sort toward which the philosophes, for example, 
gestured in the century following Descartes’s choice. But it is also worth stressing 
that while, as Kamalakara himself declares, it is against the navyas he mounts this 
argument, there is nothing to be found anywhere in this intellectual history to 
suggest that, even for new scholars like Kaunda, the rebirth of the märga as a dest 
intellectual was not something excluded a priori from the realm of possibility by the 
kind of fundamental ideological precommitments expressed by Kamalakara. As far 
as we know, Kaunda himself wrote not a single word of scholarly Marathi. And we 
even encounter the occasional defection from the vernacular. Anantadeva, for 
example, the Sanskrit writer on moral law mentioned earlier, was the great-great- 
grandson of Ekn&th, the vernacular sage of Maharashtra (d. 1609). In the eyes of 
Sanskrit intellectuals of whatever stripe, for thought to be systematic let alone 
true—thought on everything from polity to the expressive capacity of the vernacu- 
lar (which in fact was never argued out in the vernacular)—was for thought to be 
samskyta. All the rest was just poetry, if for some scarcely that. 

I noted earlier that a crucial development in the intellectual modemity in western 
Europe was the rise of the royal academies and later secularised universities. What 
is additionally important about these institutions is the fact that, for the first time in 
centuries, knowledge could be produced outside the organisational framework of 
Christian theology (if still under the watchful eye of absolutist power). And here, 
not unparadoxically, European modernity seems to have been generated by moving 
closer to Indian pre-modemity (to adopt the prevailing idiom). A fact insufficiently 
emphasised in the scholarly literature is that intellectual freedom in pre-European 
India was virtually total. Institutional constraints or sanctions were as little known 
as compulsory dogma or censorship; the only censorship in India was failure of 
imagination, and the only dogma, uncritiqued tradition. The modernising of Europe 
through greater approximation to pre-modern India is true, too, in the more particu- 
lar case of philosophy, if we accept the account of the rise of Western philosophy 


dominant position across discrplmes, from logic (see Mahadeva, Nydyakaustubha Sabdakhanda, 
pp. 549 ff) to literary cnticism (Alankdrakaustubha of Kavikarnapira [ca 1600, Navadvip], 
pp. 30-31). Supporters of the new grammarians seem few and far between, though consider the 
followmg comments of Gaga Bhatta in his commentary on the Candrdloka (p. 4). With regard 
to Mammata’s by then ubiquitous definition of poetry as mirdosd =. . väk or ‘faultless language’, 
G&ga& remarks: ‘Some people hold that, even though faultless usage is absent from vernacular 
verse and the like (bkdsdflokddau) given the presence there of phonological and morphological 
solecisms and so on (cywtasamskrtitva-), people still apply the word “literature” to it, and 
accordmgly “faultlessness” should be taken not as a defining property (véesana) of literature but 
as a secondary property (upalaksana).’ 

“ See Smrtikaustubha, vss. 15 (where Eknith is called Sritrxnabhaktiman)-19. In this context 
it ıs worth recalling the legend that Eknath was compelled by the Brahmans of Varamasi to 


. destroy his Marathi BAdgavata es throwing it in the Gahgaé (Bhaktiltllämrta, Chapter 21: 


30-202; 22:144) 
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as an academic discipline whereby its practitioners became ‘institutionally-protected 

specialist[s] in esoteric disciplinary abstractions’, both ‘technically rigorous, and 
remote from the clear political and religious appeals of the lay-based philosophers 
whom they now displace’.”” This is, I think, largely how the logicians, grammarians 
and other intellectuals of seventeenth-century India should be viewed. 

Yet it is also beyond dispute that the social character of the modemity that would 
ultimately win in Europe, and perforce in colonial India, was of a very different sort 
from that of the new intellectuals. However else we may wish to characterise this, it 
was undoubtedly a national and a vernacular modemity. In the realm of knowledge 
production, it brought the intellectual into a new public sphere with its far broader 
market and with demands eventually posed against the absolutist state, but also 
into a new pedagogical sphere, where vernacular cultivation was a central con- 
cern.“ And against this, the Sanskrit scholars of seventeenth-century India, and 
their successors up to the end of the eighteenth century (Thanjavur was taken by 
Wellesley in 1799; Varanasi was ceded to the British by the Nawab of Awadh in 
1803), had few resources to deploy. 

As for the pedagogical sphere, so far as we can tell from the thin data we pos- 
sess, vernacular education in South Asia continued in the first instance to address 
practical needs (accountancy, clerical skills and the like); the formation of an intel- 
ligentsia remained the task of the Sanskrit tol and the Persian-Arabic madrasa. As 
for the public sphere, the new intellectuals did not and maybe could not confront 
Europe as a political problem. In part this may have been because they believed 
they had long ago solved the enigma of power, in part because no theory of the 
vernacular polity had ever been produced and thus no national intellectual forma- 
tion had ever autonomously generated itself. Whether or not I am right about this, 
it is a fact that Sanskrit intellectuals never directly confronted colonialism, whether 
as a political or an epistemological order, virtually without exception they simply 
ignored it. All they appeared able or willing to do, with the most remarkable re- 
sources of thought and expression they had ever developed—ofa sort that in some 
cases would hardly be matched before the symbolic metalanguages of late (or post) 
modernity—was to reinvigorate and sustain an old ecumenical cultural order in a 
much-changed world where no other option was available. 


4 Randall Collins, ‘The Transformation of Philosophy’, in J. Heilbron, L. Magnusson and B. 
Wittrock, eds, The Rise of Social Sciences and the Formation of Modernity: Conceptual Change 
in Contexts, 1750-1850, Boston/London, 1996, pp. 141-62. The quoted passages are found on 
pp. 152, 158. 

«a An account of the social transformation of the modern intellectual is offered in Heilbron, 
The Rise of Social Theory, esp. pp. 26-77. On the vernacular ‘pedagogical revolution’ in 

France, see also Ann Blair, ‘La persistance du latin comme langue de science 
a la fin de la Renaissance’, in Chartier and Corsi, Sciences ef langues en Europe, ee 
pp. 40 ff. 
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‘Through throats where many rivers meet, the curlews cry’ 
Dylan Thomas 


I 


Like the curlews which moved Dylan Thomas on the shores of the Welsh estuary 
Mughal poets have also spoken ‘through throats where many rivers meet’. Of the 
many rivers, the two which repeatedly find their confluence in Mughal literature— 
and often starkly in the same text—are Hindi and Persian. We are used to thinking 
of Urdu and Persian as the twin presences in Mughal literature, but the juxtaposi- 
tion of Hindi and’Persian strikes us as counter-intuitive, for in the course of the 
past century Hindi has come to be associated dominantly with the Hindu, and 
Persian with the Muslim community. This article is about precisely this juxtaposi- 
tion, and about the three-way relationship implied by the co-presence of Hindi and 
Persian in Mughal literature—the relationship between literary and religious iden- 
tity, and the varying emotional resonance of the two languages in the elite culture 
of Mughal India. 
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Having raised the issue, let us visit a specific historical moment which captures 
the questions most vividly. In the spring of 1739, a small group of Mughal noble- 
men travelled to the outskirts of Delhi and set up camp for an extended stay at the 
bustling fairgrounds surrounding the tomb of the Sufi saint, Shah Madar. The fair 
was set up around his tomb and the occasion was the anniversary of his death 
(‘urs). The Mughal fnends were, therefore, more than just spectators at a fair—they 
were also pilgrims. And among these pilgrims to a Sufi’s tomb was a Hindu nobleman 
by the name of Anand Ram.' As was the custom among the Mughal literati, Anand 
Rām composed poetry, not in his native Punjabi, but in Persian. And to signal his 
Persian poetic persona, he took the Persian pen-name (takhallus) of Mukhblis, ‘the 
sincere’—-sincere, that is, as a lover. On the occasion of his ‘pilgrimage’ to the saint’s 
tomb, Mukhlis was in the company of several Persian-speaking Muslim noblemen, 
chief among whom was the great lexicographer and grammarian Sirajuddin Khan 
Arzi. On his first night at the fair, Mukhlis was troubled by insomnia, and so he 
asked his servant to lull him to sleep by telling him a story. 

The servant’s lullaby was a very well-known tale. It had been written in 1542 ina 
dialect of Hindi by Muhammad Jayasi, a provincial Sufi belonging to the Chishti 
order, and it told of the tragic love affair between a north Indian prince and a Sri 
Lankan princess named Padmavatt. What detains us in this sleepless night at the 
fairgrounds is not the content of the tale, which was called Padmavar, but rather 
Mukhlis’ reaction to its language. As the servant narrated the tale in the broad 
eastern dialect in which it had been composed by JayasiI, Mukhlis was entranced. 
Here is how he remembered the event: 


My servant told the colorful tale that Jayas!, the author of the Hindi Padmdvat, 
had written entirely in the eastern dialect—as though it were an eastern melody 
brimming over with pain (emphasis mine). Jayasi had based its wording on 
uncommon ideas and rare metaphors; however, since the work contains the 
bewitchments and marvels of love, it compels the heart to feel pain. And I said to 
myself: ‘1f this Hindi beloved (ma 'shūq) were to be displayed in the robes of a 
Persian writer then it is possible that this work of art might appear elegant and 
permissible in the estimation of those who possess taste (dar nazar-i ahl-i aug 
in fan mustahasan numdyad). Therefore, my pen laid the foundations of this 
literary project and, having completed it within the span of a week, called it 
Hangdmah-ye Ishq [The Clamour of Love].? 


For his retelling, Mukhlis chose a sartorial metaphor. Through a synecdochic 
association, he transformed Jayas!’s Hindi tale into its central character, Princess 


' For a Mughal biography of Anand Ram see Bindraban Dis Khushgo (Atif al-Rahmén Atā, ed.), 
Saftnd-ye Khushgo, Patna, 1959. For a discussion of his travelogue see Muzaffar Alam and 
Sanjay Subrahmanyam, ‘Discovering the Familiar: Notes on the Travel Account of Anand Rim 
Mukhlis’, in South Asia Research, Vol. 16(2), 1996. See also Jamil Jalibi, Tartkh-i Adab-t Urda, 
Vol. 2, Lahore, 1994, pp. 194-98. 

2 Anand Ram Mukhlis, Hangdmah-ye Ishq, Khudabakhsh Library, Patna, MS # 8918, folio 5. 
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Padmévati. But the transformation raised a dilemma—how was this Hindi beloved- 
in-the-rough to be presented to men of literary refinement, such as Mukhlis’ friends? 
For her presentation to them—by implication her lovers—Mukhlis deemed the 
Hindi beloved in need of a change of clothes; and these he fashioned when he 
recast her coarse form in Persian finery. Here, Hindi is defined by opposition: if 
Persian robes refined the Hindi beloved, making her fit for the eyes of literate men, 
then Hindi by implication lacked polish, elegance and taste. 

That, however, was not the end of the matter, for lurking in Mukhlis’ account we 
also sense a complimentary attitude towards Hindi, and especially towards its 
eastern dialect, which he highlights for comment. While on the one hand, Mukhlis 
felt the Hindi beloved to be in need of a change of clothes, on the other he found her 
to be especially effective in moving emotions. In his imprecise definition of ‘an 
eastern dialect’ Mukhlis’ is the distanced view of an urbane Panjabi peering east- 
ward from the cosmopolis of Delhi. But imprecise though he was about the tale’s 
provenance, Mukhlis felt the unmistakable pull of its rhythm upon his sensibility— 
it moved him, he says, as does ‘an eastern melody brimming over with pain’ (sar tå 
sar chiln pardé-ye pirabl labrez-i dard). The eastern dialect of Hindi evidently 
evoked associations of musicality, rhythm and cadence.’ According to the exacting 
standards of a Mughal nobleman the Hindi Padmavat may have lacked polish, but 
it was also especially effective in moving the heart to feel the ennobling emotion of 
pain, without which, in Sufi psychology, man remains merely a man. 

This anecdote ushers in a host of questions which smudge the outlines of a 
conventional picture. Padmdvat, the story of which Mukhlis heard recited, is 
recognised as a central, foundational text of the Hindi literary canon. And yet, here 
we glimpse it at a threshold—as it is about to enter Persian. Nor was this the first 
time that such a transposition had been attempted. In 1739, when Mukhlis sat 
sleepless in Delhi, there already existed three major Persian retellings of the Hindi 
Padmévat and one Bengali transposition, andi in just a few decades there were to be 
countless retellings in Urdu.‘ 


3 This 1s an association still made today among Indian singers who prefer such eastern dialects 
as Bhojpuri, over the standard Hindi (Khar! boii) as also Urdu. The reason they give 1s that in 
Bhojpuri the large number of words ending in vowels lend themselves to vocal embellishments 
(such as gamaks), for it ıs the vowels that are typically drawn out ın singing. Personal com- 
munication, Jyoti Pande, October 2000. 

4 For a catalogue of the Persian versions of this narrative see Sayyid Amur Hasan Abidi, ‘The 
Story of Padmdvat in Indo-Persian Literature’, /ndo-Iranica Vol. 15, pp. 1-11. Abidi mentions 
12 different retellings, and it 1s entirely possible that manuscript searches will reveal others. 
None of these Persian versions is a literal translation, hence my use of the word ‘retellmg’. For 
a Persian retelling of Jayast’s Hindi Padmdvat see Barml’s Rat o Padam composed for Emperor 
Jahangir in 1619 ce. See Abd-al Shukir Bazmi, (Amir Hasan Abidi, ed.), Dastan-i Padmavat, 
Tehran, 1971 For an Urdu retelling see Mir Ziya al-Din Ishrat and Ghulam Alı Ibrat Barelvi, 
(Khvajah Qutb al-Din Ahmad, ed.), Padmavat: Tasarf-i do Shd‘ir, Lucknow, 1796. Munshi! 
Naval Kishore’s press in Lucknow published many editions m ‘bAdkAd’ which, in our terminology 
is Urdu. See also Muhammad ‘Abdul Vabid Ghafarallah, tr., Padmaévat: Bktkhd Mutarjim, Kanpur, 
1905. 
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However, even if we confine our gaze to Jayasi’s Hindi Padmdvaz, its status as a 
property of the Hindi literary canon appears somewhat tenuous if we focus on the 
history of its readership. For example, the earliest surviving manuscript of Jayas!’s 
Padmadvat, copied in the year 1674, was written with an inter-linear Persian transla- 
tion." Its owner and scribe, a Sufi by the name of Muhammad Shakir, was clearly 
more comfortable in Persian—to the extent that he laboriously added diacritics on 
every Hind: word to show the short vowels without which he could not pronounce 
the Hindi he copied out in Arabic script. Muhammad Shakir, however, did some- 
thing else which gives us a rare glimpse into the very essence of his literary imagi- 
nation. As he copied the Hindi poem and scribbled its literal Persian translation in 
the lines between, it sparked in his memory couplets from the Persian ghazals of 
Hafiz. And these Muhammad Shakir left inscribed on the margins.‘ For example, at 
a turn in the narrative where Prince Ratnasena hears of the beauty of Princess 
PadmAvati, and is instantly smitten by her, Muhammad Shakir inserts the famous 
opening couplet of Hafiz’s dfwin in which the poet warns: ‘Love appeared at first a 
cinch, until the problems came’ (ki ishq dsdn namid avval, vale uftdd mushkil-hd). 
Now King Ratnasena stands warned in the hallowed words of Hafiz. who, through 
the force of Shakir’s imagination, spoke to JayasI across the two centuries that 
yawned between them. 

In Shakar’s imagination, Hindi and Persian were locked in so tight an embrace that 
it is only through a great insensitivity that we can pry.them apart. A reader such as 
Muhammad Shakir presents us with a challenge: to train our own imagination to 
recognise those fleeting Persian resonances which animated what he copied in 
Hindi. To rise to this challenge is to train our ears to hear both Jayasi and Hafiz, as 
also Hindi and Persian, for it is ın this simultaneous presence of two authors and 
two languages that we rediscover the delight which compelled Muhammad Shakir 
through the tedium of adding diacritics to every Hindi word in the 300-odd pages of 
the manuscript. Thus, if we venture beyond the pages of Hindi critical editions and 
define Padmdvat according to its literary life in the experience of Mughal readers, 
then the ecology of what is conventionally held to be a Hindi text turns out to imply 
Persian as well. Is it not telling, then, that in the considerable critical literature on 
Padmavat there is no mention at all of Persian, even though almost everyone who 
has worked on Padmévat has consulted this celebrated early manuscript?’ 

I cite this example to point out what seems to me a pervasive and largely un- 
examined assumption of monolingualism in the study of pre-modemn Indian litera- 
ture. By this I mean more than just the assumption that medieval authors and 


3 Muhammad Shakar Amrohavi, Padmdvat, Rampur Raza Library, Rampur, MS # 1. 

* Ibid., folio 31b. 

7 Vasudeva Sarana Agravila, for example, does mention that Shakir copied the manuscript m 
Arabic script, and mcluded an inter-lmear Persian translation, but remams silent about the many 
Persian prose and verse comments which he also included, and which make Shaki’s manuscript 
such a unique source of reader responses. Muhammad Jiyast, (Vasudeva Sarapa Agravala, ed.), 
Padmavat: Malik Muhammad Jayas! Krta Mahakavya, Milla aura Sanjlvan! Vydkhyd, Jhansi, 
1955, p. 18. 
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readers functioned primarily in one language. One significant corollary of the mono- 
lingual assumption is the facile equation we draw between literary traditions and 
religious communities. Thus, Padmdavat comes to be situated exclusively and neatly 
within the confines of Hindi written in Nagaril script. But such neat correspon- 
dences fail to explain the social world of such Mughals as Mukhlis and Shakir. 
Where, for example, do we begin to fix the identity of Mukhlis—a Punjabi Hindu 
making a pilgrimage to the tomb of a Sufi saint, enjoying a sophisticated narrative in 
eastern Hindi and retelling it in high Persian for the delectation of his Persian- and 
Urdu-speaking Muslim colleagues? 

To do justice to such a complex and adamantly heteroglot literary community we 
must, I believe, redirect our gaze at the blurred peripheries of literary canons, for it 
is there that we glimpse the intricate inter-dependencies and rivalries—in a word 
the ‘ecology’—of literary communities. To thus excavate the ecology of Mughal 
literary communities means to cease thinking exclusively in terms of this or that text, 
or in terms of Hindi or Urdu studies, and to think instead in terms ofan entire literary 
area with its multiple literary voices and the manner in which these interacted with 
each other. This is, admittedly, an ambitious task, a task which South Asian scholars 
have scarcely begun to tackle, and scholars of Hindi have actively discouraged for 
political reasons. 

The elite, urban Mughal community was overwhelmingly Persianate and Islam- 
icate in its tastes. It valued Persian as the primary language of literary and political 
discourse; aid yet a number of elite and Persian-speaking Mughal authors like 
Muhammad JaydsI and Muhammad Shdélar specifically chose to compose or read 
either exclusively in Hindi, or in a mixture of Persian and Hindi. How do we account 
for these multilingual choices? Can we penetrate the intellectual universe of elite 
Mughal authors to define that range of aesthetic considerations which sometimes 
made Hindi seem attractive to them, even though they simultaneously held it to be 
lacking in refinement? What shades of meaning and emotion were thrown into 
higher relief by such anomalous linguistic choices, and how did elite Mughals 
themselves comment on the choice to write in Hindi? I will attempt to address this 
cluster of questions through examples of a number of Mughal texts. The first and 
longest part of the discussion will centre around Bikat Kahdni (The Great Tale),* a 
long narrative poem composed in 1636 by Muhammad Afzal, a teacher and scholar 
of Persian in the town of Panipat. I have chosen Bikat Kahani to explore these 
questions for a number of reasons, most important of which is that Afzal composed 
it in both Hindi and Persian, thus locating it deliberately at the periphery of both 
literary traditions. It is thus, a useful starting point for exploring how these two 
languages interacted with each other in the elite Mughal imagination. 


* For critical editions see Muhammad Afzal (Akhlaq Husam ‘Anf, ed), Afzal kd Barahmdsd 
ma’ Sharh, Lucknow, 1989, and Mubammad Afzal, (Nit al-Hasan Hishm! and Mas‘dd Husain 
Khin, eds), Bikat Kakdnl, Lucknow, 1979. All subsequent references aro to Hashmi and Khan’s 
edition 
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The Mughal authors who chose to write in Hindi were overwhelmingly Sufi in their 
religious affiliations. This has led contemporary scholars like ‘Abd al-Haqq? and 
Richard M. Eaton” to speculate that Hindi Sufi literature was overwhelmingly a 
literature of conversion, written by elite, Persian-speaking Sufi authors to enable 
them to reach out to the rural Hindus. Being unschooled in Persian or Arabic, the 
rural Hindu masses could only be drawn into the Muslim community through the 
use of Indian vernaculars. In his study of the Sufis of Bijapur, Eaton notes that the 
Bijapur prose compositions, which mostly dealt with abstruse theological issues, 
were most likely aimed at the inner circle of disciples, and were necessarily in 
Persian since Sufi technical vocabulary is derived exclusively from either Persian or 
Arabic. By contrast, the Hindi compositions were simple lyrics through which, he 
speculates, elite Sufis could effectively communicate with illiterate Hindus. Viewed 
thus, Hindi poetry is an elite concession to the simple sensibility of rural, Hindi- 
speaking Hindus. It was a literature which—in Eaton and ‘Abd al-Haqq’s explana- 
tions—was demotic in its orientation, and because of this it was an ideal medium for 
enhanced communication with, and the gradual conversion of, Hindus. !! 

Do elite Muslim aspirations to create a demotic vernacular verse in service of 
conversion explain a text like Bikat Kahani? To answer this, we must first recognise 
the contours of the literary niche into which Bikat Kahani fits. Afzal’s poem be- 
longs to a well-known genre of pre-modem north Indian poetry called the Barahmdsd, 
or the ‘12-Month Cycle’.” The Bdrahmdsd presents the sentiments of a lover 
separated from the beloved, and in this general sense is not very different from the 
Persian lyric, the ghazal. The unique texture of the Barahmdsd derives, however, 
from two peculiarities. The suffering lover of the Baérahmdsd, called the ndyikd, is 
quite unambiguously a woman grieving for a male lover, sometimes even her hus- 
band. In her laments the ndyika typically addresses her female companions, and 


’ ‘Abd al-Haqq, Urda Mf Ibtida'i Naskv o Nwmd men Sifiyt-i Kiram ka Kam, Aligarh, 1968, 
pp 6-8. 

* This is my summation of Eaton's study of the Sufis of Bijapur and his explanation of their 
use of Hindi or Hindavi See Richard M Eaton, ‘Sufis as Literati’, m idem, The Sufis of Byapur: 
Social Roles of Sufis in Medieval India, Princeton, 1978, pp. 135-74. A simpler version of his 
arguments appeared in Eaton's earlier article: ‘Sufi Folk Literature and the Expansion of Indian 
Islam’, History of Religions, Vol. 14(2), 1974, pp. 117-27. 

1 Since the publication of The Sufis of Bijapur in 1978, Richard Eaton bas revised his own 
explanation of Hindi as an instrument of conversion’ Personal communication, October 1997. 
Readers personally familiar with Eaton will know this, however, since the revision has not been 
made publicly, the explanation remains firmly lodged as a paradigm for understanding the Sufi 
use of Hindi even while its author questions it More umportantly, however, no new explanations 
for the use of Hindi by the otherwise Persian-speakmg Mughal literati have been put forward It 
is thus that I am raising this issue agam after a hiatus of some 30 years. 

2 On the generic tradition of the Barokmdsd see Charlotte Vaudeville, Bärahmāsā in Jadian 
Literatures Songs’ of the Twelve Months in Indo-Aryan Literatures, Delhi, 1986. 
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sometimes even older female relatives. By contrast the Perso-Urdu ghazal is at 
pains to leave the gender of both the lover and the beloved unspecified. The world 
of the ghazal is, furthermore, adamantly non-domestic. Mothers, sisters and female 
friends never intrude upon the lamenting lover. Second, the Bérahmdsé unfolds 
the sentiments of the female lover against the detailed background of changing 
seasons; thus, the changes in the natural world—such as tuming leaves, or the 
migrations of birds—evoke different memories and sorrows in the lover. Indeed, the 
Barahmdsd bas a sorrow for every season. That the emotions are governed by the 
changing seasons is stressed by the very structure of the Bérahmasé which, with 
its 12 sections, corresponds neatly to the 12 months of the calendar. The Persian 
ghazal also made use of the seasons as a backdrop for the lover’s sentiment, but 
usually used only spring and autumn. A further difference is that the rhythm of the 
Barahmdsd is modulated specifically to the Indian landscape, with much being 
made of the monsoons, the traditional season, when martial or mercantile Indians 
wound up the season to return home after a year of either raiding or trading, when 
the rains made the roads impassable. The Barahmdsd derives its greatest pathos 
from the wayward man who defies this normal rhythm of the Indian year and stays 
away even during the rains. It is not accidental that in Bikat Kahani, Afzal intro- 
duces us to the lover’s sorrows during the months of sdvan, or July-August when 
the monsoon is at its height, and thus the laments of the lonely ndyikd presumably 
at their shrillest. 

In all of this Afzal conforms to the conventions of the Barahmdasd. Where he 
differs quite markedly is in his use of language for Bikat Kahdnt is not just in a 
dialect of Hindi. Afzal’s language ranges, instead, from pure Persian—such as 
when he quotes Persian verses from the poet Jami—to dialects of western Hindi 
with a predominance of tadbhava words derived and modified from Sanskrit." This 
range is already unusual for its two linguistic extremities, but it is the middle range 
of Afzal’s language that is the most surprising for here one sees the most agile 
turns of phrase. Take, for example, a sentence where the grieving ndayiké taunts 
those ‘warriors’ who have never known the pain of separation: 


D A tadbhava, literally ‘bom from it’ is a word derived from Sansknt, rather than from 
Persian which, in the course of its historical existence, has gone through sound changes in 
consonance with the modem South Asian language m which it 1s used. Thus, ‘bika’ is a tadbhava 
word, being derived from the Sanskrit ‘wkafa’, meaning, ‘immense’ or ‘termble’ By analogy, 
Latinate words in English might be called tadbhava, and Italian words may be said to bear a 
strongly tadbhava relationship to Latin. Since there 1s no technical English term describmg this 
process in South Asia (‘Latinate’ immediately takes us to the specific terrain of Europe and 
Latin), I will henceforth treat this as an English noun and also use the verb ‘tadbhavisation’ to 
refer to the process by which a particular register of speech or writing is ‘infused’ with an 
unmodified Sansknt vocabulary. In the case of north Indian literary texts the opposite of 
‘tadbhavisation’ would be ‘Persinnisation’ or ‘Arabicisation’, and, more recently, ‘Anglicisation ’ 
For the cultural histonan and literary critic the issue, then, is the aesthetic, emotional and social 
consequences of the tadbhavisation of a work which could otherwise have been expressed in 
another register, such as, for example, the Persian or Arabic. 
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Bava'i ki nahi jis shakhs ko pir 
ce dénad dard-e digar ra, are bir? 


You, who’ve never known the pangs of sorrow 
What, O warrior, d’you know of others’ pains?" 


The English translation inevitably levels the macaronic texture of the couplet which 
alternates between such Hindi words as ‘pir’ (‘pain’, from the Sanskrit ‘pida’), and 
‘bir’ (‘warrior’, from the Sanskrit ‘vira’). But in contrast to these tadbhava words 
what is one to make of phrases like: ‘ce danad dard-i digar rd’ (What does he know 
of other pains)? The fragment is surprising in its use of not Just Persian nouns, but 
also of Persian verbs and case markers. It is above all through the liberal use of such 
purely Persian phrases that Afzal creates a linguistic texture so markedly different 
from that of the early Urdu of poets like Sauda, who did use a highly Persianised 
vocabulary of nouns and adjectives, but never Persian verbs. The use of Persian 
verbs, case markers, and quotes from Jam! is all the more unusual when juxtaposed 
against the special forms of address which Afzal uses from the stock vocabulary of 
a special female speech which Hindi-speaking men never use except to mimic women. 
For example, Afzal’s ndyikd, frequently prefaces her laments with the vocative ‘17’, 
used exclusively by women when addressing other women of roughly the same age 
and social status. Thus, for example, the ndyikd says: 


Khirad gum kard4, majnan ho rahi rt 
Losing my wits [this in pure Persian], I became a second Majndn [this in Hindi].’ 


This already stark contrast between Persian and the special domain of Hindi femi- 
nine speech is further complicated by variations in the kinds of Hindi Afzal chooses. 
His is not a uniform dialect of Hindi, but rather alternates between Braj and Khari 
bolt (two dialects of western Hindi from the region around Delhi), with occasional 
words taken from the dialect of southern Hindi. Afzal seems interested in using the 
widest possible range of language, but not in order to create a middle range of 
language using some elements of both; his effort seems calculated, instead, to 
juxtapose the different languages in discrete bits, much like the tesserae of a mosaic 
which retain their separate outlines despite their placement within a larger tableau. 

If Afgal’s macaronic verse were the only example of its kind we might note it for 
its peculiarity and move on. However, far from being the only one of its kind Bikat 
Kahani is part of a corpus of Perso-Hindi macaronic verse—a corpus which is 
mostly unpublished and seldom discussed, for neither Hindi nor Persian scholars 
from South Asia claim it as part of their literary canons, while Iranian and Western 
scholars of Persian generally consider it outside the pale of ‘proper’ Persian, ‘com- 
promised’ as these texts are owing to liberal infusions of Hindi. Thus it is that the 


“ Hashmi and Khan, Bikat Kakant, p 33. 
S Ibid, p 44. a 
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curlews which cried ‘through throats where many rivers meet’ are today heard by 
no one'at all. This is what I mean by a disabling assumption of monolingualism in 
the study of South Asian literature. 

Whether or not we feel comfortable in acknowledging their presence, or perhaps 
more pertinently whether or not we are up to the linguistic challenge posed by such 
texts, Perso-Hindi macaronic texts abound. And we do not have to look far, for in 
the textual tradition of Padmavat itself we witness a confluence of Hindi and Per- 
sian. Soon after being composed in Hindi by-Jayas!, the tale of Padmdvat was 
retold by ‘Aqil Khan Razi, the governor of the city of Delhi and the deputy of 
Emperor Aurangzeb in the last years of his rule over the Mughal Empire.'* In his 
abridged version of the Padmdvat, RAZI inserts couplets from such famous Hindi 
poets as Sdrdds within the otherwise Persian body of his verse. Again, as with 
Afzal, Razi’s effort is to juxtapose discrete bits of Hindi and Persian, rather than to 
blend their grammars and vocabularies in order to create a middle range like Urdu. 

Now that we have noted the peculiarities of Mughal macaronic verse, the ques- 
tion remains as to why elite, Mughal authors should choose to write in Hindi when 
they clearly lived in a courtly sub-culture which valued Persian as the language of 
refined discourse, especially for the expression of lyric poetry. Eaton’s explanations 
offer us no signposts in our search, for they specifically address the motivations of 
missionary Sufis in writing Hindi, and Bikat Kahdnt is emphatically nota Sufi text. 
The Urdu critic Hafiz Mahmdd Sher&ni suggests a possible approach. By placing 
Bikat Kahani within a discussion of the development of Urdu in Punjab, Sherani 
locates its bilingualism within a teleology of Urdu. Placed in a venerable genealogy 
consisting of the Hindavi writings of Amir Khusro and Shar&fuddin Maneri, Afzal 
becomes a humble contributor to the long process of linguistic brewing which 
finally culminates in the ‘real’ Urdu of Sauda, Mir and, of course, Ghalib. As such 
Bikat Kahan! marks a stop on the long march of the north Indian vernacular to- 
wards the telos of the fully mature idiom of Delhi in the mid-eighteenth century. 

The process of brewing by which Urdu allegedly formed itself is sketched by 
Sherant through an: analogy with code-switching in modern north Indian—and 
especially Punjabi speech where, says Sherdni, ‘a speaker may begin with the 
intention of uttering a sentence in Urdu, stuffs an English snippet in the middle, 
only to end with a Punjabi verb’. Such a point is reached ‘without any special effort 
or artifice’ (ye siirat baghair kisi khds koshish ya tasannu’ ke paidd ho gayt hat). 
But in Sherant’s estimation the peculiar macaronism of Bikat Kahdnt is no asset, 
and so, he continues: ‘In this poem Persian phrases and compounds have been 
crammed in at all odd points in such a way that the modern taste cannot find them 


16 Razt’s retelling was called Shama‘ o Parvdnah (The Flame and the Moth) and exists only 
in unpublished manuscript versions For an extended discussion of the text, see Shantanu Phukan, 
‘Through a Persian Prism: Hind: and Padmdvar m the Mughal Imagmation’, Unpublished Ph.D. 
Dissertation, University of Chicago, 2000. For a manuscript version see ‘Aqui! Khan Razt, 
Shama’ o Parvanah, Bthé MS # 1634, British Library, London For a traditional biography of 
Riazi see Khushgo, Safinah, 1959. 
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acceptable.’ Of course, since in Sherani’s view this is incipient Urdu, such ungain- 
liness is to be expected, especially when it comes from Punjab.” 

For Sherani the Hindi-Persian macaronism of Bikat Kahéni bears the same taint 
of grossness as did the mixed Latin-Italian verse for Italian humanists who first 
coined the term ‘macarronico’ to name a kind of burlesque pioneered in the 1490s. 
Here is Teofilo Folegno, a Renaissance humanist from Padova who wrote such 
verse for parody, defining his practice in a treatise on macaronism: 


This poetic art is called ‘macaronic’ from macarones, which are a certain dough 
made up of flour, cheese and butter—thick, coarse and rustic. Thus, macaronic 
poems must have nothing but fat, coarseness and gross words in them!’ 


For the refined Latinate tastes of Teofilo, macaronic speech was just as low in the 
hierarchy of possible speeches as macaroni still is in our own culinary hierarchy of 
Italian pastas. And yet, gross as it was (or precisely because it was felt to be gross), 
this mixture of Italian and Latin was judged the more effective in making jabs. 
Sharper barbs could be fashioned of it than of the smooth Latin. 

And it is here that we must begin with Bikat Kahdnt—by asking what could be 
expressed more effectively in a mixture of Hindi and Persian than in pure Persian, 
the expected choice of language for a literatus like Afzal. And it is also here that we 
have to admit to a blindness, for we cannot sit in the presence of seventeenth- 
century readers of Bikat Kahdnt to see whether or not a smile played upon their 
faces as they heard the ndyikd grieve in both Hindi and Persian. Impossible to tell 
for sure, but it does seem to me that unlike the burlesque of Teofilo, Afzal’s intent 
was not to make the grieving ndyikd the butt of satire or parody. The primary mood 
in Bikat Kahdnt is the pathos of separation, or viraha. The reader is not asked to 
laugh at—but, rather, to cry with—the ndyika. 

I will address the issue of pathos, and particularly the kind of pathos that is 
enhanced by the use of Hindi, but for now, let me voice one important disagreement 
with Sherani by pointing out that Bikat Kahani does not use casual or spoken 
speech. It is, instead, a highly self-conscious literary undertaking. Its alternation of 
Hindi and Persian is, I would argue, a matter of far greater deliberation and aesthetic 
choice than the inter-linguistic slippages in modern or pre-modem street-speech. 
Its macaronism is precisely a result of tasannu or artifice, and mannerism. Its 
heteroglot nature has not just come about, but bas been deliberately, even pains- 
takingly, constructed. If one is attentive to the literariness of Bikat Kahdni, then 
one must ask how its macaronic texture was the result of aesthetic choices made by 


1? For the followmg comments by Sherant see Mazhar Mahmad Sheran!, ed, Magalati Hafiz 
Mahmad Sherdnt, Lahore, 1966, Vol. 2, pp. 99-100. For a more positive appraisal of Bikat 
Kahan! see Jalibt, Tartkk, Vol. 1, pp. 62-69. 

* Quoted m Ugo Ennco Paoli, 1 Latino Maccheronico, Florence, 1959, p. 5. See also Siegfried 
Wenzel, Macaronic Sermons: Bilingualism and Preaching in Late-Medieval England, Ann 
Arbor, 1994. 
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a competent and sensitive author trying to enhance the pathos of separation by the 
use of Hindi. 

Subsequently, I will attempt an answer to these questions, but for now let us begin 
by recognising the fact that whatever Afzal’s motivations in alternating between 
Persian and vaneties of Hindi, the result was a text of such complexity that it could 
only be enjoyed by a highly-educated polyglot, well-versed in both Hindi and 
Persian. The enjoyment of such linguistic and literary complexity presupposes a 
degree of education and cosmopolitan experience not normally available to rural 
masses. Their liberal use of Hindi notwithstanding, Bikat Kahani and R&zi’s 
Padmavat are both texts written for the highly-educated Persianised elite of Mughal 
India—whether they were Hindu or Muslim. In other words, we have to imagine an 
author like Afzal or RAzi inspired by something other than the virtuous ideal of 
communicating to the masses by writing in their vernacular. We have to imagine an 
ideal reader who was familiar with Persian and several dialects of Hindi, and further- 
more, was adequately read in both literary traditions to appreciate the departures 
from the generic conventions of both the Bdrahmdsd and the ghazal—departures 
which make Bikat Kahan! a memorable text. Such a reader would not have acquired 
Hindi or Persian merely to cope with the demands of living in a multilingual society, 
but would have been interested in mining this dual heritage to extend the expres- 
sive reach of both languages. 


Ol 


One expressive world which opened more fully to Afzal through his use of Hindi 
was, I would argue, the world of ‘feminine’’’ emotions and life-experiences as de- 
fined in the context of Mughal culture. Both Hindi and Persian possessed an elabo- 
rate vocabulary for the expression ofa lover’s grief at separation from the beloved; 
but in writing Bikat Kahani Afzal was tackling a genre which probed specifically 
feminine emotions, and which heightened the pathos of separation by positioning 
the confined woman within, gazing out at the expanse of ever-changing nature 
which was denied her, but which contained her lost or, worst yet, deceitful lover. 
The Barahmdsd derived its emotional punch from the unequal status, positioning 
and movement of the wayward man and the sedentary woman. In this sense, it was 
a fairly perfect mirror of Mughal society. 

The strongest voice in the tradition of Persian poetry was that of the ghazal, and 
this was an emphatically ungendered voice. The strict avoidance of gender speci- 
ficity in the Persian ghazal was achieved all the more naturally for, unlike Hindi or 
Urdu, Persian lacks gendered verbs, nouns or adjectives. Of course, it is perfectly 
possible for the Persian narrator to assume a female persona by describing unam- 


1 Feminine experiences and emotions as construed by a Mughal, and not a contemporary, 
audience. Thus, I do not want to suggest the existence of a stable set of emotions and experiences 
which are the essential and exclusive domain of women m all historical circumstances, but rather 
to sketch that range of sentiments which Mughal society deemed the natural domain of women. 
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biguousty feminine scenarios, or parts of the female anatomy, but such directness 
was deemed crass by the society which produced the ghazal. It was not possible, 
however, to stress the gender of the speaker through the structure of Persian 
grammar itself. By using Hindi, and especially that sub-set of Hindi speech which 
is used only by Hindi-speaking women, Afzal grounds Bikat Kahdnt specifically 
and unambiguously within a female setting. Now the laments echo unmistakably in 
the privacy of the women’s quarters where the only immediate hearers are other 
women addressed by the ndyikd in the intimate, feminine vocative ‘rf’. We the 
readers—especially the men—are eavesdroppers. Even for contemporary readers 
like myself this aesthetic of eavesdropping constitutes one of the central delights 
of a Bdrahmdsd. Imagine, then, how much more intense the delight of eavesdrop- 
ping must have been for an elite, Mughal reader living in a society far more radically 
segregated by gender than is ours. This is the physical world of the Barahmdsd 
without inhabiting which we cannot inhabit the emotions of the grieving nayikd. 

The convention of using Hindi for women’s speech was not peculiar to the 
Persian-writing Mughal literati, but continued into the eighteenth century, by when 
the same literati were writing increasingly in a heavily Persianised Urdu. A simul- 
taneous consideration of Hindi in relation to a newly emerging Urdu of course 
invites the charge that in its new juxtaposition with Urdu, Hindi must necessarily 
have been valorised differently than in the previous century when Persian was the 
only expected choice for literary expression by the Mughal elite; to continue the 
biological metaphor, a changed habitat creates a different ecology. A honing of our 
understanding of the changing flavour of Hindi certainty demands reflection on 
how Hindi acquired a different set of cultural resonances as a result of the rise of 
Urdu in eighteenth-century Mughal India; however, to the extent that Urdu and 
Persian continued to be written by the very same authors a consideration of Urdu 
verse illumines yet another aspect of the ecology of Hindi in its Persianate environ- 
ment. f 

The work of Muhammad Rafi Sauda (1713—80}"! is a good place to begin an 
examination of the continuing use.of Hindi as a feminising agent in its Persianate 
environment for not only does Sauda stand at the very cusp of the era when the 
Mughal elite began using Urdu for literary purposes, but also the linguistic range of 
Sauda’s verse is somewhat greater than that of later Urdu poets like Ghalib who 
confined themselves almost exclusively to a Perso-Arabic lexicon. Sauda, by con- 
trast, wrote not only in the idiom that we have come to know as ‘standard’ Urdu, but 
occasionally also ranged into pure Persian, as well as into the range of Sanskrit- 
derived vocabulary which today we call ‘Hindi’. Sauda’s work, therefore, is an ideal 


» For the most recent research on the history of the naming of this new vernacular see Shams 
al-Rahmén Fardq!, ‘Unprivileged Power: The Strange Case of Persian and Urdu m Nmeteenth- 
Century India’, Annual of Urdu Studies, Vol. 13, 1998, pp. 10-11. 

1! For a traditional biography (tazdarah) of SaudA see Muhammad Husain Azad, Ab-+ Haydt, 
Lahore, n.d., pp. 141-60. See also Ralph Russell and Khurshidul Islam, Three Mughal Poets: Mtr, 
Saudd, Mir Hasan, Cambridge, 1968, pp. 37-69. 
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place to begin asking questions about the ecology of languages in the elite literary 
culture of Mughal India. 

Sauda was a prolific writer. His Kulliyat (Collected Works) consists of two mas- 
sive volumes arranged according to the various genres expected of an Urdu poet. 
One encounters, first, his biting satires (Aijv) on which, above all, Sauda based his 
reputation, and thus his living. Next follow the Urdu ghazals, the masnavis (long 
narrative poems), and marSiyds (elegies in honor of the martyrs of the battle of 
Karbala). Sauda’s Persian ghazals constitute the smallest section, and finally bring 
the Kulliyät to its close. The basic stock of Sauda’s lexicon is not radically different 
from that of classical Urdu poetry in its degree of Persianisation; however, in all of 
these genres (except the Persian poems) one notices a greater flexibility of linguistic 
range than in the work of nineteenth-century Urdu poets like Ghalib or Zauq. And 
this flexibility becomes especially apparent in Sauda’s marsiyds, where he ranges 
frequently into a Sanskrit-derived vocabulary of tadbhava words not as frequently 
encountered in his ghazals or satires. Some tadbhava words (like ‘sis’ and ‘ran’: 
‘head’ and ‘battle’ respectively) come to form the stock of conventionally used 
words in the evolving idiom of Urdu marstyds, and the reader comes to expect them 
not only in the writing of Saudā, but also in that of later marsiya writers like Mir 
Anis and Dabtr. Occasionally Saudé composes marsiyds in a register which even 
for his corpus of marsiyds is unusual in its density of tadbhava words; and in these 
marsiyds it is not just the vocabulary, but also the grammar, which is remarkable in 
its proximity to the grammar of regional Hindi dialects like Braj, Deccani, and, in one 
instance, even Punjabi.” 

Sauda’s marsiyds provoke two questions about the aesthetic and emotional 
resonance of Hindi in its Persianate environment. First, why is it especially in the 
genre of the Urdu marsiyd that we see the greatest departures from a Persianised 
vocabulary, and second, why, within this field of relatively un-Persianised vocabu- 
lary, do certain marsiyds stand out even more in their use of tadbhava words? 

One such marsiyd containing a combination of regional Hindi grammar with 
Sanskrit-derived words presents the laments of the women survivors of the house 
of Husain. The speakers in the elegy are: Fatima, the mother of Husain; Zainab, his 
sister; and Sakina, his young daughter. As they are all led in chains through the 
burning desert to the Caliph’s palace in Damascus, we encounter Fatim4, grieving 
for her dead son: 


Kase kahiye bat kaun man sun ke bajhe 
rovat hin din rdt Husaind ran men jūjhe 


2 For his Urdu and Persian ghazals, mukhammasdt and satires seo Mirza Muhammad Raff 
Saudā (Muhammad Hasan, ed), Kullryat-! Sawda, Vol. 1, Delhi, 1985. For Sauda’s marsiyds see 
Kullryat, Vol 2 (editor unnamed), Allahabad, 1971. For Saudi’s Punjabi marin see ihid , p. 363. For 
a very self-consciously Deccani use of language by Saudi see ibtd , p. 432. For a macaronic Urdu- 
Persian usage see the marstyd ın musaddas (sextet): rbid, p. 376. 
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nainan barasata nirakhata, umagata hai chhāti 
pydse madre hai nabi ke aise nati 

geri se kapde range, mukh par male bhabhūt, 
pilcchen bib! fatimd ‘kit gafyo mero pit?’ 


Whom shall I tell, who will understand? 

Weeping I spend my days and nights—my Husianā dead in battle 
Eyes rain as I gaze, and my chest heaves 

How they slayed with thirst the grandson of the prophet 

Dyeing her clothes with saffron, rubbing her face with ashes 
Sobbing, says Bibi Fatima ‘Where’s my son gone?’? 


We may well shy away from the politically thomy issue of labelling Fatima’s speech. 
Indeed, our choices are many, and bewildering: is it, for example, ‘Urdu’ or ‘proto- 
Urdu’, ‘Hindi’ or ‘Hindavi’? Or is it, instead, the classical literary dialect of ‘Braj’? 
The debate about the precise nomenclature and classification of Hindi versus Urdu 
has long exercised us, and it is, in my opinion, both arid and pointless, since 
answers to it are largely dependent on one’s ambitions in forging either long or 
short genealogies for contemporary speech. As such, it reveals far more about the 
politics of contemporary South Asian language communities than about Mughal 
social realities or aesthetic values. In fact, I would claim that the tussle over whether 
a literary text is in Hindi or Urdu is largely a distraction which detains us from the 
more pertinent issue of discussing the aesthetics and politics of the literary text in 
question, whatever its linguistic classification. In this case I simply follow Sauda’s 
lead, for he himself felt the need to name the particular register of speech when he 
labelled the marsiyd clearly as being ‘dar zabdn-i purab! dmez’—‘mixed with the 
eastern dialect’. 

Whatever the linguistic label we choose to give Fatima’s lament, one point is 
undeniable—it abounds in Sanskrit-derived words like ‘pi’, ‘nain’ and ‘mukh’, 
which are anomalous in Sauda’s largely Persianised register of speech. Both the 
narrator’s speech and that of the women in this elegy lack the Perso-Arabic 
vocabulary which Sauda uses extensively in his ghazals as well as other marsipds. 
Furthermore, in the use of forms like ‘gatyo’ and ‘kit’ (instead of gayd and kahan), 
Fatima departs entirely from the standard Urdu-Kharl bol! grammar normally used 
by Saud as well as most non-Deccani Urdu poets.” The tone of Fatima’s speech is 
certainly less polished because of her avoidance of Persian and her pointed use of 
a regional Hindi dialect. It is overwhelmingly as a result of this, I would argue, that 
her lament is laced with an informal, familial affecton—a tone established immedi- 
ately in the opening line by Fatima’s transformation of ‘Husain’ into ‘Husains’ 


D Ibid., pp. 524-27, 

* Deccani Urdu ghazal poets like Quli Qutb Sh&h are known for their liberal use of tadbhava 
words as well as the feminine voice; this, however, ts a tradition that dies out in the Deccan by 
the carly eighteenth century; it is, furthermore, a tradition that does not significantly influence 
either the north Indian Rekhta-Urdu poetic tradition, or the history of its criticism. 
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through the addition of the diminutive suffix ‘A’. Fatima thus claims the prerogative 
ofa mother to address as a little child the son who was in fact in his fifties when he 
lay headless and parched in the sands of Karbala. 

The loss which Sauda explores here is specifically a domestic and familial loss. It 
is, ın other words, a loss unimaginable in the topography of the ghazal which, 
though also a poetry of loss, does not accommodate sorrow within the confines of 
the home. Widowhood and sonlessness are modalities of grief which appear risible, 
if not monstrous, when grafted on to the body of a ghazal. The grieving lover of the 
ghazal inhabits a far bleaker space. And he inhabits a more public space. The 
ghazal plays itself out in a series of conventionalised topographies: the küc 
(alley), the bazar, the caman (garden), the dasht (wilderness) and the bazm (soirée). 

Typically, the lover in a ghazal may hang about the beloved’s alley in the hope of 
catching a glimpse of him/her; he/she may try to intercept the beloved in the garden 
where the flowers remind him of the beloved’s face and the cypress of his graceful 
stature; he may finally glimpse the beloved in the soirée, only to be snubbed or 
pointedly ignored; disappointed in love, and oblivious to his appearance, he may 
appear in the most public of all places, the bazar, where there is no dearth of 
advisers to counsel him at droning length, and where he may also be upbraided by 
the shaikh for his shameless behavior, exhausted, the lover may finally retreat to 
the wilderness which forms the antithesis to the city, the site of his public humila- 
tion and private pain. But except for the soirée every one of these scenarios defines 
an open, publicly accessible space; and even the soirée, though held indoors, is 
only a marginally domestic space, being limited to the most public part of an elite 
house, the living room. 

The ghazal maintains a scrupulous distance from the home and locates its sor- 
rows in non-domestic spaces. And along with domestic spaces the ghazal avoids 
familial relations. As I stressed earlier, mothers, sisters or fathers do not intrude _ 
upon the lover’s sorrows, either to comfort or chide; nor do they comment upon the 
beloved’s wilful cruelty. In the emotional logic of the ghazal, the home and the 
family are not only a distraction, but also a dissonance. 

The marsiyd, by contrast, is nothing if not a poem of domestic sorrows and 
concrete blood relations. Not only is its location domestic, but it is, furthermore, a 
specific domestic scene—the family of Imam Husain. And since the marsiyd lo- 
cates itself unequivocally in the family, it also locates itself in the specifics of 
gender—women form almost half the cast of characters in the marstyd. The laments 
of the male characters in a marsiyd often come from the battlefield; but the women 
grieve from the seclusion of the tents pitched outside the battlefield of Karbala. 
‘And the occasions on which we hear the women lament include such intensely 


3 Eyen when the home appears in the ghazal it is significant as a ‘negative spece,’ that 1s, for 
its inaccessibility to the lover. For example, in Ghalib’s famous she'r- main vakdn pakhuncd to 
un Kf gdllyon kd kya favab? ydd thin fitnl du’den sarf-ı darbāņ ho gayIn (Though at last I 
reached his [beloved’s] home what could I say to his stream of abuses? Every prayer I knew I'd 
used up to slip past the door-keeper). 
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domestic—and thus all the more macabre—occasions as the ‘wedding’ of Qasim, 
held on the eve of the final battle, an occasion for which the groom’s body arrives 
riding on a bier. An exception to these ‘indoor laments’ are the laments we read of 
in this marsiyd by Sauda, for here the women grieve on therr enforced march through 
the desert. True, for once the women are in the open desert and not ın an enclosed 
domestic space, but that is precisely the pathos of the marsiya—that those who 
should by rights be in seclusion and embossomed by their families, are denied this 
and made to wander in public view. Thus, the marsiyd locates itself in the specific- 
ity of gender, family relationships, and domestic settings. The emotions it exploits 
are often quite unambiguously women’s emotions. And the speech which corre- 
sponds to an outpouring of such emotions is pointedly un-Persianised.* The emo- 
tional texture and physical location of Sauda’s marsiyd is much closer to the 
Barahmdsd where the laments also unfold within the walls of a home and in the 
campany of other women. Thus, even though the verses of Bikat Kahdni and the 
marsiyds of Sauda are conventionally claimed as the literary ‘property’ of two 
different—and often mutually antagonistic—communities, I would argue that they 
are rooted in the soil of a very similar aesthetic logic. Is there a coincidence, then, 
between women’s speech, domestic settings and the use of Hindi in certain genres 
of Mughal poetry? If so, then what is the relation of this literary choice to the 
empirical reality of Mughal culture? 


IV 


The elite Mughal equation of Hindi with women’s speech was not, I would argue, 
merely a literary convention. It was, instead, a fairly faithful reflection of a social 
reality which inclined men and women to speak different registers of a common 
language, and sometimes entirely different languages altogether. We know very 


% The vernacularısed nature of the marsiyd, at both the linguistic and thematic levels, has 
often been noted by Urdu cntics For example, C.M. Naim, ‘Urdu in the Pre-Modern Period: 
Synthesis or Particulansm?’, New Quest, VoL 6, 1978, p 9. Naim writes, ‘The marsiya is the one 
genre of Urdu poetry which, as it developed, managed to maintain its onginal balance of local 
and foreign elements. In these elegies the emotions are Indian though the’ personae are Arabs; 
the landscape ıs conventional—sort of vintage ghaza/—but the material culture, customs and 
nituals are Indo-Muslim.’ Naim suggests that this ıs so because the marsrya wnter seeks, above 
all, to create a tear-jerker which will reduce tho assembled Shia gathering to communal and 
cathartic weeping. ‘marsryas are written to be read before an audience in a majlis, and to make 
the listeners cry To succeed in tts chief goal a marsrya has to be firmly rooted in the intmate and 
the local." Thus, Naim partly anticipates my own argument Where I differ from hım 1s in 
suggesting that m addition to aiming generally for a local physical setting, the maršā aims to 
evoke a set of ‘feminine’ sentiments and losses, and that this specifically gendered set of 
emotions are best expressed in an un-Persianised, and hence to the Mughals unpolished, speech. 
Such a speech was deemed appropmate for the evocation of ‘feminine’ sentiments largely 
because this is what tho elrte Mughal women, and especially domestic women, (not courtesans) 
spoke at home I also differ from Naim in drawing connections between the genro of the marsiya 
and other ‘feminme speech’ genres, like Bikat Kahdnt by Muhammad Afzal 
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little of how or what elite Mughal women spoke, either among themselves or with 
men. And we know even less of what they wrote. We do know, however, that 
despite a constant trickle of immigration from Central Asia, Persian was not the 
language of greatest fluency for most women among the Mughal elite, since in the 
Indic environment it could only be acquired through an extended formal education 
with a maulavi. The most elite among Mughal women did manage to learn Persian, 
and some, like Emperor Aurangzeb’s daughter Zebunnisd, even became accom- 
plished poets in it.” But Zebunnis& quickly exhausts the list of prominent women 
poets who spring to mind. This was largely because formal education required the 
student to attend schoo! outside the home, while elite married (and marriageable) 
women were expected to observe pardah and remain at home.” 

Elite courtesans, however, were a different matter altogether. If we accept 
Muhammad Hadi Rusva’s celebrated novel Umrdo Jan” as a fairly accurate de- 
scription of late Mughal education,” we see that for urban, elite courtesans, a 
grounding in Persian, and especially Persian poetry, was considered de rigueur. 
For such courtesans, Persian-knowing maulavis were hired and retained by the 
‘brothels’ (kothe), thereby bringing Persian into the house, rather than sending the 
women out to it. Indeed, elite urban courtesans like Umrao Jan were probably the 
only group of Mughal women to be predictably and extensively educated in Per- 
sian. But the elite, urban courtesan was a very special type—she formed as miniscule 
a part of Mughal courtesan society as high-priced ‘escorts’ do in ours. More 
common, by far, were the numerous village courtesans whom Umrao encountered 


For her diwin (anthology of poetry) see Zebunmisi Begam (Magan Lal and Jessie Duncan 
Westbrook, trs), The Diwan of Zeb-un-nisa’ The First Fifty Ghazals, London, 1913. 

B We see how the dilemma between educating manageable giris while still mamtuning pardah 
was solved in Nazir Ahmad’s novel Tawbd an-Nasith (The Repentance of Nasdh) In this 
mineteenth-century didactic novel, Ahmad solves the problem of womens’ education by having 
the central female character in the novel, Fahmidah, open an all-girls’ school at Aer home, 
thereby bringing the students into a domestic space in the presence of a marned woman, rather 
than sending them out into the relatrvely more public space of a schoo! Significantly, ıf we look 
at the curriculum prescribed by Ahmad (and taught by Fahmidah) we notice that Urdu is taught 
for practical reasons of being able to deal with life in north India, and so 1s some elementary 
Arabic (so the girls may correctly pronounce verses from the Qur'an). Persian, however, 18 
conspicuous by its absence, to say nothing, of course, of Persian poetry, which would have been 
regarded as superfluous, if not downright harmful, for girls headed for marriage. See C M. Naim, 
‘Poze Winning Adab. A Study of Five Urdu Books Wnitten in Response to the Allahabad 
Government Gazette Notification’, ın Barbara Metcalf, ed, Moral Conduct and Authonty The 
Place of Adab in South Asian Islam, Berkeley, 1984, pp. 309-12. 

d Mirzh Muhammad Had! Rusva, Umrdo Jan Add, Aligarh, 1996 (onginally published 1899). 
For an English translation see David Matthews, tr, Umrdo Jan Add, Delhi, 1996 For an 
extended discussion of speech gradations in the novel see Shantanu Phukan, ‘Through a Persian 
Prism’, pp. 50-57. 

%® Having been published in 1899 Umrdo Jan is not, of course, a ‘Mughal’ novel, but it 13, 
nevertheless, a good source for recreating the social and material contexts of late Mughal north 
India because the world ıt descnbes—nawdbi Lucknow—wes such a self-conscious hei to Mughal 
traditions which, I would argue, continued well beyond the final dissolution of the Mughal 
royalty in 1858. 
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when she was, kidnapped and taken out of Lucknow to serve at the court of a 
provincial Hindu kingdom, or even the commoner type whom she described in her 
later life as hanging about the fairgrounds of Lucknow. In the recollection of her 
life-history Umrao is very quick to point out that these courtesans were skilled in 
neither the musical nor the poetic arts. Nor, of course, were they adept in Persian, or 
even in Persianised Urdu. They were, quite simply, sex-workers, from whom the 
customers expected neither the pleasure of witty conversation nor the challenge of 
poetic exchanges. 

In Rusva’s novel, we detect two distinct gradations of speech—elite, urban men 
and courtesans display their virtuosity by speaking and writing Persian, or an 
elaborately Persianised Urdu, while domestic women, like Umrfo’s mother in 
Faizābād, and later her lover’s wife in Lucknow, talk in a variety of unstandardised 
vernacular dialects with a minimum of Persian. So, although a handful of Mughal 
women from royal families or elite courtesan ‘families’ did write and compose in 
Persian, it largely remained the domain of educated men. In fact, throughout Mughal 
history, and well into the nineteenth-century, a command of Persian was the mark of 
an educated man, whether Hindu or Muslim. Thus, by retelling the Hindi Padmdvat 
in high Persian, Mukhlis was not just transporting the tale into a register acceptable 
to his literary friends, he was also bolstering his own reputation as a man of letters, 
and possibly competing with his friend, the great lexicographer Sirajuddin Khan 
Arzii, who was also present that sleepless night at the fairgrounds. 

By contrast, in Mughal culture the un-Persianised vernacular—often simply 
called ‘bhakha’, or ‘speech’?!—was associated with women. And I would add that 
its strongest association was not just with any women, but especially with married 
and, thus, house-bound women. It is because this association was already widely 
prevalent that numerous late nineteenth-century proponents of Hindi could glorify 
the language by personifying it as a virtuous housewife, while vilifying Urdu as a 
harlot in their attempts at promoting the one over the other as the national lan- 
guage.” The association of an un-Persianised vernacular with virtuous domestic- 
ity is already implied in Mughal texts like Sauda’s marsiyd where Fatima’s 
domesticity is fully highlighted by her pointed avoidance of Perso-Arabic words. 
Would her laments have had the same ring of helplessness or outrage if Saud& had 
made her cry in the same polished, Persianised speech in which gender-less lovers 
and beloveds lisped to each other in his ghazals? As with the association of Hindi 


a 


3! Which ıs in itself a tadbhavised form of the Sansknt ‘Bhäsā’ and thus hints at the radbhava 
nature of this vernacular Thus, for example, early publications of Padmdavat are titled Padmavat 
Bhakha (Padmdavat in the Vernacular). See Muhammad ‘Abdul Vahid Ghafarallah, tr., Padmévat 
Bhakhd Mutarjim, Kanpur, 1905. For other earlier uses of this word to refer to an un-Persanised 
language see Phukan, ‘Through a Persian Prism’, p. 129 

* And not just as the virtuous housewife, but also as ‘Queen Abode of Truth’, opposed to Urdu 
as the ruthless nval for the throne For glorious representations of Hindi (and negative ones of 
Urdu) ım late nineteenth-century literature see Christopher King, ‘Forging a New Linguistic 
Identity. The Hind: Movement in Banaras, 1868-1914’, in Sandra Freitag, ed , Culture and 
Power ın Banaras, Berkeley, 1989, pp. 179-81 
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and musicality, this particular association with women has also had a long life, 
persisting well into the twentieth century. Many north Indians brought up in pre- 
partition South Asia still remember that until quite recently Hindi was called ‘auraton 
kf zabdn’, or ‘the womens’ language’, and that those who so called it thus intended 
a contrast with the vastly more Persianised Urdu. 

The un-Persianised vernacular, or bhdkhd, was not, however, a uniform thing. It, 
too, was graded, and one of its nuances was a very specialised idiom called the 
‘Begamaii zaban’ or ‘lady’s jargon’. Begamdtt zaban distinguished itself most 
conspicuously through its unique stock of curse words, diminutives and terms of 
endearment. A word such as ‘mid’ (corpse) could be hurled at someone intensely 
disliked, and would immediately identify the speaker as using Begamdati zaban. As 
such, the Begamati zaban extended the emotional reach of language, by making it 
possible to express greater extremes of both love and hatred, affection.and annoy- 
ance. But it is significant that only women had the prerogative of using its unique 
vocabulary. A man using a word such as ‘mid’ could count on being laughed at for 
being effeminate. Thus, if un-Persianised Hindi was womens’ speech (auraton ki 
zaban), Begamātī zaban was the very heart of this speech—the inner core from 
which men were not just discouraged, but actively barred. 

Predictably, Begamati zabdn was neither Persianised nor Arabicised. What little 
Persian or Arabic it did have was pronounced—or according to some ‘mispro- 
nounced’ —with the Persian ‘zs’ changing to ‘/’s’ and the ‘khs’ to ‘khs’. It was this 
special sub-set of speech, and its many ‘mispronunciations’ of Perso-Arabic 
sounds, which a late nineteenth-century Muslim reformer like Maulana Ashraf ‘All 
Thanavi sought to correct in his didactic book Bihishtl Zevar (Heavenly Orna- 
ments).™ And it is precisely this change of pronunciation of Persian words that 1s 
also evident in those passages of Afzal’s poem where the nayikd speaks in Hindi. 
But unlike the begams who spoke the Begamati zabdn, Afzal’s ndyika surprises us 
by breaking out in chaste Persian and, in one instance, even Arabic. And when she 
does so we get the distinct impression that were she to walk out of the pages of the 
text her diction and pronunciation would meet with the approval of any mauldnd. 

As a technical term, Begamati zaban is usually reserved for nineteenth- and 
early twentieth-century women’s speech. However, since the peculiar social condi- 
tions which produced a distinct ‘lady’s jargon’ were not unique to the nineteenth 
century, I would assert that a similar gender-based cleavage also existed in the two 
prior centuries of Mughal culture, with women speaking a medley of unstandardised, 
and usually unnamed, local dialects with a thin veneer of Persian, and an even 
thinner one of Arabic. In our contemporary jargon we tend to group such unstand- 


D See Gail Minault, ‘Begamatl Zub&n: Women’s Language and Culture in Nineteenth-Century 
Delhi’, India International Centre Quarterly, Vol. 11(2), 1984, pp. 155-70. 

H Maulana Ashraf ‘Alt Thinav! (Barbara Metcalf, tr.), Perfecting Women Mauldnd Ashraf 
‘Alt Thanavt’s Bihisht Zevar, Berkeley, 1990. Seo especially p. 321 where the Mauland promotes 
the Arabic words for the four directions (mashriq, maghrib) over the tadbhavised Hindi ones 
(parab, pacchim). 
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ardised, un-Persianised dialects under the rubric of ‘Hindi’. This, however, is quite 
far from the official Hindi of post-independence India, which carries an increasingly 
crushing load of unmodified Sanskrit words. 

In the eighteenth century, Saudā called such un-Persianised women’s speech 
‘the eastern dialect’, thereby hinting that the eastern reaches of the Gangetic plain— 
being furthest removed from Delhi and Lucknow, the two centres of Persianate 
culture—spoke a language less Persianised. For a Mughal intellectual like Sauda, 
Affal’s incursion into an un-Persianised ‘Hindi’ might well have connoted ‘popu- 
lar’ speech, but for him its efficacy would not have consisted in its orientation 
towards the rural Hindu masses, but, rather, in its vivid evocation of a rustic and 
unschooled women’s dialect which all Mughal elites heard at home, especially in 

_ the women’s quarter. 

While savouring the rusticity of un-Persianised speech in writing, its highly- 
educated, Persianised, male readers would have been under no illusions as to who 
this literature was intended for. Neither Afzal, nor RAZI, not yet Sauda breathed the 
air of a liberal world which deemed a reaching out to the masses in their vernacular 
the burden of the noble intellectual. To imagine this Hindi literature as demotic in its 
intended audience 1s to foreclose the possibility of a sophisticated, Persianised 
male taking delight in reading a rustic, unacademic speech that he himself seldom 
spoke publicly, and which he would certainly not have deigned to write to his 
intellectual equals, whether they were male colleagues or educated courtesans, 
Afzal’s genius as a poet lay ın his surprising juxtaposition of this vernacular 
(bhdkhd) with a chaste Persian in the laments of a grieving woman. His text de- 
lighted Mughal readers because it defied their expectations, and not because they 
found its Hindi easter to understand, nor yet because they could use it as an 
effective means of communicating with the Hindu masses. 

The conception of the vernacular as the ‘voice of the people’ or in service of ‘the 
people’ is best viewed as a trope in our own modem consciousness. I would also 
add that for the study of pre-modem literature it is a disabling trope, and one that 
needs to be historicised and questioned. To do this, it helps to begin with the 
realisation that the glorification of the vernacular as ‘voice of the people’ is a 
conception that serves the social ideals of the founders and members of modern 
nation states. Throughout the nineteenth century and continuing up to the present, 
the logic of nationalism seizes upon language—and especially the vernacular as 
opposed to the classical language—as an essential building block of a shared 
national identity; so much so, that Benedict Anderson’s description of a nation as 
a ‘vernacularly imagined community’ seems particularly apt. And one characteris- 
tic of ‘vernacularly imagined communities’ 1s their unfailing celebration of the 
vernaculus, the native-born. ‘In modern narratives of nationalism’, writes Sumathi 
Ramaswamy, ‘the language of a nation assumes importance because it is the tongue 


* For a discussion of the predictably populist nature of ‘vernacularly imagined communities’ 
see Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communities: Reflections on the Origin and Spread of 
Nationalism. London, 1983, pp. 69-82. 
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of its citizens, the very essence of the people who speak it. Correspondingly, the 
power of the language appears to derive from the power exercised by the collective 
entity, “the people” in the nation.”* 

With Mughal culture, however, we step into a radically different ethical and 
intellectual terrain. As we enter this landscape we have, above all, to bear in mind 
that we are visiting a culture before the advent of the nation, and a time before 
egalitarian national philosophies came to celebrate the ‘folk’ as the very marrow of 
the nation, and so to court them as the indispensable element of the emerging state. 
Whether Hindu or Muslim, the Persianised urban elite of Mughal India did not 
conceive of themselves in ‘vernacular terms’—which is to say that they did not 
value their written or spoken language according to its proximity to the speech of 
the masses; nor did they view mass accessibility as a measure of literary success. 
But at the same time their overwhelmingly elite outlook did not translate simply and 
literally into an avoidance of the vernacular, or even its strict separation from high 
classical Persian. Those elites who enthusiastically participated in Persianised art 
forms, and maintained their exclusivity and social distance from the masses, never- 
theless used an un-Persianised Hindi for special occasions, such as, for example, 
when they wanted to evoke a self-consciously rustic, domestic and feminised reg- 
ister of speech. Thus, in discussing Mughal literature we should be alert to the 
literary possibilities of the combinations of Persian and the vernacular, while at the 
same time explaining these combinations in a way that does not presume an 
egalitarian sensibility.’ To fail to do this is to bury this literature and its users 
within the graveyard of our own ideals. - 


% By contrast, she writes: ‘Prior to the nation’s birth, Tamil was valorized not because ‘it 
ensured communication between its speakers, enabled the schooling of its citizenry, or facilitated 
the governance of the populace. Instead, it was held in awe for its demonstrated ability to 
perform wondrous miracles and command the all-powerful gods.’ In Sumathi Ramaswamy, 
‘Language of the People m the World of Gods: Ideologies of Tamil Before the Nation’, Journal 
of Asian Studies, Vol. 55(4), 1998, pp 66-67. 

7 The anachronistic imposition of our own vernacular ideals to pre-modemity is a distortion 
which is alive and well in the study of South Asia, especially among politically liberal historians 
overJy-eager to find in pre-modem India glimmers of modern liberal subversions of hierarchic 
structures. One glaring example of such historiography is Sudipto Kaviray’s attempts at outlming 
a logic of writmg and speaking in pre-modem India. In writmg of the rise of vernacular literatures 
he says: 


. They [i.e. vernacular literatures] arise haltingly, always making reverential genuflexions in 
the direction of the high tradition and its texts, which they were eventually to undermine 
Their first and most impessive texts are attempts to stretch the riches of this high culture 
towards the lower, culturally depnved orders. Their implicit justification would have been 
that, if religiosity and aesthetics were significant and valuable for all human beings, those 
without the use of Sanskrit [or Persian?] should not be deprived of these values. As a result 
these literatures assume a consciously subaltern relation between themselves and the high 
classical texts (emphasis added). 


Sudipto Kavıraj, ‘Writing, Speaking, Being: Language and the Historical Formation of Identities 
in India’, m Dietmar Rothermund, ed., Nationalstat und Sprachkonflikte in Sud und Swdostasten, 
Stuttgart, 1992, pp. 33-34. 
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Let us emerge from this forest of details to reconsider the issue of literary identi- 
ties in Mughal India. What I have just presented suggests, I hope, some framework 
ofa logic of language use—enough ofa framework to allow me to propose that for 
elite Mughal intellectuals Hindi usage was, among other things, a matter of aes- 
thetic, and not just practical, considerations. The aesthetics of Hindi usage was 
often linked to its perceived rusticity, which, in turn, connoted to elite Mughal 
readers an unschooled, domestic, feminine voice. It was thus that both the rustic 
femininity of Hindi and the urbane masculinity of Persian were thrown into sharper 
relief when contained in the voice of the grieving ndyika of Bikat Kahani. Thus, 
the resulting narrative could appeal more fully to the sensibilities of an elite 
Persianised reader like Mukhlis who on the one hand deemed Persian the language 
of refinement, and so strove in his public life to claim its profile and status, but who 
simultaneously succumbed to the thythm of eastern dialects, as does the heart 
upon hearing a ‘melody brimming with pain’. 


Vv 


So far I have addressed explanations which view Persianate Hindi literature as 
Populist in inspiration and use. Such explanations invariably isolate one prominent 
use for this allegedly populist Hindi literature: they claim that the masses addressed 
by this literature were not only un-Persianised, but also non-Muslim, so that this 
demotic literature was simultaneously conversionary in its effects. If, as I have tried 
to demonstrate, the issue of language use had much to do with the logic of aes- 
thetic considerations, and not merely with the logic of ‘practical’ matters, then it 
behoves us to ask how an issue like ‘conversion’ functioned within this logic. Put 
another way, what were the associations of ‘conversion’ in the Mughal literary 
imagination? To arrive at these associations or meanings we have to approach 
conversion not just as a historical process, but also as a literary trope. To under- 
stand conversion literarily we again look at Bikat Kahdnt or, rather, at a Mughal 
reaction to it. 

The reaction to Afzal’s poem is by the Persian poet Valeh Daghestant (d. 1756), 
who in the 1730s compiled a biographical sketch of Indian poets writing in Per- 
sian.* In the section on Afzal, we see Valeh grappling with the anomaly of a 
Persian-knowing elite Mughal poet choosing to write in Hindi. -Valeh explained 
Afzal’s motivation by writing, we would say constructing, a biography which por- 
trays A fal as a convert to Vaisnavism. Valeh mentions that, although a maulavi, in 
his old age, Afzal fell madly in love with a young Hindu woman from the pilgrimage 
city of Mathura. So consumed was he by her that giving up both prayers and 
fasting he hung about her alley in hopes of catching glimpses of her. Spurned 
repeatedly by her, and ridiculed by the children in the neighbourhood, he eventu- 


™ “All Qulf Khan Viileh Daghestint!, Riyaz al-Shu’ard, The Bnitish Museum, London, MS, 
Add. 16.729. The biographic meident recorded by Valeh is reproduced in Sherant, Magdlat, Vol. 
2, pp. 67-68 
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ally shaved off his white maulavi’s beard, apprenticed himself to the Hindu priest 
of a local temple, and got busy learning the Indian sciences. Being intelligent he 
made such marvellous progress in Hindi, that he was eventually appointed succes- 
sor to the temple priest. It was in his new capacity as the converted Brahmin priest 
that Afzal finally managed to waylay his Hindu beloved one day when she came to 
offer piijd at the temple. When she saw the immense transformation in the ex- 
maulavi she was instantly ashamed of all she had put him through and immediately 
chose to convert to Islam and become his wife. Valeh dates A fzal’s Hindi verses to 
the period of his obsession with the Hindu woman. 

How are we to navigate our way through this biography? Clearly, to read it as a 
factual account of Afgal’s life would be naive; equally naive, however, would be to 
dismiss it as mere fancy, for, while it may tell us nothing of the actual circumstances 
of Afzal’s life, or of conversion as a historical process in pre-modern India, it speaks 
quite eloquently of a Mughal intellectual’s grasp of the issue of writing in Hindi, 
and its relation to the issue of conversion as a literary trope. The paradigm of 
conversion which Valeh followed in constructing his biography of Afzal is a trope 
in Sufi bagiographies and is encountered most conspicuously in Fariduddin *Afar’s 
thirteenth-century Persian masterpiece, Mantiq al-Tair (Conference of the Birds). 
‘Attar relates the story of a certain Shaikh Sandan who falls in love with a Christian 
woman, and in blind obedience to her becomes a swineherd, thereby forfeiting his 
status as a Muslim shaikh. He plunges further into kufr (disbelief) by donning the 
cap and belt of the Christians. Eventually, however, he returns to the Muslim com- 
munity. 

In the inversionary logic of Sufi paradigms, the lover’s path to true knowledge 
and union with the beloved lies through immersion in the darkness of disbelief and 
the resultant public censure, or maldmat. It is through his patient endurance of this 
censure that the true lover proves his resolve. Thus, it 1s no accident that in the 
biography Valeh shows Afzal bursting out in couplets which praise infamy and 
destruction as a blessing on the suffering lover. From the Sufi point of view the 
courting of public censure as a result of abandoning Islam makes yet another 
significant point: it establishes a tension between conventional religious obser- 
vances and the intuitive grasp of Truth which a Sufi attains after enduring hard- 
ships, and which often leads him to act in outlandish ways. Of course, for a Sufi the 
unveiling of Truth through union with the beloved takes precedence over confor- 
mity to the rules of correct religious behaviour, it is this hierarchy of values that the 
Sufi-lover establishes through becoming an outcaste in the Muslim community. 
But the foray into disbelief is only an intermediate step, for, partly in response to 
orthodox critiques, Sufis also recognised that the truly successful mystic should 
ultimately be capable of containing himself to the point of maintaining the external 
decorum required of all social beings. Thus, while the first flash of esoteric know- 


» Fariduddin ‘Aptir (Sayyad Siidiq Gauharin, ed.), Afanng al-Tawr, Tehran, n d., pp. 67-88. For 
an English translation see Afkham Darbendı and Richard Davis, tra, The Conference of the Birds, 
London, 1984. 
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ledge may indeed cause the Sufi to loose his wits, ultimately the ecstasy has to be 
contained. It is thus that Shaikh San4n returns to the Muslim community. 

When Valeh constructs the biography of Afzal on the Sufi paradigm of the 
wayward but true lover, he hints that Afzal’s linguistic exclusion from the commu- 
nity of Persian-writing poets parallels the self-exclusion of the Sufi from the commu- 
nity of conventional Muslims. Thus the biographer casts the poet’s persona within 
the mould of an ideal Sufi. Like Shaikh San4n, Afzal also emerges the better for this 
foray into kufr. In the logic of Valeh’s imagination, the Hindi which Afzal chose to 
write was a product of the excess of love which blinded him temporarily to the path 
of both the conventional Muslim and the conventional Persian poet. But this tem- 
porary turning away from convention was not just progress on the path of errors; 
it was, instead, the necessary first step to gaining an intimate knowledge of the 
beloved. Thus, for Valeh, whose biographic imagination was steered by Sufi para- 
digms, Afzal’s decision to write in Hindi was not a concession to the simple sensi- 
bility of rural non-educated Hindus, but rather the necessary outcome of a stage 
along the lover’s path, which the poet writing of love also treaded. VAleh must have 
been thoroughly aware that his inclusion of Afzal ina biography of Indian Persian 
poets was questionable, since Afzal’s only composition was a hybrid Hindi-Per- 
sian poem. Thus, by including Afzal in his biographical compendium, Valeh was in 
some sense offering a defence of Afzal’s decision to write in Hindi. In the logic of 
this defence, Hindi was presented as proof of Afgal’s profoundly transforming 
experience of love—an experience which presumably rendered his love poetry all 
the more potent, for ıt was now no mere lisping about love, but proceeded, instead, 
from a solid core of experience. 

Like Eaton, Väleh also explained the choice of Hindi by an elite, Persian-knowing 
poet in terms of an interface between Hindus and Muslims, but with one twist. In 
Valeh’s explanation the movement is reversed—it is not the Muslim poet who 
addresses the potential convert in his simple idiom; instead, the Muslim poet be- 
comes a Hindu to speak in the Hindu’s idiom. May we, then, feel free to say that 
Valeh talks of a conversion? Only, I believe, if we take care to note the difference 
between what he and we mean by ‘conversion’. By conversion Valeh seems to 
have meant a good deal more than merely the shifting of allegiances from this 
community of believers to that. Conversion may indeed mean that, but for Valeh the 
more interesting conversion was the initiation of the poet, and presumably also the 
reader, into the transformative possibilities of the path of love. Hindi and immersion 
in Hinduism were merely the external signs of such a ‘conversion’. 

In contrast to modern historians like Eaton or ‘Abd al-Haqq, Valeh did not under- 
stand conversion simply as a historical process; nor did he view Afgzal’s choice of 
Hindi exclusively within the binary framework of a Hindu—Muslim interaction. The 
conversion which Valeh sketches presumes a rather different burden of commit- 
ment, and is oriented towards a very different debate than what we in the late 
twentieth century mean when we talk of ‘conversion’. For one, Valeh’s conversion 
was not an apocalyptic event leading to an estrangement from an original confes- 
sional community; it was, instead, a luminal moment in the unfolding ofa ritualised 
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process of self-integration. As such, it lacked the finality which for us is a defining 
characteristic of ‘religious conversion’, especially when we understand conver- 
sion simply as a historical process. 

Second, in terms ofits intellectual grounding, Afzal’s conversion echoed an age- 
old debate within the Islamic tradition—the debate, that 1s, between a strictly 
legalist, literalist position and a Sufi mystical position on the persistent tension 
between public decorum and religious ecstasy. This debate had been rehearsed 
before, elsewhere in the Islamic world, for example, by ”Ațtār writing in thirteenth- 
century Iran of Shaikh San4n’s conversion to Christianity and pig-farming. Thus, 
the rhetorical effect of Valeh’s construction of Afzal’s persona as a Sufi heretic 
(kafir) was to root Bikat Kahdnl within a venerable debate internal to the Muslim 
community. To be sure, this ongoing Islamic debate in both its South Asian and 
Middle Eastern variants cast a sidelong glance at non-Muslims. In ‘Affar’s case, 
the glance rests on Christians; in the bulk of Persian ghazal poetry it is the wine- 
drinking Zoroastrians dwelling at the fringes of the city who express the liminal 
identity of the reprobate lover, and in Valeh’s case the bearer of the liminal identity 
is the Hindu Vaisnava priest. Certainly, all of these accounts tell us something 
about the relation between Muslims and various non-Muslims, but they do infi- 
nitely more than just this. They also, and I would say primarily, voice tensions 
within the Muslim commumty. The thrust of such accounts is not to articulate a 
dialogue with or against Hindus or Christians, but, rather, to illumine yet another 
facet of a debate central to the self-understanding of medieval Muslims vis-a-vis 
Sufism. 

I will conclude by restating a question with which I began: how do we do justice 
to the study of a community as intricate as that of Mughal India? There is a ten- 
dency among us (9 read the history of medieval India as the unfolding of an over- 
whelmingly agonistic dialogue between Hindus and Muslims. It is thus that we 
explain Persianate Hindi writing as the outcome of a Muslim desire to convert 
Hindus by speaking to them in their vernaculars. In so doing, we move within the 
narrow orbit of a question that has lately held the Indian national imagination in its 
thrall. The question involves the presence of Islam in India as a problem to be 
explained: how might we account for the spectacular success of Islam, and its 
ability to win so many converts in India despite its radically un-Indian texture, a late 
arrival in the subcontinent, and, above all, a linguistic dependence on Arabic and 
Persian? In the post-partition and post-Babari Masjid climate of South Asia, the 
question has come to acquire a breathless urgency, for it ıs fundamental to the self- 
perception of both Hindus and Muslims as people with divergent religious identi- 
ties and commutments. In India, it clamours all the louder in the political imagination 
of an increasingly conservative Hindu majority trying to forge a national unity by 
presenting Islam as a historically persistent internal threat to the integrity of a 
Hindu nation. 

The question of Islamic success has traditionally been answered in a number of 
ways. One conventional answer presents Islam as a religion of the sword, and so 
attributes Islamic success to a history of coercive conversions among Hindus. 
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Indian Muslims as well as secular liberals have reacted with alarm to this image of 
conversion by sword, for the last century of violence has amply proven the poten- 
tial of such images in sustaining social violence. If in such a climate of growing 
antipathy to Muslims, the Islamic ‘success’ in India is explarned by means other 
than coercion, then Islam appears in a generally more favourable light and Muslims 
as less problematic on the national stage. It is here, in the logic of a defensive 
Muslim and liberal response to the popular narrative of conversion by force, that 
the Sufi finds a useful niche as the peaceful disseminator of Islam. It 1s not an 
accident that in the historiography of such liberal Muslim authors as Maulavi ‘Abd 
al-Haqq, Sufi authors minister gently and even ‘democratically’ to the Hindu ‘avam, 
winning their hearts by talking to them in their own language. The role of the Sufi as 
a gentle preacher and disseminator of Islam is largely unquestioned and it is a 
handy counter-narrative to the long list of alleged Islamic conquerors (ghazt) who 
sit so heavily upon the modern Hindu imagination. Presented thus, Persianate 
authors who chose to write in Hindi become instruments of an essentially ruthless 
Islam as it marches juggernaut-like upon a passive Hindu majority. To do justice to 
the complexity of Mughal society, we might begin by asking ifit is possible to place 
Hindi writing by Persianate authors within a broader range of aesthetic, theological 
and political concerns than is allowed by the logic of contemporary Hindu fears of 
a Muslim minority. 

A proper acknowledgement of the complexity of Mughal culture will begin with 
the recognition that in addition to the dialogue between Hindus and Muslims, there 
sounded throughout Mughal history other dialogues, such as that, for example, 
between Muslims and Muslims; that Mughals like Valeh sometimes made sense of 
their world in reference to these debates, for they may not have felt as sharply the 
Hindu-Muslim polarity which is so blindingly a part of our mental ‘furniture’. The 
recognition of this difference between our imaginative world and that of Mughal 
times does not demand that we naively accept the cheerful historical narrative of 
Hindu-Muslim brotherhood that is officially prescribed by the Indian Government 
in its ceaseless attempt at promoting a national culture of tolerance. What it does 
require, however, is that we recognise a fuller range of intellectual and aesthetic 
concerns animating the Mughals as they went about creating a cultural fabric that 
still retains the power to move us with its intricacy and subtlety. 
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As even a cursory glance at the vast amount of periodical and pamphlet literature of 
the second half of the nineteenth century would confirm, all new literary endeavours 
in modem Hindi were shot through with an urgent sense of history. Not only were 
the claims to antiquity and to nationhood staked historically, but also all spheres of 
social activity, and here I include literature, were fast acquiring ‘history’. The authors 
of each literary genre, newly created or assimilated, sought to prove their linear 
descent and legitimacy by establishing links with ancient texts. The most obvious 
example of this antiquarian enterprise was the attempt to link the novel, a manifestly 
new literary genre, with Kadambari, the ornate seventh-century Sanskrit courtly 
romance in prose.! The historical essay, which came into being at this time, bad no 
obvious predecessors in the immediate past. It could, however, cite and relate to 
various works in Sanskrit and the vernacular which helped reconstruct the past. 
There were several knotty problems linked with this endeavour, most centrally 
the question of dating the works thus used in order to bring them within the chrono- 
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1 On the beginnings of the novel in Hindi, see Vasudha Dalmia, ‘A Novel Moment in Hind: 
Pariksa Guru or the Tutelage of Trial’, m Vasudha Dalmia and Theo Damsteegt, eds, Narrative 
Strategies: Essays on South Asian Literature and Film, Leiden/Delhi, 1999, pp 169-84. For a 
broad perspective on the development of the novel m India, see Meenakshi Mukherjee, Realism 
and Reality. The Novel and Society in India, Delhi, 1985. On the introduction of various new 
literary genres nto modern Hindi, see Vasudha Delma, The Nationalization of Hindu Traditions: 
Bharatendu Harifchandra and Nineteenth Century Banaras, Delhi, 1997, pp 222-337. 
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logical scheme acknowledged by Western historians. Only then could the data 
contained therein be validated. The Purfinas, once themselves considered works of 
history, had been widely discredited, even as a historical source. This could obvi- 
ously and radically change the very nature of historiography as has been shown 
for Bengal. If, in the early nineteenth century, ıt had seemed entirely plausible to 
think in terms of the cosmic time-cycle of the yugas, to locate Bhdratavarga in a 
topography equally cosmic and to accept the genealogies of the Puranas as given, 
the latter half of the century had seen a complete reversal of this scheme of things. 
Not only were the Puräņa genealogies of royal houses considered entirely suspect, 
but the very idea of thus chronicling history was also radically modified.? 

If the transition from the old to the new was made abruptly in Bengal, the re- 
sponse in Banaras was both less precipitate and more complex. For one thing, 
historiography in late nineteenth-century Britain and Europe had itself undergone 
changes. Anthropology and folklore were widening the bounds of old-style his- 
tory, and this made itself felt in the colonies almost immediately. Further, Banaras 
faced changes introduced by the colonial state much later than Bengal, retaining 
tenacious links with both Sanskrit tradition and local history. Thus, while the repre- 
sentatives of the modernising elite in the North West Provinces and particularly 
Banaras sought to adopt the new and the newest, they also found other ways to 
authenticate the traditional. They continued to value the Puranic and the local-oral, 
and to remain bound to it—even as they bowed to the authority of the orientalist 
which both Sanskritised and homogenised. 

In the first part of my article, I would like to consider the notions of history as 
they reconstituted themselves in both Britain and her colonies in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century. In the second, part, I shall retrace the path trod by Hari- 
Schandra of Banaras (1850-85), who as litterateur and amateur historian tried his 
hand at wnting manifold histories in Hindi. Situated at the heart of Banaras society, 
as a merchant prince with immense cultural influence, he became heir to this dual 
historiographic heritage—the local-customary and the pan-Indian orientalist. I shall 
consider his explicitly histoncal writings, published ın pamphlet form or in his 
periodicals, in order to analyse the uses to which he put his sources and the ways 


? We have passed from the ‘history of kings’ to the ‘history of this country’ . . This history 
now is periodized according to the distinctive character of rule, and this character, in turn, 18 
determined by the religion of the rulers. The identification here of country (def) and realm 
(rdjatva) 1s permaneat and indivisible. This means that although there may be at times several 
kingdoms and kings, there is in truth only one realm which ıs coextensive with the country and 
which 1s symbolized by the capital or the throne The rdyatva, in other words, constitutes the 
generic sovereignty of the country, whereas the throne represents the centre of sovereign 
statehood. 


Partha Chatterjee, ‘History and the Nationalization of Hinduism’, in Vasudha Dalmia and 
Heinrich von Stietencron, eds, Representing Hinduism The Construction of Religious Traditions 
and National Identity, Delhi, 1995, p. 115. 
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in which he sought to resolve the dilemma of the intellectual of his times in South 
Asia. I shall seek, thereby, to follow the delicate manoeuvres he undertook to 
resolve the tensions between the newly-forged caste, regional, Hindu and pan- 
Indian identities. In doing so, he seemed to be following the nationalist models 
forged first in Bengal, but, as I hope to show, he also clearly differed from these in 
his approach, for he both touched, and parted ways with, Puranic history and the 
European historiography of India. 


Centrifugal and Centripetal Forces 


Viewed within a larger time-frame, the orientalist as well as the nationalist historio- 
graphical agendas can be seen as a culmination of an old struggle, that of negotia- 
tion between centrifugal and centripetal forces, pulls operative for many centuries 
in the subcontinent? Put somewhat differently, it was a struggle between the San- 
skritic and non-Sanskritic forces, to be regarded not so much as two monoliths, but 
as individual entitieg partaking ın multiple, overlapping traditions which encoun- 
tered each other regionally and locally. ‘Sanskritic’ is used here both in the sense of 
the term as it was first coined and applied by M.N. Srinivas, that is, as signifying the 
upward caste mobility effected by adopting brahminic customs, but also as the 
move by these Sanskritic forces themselves to appropriate popular, folk or simply 
other traditions through the centuries. 

The situation ın the nineteenth century was somewhat more complex, since the 
negotiations involved a third force, the colonial presence in the subcontinent, 
which followed its own agenda. This presence was obviously linked with the desire 
to control most effectively. Sanskritisation as effected in this context was an admin- 
istrative, centralising move, concerned less with creative evolution or adaptation 
than with codification. What it elected to view as normative, ıt endowed with an 
inflexibility and universality unparalled in the history of the subcontinent and also 
sought to freeze this in time. The Britsh understanding of Indian culture took place 
largely through selective and sometimes even fresh interpretations of the San- 
skritic traditions as mediated by Western orientalists, who came to exercise an 
authority which superseded that of the brahmins, especially when it came to historio- 
graphy. The eagerness to gain access to the stores of traditional knowledge and 
wisdom, and to learn from Sanskrit pandits, a feature which had characterised the 
late eighteenth century, had, by the end of the nineteenth century, given way to an 
attitude bordering on contempt for the pandits. The Sanskrit College in Banaras, 
founded in 1791, was now run with the conviction that without sound training in 
modern historical-critical methods, the native teachers and students of the college 
could in fact gain little access to whatever remained of the old, and that they needed 


3 Cf. Friedhelm Hardy, ‘A Radical Reassessment of the Vedic Heritage—The Ac&ryahrdayam 
and its Wider Implications’, in Dalmia and Stictencron, Representing Hinduism, pp. 35-50. 
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to study Western histories of Sanskrit literature and Western editions of Sanskrit 
texts before they could ‘form wider and more enlightened views of Indian litera- 
ture’ 4 

The late nineteenth-century nationalist endeavour, though it was closely allied 
with the brahminic Sanskritic and the Western orientalist, was possibly even more 
concemed with being comprehensive in its efforts to enfold what it came to view as 
‘tradition’. However, it differed from the Western orientalist in that it sought also to 
modernise under the protective umbrella of the old. The desire to merge in the great 
national stream and to guide its direction could take very different forms. Once 
again, however, it is important to look closely at the respective social groups and 
religious communities involved in this process. Some groups ended up by insisting 
on more specificity, even to the point of polarity, if merging did not suit their 
interests. This polarisation could be expressed through ‘naming’ and new ‘identi- 
ties’, such as of ‘Muslims’, ‘Aryans’ and ‘Dravidians’. 

In the process of merging or assimilating with the great nationalistic Sanskritic 
stream, the nationalising forces often cited the early and mid-century European 
orientalists either to confirm the positions they adopted or to question those which 
they rejected. In late nineteenth-century Banaras, in following their own very spe- 
cial agenda, they found that they could absorb newer tendencies within British 
officialdom and other intellectual currents flowing in from the West, in so far as they 
were felt to confirm, support or extend their own approach. These currents included 
concem with folklore, with peasant cultures, and with tribes and castes, most of 
which were non-Sanskritic in their style and content. The interest of British civil 
servants turned anthropologists in these matters could serve to revalidate whole 
literary genres, such as caste histories and genealogies, set within one later Purana 
or the other, which in the past had also been concerned with Sanskritising a variety 
of social groupings. 7 


* The latter half of the century saw a rich crop of work emerging from such civil servants 
turned anthropologists and philologists. C.A. Bayly seems, rightly, to be somewhat sceptical of - 
Shahid Amin’s proposition that the ethnographic work of civil servants such as William Crook 
‘was, in effect, a discursive strategy to bury change within tradition’. See Christopher A. Bayly, - 
Empire and Information: Intelligence Gathering and Social Communication in India, - 
1780-1879, Cambridge, 1996, p 354. Crook and others were much more ‘conservationists as 
well as oridntalists, and their perceptions owed much to the tum ın contemporary European 
sensibilities towards popular culture represented in the British case by the legal thought of Sir 
Henry Maine This new thinking about race, popular culture and authenticity was consciously 
radical and modem’ (:bid., p. 355). Their representation of Indian life was indeed, as Bayly 
observes, informed by powerful undercurrents in Indian life itself (cbid., p. 357) However I 
would see these undercurrents as the ever present centripetal forces that were genumely difficult 
to reconcile with visions of a monolithic Aryan, brahminic or Sanskritic culture. Both British 
and Indian amateur ethnologists and antiquarians (in the termmology of the day) had, in fact, to 
undertake a series of manoeuvres in order to reconcile the contradictions which surfaced whenever 
they attempted to fit ın their findings within the frames of the newly constructed monolithic 
Aryan-Sanskritic culture. 
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Folklore, Local History and Nationhood 


In reviewing these processes today, journals such as Indian Antiquary, founded in 
1872 by James Burgess and published in Bombay, acquire great interest and value. 
Not only was every civil servant a potential antiquary and scholar, but every 
native with access to English education could also aspire to this position, though 
in the first decades of the journal’s existence, there were obviously few native 
contributors. 


We invite all our readers to aid us with their pens; there is no country where 
fresh information of the most varied sort lies so near to everyone’s hand as in 
India; and whoever tries to write, we feel sure, will find his field widen and deepen 
in interest, the oftener he makes the attempt to put it into form for the interest and 
instruction of others.’ 


In the pages of this one journal alone both centrifugal and centripetal forces can be 
observed in operation. There is a strong Sanskritising, appropriating current, which 
attempts to fit in all data into a larger scheme of things, but there is also the dispas- 
sionately documentary, detailing the manners, customs and languages of tribes 
and castes which bad remained firmly outside the pale of vara society. It was quite 
clear that not everything could be neatly packaged. Social and cultural tensions, 
caste based and otherwise, continued to prevail. The data itself pulled in various 
directions, spilling over the boundaries provided by the DharmaSastras. 

It is worth noting, however, though it was nowhere expressly stated, that the 
data thus collected, or rather its summation, transformed the very concept of what 
constituted the history of the country, poised as it was on the threshold of nation- 
hood: 


The scope of this [journal] will be as wide as possible—addressing the general 
reader with information on Manners and Customs, Arts, Mythology, Feasts, 
Festivals and Rites, Antiquities and History,—in which every one, in any way 
connected with the country, ought to feel an intelligent interest,—and at the 
same time it is intended as a medium of communication between Archaeologists 
in the East and West. Its Correspondence columns will afford ample opportunity 
for the amicable discussion of many questions, on which more information is yet 
required before any fixed opinion can be formed, and for propounding Queries 
on all matters fairly within the domain of Oriental Research. By presenting its 
readers with abstracts of the most recent researches of savants in India, Europe 
and America, and by its translations from German, French and other European 
languages—it will make fully accessible to the many Native Scholars, un- 
acquainted with these languages, the latest results arrived at by the greatest 
continental scholars.® 


5 James Burgess, ‘Prefatory’ to Indian Antiquary, 1872, p. 2. 
* Ibid., p. 1. 
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On the common grounds created by the journal, East and West were expressly to 
meet, pool and exchange information. However, it was cultural and social history 
rathér than political history which was being written and this was to be found 
embedded in myth and legend, in oral narratives and in the manners and customs 
which had survived the ravages of time.’ If these were modern, progressive 
notions, they could and did, for all their modernity, merge and meet with older 
notions of history. Myth and legend had not only figured as history but had also 
carried various other forms of historical narrative within themselves. As Romila 
Thapar has demonstrated so lucidly, generational history existed within the mythic, 
Just as it has always been possible to contain linear notions of time, astronomic and 
mathematical, within the ritual and the circular. Cyclic time had a genesis and a pre- 
dicted termination; it did not preclude other categories of time. The listing of gener- 
ations in the Visnu Purdna, for instance, begins with a description of the progeny 
of Manu, the mythical father of mankind, to then go on witha sequential reckoning 
of generations which, as Thapar has pointed out, is for all practical purposes an 
exercise in linear time. Other kinds of generational histories such as bardic chronicles 
and caste histories drew on the Puranas for legitimating purposes, though they 
were not identical with them. For instance, they relate the succession of later rulers 
and then go on to emphasise the major concerns ‘perceived as important to histori- 
cal change’. These included primarily ‘the recognition of the importance of acquir- 
ing caste status, the emergence of institutions linked to state formation and the 
establishing of new religious sects supportive of caste hierarchy’? Ethnologists 
and antiquarians now turned to these genealogies and chronicles with a new curi- 


7 See Richard M. Derson, The British Folklorists: A History, London, 1968, on the anthropologist 
Edward Burnet Tyler and his notions of cultural history as accessible in myth and folklore. In his 
Researches into the Early History of Mankind and the Development of Civilization (London, 
1865), ‘Tyler considered with obvious relish two vexing problems posed by myths: What degree 
of historical truth, if any, do they contain? Were similar myths the result of diffusion or 
independent invention?’ (Dorson, The British Folklorists, p. 188). Tyler placed mythical 
narratives on a broad spectrum running from the hustorically valid to the purely inventive. In 
Primitive Culture: Researches into the Development of Mythology, Philosophy, Religion, Art 
and Culture (London, 1871), Tyler codified his observations on the behaviour of folklore with 
a new concept—‘Survival in Culture’—which made rt possible to view practices once labelled 
‘superstition’ as fragments of an earlier culture. His study of myths and folklore from all over 
the world demonstrated the similarities and inter-relatronships in the traditions of primitive and 
civilised peoples. ‘Folklore could now take its place with the new empirical sciences’: (Dorson, 
The Brush Folklorists, pp. 193, 195). Collecting local data and compering it with textual source 
material, Sansknt and the vernacular were trends that motivated a deal of the fieldwork undertaken 
by imperial ethnographers (ibid, p. 333). See also Peter Burko, The French Historical Revolution: 
The Annales School, 1929-89, Stanford, 1990, pp. 6-11, for the shifts in mainstream European 
histonography towards the end of the nineteenth century. 

* ‘The term used for a succession list of any kind of a genealogy is vamfa, derived from the 
name for bamboo. This is an appropriate image where each node marks a new generation of 
growth. This itself would suggest linear tme.’: Romula Thapar, Times as a Metaphor of History: 
Early India, Delhi, 1996. 

’ Ibid., p. 37. 
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osity, as also to oral narratives and tales current in the social world of the groups 
concemed. i 

Journals such as Indian Antiquary, however, were only one medium for this 
documentation and these reflections. What was not articulated in English found 
space in the vernacular press in the guise of the historical essay, termed variously 
as itihdsa and purdtattva, which emerged as an independent literary genre.'° San- 
skrit terms were taken over, but there were new meanings attached to them; thus 
purdtattva stood for antiquities and itihdsa for a new historiography influenced by 
the European. Though the colonial periodisation of subcontinental history into 
Hindu, Muslim and British was hereby unquestionably accepted, what inevitably 
occurred with varying degrees of emphasis—and this was where nationalistic his- 
tory parted ways with the imperial—was a reinterpretation of the whole stretch of 
history in terms of the Hindu period, understood not only as constituting past 
history but as determining the contemporary political and cultural identity of the 
Hindus. Lf local and national history were thus to be reconstituted in terms of the 
Hindu, there was indeed much territory to be traversed. 

These essays then, need to be considered as part of a larger enterprise, that of 
compiling a comprehensive national history. Their perspective differed from the 
older brahminic-Sanskritic. They comprised both the constitution of the political, 
social and cultural history of an increasingly Hindu India as well as the attempt to 
popularise it and link it to the local. They also drew on manifold sources. Though 
early British chronicles such as James Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan 
and Grant Duff's History of the Mahrattas had set the tone, it was from the first a 
question of wresting this power, the reappropriation of this knowledge meant con- 
verting it into a category of Indian nationalist thought."’ Caste histories, newly 
validated, could be recurred to, as also current traditions and direct field observa- 
tions. The Puranas remained one vital source, but though history was to be deduced 
from them, they did not present it pure, so to speak; it was inherent, embedded in 
them.'? s 

In the mid-nineteenth century there existed only two general surveys in modern 
Hindi which tried to encompass the history of the subcontinent: Bansidhar’s Bhdrat 
ka Vrttant (1845) and the better known text by Raja Sivaprasidsimh, Jtihdsa 


19 Chares Morrison, ‘Three Styles of Imperial Ethnography: Britsh Officials as Anthropologists 
in India’, in Hennka Kuklick and Elizabeth Long, eds, Knowledge and Soctety: Studies in the 
Soctology of Culture Past and Present. Vol. 5, 1984. Morrison has coined the term ‘miscellany’ 
for this genre of wnting. 

n As Ranajit Guha has pointed out: ‘the production of colonial historiography was from the 
very outset an exercise in dominance and not an act of chanty’. See Rangyit Guha, An Indian 
Historiography of India: A Nineteenth-Century Agenda and its Imphcations, Calcutta, 1988, p. 3. 

12 See Romila Thapar, ‘Society and Historical Consciousness in the Ithisa and Purina Tradition’, 
m Sabyasachi Bhattacharya and Romila Thapar, eds, Situating Indian History For Sarvapalli 
Gopal, Delhi, 1986, p. 27, for the notion of the Purfinas as containing ‘embedded history’. 

4 Cf. Ronald S. McGregor, Hindi Literature of the Nineteenth and Early Twentieth Centuries. 
Vol. 8, fasc. 2 of Jan Gonda, ed, A History of Indian Literature, Wiesbaden, 1974, p. 89; and 
Kypnäcärya, Hind! ke ddimudnit granth, Banaras, 1966, p. 118. 
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Timirnäśak (1864). Both these works relied on the models created by British histo- 
rians and the textbooks written by them. Their main source of information were the 
orientalists. Yet even Sivaprasddsimph did not endorse or absorb uncritically all that 
the British historians had seen fit to report. As he expressly stated in his Preface: 


I was not fully aware of the difficulty of my task when I promised to prepare a 
little work on the History of India in Hindi and Urdu, for the use of our Village 
Schools. I knew how imperfect and full of errors the so called histories are, which 
have hitherto been written in the Vernacular, but I had not imagined for a moment 
that even so cautious a writer as Elphinstone was liable to commit such mistakes 
.... Or that a talented author like Mr. Marshman would forget the topography of 
the country... .'4 


Clearly there was a need to constitute the information anew in the new narrative 
framework of vernacular historiography. i 

However, historiography in Hindi did not consist of these larger works alone 
though it is often maintained that apart from Sivaprasadsimh’s works there was no 
historical writing worth the mention.’ The historiographical essays scattered in the 
Hindi literary journals of the period, some of which I shall consider in the next 
section, have tended to be disregarded by posterity simply because they neither 
appeared as comprehensive accounts nor as monographs, but were, rather, evén as 
essays, fragmentary in nature and often ended abruptly. Piecing together these 
fragments does, however, afford us new insights into the intellectual dilemmas of 
the day and the creative solutions being sought for them. In the following section 
it is these essays that I should like to consider in some detail, in order to discuss the 
complex historiographical response to the orientalist and the nationalist challenge 
that they embodied. 


Regional and Caste History as National History 


Hindi journalism, particularly in the format of the literary journal, entered maturity 
only in the 1970s.'* It was pioneered and dominated by the journals which came out 
in Banaras, under the editorship of Hariéchandra (1850-85), the leading literary 
figure of the day. Though he belonged to one of the most influential and wealthy 
families in the city, it was as a poet and the son of one that Harischandra legitimised 


14 RAJA Sivapras&dsimh, ‘Proface’ to /nhdsa Timirnafak: Tin Khandosh mem, Banaras, 1864. 

13 Thus ‘In the later period Bharatendu Harishchandra and his associates made a great 
contnbution to the growth of a prose literature, but historical writing did not catch up with the 
progress. Writers were largely concerned with the production of school text-books, many of 
which are translatons, and of small biographies which, as a rule, are of very poor quality’: H L. 
Smgh, ‘Modern Historical Writng m Hindi’, in C.H. Philips, ed, Historians of India, Pakistan 
and Ceylon, London, 1961, p. 461. 

H For details on the begmnmgs of modern Hind: journalism seo Dalmia, The Nationaltration of 
Hindu Traditions, pp. 227-32. 
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the publication of the Kavivacansudhd, a journal, as it described itself, of literature, 
news and politics. This journal acquired legendary reputation even in its own day.” 
In the years that Harifchandra was its editor and proprietor (1868-77), the journal 
spoke on the issues of the day with a confidence that belied the years and experi- 
ence of its editor. Harifchandra’s Magazine, later rechristened Harifchandra- 
chandrikd, followed fast upon it.'* It was in these two journals that most of his 
literary works were published. 

In addition to being a kavi (poet) himself, the editor was connected to the most 
varied associations and institutions and had as such a uniquely mediating func- 
tion. The very names of these associations point to the diversity of their fields of 
operation. There was the Kasi Dharma Sabha, most centrally representing the sac- 
ral authority that the city itself possessed for the subcontinent. Here disputed 
matters from all over the country, from Puri, Nepal, Calcutta, were sent for clarifica- 
tion and final judgement. The Maharaja of Banaras was an authority, but it was a 
medley of Kas! pandits, who met at various places to discuss, dispute and adjudge 
who finally ruled. Socially binding as well were the festive and ritual activities of the 
group of merchants belonging to the Vallabha Sampraday, who lived in and around 
the Gopal Mandir. In addition to these citadels of tradition as it was newly defining 
itself, there was the Banaras Institute, founded by men of new learning, nal Siksd, 
as Western education was called, but later largely taken over and managed by the 
British—civilians, missionaries and non-officials. The Institute had of late become 
the playground of Sivaprasédsimh and Syed Ahmad Khan and was treated with 
much sarcasm by the Kavivacansudhd. The editor bad, however, early become an 
honoured member of the Institute himself and was implicated in its activities. 

In fact, Bhdratendu, the Moon of India, a title inevitably prefixed to Harifchandra’s 
name today, was endowed on him by his countrymen through the medium of the 
press. It was the work, if we can believe later reports of the matter, of the Hindi 
journal Sdrsudhdnidhi, (which began coming out in Calcutta in 1879). It was this 
which first proposed that the poet be honoured thus and it was here that public 
consensus was sought, in lieu of the recognition which was not forthcoming from 
the British. The British had seen fit to bestow the Sitdr-e-Hind, Star of India, on 
Sivaprasddsimh, who for all his efforts to further the education of his countrymen, 
was regarded by the British as a lackey of his colonial masters. These were matters 
which were discussed freely in the journals of the day. The press was fast becoming 
a counter public instance. 

Harifchandra of Banaras, as one of the leading cultural voices in the city, also 
wrote a series of shorter histories. He used the information provided by the British, 


1! Brajratnadās, ed , Kavivacansudhd 1.1 (samvat 1924, bhidom fukla 15, 1868), 1 9 (samvat 
1926, pausa gukla 15, 1870), supplement 1.15 (samvat 1927, graven fukle 15, 1870); 3.1-3 25 
(August 1871—-August 1872), 7.34-8.45 (May 1876-September 1877); n.s. 15.15-16.30 
(November 1883—February 1885). 

18 For details on these two journals see Dalmia, The Nationalization of Hindu Traditions, pp. 
232-45. 
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but in opposition to Sivapras&dsimh,’’ he also continued to regard Purāņic sources 
as valid. I understand this attitude not as naive traditionalism, but as one that 
regarded myth, epic and genealogy as embedded in historical consciousness.” These 
had served various functions in the past and continued to do so in the nineteenth 
century. They legitimised changed social and political conditions and provided 
social sanction. Besides Puranic material, Harischandra presented a great deal of 
local legends and explications in order to support his theses, in the tradition of the 
best of the new ethnological documentation. Local history was not discarded as 
mere fabulation, but considered worthy of antiquarian interest. He was familiar with 
the Indian Antiquary, which is repeatedly referred to in his writings, as well as with 
works such as Sherring’s Hindu Castes and Tribes. His historical essays, then, are 
an intricate though not always satisfactorily resolved amalgam of ethnography, so- 
called hard historical facts, gleaned from newer histories, and the more complex 
information from the Puranas. The critical vocabulary for distinguishing between 
the different kinds of source material in any consistent fashion had not yet evolved. 
But two factors do remain consistent: the vital importance of establishing links with 
the Sanskrit tradition, yet, also, a new process of fanning out to include contempo- 
rary lore. Muslim chronicles are thereby firmly discounted as biased. Western anti- 
quarians form clear points of reference, but Harifchandra is as acutely aware that 
their beliefs can at all times degenerate into dogma and serve only their own impe- 
rialist ends. As he was to point out in the opening paragraph of his antiquarian 
essay, Rdmdyan kd samay (The Age of the Ramayana [1885]): 


Once you set about thinking and reflecting upon matters connected with the 
ancient age, [you will find that] there is no way to form an immediate estimate of 
things. The number of new works you consult will determine the range of ideas 
revealed about them. Present-day intellectuals (budhiman) have two views about 
this branch of knowledge (vidya). The one follow, without due reflection, the 
path laid down by the older European scholars (vidvän) while the other insist on 
nothing and accepts new facts as they emerge. The latter view is the more proper 
and correct but the former makes it more convenient to lay claim to being ‘anti- 
quarian’. One need only proclaim some cliches in order to become ‘antiquarian’. 
A man can become an antiquarian merely by making pronouncements such as 
these: all newly discovered statuary stems from the Jains, the Hindus are sure to 
have come from Tartar or from somewhere in the west, there was no image 
worship in former times etc. Be that as it may, we shall not insist on this line of 
thinking. Here we shall select only such few matters from the Valmiki Ramdyana 
that have to date received no attention from scholars.?! 


'? In the Preface to Part II of his History, Sivaprasidsimh had stated clearly: ‘No sober man 
ts expected to go through these pages and agamn believe m the mythology of the Purfinas or long 
for one of the old regimes > Sıvaprasädsımh, Itikds Timirndfak: Pahlā khand. 

™ Cf. Thapar, “Society and Historical Consciousness in the Itihäsa and Puräņpa Tradition’, p. 354. 

7) Harıśchandra, Bhdratendu Granthdvall: Tisrd bhāg (hereafter Granth@vali, Vol. II) 
(Brajratnadis, ed., Banaras, 1954), pp. 377-78. This and all following translations from the 
Hindi are mine. 
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By relativising the absolute authority of the orientalists, Harigchandra was validat- 
ing other sources as equally authoritative if not as more authoritative. Hereupon 
follow a series of facts, social and technological, gleaned from Valmtki’s text. 

Armed with this approach to source material, Hari$chandra tried his hand at three 
kinds of historical writing: (7) on defa, territory, that is, regional histories such as 
Mahdrdstra deś kd itihas and Udayapurodaya; (2) on various caste groups, such 
as khatris, agravals, and the like; and (3) a whole series of smaller pieces document- 
ing texts of inscriptions and copper plates, sometimes translated and commented 
upon which are scattered through the pages of his journals. I shall consider the first 
two. 


Desa 


It is an exclusively Hindu history which is presented here. Since ‘Hinduness’ was 
increasingly coeval with the territory inhabited by Hindus, the history of respective 
regions was seen in terms of when Hindu kings reigned and when they had to 
retreat. In keeping with the trend discussed in the earlier section of this article, 
nationalist history from the mid-nineteenth century onwards, turned away from 
older forms of historiography which had worked with Puranic notions of time and 
space and were more chronicles of kings rather than a history of territory, or of defa. 
It would not have occurred to older chroniclers that, for instance, the history of the 
kings of Delhi could be the history of a nation.” But in late nineteenth-century 
Banaras, it was possible for Harigchandra, more traditionally rooted than his Bengali 
counterparts, to reincorporate the Puranic or mythic sense of time and space, newly 
revalidated as they were by anthropologists and folklorists. It was with this view as 
a context that he sifted and reorganised his material. 

Mahérdstra des kd itihds® ironically begins with the coming of the Muslims, 
since, as Harischandra has to confess, there is no consistent information available 
for the period before that: 


A chronological history of Maharastra country is not available. Raja Salivahan 
is counted amongst the ancient kings there. He started the Saka era and it is also 
well-known that he killed a certain Vikrama. Prasthan, which is called Paithan 
now, was his capital. The kingdom of Devagiri was independent till the coming 
of the Muslims and RAmdev was the last independent king there.” 


Harigchandra does not disclose his sources or mention the vastly influential His- 
tory of the Mahrattas by Grant Duff in three volumes published in 1818, which was 
the obvious source of even this information and which glorified, even if reluctantly, 


2 Cf. Chatterjee, ‘History and the Nationalization of Hinduism, p. 115. 

D published first in the journal Harlfchandrachandrikd, Vol. 3(8-12), May—September 1875, 
the full text has been included in Granthdvalf, Vol. II, pp. 167-79, from which I have the 
quotations that follow. 

H Granthdvall, VoL I, p. 171. 
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the exploits of Sivaj!.* This reticence is unusual, since it is scarcely likely that 
Harigchandra did not know of this work, and he does not shrink otherwise from 
mentioning his sources. His own attitudes are, however, very clear. The Muslims 
were regarded as an interruption in history. Their period is discounted, blocked out 
as it were; it is the time before their coming which was to provide the base, to which 
it is the effort of all those who came thereafter to restore the country.” The first part 
of Harigchandra’s history deals with the exploits of Sivajl and his efforts to keep the 
country free of Mughal and Muslim influence. Not even the most determined ef- 
forts of Aurangzeb could really win control over the country during Sivaji’s time. 


” The short character sketch that Grant Duff provides makes this abundantly clear: 


Sivajece was patient and deliberate in his plans, ardent, resolute, and persevermg m their 
execution; but even in viewing the favourable side, duplicity and meanness are so intermixed 
with his schemes, and so conspicuous in hus actions, that the offensive parts of a worse 
character might be passed over with less disgust. Superstition, cruelty, and treachery are 
not only justly alleged against him, but he always preferred deceit to open force when 
both were in his power. But to sum up all, let us contrast his craft, pliancy, and humility 
with his boldness, firmness and ambition; his power of inspiring enthusiasm while he 
showed the coolest attention to his own interests; the dash of a partisan adventurer, with 
the order and economy of a statesman; and lastly, the wisdom of his plans which raised 
the despised Hindoos to sovereignty, and brought about this own accomplishment, when 
the hand that has framed them was low in the dust. 


James Grant Duff, A History of the Mahrattas,3 Vols, London, [1818] 1826, p. 297. 


™ Grant Duff in the Preface to his A History of the Mahrattas makes clear that hiš interest is 
to record the exploits of the immediate predecessors in power: 


The want of a complete history of the rise, progress, and decline of our immediate 
predecessors in conquest, the Mahrattes, has long been felt by all persons conversant with 
the affairs of India; in so much that we cannot fully understand the means by which our 
Own vast omprre in that quarter was acquired, until this desideratum be supplied. 


Duff, 4 History of the Mahrattas, p. vii. 


He took a very dim view mdeod of tho ultimate source of their success: 


The nse of the Mahrattas wes chiefly attributable to the confusion of other states, and it 
was genorally an object of their policy to render everything as intricate as possible, and 
to destroy records of rightful possession. As their armies overran the country, their 
history became blended with that of every other state in India, and may seem to partake 
of the disorder which they spread. 


Ibid., p. xv. 


Though, as Stewart Gordon has pomted out: 


It should be noted however, that it was Mountstuart Elphinstone, the well-known Bombay 
administrator of the early nineteenth century who, m his History of India, first referred 
to tho Marathas as a ‘nation’ and to Shivaji’s activities as a ‘war of independence’. 


Stewart Gordon, The Marathas: 1660-1818. New Cambridge History of India. Vol. II. 4., 
Cambridge, 1993, p 3. = È 
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At no stage is their varna affiliation discussed, though Grant Duff had been some- 
what sceptical of their claims to ksatriya or Rajput status.” Harischandra ends with 
an account of the dissolute heirs to this country, which finally fell into the hands of 
the British in 1818. The second part then goes back in time to begin with an account 
of Balaji Viśvanāth, and deals with the reign of the Peshwas: 


Sadasiv Rav Bhau with the aid of Ramchandra Baba Senabl established new and 
firm order within the territory of the Maharashtras [Harischandra seems to be 
avoiding the term ‘Marathas’]. The Maharashtrian power was fully entrenched 
at the time and they roamed and made attacks all over Hindustan. The emperor of 
Delhi was as their puppet.” 


However, as matters stood, the short account of the Marathas had to end with the 
victory of the British forces, which are not explicitly vilified here. Though the 
British had originally come to settle the infighting and squabbling and did this with 
some faimess, they claimed payment for this. The reader is prepared for the final 
catastrophe through information like the statement that Nana Phadnavis took with 
him to the beyond the wealth and power of the Maharashtra kingdom, when he died 
in 1800. The triumph of the British is noted with due reserve: 


[The British] government took the control of Maharastra in their own hands 
and entrusted the arrangements of it to Elphinstone. The aforesaid official re- 
spected the dignity and customs of the Maharashtrians and satisfied the people 
there to such an extent by making over the estates of some to be the responsibil- 
ity of some others, that the people of the place remember him to this day.” 


In that they are made out to have willingly acquiesced, the face of Maratha valour 
and dignity is preserved. 

Udoyapurodaya, an account of the rise of the dynasty of Udaypur, published 
two years later in the journal Kavivachansudhd (hereafter KVS), is Harifchandra’s 
better known historical essay.” It has three long chapters and it is much more 


7 As Grant Duff stated. 


The reader will now understand, from what has been said of the most conspicuous classes 
of the inhabitants in Maharashtra, that the name of Mahratta ıs applicable in some 
degree to all of them, when spoken of m contradistinction to men of other countries, but 
amongst themselves a Mahratta Brahmin will carefully distinguish himself from a Mahratta. 
That term, though extended to the Koonbees, or cultivators, is in strictness, confined to 
the military families of the country, many of whom claim a doubtful but not unprobeble 
descent from the Raypoots. 


Duff, A History of the Mahrattas, p. 18. 


32 Granthdvall, Vol. I, p. 175. 

» Ibid., p. 179. 

» It was published in 1877 in tbe KVS The issues for these years have been scantily preserved. 
‘There is at all events an instalment in Vol. 8(29), 8 December 1877. The booklet as a whole was 
published independently in 1878 and is available in Granthavalt, Vol. W, pp. 211-43. 
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ambitious in scope, since its aim was to review the history of a dynasty which 
claimed ancient roots, and which preserved its independence through most of Mus- 
lim and Mughal rule. After citing a popular legend to indicate as to how this 
dynasty came to be called Sisaurhdhiya, its most ancient roots are invoked in solemn 
and ringing tones: 


This is the lineage which is the most ancient and the most respected in all of 
Bharat. It is in this lineage that there have been such gigantic kings as MAndhats, 
Sagar, Dilip, Bhagirath, Hari$chandra, Raghu and others and it is in this lineage 
that Bhagvan Ramchandra took incarnation. It is of this lineage that Kalidasa, 
Bhavabhitti, as also Vyasa and Valmiki have written charitras, or biographies, 
which still bejewel Indian literature. This is the only lineage remaining in 
Bhäratvarśa which has remained on the throne in eternal sovereignty since the 
satyayuga.™ 


It is worth noting, since Bhératkhand and Hindustān are repeatedly mentioned in 
this account, that the premise is that once Hindus reigned over this whole territory, 
that it was their natural right to do so, and that they had done so since the begin- 
ning of time, that is, satyayug. Much has been lost since that time, but this one 
dynasty, which can boast of the most illustrious names in Indian/Hindu history, 
which has been celebrated in the most famous literary works, has preserved itself 
intact through time and has never given way. Even if, on the whole, the territorial 
importance of the Hindus has shrunk, this one lineage has remained in power 
continuously, however shrunk it might be at the time. Like a kernel which can again 
branch out and bear fruit, this dynasty has ever preserved its life energy, its hauteur 
and its dynamism. 

The sources for this history could not be of alien origin alone, however sympa- 
thetic their tenor. The information collected by them had to be incorporated into a 
new narrative of Hindu valour, which validated Hindu sources as well as utilised 
them. Thus: 


I have sat down today to write a history of this gigantic, valorous and ancient 
lineage. My main sources are Tod’s Rajasthan, vernacular works on the lineage 
of Udaypur and ancient copper plates. Just as the beginnings of the chronicles 
of most kings of the world are filled with many miraculous tales, so there are 
many wondrous tales set at the beginning of this one. No one need harbour 
suspicion on the historicity (of this lineage) on this account, since ancient 
chronicles are often filled with miraculous episodes and historians apply their 
intelligence to deduce from them the essentials of their history.” 


 Granthavall, Vol. II, p. 213. 
” Ibid., p. 214. 
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And Harigchandra then proceeds to relate these tales. But before doing so, he 
cites orientalist sources, juxtaposes the dates proposed by them, by William Jones 
and H.H. Wilson, to refute them with information published in more recent articles 
in the Bombay Journal and Indian Antiquary. The main figure, whose exploits 
have been related at such length by Tod, is the legendary founder of the present 
dynasty, Bapaé Raval. The account proceeds at a leisurely pace; Tod is cited but 
also refuted. At all times HariSchandra displays an independence of judgement. 
The third chapter deals rather summarily with the history of Bap&’s successors, 
shrouded as it is in the mists of time. With that the narrative comes to rather an 
abrupt end. 

Apart from several other shorter articles, Hari§chandra wrote the Kdsmirkusum, 
the history of the kings of Kasmir, depending this time on the Réjatarangini. He 
also wrote the Bad¢ahdarpan, on the Mughal kings of Delhi, though none of these 
were published in the journals. He cannot thus be accused of confining his atten- 
tion to Hindu dynasties and territories alone. But his intention was clear. As he 
stated expressly in KaSmIrkusum: 


The moon of history cannot be sighted in the clear sky of Bharatvarsa, since 
along with other ancient branches of knowledge, history has also disappeared. 
Partly there was no tradition of writing chronological history in older times, and 
what was left has disappeared in the jaws of grim time. The Jain destroyed the 
works of the Vaidics, and the Vaidics those of the Jains, . . . as if this was not 
enough, the Muslims came and burnt whatever was left. Thus were we relieved 
of our burden. Such black clouds gathered that the valiant glow of the moon of 
Bhäratvarśa was cast over.“ ane 
The purpose behind writing a history of the Muslim kings is equally clearly stated. 
There was no dearth of chronicles pertaining to this period, yet these were 
inadequate as they often distorted; they failed to present the Hindu side of the 
history, let alone chronicle any tales of Hindu valour. They virtually made the 
Hindus disappear from the pages of history. It was to redress this skew that 
Harigchandra’s short account was undertaken. 


The very Bharatvaréa which was once the crown of this earth, whose glory was 
recognized the world over, which was the mainstay of knowledge, valour and 
wealth, it is also one aspect of time that this very Bharatvarsa is lean and inferior 
today. 

There is no chronological history of the period before the sun of indepen- 
dence set here. The histories that Muslim writers have written have caused the 


D Both these articles were published as independent booklets by the Medical Hall Press in 
1884 They are available in Granthavalt, Vol. I, pp. 271-312, 313-45. 
u Granthavalt, VoL IIL, p. 275. 
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glory of the Aryas to disappear. Itis to be hoped that there will be some mother’s 
son who will undertake the labour of writing the history of his ancestors to make 
everlasting their glory. 

In this work there are only the biographies of those people who first made 
slaves of us. There are small character sketches of those lusty elephants who 
uprooted and then trampled upon the lush lotus groves of Bhdratvarga and tore 
these apart. Chief amongst these are Muhammad, Mahmud, Alaudin, Akbar, 
Aurangzeb and so on.” 


The yoke which bore down so heavily upon the country was depicted, all said and 
done, as a burden to be borne by the Hindus alone and the blame was placed 
squarely on the shoulders of the Muslims who had initiated the process. The 
humiliation and misery were projected backwards and the hostility towards the 
alien projected on them as well. The significance of these short accounts cannot be 
emphasised enough; it was thus in small steps that the grand narrative of Hindu 
India was being constructed, the vocabulary coined and the perspective clarified. 
The nationalist historians who followed had merely to put the pieces together. Each 
part of the subcontinent had been territorially reclaimed by the Hindus in the name 
of Hindu dynasties which traced their roots back to Vedic times. 

Harischandra could not have been entirely unaware of the fact that he was cut- 
ting and pruning in order to fit his information into the national frame. Since he 
obviously also resorted to Grant Duff's A History of the Mahrattas for information 
on the Marathas, he could not have failed to observe that Sivaji fought with his 
own kind as well, that he was a marauder of no mean stature. But for Harigchandra’s 
purposes it suffices to maintain that the Marathas were the last Hindu rulers, and 
that they had a misty past which linked them to illustrious and legendary names 
such as Salivahana and Vikrama. He does not touch upon the vexed issue of their 
vara affiliation. However, he has a much freer hand when it comes to the history of 
the Rajput kings of Udaypur, and draws generously on the Puranas and on Sanskrit 
court poetry, such as that of Kalidasa himself, to endow them with epic dimensions. 

The history of these regions and royal houses is interpreted from a perspective 
entirely different from that of the orientalists. Not only are they not always acknow- 
ledge as sources, but also their authority is recognised only tangentially. They 
stand in need of correction, supplementation, expansion. 


Jati 


Harigchandra had very early in his career written a history of his own jati, the 
agravals.* Their varna status as vaisyas was not disputed. Apart from describing 


» Ibid., p. 315. f 

™ Entitled Agravdlom k utpattt, the tract was first publuhed by the Medical Hall Press, 1871. 
It w available in Granthävalt, VoL II, pp. 3-12. For a short discussion of this tract sce Dalmia, 
The Nattonalization of Hindu Traditions, pp. 118-19. 
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manners and customs, Harischandra had here considered in detail the Puräņic sources 
regarding their origin and spread. However, in the nineteenth century there were 
several other jatis with uncertain claims. These could not be located specifically in 
any one of the varnas, though they had clearly belonged to privileged groups in the 
past. One such group was the kAyasths. There was heated discussion regarding 
their claims to ksatriyahood. Though they were repeatedly classed as Sudra, they 
repeatedly pressed their claims to higher status. Questions of ritual status had 
become intimately linked to employment in the colonial army, police force and 
bureaucracy.” Thus, judicial note was taken of ethnological speculations and such 
information was also collected directly by local colonial administrators. The colo- 
nial government was the largest single employer, and it was now officially possible 
to be excluded from employment on the basis of caste.” Numerous caste sabh&s or 
associations, had begun to spring up from the late nineteenth century onwards. 
Thus, all historical and ethnological writing on caste issues assumed a new impor- 
tance. 

Another group of uncertain varna status was the khatris, merchant and trader 
castes with their home in the Panjab. Harigchandra chose to support unequivocally 
their kgatriya ambitions. In Khatriyorh Mf utpatti, or an account of the origin of the 
khatris, he brought forward a number of arguments to support these claims.” He 
had long wanted to collect is ati ka purdvrtta, the antiquities connected with this 
jātt, but had been unable to do so for lack of material. His sources in the present 
study were his friend Pandit Sri Radhakysnaji from Lahore, the book Mihirprakas 
by Munsi Budhsimh and finally Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes. 

Currently, the situation was such that all kinds of jätis were busy laying claims to 
higher status. Hence there were the dhisars, who were barely recognised as vaisyas, 
since their women could remarry, claiming ksatriya status; similarly there were the 
käyasths, who had been classed as Sudras, to say nothing of the jats. The writer’s 
illustrious jat friend Raja Thakur Giriprasddsimph was among those who pressed this 
claim. What then of the khatris, jo mukhya drya jati ke nivdssthal panjab aur 
pascimottar deś merh phailt hu! hai aur jis merh sarvada acche log hote dye hairh 
(who were spread over the Panjab, the chief place of habitation of the Arya jati, and 
the North West Provinces and who has always consisted of good folk.) This, in 


n ‘(F}or the award and denial of favors (e.g. public employment, political representation) the 
colonial forced a predictable Indian response. those seeking patronage or protesting proscription 
had to speak in the name of the bureaucratically recognized category. .': Lucy Carroll, 
‘Colonial Perceptions of Indian Society and the Emergence of Caste(s) Associations’, Journal 
of Asian Studies, Vol. 37(2), February 1978, p. 249. There was a clear ‘distribution of patronage 
through caste categones’: ibid., p 250. 

N The kiyasths were not recognised as keatriyas, but had been classed as fudras instead, with 
the result that. ‘Official circulars declared Kayasths ineligible for the police service (1860) and 
the army (1883)’: Carroll, ‘Colonial Perceptions of Indian Society’, p. 244. 

P The first and longer part of the article was published in Harifchandra's Maganne, VoL 1(1), 
15 October 1873; Vol. 1(3), 15 December 1873; the final instalment, more in the nature of a 
supplement, appeared in Harifchandrachandnka, Vol. 6(5), November 1878. The full text is 
also available in Gronthdvall, Vol. IO, pp. 245-260, whence the following, citations. 
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fact, turns out to be one of the chief arguments of the essay, that the Panjab was the 
main area of Aryan settlements. This was asserted by all the English histones of 
Hindustan and here it is their authority which is invoked: 


Let no one harbour any suspicion, since I have used the word ‘Arya’ twice in the 
foregoing, that I have insisted on this out of any partiality for the country. This 
is indeed the prime abode of the Arya people and it is from here that they have 
spread to all of BharatvarSa; this will become clear from the study of English 
histories of Bhäratvarśa.“® 


John Muir himself had written to Pandit RAdhakrsnajl, Chief Pandit of Lahore, that 
in his study of Vedic literature he had found corroboration for the fact that the 
Aryans inhabited the territory which stretched from the Panjab up to Prayag. Citing 
a number of Vedic hymns which testified to this, he concluded that the khatris were 
the param dryas, the highest kind of Aryas. 

Once their Aryahood has been accepted, and this does form the premise of his 
argument, there arose the vexed question of the varpa status of this jati. Oral 
history provides the main body of evidence: 


Now there is the dispute regarding the varma to which they belong. So we 
maintain that in general they are kgatri (that is, kgatriyas). There is great contro- 
versy about how they became khatri from kgatri. It is the belief of many people 
that the people of Panjab cannot pronounce kga, that is the reason why they 
came to be called khatri rather than ksatr!. Some say that when Paragurfim de- 
stroyed the Ksatriyas, then some children were called khatris and thus saved. 
They were raised in the houses of Brahmans, Vaigyas and Stdras. Thence it was 
that many subcastes came about, such as Khatri, Arora, Bhatiya and their cus- 
toms also became like those of their guardians. A third lot maintain that this 
difference between ksatri and khatri has come into being since the times of 
Emperor Chandragupta since Chandragupta had been born from the womb of a 
Sadra woman and when he killed Raja Nanda through the strategms of Chanakya 
Br&hman, all the ksatriyas sought marriage alliances with them. But many ksatris 
separated from them and hid in the foothills of the Himalayas, and when he 
began to annihilate the kgatris, many saved themselves by becoming tradesmen 
and calling themselves khatris.*! 


Tale piles upon tale. There is one version which maintains that those kgatriyas who 
first became Jains only to reconvert again to Hindus were received back into the 
fold not as kşatrīs but as Ahatris. Gur Govindsimh and Gurd Nanak had spoken of 
the ksatris as khatris. The evidence thus provided by linguistics, local lore and 
Sikh literature is incorporated. 


 Granthdvall, Vol. MI, p. 248. 
4! Ibid., p. 249-50, 
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Conclusive evidence is also provided by the Puranas, where the story of the 
annihilation of ksatriyas by ParaSurfima is related. And it is thus that Purdnic evi- 
dence is introduced: 


We have proved conclusively in the above [thus the conclusiveness of oral 
evidence!] that khatris are ksatriyas and we have also documented the many 
options of opinion that people have offered. But we retain no uncertainties, it is 
clear that they are ksatriyas from the pronouncements we bring below on 
Paraśurāmjīs conquest of the world within section on the ten avatäras.® 


He then cites as evidence Slokas 24—43 from the Sdrasangraha of the Puranas and 
Upapuranas which in its Dasavatdraprakarana relates the story of Paragurfima’s 
conquest of the world. It is important to cite the text in Sanskrit, for the authority 
that the language and the author’s access to it gen¢rates, though it is unlikely that 
the majority of his readers understood it readily. Instead of going into a lengthy 
translation, which would have testified to the importance of the text quoted as a 
whole, HariSchandra translates or rather summarises excerpts from these, thus: 


When Paraguramjf set out to conquer the world, the earth was filled with glad- 
ness since he destroyed the wicked whose weight had caused her distress. 
Wandering the breadth of the earth and winning by his arm’s strength, he went 
to the land of the five rivers and fought a great battle with the king. Though the 
godly one was alone, he killed the entire army of the king etc. 


A Vaifya by the name of Laksmivilas took the wives and children of the brave 
thus killed and righteously protected them. And nurtured the sons and carried 
out the yajnopavita and other samskdras for them. In this way the wives and 
children of the brave men thus killed acquired the customs of the varnas of the 
men to whose houses they went and the cluster of ksatriyas belonging to the 
vamśas of agni, sirya, candramé and the nfgas, that went to the house of 
Lakgmivilas, acquired the characteristics of the Vaisyas even though it had origi- 
nally received ksatriya samskéras.” 


Hereupon two long passage from the Parvardha of the Bhavigya Purdna are cited. 
The language of this text fragment is so simple, states Hariéchandra, that it is 
unnecessary to translate. All that is important to know is that here it is once more 
clearly stated that after ParaSurama’s act of destruction, the kşatriyas of the Panjab 
laid down their warriorhood. Though their present habits and customs, in that they 
so nearly resemble those of the vaisyas, belie their ksatriyahood, it is quite obvious 
that their origin was ksatriya. 

It is characteristic of HariSchandra’s approach in this period, contextualised as it 
was in the kind of ethnological information granted pride of place in journals such 


® Ibid., p. 251. 
© Ibid., p. 252-53. 
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as the Indian Antiquary, that he presents dispassionately the evidence of the many 
stones, which he expressly designates as kahdn!. They are not, however, pre- 
sented as fictive accounts, nor are they discounted. As cumulative evidence they 
serve to prove that there has always been the need to account for the status of the 
khatris, that there was some kind of radical change from one status to another, 
which has been preserved in folk memory and not only in the Puranas. 

To sum up the evidence presented in the body of his essay, Harifchandra cites a 
genealogical poem, a nrpavamSavall consisting of 12 couplets, by Sivaramsimh, a 
local, presumably khatri, bard, which once more puts forward the khatri claims to 
ksatrryahood: 


The earth once took the shape of KAmadhenu, the wishfulfilling cow 
Thrilling with ecstasy, its body hair standing on end, it shed its body well 
From the root of those hairs emanated the Khatri clans 

I shall recite now the names of each according to its rank.“ 


Harischandra is acutely aware that all kinds of jatis were pressing their claims to 
higher varpa status, or even to acquiring varna status. He was equally aware that 
khatri claims to kgatriyahood were based on thin evidence and ran contrary to their 
actual professional profile. Yet, he declared his unqualified support for these claims 
largely on the basis of oral tradition, putting to use thereby the new ethnologising 
trend. Though his arguments are based on the orientalist claim that Panjab is the 
prime country of the Aryans, it is liberally and generously expanded by citing both 
vast quantities of oral tradition and long passages from the Puranas. It is more 
expansive than the older forms of Sanskritisation, since it was not only the brahminic 
varna scheme which was being revalidated, but also the newly forming nation itself 
which was laying claim to these dynamic clans. 


Conclusion 


The centripetal forces at work, straining to pull all regions into the nationalist frame 
and all Hindu groups into the four-fold varna scheme, seem all powerful in such 
historiography. Yet, Hariśchandra’s approach has a freshness and newness. There 
is a self-aware, self-confident use of sources other than the orientalist, a new revali- 
dation of oral tradition as ethnology, and of the Purinas as history. It is Hindu 
history but it comes from a modernist who has a more open relation to tradition than 
would be possible for a rationalist like Bankimchandra, at least as interpreted by 
contemporary scholarship. In Sudipta Kaviraj’s reading of his works, for instance, 
Bankim wrote and spoke as a Hindu: 


“ Ibid, p. 259. 
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It is significant that Bankim was not among those of his generation who stayed 
within the received Hindu tradition, and attempted to fashion intellectual de- 
fence in its favour. He was a person who returned to a position that was of a 
reconstructed Hinduism very different from its traditional form, and from that 
point of view, rightly regarded with suspicion by those more devoutly inclined. 
On at least two points, this reconstructed philosophy diverged sharply from its 
conventional form. The apparatus of argument it used was almost wholly ration- 
alistic, and it was prepared a little too easily, to surrender as nonsensical a great 
deal of the deeply held certainties of traditional religion. A traditionalist could 
therefore ask what was historically Hindu in his construction of philosophic and 
ethical doctrine. A vaispava could object on similar lines to a vaispavism which 
so casually dismissed Caitanya. Bankim’s answer, stated explicitly, was that this 
was the only way Hinduism could survive in history.“ 


But I would argue that in fact Hinduism has many local and regional forms and 
many levels of discourse and that possibly even Bankim’s notions of Hinduism 
may need to be evaluated in a more nuanced manner to determine whether modern- 
ity could have had the unilinear impact it seems to have had if we judge from 
interpretations such as those cited above. Harifchandra, as a man of the late nine- 
teenth century and more specifically of the self-consciously holy city of Banaras, 
could not but span many time-schemes. And if he was looking backwards, by 
making deliberate use of sources formerly declared ahistoric, in many ways he was 
also looking forward. As literary historians of the period and place, we could also 
do worse than recognise with Bharatendu, that there are more cultures and ways of 
worship within Hinduism than one. 

As we take leave of the nineteenth century, we see the new intellectuals ‘in 
colonial India using both older and newer forms of historiography to press nationalist 
claims which ran both diachronically and synchronically. But mainstream national- 
ist historiography would choose to follow the newer alone, cutting off the many 
untidy local odds and ends. Harigchandra’s anthropologising, which in setting 
forth an older Puranic tradition found corroboration in the newer one of folklorists, 
did not find any sustained perpetuation. It would take many more decades for 
folklore and anthropology to establish themselves institutionally and stake their 
claims to historicity. 


4 Sudipta Kaviraj, Tae Unhappy Consciousness: Bankimchandra Chattopadhyay and the 
Formation of Nationalist Discourse in India, Delhi, 1995, p. 141. 
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One often hears it said, within India and outside, by foreigners, and by Indian 
intellectuals themselves about other Indian intellectuals, that the Indian intellec- 
tual is uprooted, that he has lost contact with his country and its culture, that he 
belongs neither to India nor to the West—and all this because he is an Indian 
taken by Western ways and ideas. In consequence of this, he is alleged to be 
neurotic, schizophrenic, ambivalent, suspended between two worlds and rooted 
in neither.’ 


Let us imagine—or remember—hree educational practices. 

The first is teaching. A (previous) knowledge is transmitted by oral or written 
discourse, swathed in the flux of statements (books, manuals, lectures). 

The second is apprenticeship. The ‘master’ (no connotation of authority: in- 
stead, the reference is Oriental) works for himself in the apprentice’s presence; 
he does not speak, or at least he sustains no discourse; his remarks are purely 
deictic: ‘Here,’ he says, ‘I do this in order to avoid thar’ A proficiency is trans- 
mitted in silence, a spectacle is put on (that of praxis, to which the apprentice, 
taking the stage, is gradually introduced. 

The third is mothering. When the child learns to walk, the mother neither speaks 
nor demonstrates, she does not teach walking, she does not represent it (she 
does not walk before the child): she supports, encourages, calls (steps back and 
calls); she incites and surrounds: the child demands the mother and the mother 
desires the child’s walking... .’? 


1 Edward Shils, The Intellectual between Tradition and Modernity: The Indian Case, The 
Hague, 1961, pp. 60-61. 

2 Roland Barthes, ‘To the Seminar’, in idem, The Rustle of Language (translated by Richard 
Howard), Berkeley, 1989, pp. 336-37. 
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My article, part of a larger work on ‘The Educating of India’, discusses this problem 
of the ‘suspension between two worlds’ through the solution of ‘three educational 
practices’. I suggest here the importance of an empirical sociological enquiry re- 
garding the locus of ideas, the patterns of learning, and the source and effect of 
intellectual development. In the larger work, I would like to further ground in histori- 
cal and biographical data what Shils calls the ‘composite’ culture of Indian intellec- 
tuals, a combination of their ‘local culture’ and the ‘world’. that ‘transcends’ it that 
they would like to participate in. While doing so, I hope that my work can also 
evoke some of the complexity and excitement of the tnultiple processes of learning, 
and the drama inherent in any learning whatsoever. 

The relevance of Barthes’ quotation on educational practices lies in that he 
reminds us of the breadth of the phenomenon we otherwise unreflectingly call 
‘education’. We might question and modify him on each of his three points. We 
might suggest that formal teaching is not always previous knowledge, but that in 
the best of rare cases, it can be knowledge formed partly in the process of transmis- 
sion itself. As for the second and third processes, they need not be separated if we 
take the business of living itself to be'a ‘craft’: how adults fit into their worlds. Then 
we glimpse the apprenticeship for’ life to be given also by the same mother who 
teaches the more ‘natural’ processes—that is, the implication of the last process 
should be more heavily iaden with ‘culture’ than suggested by Barthes. One could 
well use walking as a metaphor. There are many ways to walk, as we know well from 
the experience of colonial India where a certain body language was interpreted 
positively by local people, and negatively by their rulers. The mother teaches the 
language, body and otherwise, that she knows and considers appropriate. Barthes’ 
three-fold division may more accurately be converted into a two-fold one. 

As for Shils’s dual vision of ‘India’ versus the “West’, ofa local tradition versus 
a universal one, I would suggest that there are not so much two phenomenal 
objects to be contrasted, but two levels of historical enquiry that should not be 
held discrete but merged in the interest of greater perspicacity. One is a meta- 
enquiry which inevitably uses terms such as ‘Tradition’, ‘Modernity’, and ‘Con- 
flict’. As part of this enquiry we inevitably confront the omnipresent question of 
History itself: how does the will and the desire to have a History arise among a 
class? How is Modernity created? How does, or does not, a class accomplish a 
necessary work, marked by the pain—as in India—accompanying this vast labour 
of bearing forth the historically imminent while confronted by a non-cooperative 
political economy and a powerful religious tradition? j 

But, as this last question can tell us, the weight of this meta-enquiry is on the 
side of ‘Modernity’: how the discourse of science, of nationalism, and the unilinear 
temporality of History, succeeded. Not treated as discourse or construction are the 
other epistemological formations subsumed under ‘Tradition’ which, either in their 
aspects of material practices or spiritual beliefs, come to be seen as the dead weight 
of conservatism. 

Indeed, although Shils himself is speaking about the middle of the twentieth 
century, it is the ‘new’ intelligentsia that was produced. by the new system of 
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colonial education in the nineteenth century that are excellent exemplars ofhis kind 
of ‘dilemma’. This level of enquiry produces a model of the Indian intelligentsia that 
is even, ironically, an ‘emic’ one, reflected by the intelligentsia in its self-presenta- 
tion: as the leader of reform movements, the builder of a nation, and the unifier ofa 
civilisation. From Rammohan Roy onwards, all members of the intelligentsia have 
been concerned about this seeming conflict between their ‘tradition’ and their 
modernising role, between their continuity with the past and their integrity as 
reformers. Rammohan’s ‘crisis of identity’, as well as Jawaharlal Nehru’s ‘despon- 
dency’ one century later, is an expression of this level of self-conceptualisation. 

At another level, we could look at the intelligentsia ethnographically. It exists 
and reproduces socially like other groups, rich in occupational and lifestyle charac- 
teristics, captured in its very nomenclatures: babu, pandit, lala, munshi, vellalar, 
sardar, maulana, mian and so on. These local and variant characteristics preclude 
flattening, being as ethnographically and discursively rich as they are, and pose a 
problem only when categorised as ‘tradition’ from the perspective of those, like 
Shils, who take Western-style modernity for granted. They are perfectly well com- 
prehended otherwise by anthropology which we know can handle non-modem 
epistemologies and cultures with more acumen than it can ‘modern’ ones, if it can 
do the latter at all. My interest lies thus in rendering both the self-presentation of ` 
the intelligentsia as moderniser (and our theorisation of them as such) and the so- 
called ‘local culture’ more transparent through a gendered, ethnographic explora- 
tion of their leaming. And to move towards suggesting that this is not a case of 
conflict between the ‘old’ and the ‘new’ so much as a case of plural learning. 

The distinction of the two levels, as I have made it, may seem to echo Gramsci’s 
distinction between two kinds of intellectuals, the ‘organic’, and the ‘essential’ or 
‘independent’. In line with what I have suggested above, the former, for Gramsci, 
are those rooted in their strata, class or profession, and the latter are those who 
have the specific function of intellectuals. However, my own distinction, and then 
the bringing together of the two ‘levels’ is meant to emphasise that other notion of 
Gramsci’s which is expressed as: ‘homo faber cannot be separated from homo 
sapiens’ I hope to show that those who performed the function of intellectuals 
were also at the same time organically rooted in their communities and families. 
They were formed intellectually by formal learning as well as by processes of 
acculturation and apprenticeship. Unfortunately, the latter processes are rendered 
invisible tous when we classify them as ‘tradition’, and also when we separate, like 
Gramsci, intellectuals’ function from their class and community base. I should add 
that I am emphatically not claiming that my difference with Gramsci lies in that what 
I am presenting is a ‘colonial’ case, where, it has been imputed, the home represents 
the private, the pure and the preserved domain, of which women were the high 
priestesses. 


3 Antonio Gramsci, Selections from the Prison Notebooks (edited and translated by Quintin 
Hoare and Geoffrey Nowell Smith), New York, 1971, p. 9. See Chapter 1, ‘The Intellectuals’, 
for the genoral discussion. 
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The home, as I see it, was progressively marginalised by the state and its schools 
for the nineteenth-century Indian intelligentsia. Yet, it continued to perform an 
important sociological function, which we may be interested in, not to reiterate the 
discourse of its sacredness, nor to otherwise define it as in opposition to larger 
structures, but to complicate our understanding of the learning and knowledge of 
the Indian intelligentsia. f 

Because my interest is in the processes and sites of learning, and in how intellec- 
tuals or social leaders are formed in these and in turn form them, I also scrutinise our 
assumptions about who or what ‘creates’, ‘declares’, ‘refuses’, ‘divides’, and 
‘launches’ domains and projects, and suggest that it is not nationalism, but insti- 
tutions, languages and everyday workers who do so.* In other words, we will pose 
again Ranajit Guha’s promising question, ‘Where Does Historical Criticism Come 
From?’ answered by him with a ‘From outside the universe of dominance . . . from 
another and historically antagonistic universe. . . .”> He expands this very tenta- 
tively with Marxist explanations of an ideology antagonistic to the bourgeoisie 
before the bourgeoisie has even become dominant. And we are left asking, but 
where does historical criticism come from? I suggest that we may never find the 
answer to that question unless we look specifically at the sites and contexts for the 
construction and transmission of ideas. 

In the two succeeding sections we will look at the formation of the intellectual, 
and touch on the familiar areas of education and social criticism in the less familiar 
light of languages and the family. Throughout there is a commentary on how, while 
being formed themselves, the intelligentsia in turn created their master narratives, a 
commentary that ends in the second section with some hypotheses about social 
reform. 


Languages and Schools 


Our discussion of languages should begin with a brief mention that the importance 
of language learning in this context lies in the closeness of the comparison between 
language and culture learning. As research on ‘maintenance-loss’ models of the 
capacity for cross-language speech perception have shown, infants exhibit capaci- 
ties that adults no longer possess, specifically to distinguish between categories in 
‘foreign’ languages.’ 


If this early capacity to detect a sound contrast in foreign tongues is kept alive 
through even a small amount of initial second language learning during the first 
two years of life, it is maintained into adulthood. Typically however, it dis- 


* Compare with Partha Chatterjee, The Nation and Its Fragments, Princeton, 1993, pp. 
10-13. 

$ Ranajit Guha, Dominance without Hegemony: History and Power in Colonial India, 
Cambridge, 1997, p. 11. 

‘ Janet Werker, ‘Becoming a Native Listener’, American Scientist, Vol. 77, 1989, pp. 54-59. 
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appears by the end of the first year of life, with the onset of exclusive single- 
language learning. ...’ 


In bolder, more philosophic terms, ‘language is the abode of Being’ and gives 
form to the world.* When new words are learnt, new cultural worlds are discovered 
and created. New grammars put new structures of power in place. But old words, as 
long as not forgotten, keep old worlds alive. Old grammars keep older structures of 
power alive. Indeed, poetry, philosophy and science (if we may use the term) come 
together on the subject of language. Words are ‘prismatic, vehicles of hidden, 
deeper shades of thought. You can hold them up at different angles until the light 
bursts through in an unexpected colour. The word carries the living thing con- 
cealed across millenia.’ 

In the first half of the nineteenth century, as well as in the second half of the 
century, most, if not all, members of the Indian intelligentsia were educated initially 
in their own languages at an indigenous school or at home. The languages learnt by 
them were their mother tongues: Bengali, Urdu, Hindustani, Marathi, Gujarati, Tamil, 
Telugu and Malayalam, to mention only some. Apart from language(s), some pro- 
ceeded to a more advanced level of literature, grammar or philosophy in Sanskrit, 
Arabic or Persian. In the beginning, the reasons for keeping up with vernacular and 
classical learning were career oriented, as before. The East India Company needed 
judge-pandits, teachers, and translators. Among the public there was a demand for 
Sanskrit and vernacular teachers. Indian languages were learnt among literate com- 
munities also because English teaching was not available everywhere, English was 
not immediately seen as more useful, and the East India Company did not make 
English teaching into a policy. Ishwar Chandra, born in 1820 in the village of 
Birsingha, 52 miles west of Calcutta, did not study English because there was no 
English school in his village and his prospects lay with the learning and teaching of 
Sanskrit like his peers. His career took a different turn only because his father, 
Thakurdas, decided to take him to Calcutta to join the Sanskrit College there. Its 
system of teaching was an improved one, the father had heard, and there were good 
prospects for its graduates, such as the post of judge-pandit. 

The progress of English merits a narrative in itself, one which respects the mar- 
kets and constituencies in the different parts of India. Rammohan Roy was perhaps 
the first Indian, followed in 1831 by the ‘citizens of Bombay’, who petitioned to the 
government that no Indian be employed in government offices without English. 
From then on, there was no looking back, as the model of colonial schooling came 
to be seen as ‘natural’ and inevitable, at different paces in the different parts of 


1 Richard Shweder, Thinking Through Cultures: Expeditions in Cultural Psychology, Cambridge, 
Ma, 1991, p. 6. 

1 Hannah Arendt, The Life of the Mmd, Vol. 2: Willing, Londoa, 1978, p. 174. I am aware that 
Arendt is usmg ‘Being’ in a more complex, technical sense than I am prepared to do bere. 

* Susan Brind Morrow, The Names of Things: Life, Language, and Beginnings in the Egyptian 
Desert, New York, 1997, p. 4. 
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India. Within a generation, the importance of English for new and old occupations 
had grown to such an extent that the sons of mahamahopadhyayas were all being 
given an English education. Later nationalist demands could be made for several 
kinds of amelioration—such as for more scientific and technical education, or for a 
more ‘Indian’ content—but the model itself came to be accepted and no alterna- 
tives seriously imagined. ‘English’ was the language and also the discourse of a 
new kind of schooling. 

However, as a study of the progress of English shows, there were three clearly 
demarcated parties to the endeavour: the government, Christian missionaries and 
Indians. Each used English for its own purpose. For the East India Company, 
English teaching began with employment of Indians in a subordinate administra- 
tive or translating capacity, moving on to a climactic normalisation when ‘English’ 
was the only knowledge desirable and necessary. Individual members of the govern- 
ment saw the history and future of English education in India as leading towards 
either a permanent bulwark of British rule in India or, conversely, a political chal- 
lengé that testified to the acute learning by Indians of British political philosophy. 

Missionaries had an agenda of spreading Christianity which made them more 
troubled about the failure of the foreign tongue and distant ideas to reach the mind 
of the student, leaving him to simply regurgitate words and passages. They were, 
therefore, inclined to be far more pedagogically alert, and both bemoaned the failure 
of English learning by Indians on the whole, and celebrated its success among the 
elite when it did occur. 

Indians of literate and upwardly mobile classes were interested in the new em- 
ployment opportunities. They considered the match of these new opportunities 
and the mastery of a new language natural. Those in direct contact with missionar- 
ies could get worried that the latter’s vitriole against their culture could be disrup- 
tive of students’ morale, but they could not and did not take the threat of religious 
or even cultural conversion seriously. As Alexander Duff put it, missionaries be- 
lieved that 


, In the very act of acquiring English, the mind, in grasping the import of new 
terms, is perpetually brought in contact with the new ideas, the new truths. . . so 
that, by the time the language has been mastered, the student must be tenfold 
less the child of Pantheism, idolatry and superstition than before." 


For most Hindus, on the other hand, Christianity was not a real danger, and its 
discourses impinged little on their daily lives. Lal Behari Dey’s father expressed the 
extreme in caution. He planned to let his son study English in Duff's school up to a 
useful point, and then withdraw him when scripture teaching began to have dis- 
cernible influence.!! 


10 M.A. Laird, Misstonanes and Education in Bengal, 1793-1837, Oxford, 1972, pp. 207-8. 
1! G. Viswanathan, Masks of Conquest, New York, 1989, p. 13. 
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English education was voluntarily chosen by the Indian intelligentsia and em- 
powered them in a multitude of ways. Knowledge of Sanskrit and especially Persian 
continued to remain important because of their use in law. But over the nineteenth 
century they came to be seen as no longer directly related to jobs with the mo- 
nopoly gradually established by English. Sanskrit, Persian and the mother tongue 
became non-utilitarian choices: not good for careers, and progressively as ‘of little 
or no use in the development of [the] mind’.'? At the same time, the colonial state 
succeeded in marginalising and making extinct all types of indigenous institutions 
of learning. The history of indigenous schools shows them to be ignored by the 
government in the first half of the century. In the second half, they were systemati- 
cally discouraged and replaced by new primary schools. We know from the Sur- 
veys of Education that their figures dropped markedly after the 1870s and that they 
had almost become extinct by 1900." 

But over the whole century, while formal mdigenous education declined, it con- 
tinued informally for the intelligentsia at home. All those who grew up to be active 
in state bureaucracies; who were at different levels of the professions of law, medi- 
cine and teaching; who wrote, spoke and led from different platforms, had a ver- 
nacular education in early childhood. To mention only a few cases at random: 
Bankim Chandra (b. 1838) learnt Sanskrit as a child; Kali Prosunno Singh (b. 1841) 
had Bengali and Sansknit lessons in his childhood; U.Ve. Caminatatyar (b. 1855) 
began learning Tamil at 7 or 8; Pandit Ajudhianath (b. 1840) studied Arabic and 
Persian; Surendranath Banerjea (b. 1848) learnt Bengali in his childhood; Kashinath 
Trimbak Telang (b. 1850) learnt Marathi very well; Shankaran Nair (b. 1857) learnt 
Sanskrit as a child; and Motilal Nehru (b. 1861) read only Arabic and Persian till 12. 

It can be shown, I think, that the continuity of vernacular and classical education 
was an amateur, non-ideologised, non-discursive attempt by the older intelligentsia 
and elite to reproduce themselves culturally in the face of the ambiguous threat of 
the colonial school. Here, while we are speaking literally of the language, we must 
remember that a language can never be divorced from its discourse, its mode of 
teaching, its power. English schools were at first taken by the older intelligentsia to 
be shops where the child merely mastered the craft of a new language and an 
associated science. They were only gradually understood to be educational in a 
wider sense, as including an ideology and an ethics in their training, therefore 


2 PC. Mitra, Life of Dewan Ramcomul Sen, Calcutta, 1880, p. 7. 

D For studies of indigenous education in India see Dharampal, The Beautiful Tree: Indigenous 
Indian Education in the Eighteenth Century, Delhi, 1983; Aparna Basu, Essays in the History of 
Indian Education, Delhi, 1981; Report on the Progress of Education in the Northwestern Pro- 
vinces (with slight differences in nomenclature) for the years ending 1877 to 1888, Allahabad; 
A. Howell, Education in British India prior to 1854 and ın 1870-71, Calcutta, 1872; M. 
Kempson, Report on the Progress of Education in the Northwestern Provinces for the years 
1867-68 to 1876-77, Allahabad; A.M Monteath, Selections from Records of Government of 
India (State of Education ın India), Calcutta, 1867; S. Reid, Report on Indigenous Education 
and Vernacular Schools, Agra, 1852; R. Thronton, Memoirs on the Statistics of Indigenous 
Education within the Northwestern Provinces of the Bengal Presidency, Calcutta, 1850. 
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acculturating children into worlds that were alien to surrounding ones. We may 
speculate, and in part document, that the ‘cause’ for the continuity of indigenous 
education was this new understanding. The documentation would come from the | 
scores of caste journals and caste association papers that emerged all over India 
from the end of the nineteenth century onwards, all with the common theme of 
losing something valuable—that is, both precious, and also something possessed 
and regarded as inalienable—and speculating on how to protect it.“ However, I 
cannot help but add the additional speculation that intellectuals everywhere, at all 
times, tend to be more wide-roaming in the spaces they make available for social 
and cultural reproduction for their younger generation—not out of any philan- 
thropic unity with universal ‘humanity’, but as part of their professional practice 
and cultural identity. 

The ‘results’ of this continuity may likewise be speculated on and in part docu- 
mented, and divided, for heuristic convenience, into the conscious and uncon- 
scious. Its most evident conscious result was to generate a continuing interest in 
the languages, literatures and philosophies of India among the intelligentsia. Old 
languuges were revamped, new technologies of print and journalism used, older 
literary models were refined, new ambitions for the self and the public developed. 
What did not exist in formal articulation in the language, such as ‘history’, was 
freshly expressed or composed. The act was a deliberately constructive one. The 
construction of ‘new’ as opposed to ‘traditional’ was not intellectually problem- 
atic, particularly as the activities of the intelligentsia of the ‘upcountry’ provinces 
show us. It was logical to use a new epistemology to reinterpret familiar facts, or to 
fit in new facts into a familiar epistemology. Sayyid Ahmad Khan (b. 1817) remained 
a product of Delhi’s pre-colonial cultural and intellectual milieu, in spite of serving 
the British government for some 20 years. As late as 1846-54, when posted in Delhi 
as munsif, he took again to his studies of the intellectual traditions of Shah Waliullah 
and Shah Abdul Aziz. Other examples were Zakaullah (b. 1832), Nazir Ahmad (b. ° 
1830) and Altaf Hussain ‘Hali’ (b. 1837). In the Northwestern Provinces, the ver- 
naculars remained the most important medium right through for all those who were 
in traditional occupations, such as Kayasthas, Brahmans or various trading and 
commercial castes, even while all the boys learnt English. Bharatendu Harishchandra 
(b. 1850) epitomises some of these complex trends in his use of the new print 
technology, his literary creativity and his ambitions for a new nation, all in vernacu- 
lar languages and idioms." 


H For an extensive discussion of this, see Nita Kumar, “Why does Nationalist Education Fail?’ 
in S Bhattacharya, ed., The Contested Terrain. Perspectives on Education, Delhi, 1998; and 
Nita Kumar, Lessons from Schools. The History of Education ın Banaras, Delhi, 2000, expecially 
Chapter 4 

‘S English was here considered a subsidiary project, as Minault shows us for Delhi. See Gail 
Minault, ‘Sayyid Ahmad Dehlevi and the “Delhi Renaissance”, in R E. Frykeaberg, ed , Delhi 
through the Ages: Essays in Urban History, Culture and Society, Delhi, 1986, pp. 290-91. 
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In the Presidency capitals, and especially in Calcutta, this re-discovery typically 
took place in later years, after an adolescent and youthful reception and digestion 
of Western learning had had its time. Then the memories of childhood training 
leavened with an urge of creativity, led to a re-learning, re-discovery and re-cogni- 
tion of the ‘traditions’ of India. Interests might include an extreme of near worship 
of language or motherland, or language as motherland, such as of Tamil by U.Ve. 
Caminataiyar, for whom the love of Tamil was a ‘marker of moral character’.’® At the 
other extreme was a merely practical belief about the necessity and commercial 
efficacy of English, and the ‘cultural’ value of the mother tongue or indigenous 
classical language. 

The other, less conscious, more resounding result was that the possible abso- 
lute rule of ‘Reason’ in India was postponed. That is, although children were 
learning ‘only’ languages, what they were actually learning, as already mentioned, 
were ‘discourses’. The learning and the intellectual work of the first generation 
definitely (born before 1800, such as Ramram Basu and Mritunjay Vidyalankar), and 
that of the second and third generations to a large extent (bom in the 1820s—30s and 
1850s—60s, such as Degumber Mitter, Ranganada Sastri and Salar Jung), was 
coloured by the understanding of history, society and the truth that they imbibed 
both in their colonial and in their indigenous educational settings. The less than 
perfect reproduction of the Western models of history, society and truth were not 
due to any failure of capacity on the part of educated Indians, or in the very nature 
of imitation, or due to an inherent conflict between modem and pre-modern or West 
and East. It was due to the other education that they had also received. 

Although intellectual traditions all over India have not been studied as ‘educa- 
tion’, there are certainly sufficient allusions to them, and sometimes very detailed 
discussions of them, by literary historians. ‘Non-idolators’ and ‘rationalists’ may 
be particularly noted, including the Kartha Bhajas, the Balramis and the foliowers of 
Ram Prasad Sen in Bengal—the region most influenced by English education, 
where society was seen as ‘crumbling’, having ‘lost her links with her own supreme 
realisations, her universal and eternal thought’, where ‘dead, meaningless habit 
and decadent tradition stifled all creative efforts in the fields of art and culture, 
religion and politics’.!? Outside Bengal, there were more vigorous traditions of 
cultural assimilation and continuity. The eighteenth-century scholar, Shah Waliullah 
of Delhi, continued to exert, through his disciples and scholarship, tremendous 
influence on scholars of Urdu and Arabic. While adapted to British rule and keenly 
aware of the need for social reform, the springs of inspiration for the intelligentsia 
would necessarily include the intellectual-sufi approaches already laid down over 
the last two centuries, and also be motivated by the obvious benefits to sharif 


l6 Anne Monius, ‘U Ve. Caminataryar and the Construchon of Tami! Literary “Tradition”’, 
unpublished paper delivered at the Conference on South Asia, Madison, 17 October 1997. 

1 MA. Laird, Misstonaries and Education in Bengal, 1793-1837, Oxford, 1972, p. vu. Seo, 
as contrast, Rajat Kanta Ray, cd., Mind, Body and Society Life and Mentality in Colonial 
Bengal, Calcutta, 1995. 
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culture and status that such learning provided. Delhi renaissance men could even 
be ambivalent towards the advantages of a new education, and consider English a 
necessary but subsidiary subject.!8 

What I am calling ‘plural education’, then, has been clearly noted by many 
scholars in diverse terminology. Brian Hatcher calls it the ‘convergence of bour- 
geois ideology with norms of indigenous discourse’ and gives convincing ex- 
amples from the lives of Isvarchandra Vidyasagar and Girischandra Vidyaratna. He 
cites Barbara Metcalf whose study demonstrates how Abul Kalam Azad “was pro- 
foundly shaped by the complex convergence of the colonial period’, in whose life 
we see ‘the overlapping and interpenetration of indigenous genres and the 
hegemonic bourgeois model of self-narration introduced by the West’.!9 Indeed, it 
would be difficult for a scholar to not recognise such a convergence, overlapping 
or interpenetration, in whatever terms she chose to discuss 1t.” 

A study of the sociological present such as Edward Shils’ makes many of the 
same points but cannot support them with ethnographic data or a complex histori- 
cal narrative. He mentions, for instance, the upbringing of the Indian intellectual 
within an Indian household in the middle of the twentieth century, with its caste and 
other vibrant traditions; the closeness of the intellectual to his mother tongue; and 
the hold on him of religion and astrology. A typical comment is: 


The third and fourth stages [of the asramas or stages in life]... continue to have ~ 
a tremendous power over those we interviewed . . . . The transcendence of the 
concrete self, detachment or unattachedness, renunciation, escape from the 
routine and the compromise of market, hearth and committee room—these are 
some of the ideals of the third and fourth stages and they are the common ideals 
of Indian intellectuals.?! 


What is fascinating about Shils’ discussion is its perfect prototypical representa- 
tion not only of the intellectual’s ‘conflict’ but of the unspoken critique of ‘tradi- 
tion’ by ‘modemity’, as in Shils’ statement that Indian intellectuals are more ‘religious’ 
than their Western counterparts, implicitly, against their wishes. 

We are familiar with another version of this plural learning in the notion of the 
‘renaissance’. Directly the product of two streams of learning, the renaissance 
worked at two levels. At one level was the new creativity in languages, genres and 


1 Minault, ‘Sayyid Ahmad Dehlavi and the “Delhi Renaissance”’ pp. 174-83; Narayani 
Gupta, Delhi between Two Empires, 1803-1931, Delhi, 1973. 

Brian A. Hatcher, ‘Partial Lives: Finding and Reading the Autobiographies of Sanskrit 
Pandits ın Nineteenth-Century Bengal’, paper presented at the 24th Annual Conference on 
South Asia, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 21 October 1994. 

* See, for example, Peter Robb, ‘Texts, Communities, and the History of Change m Modern 
South Asia’, in Peter Robb, ed, Society and Ideology: Essays in South Asian History, Delhi, 
1993, pp. 1-21, especially pp 13-21. 

4 Shils, The Intellectual between Tradition and Modernity, p. 66, but see all of Chapter V, ‘The 
Culture of the Indian Intellectual’. 
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media that has come down to us as the achievement of the nineteenth century. The 
creativity arose from the workings of new Western knowledges not on some ab- 
stract ‘past’, but on other bodies of knowledge encountered in quasi formal and 
informal settings outside the school. The same creativity, I suggest, may be seen in 
everyday life, in average careers and their pragmatic adjustment to domestic mi- 
lieus, in answers to private/public questions, without any of this reaching the stage 
of publishing, lecturing or demonstrating. In this sense, all the first and even later 
generations of the Western-educated participated in the ‘renaissance’ because 
they were all brought up in two worlds, socialised by other teachers, elders and 
womenfolk as well as by their new teachers and new work experiences. These two 
streams of learning did not stay discrete in their lives but were actively amalgam- 
ated in ways that may not necessarily seem compatible to us in our search for some 
elusive holism—and are certainly not sufficiently known by us. 

We are further familiar with this in discussions of nationalism. The ‘progress’ of 
the nationalist movement from a ‘moderate’ to an ‘extremist’ phase was due, of 
course, to large changes in politics, economics and ideology. But it matched a 
similar process within the lifespan of single individuals who seemed to discover the 
missing dimension in their youthful pursuit of English in their later lives, sometimes 
towards the end of their lives. Surendranath Banerjea (b. 1848) thundered when he 
was about 30 years old: 


We are an astute people. We are not as wholly devoid of sagacity and common 
sense as some people take us to be. Well, then, our fathers, with the astuteness 
characteristic of our race, at once saw that England’s greatness was, to a certain 
extent at least, due to her noble literature, to the immortal truths taught by her 
science, and to the sublime morality which breathes through the burning words 
of her great writers and thinkers . . . . Might not Bengal freely grope about, in the 
same direction, and under the same guidance?” 


On the occasion of the inauguration of the Banaras Hindu University, when he 
was about 70 years old, he spoke—together with all the other speakers on that 
day—about the importance of incorporating ‘Indian culture’ into the modern cur- 
ricuhun: 


We who have profited by experience are not going to make such mistakes. In our 
curriculum, Hindu ethics and metaphysics will occupy a foremost place, the 
Western system being used only for purposes of contrast or illustration. Special 
attention will also be paid to a knowledge of the country, its literature, its history, 
and its philosophy.” 


2 Surendranath Banerjea, Lord Macaulay and Higher Education in India, Calcutta, 1878, 
pp. 6-7 
D V.A. Sundaram, Golden Jubilee of the Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi, 1956, p. 147. 
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The relationship of nationalism to the plural learning that characterised the intel- 
ligentsia is, of course, a very complex one. We are familiar with one side of the 
relationship, that between colonial education and nationalism, and especially how 
all nationalists were educated in the colonial mode, were aware of the greatness of 
Western nations as based in their intellectual pursuits, and were then engaged in 
the discovery of their own nation’s past glories as being related to excellence in 
education in the past. The contribution of languages to this discussion lies in that 
a language is precisely what is not fixed, or traditional, or essentialist. It is duplicitous 
and offers ceaseless possibilities for play and difference. Even more, a language 
opens the gates to a literature, which is in itself a repository of ethics, common sense 
and philosophies of the self. But most of all, a language is a discourse in itself, with 
a critical definition of everything in its purview, and beyond. So that the continu- 
ities in language learning equalled discursive learning. The intellectual structures 
inherent in these discourses could be objectified, expanded and marshalled for vari- 
ous purposes, with breathtaking possibilities for a nationalist ‘science’ in particu- 
lar, and nationalist pride in general. 


The Family, Education and Social Reform 


The locus for the new, synthetic, syncretistic consciousness of modernity of the 
intelligentsia, then, was largely the language(s) they worked with, that they com- 
prehended the world through, that they had learnt both in school and outside 
school or in less formal schools. But what they learnt went beyond language, as we 
have already suggested, and as we shall explore in greater detail now. Let us imag- 
ine the life of an intellectual in the nineteenth century. Let us look at the extreme 
case of Aurobindo Ghosh. Born in 1872, Aurobindo had a father who, lost in 
admiration for, the British way of life, wished to preserve his son from any contact 
with Indians. Aurobindo was, therefore, sent to a convent in India at the age of 5 
and to the care ofan English family in England at the age of 7. Ten years of English 
education later, he was master of Western knowledge. He was as anglicised as his 
father would have liked and knew almost nothing about India. But it seems that his 
father had slipped up somewhere. Otherwise how would Aurobindo have known 
the little Hindustani and Bengali that he apparently did know? And how was his 
father to take care of his colour and his name, so that when at Cambridge, Aurobindo 
could not be kept immune from Indian politics? By 1890, when he failed the Indian 
Civil Service examination, he was already on his way, at the age of 18, to being a full- 
blown nationalist. 

If we look at the course of his life and his education, we may find at least one 
missing clue. His mother, the daughter of the Vedanta scholar, Rajnarain Bose, was 
‘an orthodox Hindu lady’. The two sources of his ‘alternative’ knowledge were his 
own independent study upon his return to India, and what he must have learnt in 
his first five years in India from her. 

This is one pattern in the history of India that could be given more attention. The 
fathers of these early generation new intelligentsia were themselves members of the 
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‘old’ intelligentsia (their famous sons’ names are in parentheses): darogas (Akshay 
Kumar, b. 1828), diwans (Rammohan Roy, b. 1772; Raghunath Rao, b. 1831), other 
kinds of court officials (Syed Ahmad Khan, b. 1817; Mahadev Ranade, b. 1842), 
clerks (Haracharan Ghosh, b. 1817; Vembankum Ramuengar, b. 1826), and pandits 
(Ishwar Chandra, b. 1820). As pillars of society, the fathers typically honoured 
caste and sectarian rules, practised gender and age hierarchies, and believed in 
child marriage. Akshay Kumar and Mahadev Govind Ranade were married at 13, 
Rammohan Roy at 9 and 10, Sivnath Sastri at 12, Bhabhanicharan Bandopadhyaya 
at 9, Gopal Hari Deshmukh at 7, Lajpat Rai at 12, Gopal Krishna Gokhale and Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak at 13, and Dhondu Karve at 14. 

The mothers of the first and second generation intelligentsia were often wid- 
owed, such as those of Akshay Kumar Dutt, Baladev Palit, Gopal Hari Deshmukh, 
Kandukuri Veerasalingam, Krishnachandra Majumdar, Pratap Chandra Majumdar, 
Shyamacharan Sarma Sarkar and Surendranath Majumdar. One may suppose— 
even without recourse to psychoanalytical discussions of the strong mother—son 
bond in India*—that after the father’s death the mother’s bond with the son be- 
came further strengthened. The re-appraisal of the status of the ‘female’ in India 
that is already being done must also be done with reference to the identity of the 
intelligentsia. Anthropological and feminist work tells us that the maternal and the 
feminine may be more central and multivocal in Indian society and culture than 
allowed for. We know particularly of the high evaluation of androgyny and sexual 
inversion. Historically, we also know that the tie between mothers and sons was 
especially close in some regions, such as Bengal, but that the tales of ‘bleeding 
female lingams’ and ‘male yonis’ come from diverse regions.” It is relevant to evoke 
here all these various ideas, each with its own scholarship, in order to emphasise 
that we should particularly worry about a current contradictoriness: our present 
understanding is, on the one hand, hazy about the meaning of the domestic, mater- 
nal, parental and ‘traditional’; on the other hand, it has pre-conceived, fixed, non- 
discursive ideas about this realm of the woman. 

For a variety of reasons, therefore, the notions of ‘masculinity’ and ‘femininity’ 
in the Indian context are particularly relevant to childhood socialisation and need to 
be further investigated. My particular proposition here is that because of the nature 
of gender in India, the demographic facts of the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, and the nature of childhood, the mother has a profound influence on the 
making of the adult identity of the intelligentsia. She does this not only through her 
work of biological reproduction, childrearing and nurturance, but through impart- 
ing visions of alternative sensibilities, values, narratives and mental worlds to the 
ones being imbibed in public institutions such as the school and the workplace. 


* Sudhir Kakar, The Inser World: A Psycho-Analytic Study of Childhood and Society in India 
(2nd edn), Delhi, 1989, Morris Carstairs, The Twice Born. A Study of a Community of High- 
Caste Hindus, Bloomington, 1961 (first published, 1957), p 1, also Chapter 4. 

3 Gabnella E. Ferro-Luzn, The Self-milling Cow and the Bleeding Lingam, Wiesbaden, 1987. 
Seo also the works of Wendy Doniger and Ann Gold. For Bengal, seo Meredith Borthwick, The 
Changing Role of Women in Bengal, 1849-1905, Princeton, 1984. 
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The biographies of men reflect, it is true, an idealised cultural expectation of 
nurture, and emphasise the ‘nature’ of their mothers rather than their ‘culture’. The 
case of Gooroodas Banerjee (b. 1844) sums up this image eloquently. Widowed, 


the mother on whom the task of bringing up the child now devolved was a 
woman of great sweetness and force of character, and the gentle but firm touch 
of her hand had been in no mean degree responsible for the character of her 
distinguished son.” 


Even with a little reading between the lines, we find that what the mother is bemg 
attributed with is, in specific cases, the precise qualities of thrift, forethought, 
strength, and often her own physical labour. Vembankum Ramiengar (b. 1826), ‘the 
first Indian in Madras to keep his house in European style, to teach English and 
European music to the females of his family, and to invite European gentlemen to 
parties at his residence’, attributes his good education to his mother through ex- 
actly these qualities: thrift, foresight and strength.” In other instances, the mother 
could oppose the iconoclasm of ber reformer-son, but support him, and in cases 
like Rammohan’s, where she opposed him, still exert great influence on him. Some- 
times, it was her position as member of a particular caste and class that made her the 
socialising influence that she was, such as Hatcher argues for the grandmother 
and, less so, mother of Vidyasagar. The former spun yarn to support her children as 
many in the Bengal countryside had to at that juncture in history. Both of them in 
their own ways were Brahman matriarchs, who, we suspect, maintained the ethics 
of their clan through the generations. 

In numerous cases, it is the language-culture that is attributed to the mother, 
sometimes implicitly as a contrast to the ‘paternal’ schools that the child was later 
subjected to. Subhas Chandra Bose, at 16, ‘was more an ascetic than a political 
activist perhaps owing to religious instructions [sic] he received from his mother. 
As a result, his attachment to Shaktism and Vaishnavism was clear’.” When edu- 
cated, such as in the cases of Syed Ahmad Khan or Rama Verma (b. 1837), the 
mother was actively and directly involved in the son’s training. 

The mother’s role, however, was far from restricted to a ‘maternal’ as opposed to 
a ‘paternal’ school. Even while her husband survived, and especially when she was 
widowed, the mother could be actively on the side of English education through 
not only the typical means available to her, such as thrift, labour and self-denial, but 
by making the active choice of English education. In Akshay Kumar’s case, the 
widowed mother was responsible for the commitment to his schooling. Veerasalin- 
gam’s mother, Purnamma, widowed when he was 4, ‘wanted to give her son the best 


3 P, Raghunath Rao, History of Modern Andhra, New Delhi, 1983, p. 70. 
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possible education. So she sent him to the Government District School’. Again, 
we must read between the lines at times. Dadabhai Naoroji’s mother, widowed, 
“worked for’ her child. Iliterate, she was still his wisest counsellor. ‘She made me 
what I am,’ he reminisced! The case of Dhondu Karve’s (b. 1858) mother, widowed 
when he was in school, illustrates the complex interplay of the mother’s subjectivity 
and agency. Her almost total illiteracy went with ‘religiosity’ which, while otherwise 
opposed by her son in public life, was transmitted to him as ‘charity’ and ‘love’. Her 
devotion to her son was part of the task of motherhood and, upon her being 
widowed, became intensified. She became very ‘careful’ with his upbringing, par- 
ticularly with his education, because that was where the future lay. The decision to 
continue with his English schooling, sometimes in the face of great financial odds, 
was necessarily taken by her. Her ‘old ideas’ notwithstanding, she ‘fully appreci- 
ated the great work being done by her Dhondu ... .’” 

The position of the mother in Indian history has been unjustifiably obscured by 
the discourse of the ‘Mother’, available at first hand in the recollections of their 
sons and the sons’ biographers, and then interpreted ironically by historians. She 
is seen simply as the idealised nurturer of all material and spiritual resources in the 
otherwise colonised male, and then as the idealised land and nation itself. And the 
difficulties of historiography are undeniable. No great person’s biography gives a 
description of the earliest years spent with his mother, as Walsh points out (though 
Walsh in her turn gives attention exclusively to the father when discussing ‘grow- 
ing up’). Great men feel obliged to remember their mothers only in the most 
generalised ways: ‘About my mother I can only say that she was the typical ideal 
mother described by everybody... M There is no evocative scene from a dim, past 
store of images, such as we find in the fictitious description of Nabin Singh, mod- 
elled on some nineteenth-century Calcutta grandee, perhaps Kali Prosonno Singh, 
who spent his days, as a toddler, with his mother, feeding her pet birds and so on, 
one corner of her sari tightly clasped in his fist. She ‘didn’t know one letter from 
another’. 

The point here is not to attribute to a ‘mother’ a particular set of characteristics, 
and certainly not those of wisdom or sacrifice. The point is to restore, even while 
problematising it, the sociological status of the mother—and of the surrogate moth- 
ers of the family—as the primary caregiver(s) and socialiser(s) in the child’s in- 
fancy, and, when widowed, in diverse ways even afterwards. In doing this, we also 
unravel one more strand of the extra-scholastic influences on the intelligentsia. The 
women themselves certainly experienced their lives as larger than that contained in 
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the overdetermined category of ‘mother’, as the occasional writing by women, 
spectacularly that by Rashsundari Devi, can reveal to us.* We do not intend to 
drain her being by restricting her to one static identity. We do not see her as ‘the 
mother’. We see her as engaged in the work of mothering, and in the process, as 
engaged in a productive labour that goes beyond physical reproduction and nur- 
turing to social and cultural reproduction.” 

Mothers, like all females except prostitutes and Vaishnavis/sadhvis, belonged to 
an ‘inside’ that was being further bifurcated from the ‘outside’, to popular culture 
and, in formal learning, to indigenous education. What they transmitted to the child 
were therefore, naturally, ideas from the general pool of the ‘indigenous’, the 
‘vernacular’ and the ‘traditional’. These could be mythological tales and histories, 
read or recited. They could be the verses of the poet-saints, the lore of reformist- 
devotional poetry. They could be the epics, in Sanskrit or the vernacular. They 
could be nursery rhymes or stories about the family. They could be abhangas, 
nonsense verses and literary games. They could be any stories about the region or 
about the Hindu pantheon.” The few writings that speak directly about childhood 
mention, typically in a very casual manner, how mothers performed various skilled 
jobs beyond housework. Ramabai Ranade’s mother, formally uneducated, knew 
about medications and regularly told her children stories from the Puranas. Parvati 
Athavale’s mother, similarly uneducated, helped in her husband’s trade.” It was 
only by the turn of the century that a bhadramahila mother could be educated 
enough to teach her son English, but even then Shudha Mazumdar had herself 
been trained in fasts, rituals and their narratives. When she mentions her English 
teaching exclusively, we may assume that it ıs largely the expectation of the ‘mod- 
em’ in her narrative that makes her not mention any other teaching.” But whatever 
the formally retrievable content, in all cases, the early years spent with the mother 
would comprise an early education. 


* Rashsundari Devi is discussed in Chatterjee, The Nation and Its Fragments, K. Lalitha and 
Susie Tharu, Women Writing ın India, Vol. 1. New York, 1991; Sumit Sarkar, Writing Social 
History, Delhi, 1998, and m most detail by Tanika Sarkar, ‘A Book of Her Own, A Life of Her 
Own. Autobiography of a 19th c Woman’, History Workshop Journal, Vol. 36, pp. 35—65 

7 For interesting discussions of the ‘nse’ of the mother, the nuclear family, and feminist 
perspectives on the overall question, see Susan Moller Olan, ‘Women and the Making of the 
Sentimental Fanuly’, Philosophy and Public Affairs, Vol. 11(1), 1981, pp. 65-88, zdem, ‘Gender, 
the Public and the Private’, in David Held, ed., Political Theory Today, Stanford, 1991, pp. 
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The education we are speaking of is close to what a Hindu calls samskara, or the 
ethical dimensions of living as learnt from one’s ancestors. Here I am speaking of 
the term not in its dictionary meaning of the Sanskrit term samskara as ‘essential 
rites’, but in its colloquial (specifically, Hindi and Bengali) usage. In all fairness, the 
transmission of values, or samskara, is not the monopoly of the mother, and for a 
more complex reason than the workings of patriarchy. It is because ‘mothering’ is 
not exclusively the domain of one parent. The same processes that made the woman 
more private, in need of protection, a bearer of tradition, the synonym for home and 
religion, made her play a progressively larger role in the upbringing of the child over 
the nineteenth century. But this did not always occur at the same pace between 
regions, town and countryside, classes and occupations. The English-educated 
class was miniscule. Even while its ideology of family life was progressively based 
on the European model, ‘a husband’s relation to his wife was subordinate to that 
with his mother’.‘! But by the same token, mothering was not a full-time occupation 
or a science, and the husband and children were not seen as exhausting a woman’s 
whole world.” The father, and various other members of the family, also continued 
to be domesticated, bearers of tradition, and synonymous with religion and lineage. 
Our argument is not for a mother as a somehow unique personage, but rather for 
recognition of the spaces within which the child learnt apart from his government 
recognised school. 

If the cases of Aurobindo Ghosh and others named earlier tell us of the hidden 
link of the mother, that of Isvarchandra Vidyasagar tells us of the role of samskara. 
Hatcher calls it the vernacular or Bengali tradition, and Isvarchandra’s own presen- 
tation of the self, a case of Brahman identity. We know that in the retrospective gaze 
of history, we often impose categories on our subjects that bad little meaning at the 
time they lived. Families, kin groups and networks, clans and lineages, subcastes 
and biradaris comprised the social experience of people. Hatcher describes rather 
perspicaciously the experience of a Brahman family, and more, of a gifted individual 
of a Brahman family. There were identical experiences in all other ‘castes’: Baniya 
(Agrawal, Khatri, Gujarati, Marwari); Kayastha; Kasera, Lohar, Barhai; and in Mus- 
lim lineages (Ansari, Pathan and s0 on). A Brahman is more easily locatable and 
retrievable historically, but Hatcher’s study exemplifies the way in which the ‘natu- 
ral’ cultural characteristics of any group should be problematised. The ethical di- 
mensions of identity were as central to the self-hood of the subject as other material 
or social dimensions, and do not deserve obfuscation as ‘tradition’. 

Because English education did not and could not take over the whole of life, and 
language teaching continued, and because ethical teaching—the passing down of 


41 Meredith Borthwick, The Changing Role of Women in Bengal 1849-1905; Princeton, 
1984, p. 12. 

© The difficulties of recapturing the workd(s) of the mother before and beyond the gnp on our 
imagination of the model ‘modern’ family are discussed by Stephanie Coontz ın The Way We 
Never Were, New York, 1992, especially Chapter 3, “My Mother ae i! amts: Individualism, 
Gender Myths, and the Problem of Love’. 
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samskaras—was so central to the existence of the ‘family’, the process of educa- 
tion that actually occurred is what may best be described as that of plural accultura- 
tion. There is little empirical description of this, since we have as yet no interest in 
the Indian child or childhood, and no strong analysis of it beyond the metaphor of 
the child as a battleground of cultures, where the old and the new thrash out a 
compromise.“ But we may want to question this metaphor as well. Learning is 
continuous and, rather than confrontational, is creative, enriching and empower- 
ing. To make this plural, creative learning a subject of serious inquiry and positive 
evaluation, we have to attribute an importance to family and community history 
such as has not been done so far, and pay new attention to the quotidian sources 
of ideas outside the classroom. 

If we take stock of the processes briefly described above, we come up with the 
following generalisation. The mother and father prepared the child for a career by 
cooperating in the disciplines of the new education, whether it took their physical 
labour or their mental compromise. The father’s profession and the parents’ caste 
and lineage positioning necessarily meant a consciousness in the growing child of 
his ‘identity’. Even as the father and mother ensured that their son got the English 
education the father himself may not have had, and the mother certainly had not 
had, they taught values that were important to them, and that were as ‘real’ as 
anything in their world.“ Yes, they were not professionally relevant, and they were 
not always objectified or available in articulated form. The growing son’s samskara 
was not confined to certain rituals and practices that he might well abandon. It 
consisted of an unspoken acceptance of an epistemology and ontology that may 
be glimpsed in all his later writings and actions. Some of the best insights may be 
gleaned from attitudes towards the body. Even those totally anglicised through 
their formal schooling might continue to believe in the akhara as the preferred site 
for working out and exercising. A ‘modem’ intellectual such as Sivaswami Aiyer 
(b. 1864) spoke in the Madras legislature against government support of the 
Ayurvedic and Unani systems but used them in his own home in treating his wife, 
praising them as superior to the ‘allopathic’ system.” At the other end of the 
spectrum would simply be glimpses, in different degrees of clarity, of abstract 
worldviews and cosmologies. To take from Surendranath Banerjea’s story again, he 
talks of the naturalness of the ‘reverence for the head and the elders’ of the family 
shown both by him and his English-educated father.** What seems to us as a ‘natural’ 


“ Ashis Nandy, ‘Reconstructing Childhood: A Critique of the Ideology of Adulthood’, m 
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movement towards novelty, individualism and modemity in the reproduction of 
generations is difficult to pin down anthropologically.” 

Again, both the father, but more typically the mother, since she was often wid- 
owed and always in the position of nurturer, taught the child a fund of stories, 
views and images, to which we have little access yet. But an excellent instance is 
the continuing popularity of the Ramayana and Mahabharata corpus of stories, 
which have never been part of the formal school curriculum, and which are not 
taught in Hindu homes through any formal religious teaching, and are not to be 
confused with ‘religion’ in any institutionalised sense. Can we dispute that these 
corpuses of stories have gone into the making of the Indian intelligentsia? Given 
the nature of ‘Hinduism’, with its absence of church and priesthood, where would 
the so-called Western-educated elite of India have learnt of these stories if not 
through their parents, both biological and surrogate? To ignore the family as a site 
of learning means, in the colonial case most of all, not so much to neglect ‘family 
history’ as to short circuit the history of education. 

Then we come to the troubled case of ‘reform’. Here, we will barely touch on one 
aspect of it the context of the learning of the reformers, which was more wrapped 
up with the family and the mother than is understood. We can glimpse how the 
experiential location of the child within a home conceptually structured on a certain 
philosophy, his own early marriage, his constant interaction with servants, if any, 
and with the world of the streets and popular culture in every case, meant that the 
stimulus to his reform-mindedness as an adult came equally from his experience and 
his intuitive interpretation of the home, as from his later intellectual appreciation of 
it as injustice and oppression in the light of certain teachings. What are regarded as 
obstacles and inconsistencies in reformist thought must also be understood largely 
as the complexity of the encounter between experience and its plural theorisation. 

Indeed, there was a ‘dilemma’ for the reformer. It lay in the nature of active 
intervention in society, in the nature of violence, and the question of degree. The 
indigenous reformer is always different from the colonial reformer in a crucial way— 
the consciousness of violence. Some of this comes from familiarity. Reform, change 
and rejection are all easier when the people, relationships or values being changed 
or rejected are unfamiliar, strange, and other. But when, through infancy and child- 
hood at least, and in ways that continued to surround and bind in later years, the 
relationships or values were familiar and at least unilaterally ‘yours’, then the action 
that changes or rejects them was one of violence. This awareness of violence 
creates the dilemma. Colonialism defines problems and then sets out to correct 
them. The indigenous cannot philosophically define itself as the problem, but must 
rather separate a part of itself as immune to the definition and label the rest of it. 
But every such separation is violent because there are no discernible lines. So some 
are drawn, some etched darker, some shifted and re-aligned. That between the 


See the problomatisation of this movement by Marilyn Strathem in After Nature: English 
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masculine and feminine is one such. Another is between the low and the high. A 
third is between the popular and the classical. Reform and progressiveness re- 
sulted almost consistently not only in unequally distributed new rights and favours, 
but also in extensions of older repressive structures. 

Once we have further studies of the links between reform and plural learning, we 
would find the data to substantiate this ‘dilemma’ further. For the moment we can 
take a small detour to explicate the point. In the novel Mai we have three main 
protagonists: two who want to save and reform the third, and the third who is the 
victim.” What makes this illustrative for our purpose is the author’s tracing of the 
process whereby the ‘victim’ comes to be understood by one of the projected 
reformers as someone with a mind of her own, and with the choice to fight or not, or, 
with yet more sensitivity, fight in one of several possible ways. At the same time, 
the business of being a ‘victim’ becomes complicated as scenarios unfold them- 
selves where she is bullied by the evident oppressors into acting a certain role, but, 
equally, she is bullied by the saviours into fighting back. There is little to choose 
between the bullying, the domination and, finally, the accusation of weakness 
hurled against the victim, by either side. Yes, the aims of the two sides are different: 
the oppressors wish to have her conform and to deny her any subjectivity and 
being; the reformers want her to be herself and stand up for her subjectivity and 
being the trouble arises in that neither considers what she is or wishes to be. The 
former assume she is nothing, and the latter assume she is nothing—for two differ- 
ent reasons. The former seem to be indifferent to her, but perhaps love her in their 
own way. The latter certainly loves, even worships her, but seems quite indifferent 
to her preferences. 

The dilemma is the outsider—insider’s. Indeed, those very terms are used in the 
book: 


We had risen above caste. Above tradition, community, nation, everything. We 
were not superstitious, not religious, not middle class, or caught in any other 
binds . . . . Our freedom lay in our being ‘outsiders’. At home we were no longer 
of the inside, so we were free. Abroad we were outsiders anyway so we could do 
what we liked. Everywhere we were ‘outsiders’ and therefore alone. Drunk with 
our freedom... .*! 


There are two insights to be gleaned from this. As the book goes on to demon- 
strate, one at least of the ‘outsiders’, totally knowledgeable about and in love with 
the West as she is, realises that she will never escape completely to the outside, 
because the ‘inside’—the house, its traditions, her mother, her foremothers and 
fathers—are all right there inside her and she has been travelling with them all 
along. Perhaps one cannot ever become an outsider to every place, as the passage 
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just cited claims: outsider to one’s inside, and outsider to the outside as well— 
outsider both at home and out of it, both to one’s nation and abroad . 

Second, maybe it is not even desirable to be an outsider. Because that implies 
rejection, condemnation, and a grossness and falsity of understanding. Some truths, 
at least, are only known from the inside, if they are known at all. Some battles can 
only be fought from the inside, if they can be fought at all. Once one has rejected or 
condemned, one may suffer in an unpredicted way, and in some cases, revert to a 
previous imagined state with impassioned repentance. 

Lf, in terms of the use of sources and data, it seems a travesty to bring in a novel 
about a contemporary mother into this discussion of reformers in the nineteenth 
century who have no precise words to say about their own mothers, let us erase all 
gender considerations and consider the problem of the novel solely as one of 
reform. Reform implies that we recognise something—it may be ‘us’—as in need of 
change. But ‘us’-ness implies inter-generational continuity and the feeling of ‘m- 
side’ that recurs at some point even if it disappears in adolescence, and the glimpse 
or recognition of why some things are the way they are. To quote Shweder, the 
insider recognises that: ‘Reason and objectivity may lift us out of error, ignorance, 
and confusion. Yet error, ignorance, and confusion are not proper synonyms for 
tradition, custom, and folk belief.’ What Shweder is calling ‘tradition, custom, and 
folk belief’, are, as this article argues, more precisely understood as the content of 
other processes of learning. 


Conclusion 


We are not speaking of perfect reproduction or of functional adaptation over the 
nineteenth century. The assumption is of a society in profound self-questioning 
and change, and the lens is that of children located in their families and societies 
and their experience of learning.’ The argument is that the combination of certain 
features in the lives of the early intelligentsia—the recurrence of certain patterns, 
as I have called them—needs a higher evaluation than it is given. Our data may be 
empirically leas than adequate at present, but while they may be improved with 
labour, certain hypotheses enable us to stretch them further already. Notwithstand- 
ing the limitations in the present state of the study of ‘education’ in India, it would 
still seem defensible to argue that the early grounding in one system of thought, 
however partial, ensures that there will be a complexity in the subsequent mode of 
thinking. The explanation sought today for ‘alternative modemities’ and the ‘local’ 
in the ‘global’ lies largely in that children grow up into adults knowing more than 
what their schools (and, in contemporary analyses, the media) teach them.” In the 
nineteenth century, the first generations of the Indian intelligentsia discovered a 


2 Shweder, Thinking Through Cultures, p. 8. 

3 See the interesting discussion of the teaching of a Samoan kind of space, held only in the 
mother's memory, which constitutes for the children ‘an emotional and moral commitment to 
a culturally specific way of being and moving’, in Alessandro Duranti, ‘Indexical Speech across 
Samoan Communities’, American Anthropologist, Vol. 99(2), 1997, pp. 342-54, see p. 351. 
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cosmogony, an epistemology and a science in their formal schooling that enchanted 
them. But they were also familiar with another that was taken for granted by those 
around them. This constituted a mental ‘home’ from which they could wander afar, 
but to which they could always return; a home that did not necessarily forbid—if 
correctly manipulated, negotiated with, and won over—all possible intellectual 
adventures, such as those related to rationalism, universalism, freedom, equality 
and change. Many searched for these correct negotiations till the end; others were 
confident of them from the beginning. 

Second, an emphasis on family, on childhood experience and on the extra- 
scholastic dimensions of education will enable us to give a place in intellectual 
history to those who seem otherwise mysteriously silent and absent. This article is 
a study of the production of intellectual cultures and educated people, but it is 
certainly a statement about the gendered nature of history as well. Given the power 
and emotive relationships within the family, women had a further role to play, not 
only in intellectual history as discussed here, but in the history of reform, as can 
only be suggested at this point. A man’s wife, mother, sisters and daughters may be 
expected to play an active role in arousing in him an awareness of his groundedneas, 
the first three at least deliberately. Further, rather than simply being objects, women 
surely sometimes used, as it were, the man as an instrument to achieve for them 
their needs: of female education, widow remarriage, raising the age of marriage and 
other social reforms. At other times, they used their position as mother, wife and so 
on, to preserve for themselves some enclaves of autonomy and power, and, when 
doing so, seemed to resist reform. All these goals were not uniform, and could and 
did conflict with each other. But the interlinked activity of women in both creating 
learning and producing reform is utterly lost so far in the histories of reform, nation- 
alism and modemity. 

The dangers in this line of interpretation have to be recognised and avoided. The 
first is a political one. Even as we show the work of childhood socialisation and 
early teaching to be ‘essential’—an indispensable and irrefutable part of the his- 
tory of education—it is ‘non-essential’, that is, not ‘natural’ to its practitioners but 
rather the institutional product of forms of patriarchy. Moreover, we may not be 
personally interested in mothers, mothering, families, or the implications of fertility 
as lying at the centre of women’s lives, and therefore may hesitate to make such a 
large case for the value of these and related processes. 

Another danger is to see each of the bodies of knowledge, the ‘formal’ and the 
‘informal’, as a ‘body’, corporeal, solid, or fixed. The ‘informal’, at least, would 
better be seen as many evolving systems of thought always discursively open, in 
their implications, their potential and their relationships with other systems, if not in 
their practice. Thus, we could speak of any of the many strands of Islamic or Hindu 
learning, but more relevantly, of ‘worldview’ and ‘popular conceptions’, as does 
Dale Eickelman when he argues for widening the understanding of education.” Yet 


* Dale F. Eıckelman, ‘The Art of Memory: Islamic Education and its Social Reproduction’, 
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another danger lies in our contemporary differentiation of systems of knowledge as 
‘science’, ‘religion’ and so on. Not only 1s this a distinction not relevant to the time 
we are speaking of, but any system of knowledge may be more incomplete and 
internally inconsistent than this suggests, specially regarding ideas of time, of duty 
and honour, of action and freedom. Further, there is the question of the old and the 
new, and of the cultural defence of the ‘old’ which always generates, in the very 
logic of human activity, ‘new’ symbols and patterns.* 

Finally, there seems to be one important reason for pursuing the hypothesis of 
this article further, a reason completely implicated in the arguments cited here for 
the creativity of learning, and the hidden role of women in history. This is our 
contemporary interest in discourse, and in many cases in that discourse that relates 
to women. It is not only the stated and the articulated, the wordy and the coherent, 
that goes into the making of a prevailing discourse, but even more, and more 
elusively, the ideas, concepts, images that are only suggested, somewhat familiar, 
somehow intimate, surprisingly natural and powerful, but always on the verge of 
vanishing. In any study of intellectuals and reformers, then, it would behove us to 
remember that the most formative influences on them may be exactly those rela- 
tively invisible to us: those of their early languages, their families and their commu- 
nities. 


* Frank F. Conlon, ‘Hindu Revival and Indian Womanhood: The Image and Status of Women 
in the Wntings of Vishnubawa Brahmachari’, South Asia, Vol. 17(2), 1994, pp. 43-61, see 
especially his reference to Barbara Metcalf on p. 46. 
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civilisation in the Indus valley 
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It is a wonderful thing, this civilisation of the Indus baie 
and the more one learns of it, the more it amazes . 


This article explores the impact ofa single event—the announcement in September 
1924 of the ‘discovery’ of pre-historic ruins in the Indus valley—on three divergent 
intellectual circles in colonial India. I consider the manner in which the language 
and conceptual tools of pre-historic archaeology, a relatively. new knowledge- 
practice in the early decades of the twentieth century in India, were negotiated by 
the subcontinent’s intellectuals who stood outside the professional ambit of that 
discipline. I also examine how the discovery of the Indus valley ruins and the 
archaeological framework within which it was presented were re-visioned through 
the lens of the emergent nation(s). I do so in order to suggest that while archaeol- 
ogy opened up new possibilities through which India’s intellectuals could now 
materially substantiate their claims about its much contested pre-history, it also 
complicated what they could—and could no longer—say about their (nationalised) 
pasts. 
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Getting One’s History Wrong? 


In August 1970, amidst considerable concern over the problems caused to students 
because of the non-availability of textbooks at the start of the school year, and 
amidst acrimonious discussion over the state regulation of marriage, members of 
the Tamil Nadu Legislative Assembly took time off to debate a resolution tabled by 
one of their peers, M.P. Sivagnanam. The resolution called upon the (Tamil nation- 
alist) Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam (DMK) government to constitute a special com- 
mittee ‘made up of scholars who knew Tamil and Tamil culture’, which would ‘firmly 
and beyond doubt demonstrate that the Indus valley civilisation was a venerable 
Dravidian civilisation’. Sivagnanam insisted that experts in archaeology, physical 
anthropology and linguistics had, since the 1920s, not only proven that the 
civilisation of the Indus valley was Dravidian, but also that it was the world’s most 
ancient. Moreover, the descendants of this great civilisation once lived all over 
India but today were confined to the south. So, India itself was essentially Dra- 
vidian.? Recently, however, at the Third International Conference of Tamil Studies 
held in Paris, Kamil Zvelebil, a Czechoslovakian scholar, had cast doubt on all this. 
In so doing, Zvelebil had ‘attacked Dravidian self-respect. Hearing this, my blood 
boiled . . . my mind was aroused, and today I rise and speak . . . .”? Can ‘we Tamils 
who are inheritors of the Indus valley civilisation’ remain quiet in the face of such 
disrespect, Sivagnanam demanded of his fellow legislators” 

The resolution itself was ultimately withdrawn, but the enthusiastic discussion 
in the Assembly on that August afternoon in Madras over the distant ruins of 
Harappa and Mohenjodaro is telling for what it reveals about archaeological memo- 
ries, buried histories, and the yearning for civilisation in the modern nation’s seem- 
ingly endless quest to confer upon itself an immemorial past. In uis article, I consider 
how and why this archaeological phenomenon called ‘the Indus valley civilisation’ 
is appropriated by colonial and post-colonial India’s intellectuals into the narrative 
contracts of various nationalist projects, acquiring in that process a certain amount 
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of ‘commemorative density’ .5 My story begins on 20 September 1924, when John 
Marshall, the then Director-General of the Archaeological Survey of India (ASD), 
published a brief essay in The Ilustrated London News in which he announced the 
discovery of a ‘long-forgotten civilisation’ in the plains of the Indus, a discovery 
that was deemed comparable in its significance to that of ‘Schliemann at Tiryns and 
Mycenae, or to Stein in the deserts of Turkestan’. He concluded that ‘the debt 
which, in the early stages of its development, the human race owed to the Nile, to 
the Danube, to the Tigris, and to the Euphrates, is already well known. But how 
much it owed to the Indus and the Ganges has yet to be determined.’® Over the next 
few decades, taking the cue from Marshall, archaeologists and others officially 
connected with the ASI discussed the origins, the ethnic affiliation, and the end of 
the Indus valley civilisation in terms that located its material remains within the 
emergent geopolitical entity called ‘India’. At the same time, in fact within weeks of 
Marshall’s September announcement, outside the circle of professional archaeolo- 
gists, the discovery also became a subject of intense discussion amongst India’s 
intelligentsia in whose narratives the inhabitants of the pre-historic Indus valley 
reappeared as ancestral ‘Indians’, ‘Aryans’, ‘Dravidians’, or ‘Tamils’. So much so 
that as early as 1926, Marshall complained about the ‘wild writing in the Press on 
the subject’, a complaint that he made again in 1931 when he dismissed at least 
some of this public interest as ‘nonsensical’.” 

Situating itself at the intersection of professional archaeological interpretations 
of the remains, and the putative ‘wild’ and ‘nonsensical’ speculations of the public 


3 For a nuanced treatment of the notion of ‘commemorative density’, see Yael Zerubavel, 
Recovered Roots: Collective Memory and the Making of Israel: National Tradition, Chicago, 
1995 I borrow the idea of ‘narrative contract’ from Sudipta Kavıraj, ‘The Imaginary Institution 
of India’, in Partha Chatterjee and Gyanendra Pandey, eds, Subaltern Studies VII: Writings on 
South Asian History and Society, Delhi, 1993. Kaviraj argues that the nation ıs created not just 
through a political or social contract but, crucially, through a narrative one as well The narrative 
contract invents the ‘collective we’, the national subject in whose name actions are taken and 
decisions made. It does so out of ‘groups and individuals who would not have considered themselves 
as one single people having a single political identity’ but who, ‘after the emergence of 
nationalism . . . somehow do’. It confers upon this collective ‘we’ a singular name, traces its 
existence to times and places when this ‘we’ could never have existed, and in this process, 
bestows upon it ‘the delusion of an eternal existence’: see especially pp. 3, 13-16, 33. See also 
Etienne Balibar, ‘The Nation Form: History and Ideology’, in Etienne Balibar and Immanuel 
Wallerstein, eds, Race, Nation, Class: Ambiguous Identities, London, 1991, pp. 86-106. 

* John Marshall, ‘First Light on a Long Forgotten Civilisation’, reprinted in Gregory L. 
Possehl, ed, Ancient Cities of the Indus, Delhi, 1979, pp 105-7. For exhaustive analyses of the 
scholarship on the Indus valley civilisation since Marshall’s announcement, see Gregory L. 
Posechl, Indus Age: The Writing System, Philadelphia, 1996; and idem, Indus Age. The Beginnings 
(The Discovery of the Indus Age), Philadelphia, 1999. 

7 John Marshall, ‘Exploration and Research: Harappa and Mohenjo-daro’, in idem, od., 
Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 1923-24, Calcutta, 1926, pp. 49; idem, 
ed., Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilisation. Being an Official Account of Archaeological 
Excavations at Mokenjo-daro carried out by the Government of India between the Years 1922 
and 1927, London, 1931, Vol. 1, pp. ix, 107. 
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intellectual, my article considers the emergence of the Indus valley civilisation as a 
mutually constitutive object of disciplinary and popular knowledges in the middle 
decades of the twentieth century." Specifically, I chart the incorporation of the 
discovery into ongoing debates on the racial history of India. I do so with a view 
towards flagging how the discovery destabilised some reigning racial conceptions 
about the subcontinent’s peoples even while reinforcing others. My primary 
(although not exclusive) site for documenting this process is the Madras Presi- 
dency’ where, among Tamil-speaking intellectuals from as early as 1925, profess- 
ional archaeological speculations about the ‘pre-Aryan’ and ‘non-Aryan’ affiliations 
of the Indus valley civilisation were transformed into categorical assertions about 
its ‘Dravidian’, especially ‘Tamil’, origins and nature.'° Such assertions surfaced in 
the context of a burgeoning Tamil nationalist movement which, among other things, 
sought to counter colonial and Aryanist assertions about the barbaric backward- 
ness of Dravidian India."' The material remains of the Indus valley were offered as 


* Some of the earliest public responses to the discovery were voiced in English-language 
newsmagazines and journals like The Indian Social Reformer, The ‘Modern Review and The 
Illustrated Weekly of India. (See also the bibliographies in Possehl, Indus Age. The Writing 
System; and idem, Indus Age: The Beginnings). The continued public fascination with the 
remains—and the polarised racial and ethnic contexts in which they are discussed—may be 
gauged from the responses in Frontline (Madras) to I. Mahadevan's review of Asko Parpola’s 
magnum opus, Deciphering the Indus Script, Cambridge, 1994: Frontline (21 February 1997, 
Pp. 92-96, 97-98; 4 April 1997, pp. 115-16). See also India Today (31 August 1993, pp. 
158-61; 26 January 1998, pp. 44-51), The Week (29 August 1989, pp 52-54); and The 
Iiustrated Weekly of India (9 April 1989, p. 67). A number of other recent popular responses are 
listed in N. Jha, Vadic Glossary on Indus Seals, Varanan, 1996, pp. 57-60 A thoughtful cntique 
of the clash between professional archacological claims based on the authonty of ‘science’, and 
popular (mis)use of archacological evidence in the recent controversy over the Babri mosque m 
Ayodhya ıs offered by Tapati Guhs-Thakurta, A Discipline on its Own Tracks: On Archaeological 
Knowledges in India, Past and Present, Calcutta, 1996. For a comparative exploration of the 
relationship between professional archaeologists and ‘the public’, see Deniel Miller, ‘Archaeology 
and Development’, Current Anthropology, Vol. 21(6), 1980, pp. 709-26. 

’ As a multilmgual colonial administratrve unit, Madras Presidency primanly included within 
its borders speakers of Kannada, Malayalam, Tami! and Telugu. The linguistic reorganisation of 
Madras began in 1953 with the creation of Andhra Pradesh and was completed in 1956. Madras, 
a Tamıl-majority state, was referred to as such until 1968 when its name was officially changed 
to Tamil Nadu. 

“* The earliest responses that I have scen m the Madras Presidency to the discovery are T.R. 
Sesha Iyengar, Dravidian India, Madras, 1933 (originally published, 1925), pp. 34-55; and M.S. 
Purnalingam Pillai, Tamil India, ropfùt, Tirunelveli, 1945, pp. 23-27 (originally published, 
1927). Despite the importance of the discovery to Dravidian and Tamil nationalisms, there has 
been no cnitical assessment of this in the scholarly literature on the subject except for Ryerson, 
Regionalism and Religton. 

" I use tho term ‘Tami] nationalism’ as a cover term for a complex set of ideological postions 
and practices that I have elsewhere characterised as ‘contestatory classicism’ and ‘Drevidienism’. 
For this, as well as for the wider social and political contexts within which many of the Tamil 
intellectuals discussed in this article may be situated, see my Pasnons of the Tongue: Language 
Devotion in Tamil India, 1891-1970, Berkeley, 1997. The scope of this article precludes mo 
from detailing the differences among Tamil and Dravidian nationalist intellectuals on many 
aspects of the Indus valley civilisation. 
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concrete proof of the antiquity and primordiality of Tamil speakers who were 
authorised-as the original ‘civilised’ inhabitants of India, the creators of its first 
‘civilisation’. 

At this level, this article offers a not entirely eee abet I hope, not 
uninteresting—case of ‘the past’ being (mis)appropriated to meet the (nationalist) 
needs of the present. Indeed, after a half-century of scholarly writing on this sub- 
ject, we have ceased to be surprised or shocked when we encounter yet another 
instance of what Emest Renan once described as ‘getting one’s history wrong’ 
which he saw as essential to the process of nation-building." Although I set aside 
for now speculations about the troubling intellectual and political consequences of 
the routinisation and dulling of our sensibilities in this regard, I use the obvious 
excitement as well as anxieties produced by the discovery ofa pristine new civilisation 
in the pre-historic Indus valley to speculate on the role of local and global knowledges, 
of ‘scientific’ disciplines like archaeology, and of nationalist history-making projects 
_ in the many intellectual cultures of late colonial India. 

In August 1970, in making his case to the Tamil Nadu Legislative Assembly for a 
committee which would officially confirm the Tamil authorship of the civilisation, 
Sivagnanam noted that ‘it was not a Munusami or a Govindasami’ who had already 
proven this, but ‘scholars like Sir John Marshall, N.K. Dutt, Babu Govinda Das, and 
others. They have written volumes on this.’ I quote this seemingly facetious — 
statement for it is revealing of the dilemmas with which Tamil (and other) intellec- 
tuals were confronted in late colonial and post-colonial India as they went about 
the task of knowledge production. There was obvious pride in the fact that it was 
not just Tamilians (such as the hypothetical Munusami) who had made it their 
business to study Tamil history and culture but others as well, especially Western 
scholars (like John Marshall). At the same time, this globalisation of interest in the 
Tamil past produced its own problems, as Tamil nationalist intellectuals realised 
that they no longer could control—or even have ready access to—the knowledges f 
generated in far and distant places and forums about ‘their’ culture and ‘their’ past. 
Sivagnanam’s expressed ire over the fact that he was not allowed to counter Zvelebil’s 
skepticism about the Dravidian basis of the Indus valley civilisation in the Paris 
conference is especially poignant when we note the linguistic and intellectual alien- 
ation that he also obviously experienced as he struggled to keep up with the pro- 
‘ceedings of a conference on Tamil that was conducted in English in a distant 
French city. Indeed, not just the debate in the Assembly but also the many schol- 
arly and public discussions on the Indus valley civilisation which took place in 
India in the mid-twentieth century clearly reveal the fissures between global, scien- 
tific and professional knowledges about the subcontinent’s pre-historic past on 
the one hand, and local needs and populist concerns on the other. Caught between 
the seemingly opposed worlds of the Munusamis and the Marshalls—the local 


12 Ernest Renan, ‘What is a Nation?’, in Omar Dahbour and Micheline R. Ishay, ods, The 
Nationalism Reader, Atlantic Highlands, NJ, 1995, p. 145. 
D Government of Tami] Nadu, TNLAD, p. 496. . 
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and the global, the popular and the professional—the Indus valley civilisation 
emerges'as a remarkable site of knowledge production that is mired in misappro- 
priations, imisinterpretations and misrecognitions. Sudipta Kaviraj has noted that 
‘to write a history of India beginning with the civilisation of the Indus valley is 
marked by an impropriety’. Yet as we all know, countless academic histories— 
even by the best among us—do so. In this article I explore some of the competing 
political stakes in this act of ‘impropriety’. 


Excavated Pasts, Racial Remains 


The terms of the debate on the pre-historic remains of the Indus valley were estab- 
lished early on, in two essays which are quoted over and again in subsequent 
years. The first of these, published in the Calcutta-based The Modern Review just 
a couple months after Marshall’s September announcement, was tellingly entitled 
‘Dravidian Origins and the Beginnings of Indian Civilisation’, and was perhaps the 
earliest attempt to definitively label the Indus remains as ‘Dravidian’. Its author was 
the well-known Bengali linguist and philologist Suniti Kumar Chatterji who began 
his essay thus: $ 


Some two or three thousand years before Christ, India was inhabited by dark- 
skinned aborigines, ancestors of the present-day non-Aryan peoples, the 
‘Kolarians’ and the Dravidians. India was a land of barbarism without any cul- 
ture, material or intellectual. At that time was living in Central Asia, a land of 
romantic mystery, a white race, cultured, reasonable, more advanced in civilisation 
than many peoples . . . . This white race was the Aryan race. Bands of them went 
west to Europe . . . . Other bands came down south . . . into India, bringing the 
light of civilisation and organisation. The earlier inhabitants of India, barbarians 
if not actual savages, offered some resistance, but they submitted to the supe- 
rior Aryans, as a matter of course, and accepted their rule. Then the wise men of 
the Aryans, the Brahmans, after the conquest of Northern India had been effected 
and the barbarians had been enslaved and civilised, gradually evolved the reli- 
gion and system of society known as Hindu. The nobler elements mostly came 
from the Aryans; and whatever was dark, vile and degrading, superstitious and 
cruel, was naturally the outcome of the suppressed non-Aryan mentality. Such 
in brief outline was the history of cultural origins and of the birth of civilisation 


H Kaviraj writes that: 


- - . there is a logic of illegitimate appropriation in the standard way of writmg the history 
of Indis, starting with the civilisation of the Indus Valley, which is seen with some justice 
by our neighbours as the early history of Pakistan. Of course, the Mohenjodaro story 
bemg the early hustory of Pakisten is no less absurd or plausible than some others being the 
early history of India. 


Kaviraj, ‘The Imaginary Institution of India’, pp. 16-17. 
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in India which was evolved by scholars during the last century and is still 
inculcated in our text-books .. . . [W]hen the educated people acquired it as boys 
from thir text-books, it became (in Indi, wit some at least a heresy to question 
the superiority of Aryas in any wake [sic] of life.” 


All this was to now change, Chatterji predicted, with the discovery of Harappa and 
Mohenjodaro. ‘At one bound, the material remains of civilisation in India take us 
from 300 ».c. to 3000 B.c.’!* His essay also suggested that concrete proof was now 
forthcoming that ‘the Indo-Europeans were a comparatively backward race... 
when they came into India as Aryans’ in contrast to the people of Harappa and 
Mohenjodaro—variously identified by him as non-Aryan, un-Aryan, and Primitive 
Dravidian—who obviously possessed a ‘flourishing civilisation’."” 

A few years later, in 1931, in the preface to the first Official Account of Archaeo- 
logical Excavations at Mohenjo-daro carried out by the Government of India 
between the Years 1922 and 1927, John Marshall similarly introduced the Indus 
civilisation to his readers thus: 


Hitherto it has commonly been supposed that the pre-Aryan peoples of India 
were on an altogether lower plane of civilisation than their Aryan conquerors; 
that to the latter they were much what the Helots were to the Spartans, or the 
Slavs to their Byzantine overlords—a race so servile and degraded, that they 
were commonly known as Dasas or slaves. The picture of them gleaned from the ` 
Hymns of the Rigveda was that of black skinned, flat-nosed barbarians, as 
different from the fair Aryans in physical aspects as they were in speech and 
religion .... Mentally, physically, socially, and religiously, their inferiority to 
their conquerors was taken for granted, and little or no credit was given them for 
the achievements of Indian civilisation. Never for a moment was it imagined that 
five thousand years ago, before ever the Aryans were heard of, the Panjab and 
Sind, ifnot other parts of India as well, were enjoying an advanced and singularly 
uniform civilisation of their own, closely akin but in some respects even superior 
to that of contemporary Mesopotamia and Egypt. Yet this is what the discover- 
ies at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro have now placed beyond question... ." 


'S Suniti Kumar Chatterji, ‘Dravidian Origins and the Beginnings of Indum Civilisation’, The 
Modern Review, Vol. 36, December 1924, pp. 665-66. 

16 Ibid., p. 673. 

? Ibid., p. 673. For some immediate enthusiastic responses to Chatterji, seo Dravidian, ‘The 
Dravidian Basis of Indian Civilisation’, The Indian Social Reformer, Vol. 35(16), 1924, pp. 
244-45; Educationist, "The Dravidian Basis of Indian Civilisation’, The Indiar Soctal Reformer, 
Vol. 35(17), 1925, pp. 295-96; V.R. Shinde, ‘The Dravidian Basis of Indian Civilisation’, The 
indian Social Reformer, Vol. 35(21), 1925, pp. 327-28; and Anou., ‘The Indus Valley Discoveries 
and the Assyrian Affinities of Ancient India’, The Modern Review, Val. 42(3), 1927, pp. 330-31. 

4 John Marshall, ‘Preface’, in Idem, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilisation, p. Y. 
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Like Chatterji, Marshall and his professional peers were convinced that the ‘epoch- 
making’ discovery would ‘revolutionize existing ideas’ about India’s pre-historic 
past that had been hitherto formulated on the basis of literary evidence alone." In 
fact, archaeologists attached to the ASI hoped that the infant discipline of pre- 
historic archaeology would itself gain both materially as well as in prestige on 
account of the increased public enthusiasm over the Indus excavations.” And 
indeed, the excavations did generate considerable interest outside archaeological 
circles. Here is Jawaharlal Nehru, in letter of April 1931 to his young daughter 
Indira, giving us a little ‘glimpse’ of this interest: 


Only three weeks ago, I went to see the ruins of Mohenjo-Daro in the Indus 
Valley in Sind. You were not with me there. I saw a great city coming out of the 
earth, a city of solid brick houses and wide thoroughfares, built, they say, 5000 
years ago. And I saw beautiful jewelry and jars found in this ancient city. I could 
almost imagine men and women, decked out in gay attire, walking up and down 
its streets and lanes, and children playing, as children will, and the bazaars, 
bright with merchandise, and people buying and selling, and the temple bells 
ringing. For these 5000 years India has lived her life (emphasis added).! 


In this paradigmatic incorporation of the material remains of the Indus valley into 
what I will call the narrative contract of Indian nationalism, the ruins of Mohenjodaro 
index a 5,000-year old ‘India’. That Nehru was convinced of archaeology’s indexical 
ability to point to the immemorial antiquity of the Indian nation is clear from an 
earlier letter in which he writes: 


In India there are plenty of remains of past history, but of the very ancient days 
there are very few. Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa are perhaps the only instances 
so far. It may be that many of the very old buildings crumbled to dust in the hot 
climate. It is much more likely, however, that many of them still lie under the 
surface of the soil, waiting to be dug up. And as we dig them up and find old 


9 Marshall, ‘Exploration and Research’, p. 47; AH. Sayce, ‘Remarkable Discoveries in 
India’, The Ilustrated London News, 27 September 1924, p. 566; Marshall ‘Preface’, p. vil; 
Panchanan Mitra, Prehistoric Indla: Its Place in the World's Culture, reprmt, Varanasi, 1979 
(originally published, 1927), p. 261, K-N. Dikshit, Prekistonc Civilisation of the Indus Valley’ 
Str William Meyer Lectures, 1935, Madras, 1939, pp. 1-3. 

2 Marshall, ‘Exploration and Research’, p. 47; B.S. Guha, ‘Man m India’, The Modern Review, 
Vol 40(5), 1926, pp. 518-19; John Marshall, ‘The Prehistonc Crvilisation of the Indus’, in J.F. 
Blakiston, od, Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 1924-25, Calcutta, 1927, 
pp. 60-61; Dikshit, Prehistoric Civilisation, pp. 1-3. In the early 1940s, Indian nationalists like 
Jawaharlal Nehm complained that the colonial state was not investing enough in the excavations 
although it always seemed to have plenty of money for ‘the display of imperial pomp and 
splendour’: Jawaharlal Nehru, The Discovery of India, New York, 1946, p. 58. See also the 
comment about the lack of contemporary interest in pre-historic archaeology in ibid., p. 26. 

1! Nehru, Glimpses of World History, p. 55. 
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relics and inscriptions, the past history of our country will gradually open its 
pages to us, and we shall read in these pages of stone and brick and mortar what 
our ancestors did in the old, old times (emphasis added).” 


If, for Nehru, the excavated remains of the Indus plains pointed to the deeds of 
ancestral Indians, others were convinced that these ancestral Indians could have 
been none other than ‘Aryan’ and ‘Hindu’. So, in 1925, L.A. Waddell, in a narrative 
that was perhaps the first to identify these remains as ‘Vedic Aryan’, wrote thus: 


For the Hindus and students of Indian history, civilisation and religion . . . these 
discoveries must be of especial thrilling interest and importance. They disclose 
the actual official signets and grave-amulets of several of the famous Vedic seers 
and authors of Vedic hymns, and of ancient kings and heroes whose very exist- 
ence even is denied by European Sanskrit scholars, with the actual tombs of 
many of them containing their sacred dust. And with these are recovered for the 
first time the actual dates and reigns in which they lived four to five thousand 
years ago . . . . The discoveries herein recorded should therefore appeal to the 
hearts and stir the religious and patriotic feelings of all educated Hindus who 
desire to know the first-found scientific proofs for the veracity of their Vedas and 
Ancient Epics . . . . It must also be gratifying to the modern Hindus to find that 
the Vedic and Epic tradition which their ancestors preserved and handed down 
through the centuries, and in which they have steadfastly believed, is now 
proved substantially true (emphasis added).” 


I will return at the end of the article to the crucial question of why so many, and not 
just.archaeologists, placed such faith in the authority accorded to stone ‘to speak 
of distant times and to know the sole truth about that time’. So much so that in 
India, as indeed elsewhere, archaeology—its vociferous claims to scientific objec- 
tivity and rigour notwithstanding—has come to be complexly entangled in the 
nationalisation of contested (pre-historic) pasts.” 


2 Ibid., p. 31. 

D L.A. Waddell, The Indo-Sumerian Seals Deciphered: Discovering Sumerians of Indus 
Valley as Phoenicians, Barats, Goths, and Famous Vedic Aryans, 3100-2300 a.c., London, 
1925, pp. xu—xiv. Waddell had taught Tibetan at London University and was an honorary 
Associate of the ASI and a member of numerous metropolitan leamed societies including the 
Royal Anthropological Institute and the Linnean Society. For a surpnsing Hindu-Aryanist 
criticism of Waddell’s thesis, sce The Muse, ‘The Indus Valley People’, Organiser, VoL 3{24), 
1950, p. 14. 

H Tapati Guha-Thakurta, ‘Monuments and Lost Histories: The Archaeological Imagination 
in Colonial India’, in Suzanne Marchand and Elizabeth Lunbeck, eds, Proof and Persuasion. 
Essays on Authority, Objectivity, and Evidence, Belgium, 1997, p. 168. 

3 A growing number of studies in recent years have focused on the appropnation of archasological 
findings by nation-building projects globally. I have found most useful Neil Asher Silberman, 
Between Past and Present: Archaeology, Ideology and Nationalism in the Modern Middle East, 
New York, 1989; Philip L. Kohl and Clare Fawcett, eds, Nationalism, Politics, and the Practice 
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For now, however, ] want to underscore that the 1924 announcement of the 
discovery of the pre-historic Indus remains was received by India’s intellectuals 
within a well-established paradigm that has recently been described as ‘the racial 
theory of Indian civilisation’, ‘the Big Bang through which it came into being’, 
namely, ‘the clash between invading, fair-skinned, civilised Sanskrit-speaking Ary- 
ans and dark-skinned, barbarous aborigines’.* Indeed, much of the public and the 
early professional archaeological discussion of the Indus valley remains could not 
shake itself free of the three great inter-related obsessions of colonial philology, 
ethnology and ancient history—the ‘Aryan question’, ‘the Dravidian question’, 
and the racial constitution of the subcontinent’s peoples that lay at the confluence 
of the two. As European race science was put to new uses in contrary nationalist 
projects at one of its colonial addresses, its terms and rationalities seeped into the 
vocabulary of the subcontinent’s intellectuals to produce a ‘racialised historical 
consciousness’ whose significance we are only now beginning to appreciate.” As 
Susan Bayly notes: 


Consciously or not, and however divided on other matters, South Asian nation- 
alists invoked ethnological! themes in their visions of a recovery of Indian great- 
ness through spiritual, physical, and moral regeneration . . . . Indeed, across a 
wide spectrum of nationalist thought, ethnology was attractive because it told 
Indians with the voice of modern science that they could take pride in a heritage 
of classical ‘Aryan’ civilisation. Race theory was therefore enlisted to ‘prove’ 
that India possessed a deep, authentic unity which could override its all-too- 
visible diversities of caste, language, and region. For those nationalist leaders 
who were themselves mea of high caste, this was an ideal way to claim affinity 
with all other Indians on the basis of eternal bonds of race, as a people of one 
blood, belonging to one great caste, not many. Thus what was thought of as a 
new progressive science could be used to oppose all those who still portrayed 
India as an atomised, caste-fettered society unequipped for nationhood.” 


of Archaeology, Cambridge, 1995; and Lynn Meskell, ed., Archaeology under Fire: Nationalism, 
Politics, and Heritage in the Eastern Mediterranean and Middle East, New York, 1999. For 
India, soe especially Tapsti Gubs-Thakurta, ‘The Museumised Relic: Archaeology and the First 
Museum of Colonial India’, The Indian Economic and Social History Review (hereafter JESHR), 
Vol. 34(1), 1997, pp. 21-51; and idem, ‘Monuments and Lost Histories’. 

% Thomas R. Trautmann, Aryans and British India, Berkeley, 1997, p. 194. Seo also Susan 
Bayly, ‘Caste and “Race” m the Colonia! Ethnography of India’, in Peter Robb, ed, The Concept 
of Race in South Asia, Delhi, 1995, pp. 165-218; and Kelli Michelle Kobor, Orientalism, the 
Construction of Race and the Politics of Identity in British India, 1800-1930, unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, Duke Universtty, Durham, NC, 1998. ` 

X Ibid. p. 1. 

3 Bayly, ‘Caste and “Race”’, pp. 185, 204. See also Joan Leopold, ‘The Aryan Theory of 
Race in India, 1870-1920", ZESHR, Vol. 7(2), 1970, pp. 271-97; Christophe Jaffrelot, ‘The 
Idea of the Hindu Race in the Writngs of Hindu Nationalist ideologues in the 1920s and 1930s: 
A Concept between Two Cultures’, ın Robb, The Concept of Race, pp. 327-54; Sumit Guha, 
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Important as this observation is, especially in drawing attention to the racial under- 
tone of so much nationalist thought in the subcontinent, it is rather sanguine about 
ethnology’s role in uniting all Indians around ‘the eternal bonds of race’. For the 
very Victorian racial theory which was used to point to the ancient ‘Aryan’ unity of 
the Indian nation was also deployed, at least in places like the Madras Presidency, 
to prove the enduring racial divisions within the putative nation, to demonstrate 
the vicious conquest and subordination of one (the Dravidian) by another (the 
Aryan), and to stand on its head the very notion of ‘Aryan civilisation’ by reveal- 
ing its inherent savagery.” 

During much of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries in India, as indeed in 
Europe, as we well know, the term ‘race’ (and its cognates in Indian languages) was 
used loosely ‘to refer to cultural, religious, national, linguistic, ethnic and geo- 
graphical groups of human beings’. Even its scientific usage was frequently am- 
biguous and riddled with contradictions.” In the Madras Presidency, on the eve of 
the Indus valley discovery, the terms ‘Aryan’ and ‘Dravidian’ had become enor- 
mously polyvalent, reflecting their complex history of usage over the past three- 
quarters of a century as linguistic, ethnic, national and biological categories.” 


` Underlying the complexity of use, however, was a particular style of thought that 


was predicated on the division of humanity into discrete, stable and enduring types 
based on fundamental biological differences defined phenotypically and arrived at 
through the various sciences of measurement, and by the arrangement of these 
types along a fixed evolutionary scale ranging from ‘savagery’ to ‘civilisation’. 
Typology, measurement, comparison, classification and hierarchisation were thus 
its crucial hallmarks. Also crucial to this style of thought was the quest for the 
original, pure and primordial examples of each racial type, as well as the determina- 
tion of affinities between different ‘families of man’. Finally, this style of thought 
was marked by a vision of human history as an outcome of struggles between 
various races.” 

Categories such as ‘Aryan’ and ‘Dravidian’ emerged and developed in the hey- 
day of Victorian racial science. As such, regardless of subsequent attempts by 


‘Lower Strata, Older Races, and Abonginal Peoples: Racial Anthropology and Mythical History 
Past and Present’, Journal of Asian Studies (hereafter JAS), Vol. 57(2), 1998, pp. 423-41; and 
Susan Bayly, ‘Race in Britain and India’, in Peter van der Veer and Hartmut Lehmann, eds, 
Nation and Religion: Perspectives on Europe and Asia, Princeton, 1999, pp. 71-95. 

2 See Nicholas B. Dirks, ‘Recasting Tamil Society: The Politics of Caste and Race in 
Contemporary South India’, in Christopher Fuller, ed., Caste Today, Delhi, 1996, pp. 263-95; 
and Kobor, Onentalism, pp. 12-13, 236-49, 339-43. 

» Nancy Stepan, The Idea of Race in Science’ Great Britain 1800-1960, London, 1982, p. 
xvii. For the development of scientific racism in India, see Robb, The Concept of Race, and 
Kobor, Orientalism. 

3! Dagmar Hellman-Rajangyagam, ‘Is there a Tamil “Race”?’, in Robb, The Concept of Race, 
pp. 109-45; and Kobor, Orientalism. 

2 Stepan, The Idea of Race. See also George W. Stocking Jr, Victorian Anthropology, Now 
York, 1987. : 
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nationalists in India to transform them into more respectable (and acceptable) ‘eth- 
nic’ or ‘cultural’ labels, they never entirely free themselves of the racial style of 
thought of which they are a product. Since almost all of the popular discussions 
pertaining to the 1924 announcement, and a good deal of the professional ones as 
well, took place in terms of these categories, I want to note that the racial style of 
thought was at the heart of the constitution of the Indus valley civilisation as an 
object of knowledge in the middle decades of the twentieth century. As Kenneth 
Kennedy has observed, from the start the key question that drove much of the 
debate on the remains was: ‘[T]o what ancient race of mankind did the Harappans 
belong?’* Within a few years of the 1924 announcement, on the basis of remark- 
ably limited skeletal evidence, numerous candidates were proposed by physical 
anthropologists, archaeologists and others. These included Alpine, Aryan, Dinaric, 
Dravidian, Irano-A fghan, Irano-Caspian, Mongoloid, Negritoid, Pre-Dravidian, Proto- 
Australoid, Proto-Mediterranean, Proto-Nordic, Scytho-Dravidian, Turko-Iranian 
and Veddoid, among others, thus reflecting the confusion between language, race 
and culture that is so endemic to this style of thought.” 

While such ‘racial curries [might] add a certain zest to otherwise dry bones...’, 
Kennedy rightly notes that they are symptomatic of typological studies, based on 
a finite number of measurable phenotypic traits, of the biological origins and affini- 
ties of human populations. Such studies were commonplace in the 1930s and 1940s 
in archaeological circles in India as indeed elsewhere. Today, some professional 
archaeologists might well wonder: ‘[H]ow is it possible to determine if the remains 
of Mohenjo-daro are Dravidian or Aryan? What would “Dravidian” remains look 
like?’ From the middle decades of the twentieth century up until today, however, 


® Kenneth A.R. Kennedy, “Skulls, Aryans and Flowing Drams: The Interface of Archaeology 
and Skeletal Biology in the Study of the Harappan Civilisation’, in Gregory L Possehl, od., 
Harappan Cilisation: A Contemporary Perspective, Delhi, 1982, p. 289. 

H The carliest comprehensive official statements on the racial make-up of the Indus valley 
inhabitants may be found in R.B Seymour Sewell and B.S Guha, ‘Human Remains’, in Marshall, 
Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilisation, pp. 599-648; and B.S. Guha, ‘Racial Affinities of the 
Peoples of India’, in Census of India 1931, Volume I, Part III-A: 2-22, Simla, 1935. For critical 
assessments of such attempts, see D.K. Sen, ‘Ancient Races of India and Pakistan: A Study of 
Methods’, Ancient India, Vols. 20-21, 1964-65, pp 178-205; and Kenneth AR. Kennedy, 
‘Have Aryans been Identified in the Prehistoric Skeletal Record from South Asia? Biological 
Anthropology and Concepts of Ancient Races’, in George Erdosy, ed., The Indo-Aryans of 
Ancient South Asia. Language, Material Culture and Ethnicity, Berlin/New York, 1995, pp. 
32-66. As Kennedy notes, biological anthropologists today are concerned more with ‘the 
demographic characteristics’ of the ancient Harappans rather than with their ‘racial classification’. 
“Today, the issues have shifted from settling the question of who were the Harappans? to what 
were they?’: Kenneth A.R. Kennedy, ‘A Reassessment of the Theories of the Racial Origins of 
the People of the Indus Valley Civilisation from Recent Anthropological Data’, in Kenneth 
A-R- Kennedy and Gregory L. Possehl, ed~, Studies in the Archaeology and Palaeoanthropology 
of South Asia, Delhi, 1984, p 104. 

8 Kennedy, ‘Skulls, Aryans and Flowing Drains’, p. 289; and idem, ‘A Redssessment of the 
Thoones’, pp. 100-1. 

* Possehl, Indus Age: The Writing System, p. 111. See also Kennedy, ‘Skulls, Aryans and 
Flowing Drains’, p. 291; and idem, ‘Have Aryans been Identified’, pp. 32, 61. 
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this has been the very stuff of popular debates on the Indus valley remains. It 
would be easy to blame the larger racialised nationalist contexts within which these 
debates have been conducted among India’s intellectuals, in which the quest for 
the ancestral ‘Aryan’ or ‘Dravidian’ or ‘Indian’, and the determination of their 
‘civilised’ status, is of such import. One cannot, however, also ignore the theor- 
etical and methodological premises of archaeology, the science that delivered these 
remains to the nation(s). ; 

In the early decades of the twentieth century, the reigning intellectual paradigm 
in European archaeological circles—which was eventually exported to the colonies 
where it has endured for much longer—was the so-called ‘culture-historical’ 
approach which was preoccupied with identifying the ethnic and racial identities of 
pre-historic remains, and with tracing the migration of ancestral ‘races’ out of their 
‘homelands’, followed by their ‘invasion’ of neighbouring territories. This approach 
was characterised by ‘the perception of the past as consisting of bounded entities 
. . . with archaeologically definable and stable characteristics . . . 7 As several 
scholars have suggested, culture-historical interpretations underwrote numerous 
nationalist projects in Europe, the most revealing—and destructive—among them 
being National Socialism’s attempt to trace the ancestral Indo-Germanic home- 
land." Today’s professional archaeologists insist of course that ‘pots do not equal 
people’. They rightly note that language and race cannot be confounded, and 
that neither can be readily extracted from the material remains of the pre-historic 
past. But the damage has been done; the genie is out of the bottle. While the steady 
march of the science of archaeology might have enabled its professional practition- 
ers, especially in their metropolitan habitats, to transcend past mistakes and false 
theories, the latter live on tragically, enduringly, sometimes comically, in the post- 


7 Kostas Kotsakis, ‘The Past 1s Ours. Images of Greek Macedonia’, in Meskell, Archaeology 
under Fire, p. 56. Seo also Bruce G. Trigger, A History of Archaeological Thought, Cambridge, 
1989, pp. 161-74, and :dem, ‘Romanticism, Nationalism, and Archaeology’, ın Kohl and 
Fawcett, Nationalism, pp 263-79. Although critical analyses of the disciplining of pre-historic 
archaeology in the Indian context are lacking, for a preliminary statement, see Dilp K. Chakrabarti, 
A History of Indian Archaeology from the Beginning to 1947, Delhi, 1988. 

™ David W. Anthony, ‘Nazi and Eco-feminist Prehustories: Ideology and Empincism m Indo- 
European Archaeology’, in Kohl and Fawcett, Nationalism, pp. 82-96; and Bettina Amold, 
‘Germany’s Nazi Past: How Hitler's Archaeologists Distorted European Prehistory to Justify 
Racist and Territorial Goals’, Archaeology, Wol. 45(4), 1992, pp. 30-37. See also Bruce G. 
Trigger, ‘Alternative Archacologies: Nationalist; Colonialist, Imperialist’, Man (n.s ): The 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. 19(1), 1984, pp. 355-70. 

» J.P, Mallory, In Search of the Indo-Europeans. Language, Archaeology, and Myth, London, 
1989, p. 164. See also Colin Renfrew, Archaeology and Language: The Puzzle of Indo-European 
Origins, New York, 1987, pp. 2-22, 75-87; and Trigger, ‘Romanticism’. In a survey of South 
Asian pre-history and proto-hustory published in the 1970s, Jerome Jacobson observed that 
‘{ajithough there is some degree of innovative work gomg on, especially by archacologists 
either tramed abroad or from foreign universities, the usual archacological report continues to be 
dominated by the mode of thinking in which “a change In pottery type is automatically equated 
with the arrival of a different "people’”: Jerome Jacobson, ‘Recent Developments in South 
Asian Prehistory and Protohistory’, Annual Review of Anthropology, Vol. 8, 1979, p. 470. 
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colony where the non-specialist and the non-professional, the nationalist and racist, 
continue to take an interest in excavated pasts precisely because these have come 
to be identified with the remains of ‘ancestors’ of the modern citizenry. Professional 
archaeologists in India (and elsewhere) might well lament the vulgarisation of their 
science that has reduced this complex archaeological entity called ‘the Harappan 
culture’ to ‘the wonders of Mohenjodaro’ and to a racialised quest for its founders.” 
I want, however, to note that these vulgarisations are not entirely free of the com- 
Plicity of archaeology and its interpretive acts. There are few innocents in this 
regard, least of all the professional archaeologist. 


Spadework: Digging for the Nation 


On that August afternoon in 1970 when Sivagnanam and others in the Tamil Nadu 
Legislative Assembly claimed the builders of Harappa and Mohenjodaro as the 
ancestors of modern Tamils, they were not the first. Others had made a similar bid 
for the past 40 years or so, at least since 1927 when the Indus valley civilisation was 
appropriated into the evolving narrative contract of Tamil nationalism. So, ina slim 
book in Tamil on Mohenjodaro intended for children that was published in 1944, M. 
Rajamanikkam told his young audience that the remains of the Indus valley showed 
clearly that ‘our ancestors’ had lived all over India and had built great cities which 
they had been driven out of by the invading Aryans.*! Another Tamil text, pub- 
lished in the following year and also meant for children, even had a chapter unam- 
biguously titled ‘The Tamils of Mohenjodaro’. Its author, N.S. Kandiah Pillai, also 
published a whole monograph titled The Tamils of the Indus Valley in 1947," Books 
and articles with similar titles continue to be published, reiterating the genealogical 
connection between the builders and inhabitants of the Indus valley cities and 
modem Tamils. So, in 1992, a pamphlet with the evocative title Tamil Kingdom at 
Harappa, insisted that: ‘The Tamilian is the one who has the right to the buried 
fortress in Harappa; that fortress was built by the Tamilian; it was the Tamilian who 
developed the Harappa civilisation . . . .“ Moreover, in a public seminar held in 
Madras as recently as 1994, a participant, one Dr Malaiyaman, declared: ‘When I 
realise that we are the descendants of those who founded this ancient civilisation 
[of the Indus valley], I am filled with happiness. My heart swells. My eyes are filled 
with tears of joy.“ i 


 Shereen Ratnagar, ‘In Search of the Impossible’, Economic and Political Weekly, Vol. 
29(48), 1994, p. 2902. 

* M. Rajamanikkam, Marainta Nakaram Allatu Mohenjo-taro: Ciruvark Kurtyatu (The Lost 
City, or MohenjoDaro: for Children), Madras, 1944, pp. 1-6. Rajamanikkam was a Tamil 
littérateur who wrote a number of general essays on archaeology for popular consumption in the 
19408 and 1950s. 

2 N.S. Kandiah Pillai, Namatu Nadu (Our Nation), Madres, 1945, pp. 9-12; idem, Cintu Velit 
Tamilar (The Tamils of the Indus Valley), Madras, 1947. 

© Kuruvikkarambai Velu, Tamil Kingdom at Harappa, Madras, 1992, p. 24. 

“ Sathur Sekharan et al, ods, Kumariktantam Matrum Cintuvell Manattu Malar (Conference 
on Lemuria and the Indus Valley), Madras, 1994, p. 25. 
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This then is the foundational act in writing the narrative contract of the nation, 
the act of naming and claiming, creating as it does the national subject, and endow- 
ing it with an essence which endures over the centuries by establishing a nominal 
link between pre-historic ‘ancestors’ and their descendants today, the citizens of 
the modern nation.“ Tamil nationalist intellectuals, however, do more than just 
name and claim the Indus valley remains as ‘Tamil’. From 1927 onwards, they have 
also argued that these remains offer unquestionable material proof of the existence 
of Dravidian/Tamil culture all over India, and of the ‘civilised’ status of Tamil 
speakers from distant antiquity. They find proof in the remains of all manner of 
cultural forms that have been deemed authentically Tamil, such as the worship of 
Shiva or verses from the Tirukkural. They note that the language of the Indus 
peoples could have been none other than Tamil, and that any modem speaker of 
Tamil can with ease understand the script that has bedevilled professional attempts 
at decipherment. Most crucially, they insist that the end of the Indus cities, and of 
the flourishing Tamil civilisation there was caused by the Aryan ‘invaders’. So, in 
their narratives, the Aryans are reduced to being the barbaric destroyers of India’s 
first ‘civilisation’, rather than exalted as being its founders.” 


4 Balibar, ‘The Nation Form’, p 86 

“ The examples are innumerable but see especially Purnalingam Pillai, Tamil India, pp. 
24-27; G. Devaneyan, Oppryan Molinul (Mutan Matalam): Tiravitam (Mutarpakam): Tamil 
(Comparative Linguistics: Dravidian: Tamil), n-p, 1940, pp. 1-74; Maraimalai Adigal, ‘English 
Preface to the Tamulian Creed’, in idem, Tamilar Matam (The Tamulian Creed), Madras, 1974 
(originally published, 1941), pp. 11-46; Kandiah Pilla, Cintu Veht Tamilar, M. Arogiaswamy, 
Tamil Nattu Varalaru (History of Tamil Nadu), Madras, 1958, pp 6-17; V. Dakshinamoorthy, 
‘Cintuvelryum Tiravita Panpatum’ (Indus Valley and Dravidian Culture), Tenmol, Vol. 6(3), 
1968, pp. 50-57, and Vol. 6(5-6), 1968, pp. 46-49; Sathankulam A. Raghavan, Atittanallurum 
Porwnaiveli Nakarikamum (Adithanallur and Porunai Valley Civilisation), Madras, 1980; M. 
Ramachandran and R. Madhivanan, The Spring of the Indus Civilisation, Madras, 1991; Sekharan 
et al, Kwmarikkantam; and R. Madhivanan, Indus Script Dravidian, Madras, 1995. For books 
wmitten specifically for children, see Rayamanikkam, Maraiata Nakaram; Kandiah Pillai, Namatu 
Nadu, pp. 9-12, and K. Appadurai, Ten Nadu (Southern Land), Madras, 1955, pp. 35-47. 
Scholarly critiques of attempts to use Old Tamil to read the Harappan script may be found in 
Thomas Burrow, ‘Dravidian and the Decrpherment of the Indus Script’, Antiquity, VoL 43, 1969, 
pp. 274-78, and Arlene RK. Zide, ‘A Brief Survey of Work to Date on the Indus Valley Senpt’, 
Journal of Tamil Studies, Vol. 2(1), 1970, p. 4. 

7 In the last 50 years or so, although many professional academics consider that the Indus 
Valley cities were ‘most likely’ and ‘probably’ Dravidian, proto-Dravidian or ‘ancestral to 
Dravidian’, the general positon on the question of authorship 1s one of caution and equivocation. 
The possibility of options other than (proto-)Dravidian 1s also kept open, instead of being 
categorically ruled out: See, for example, Murray B. Emencau, ‘Linguistic Prehistory of India’, 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. 98(4), 1954, pp. 282-92; Burrow, 
‘Dravidian’; Kamil Zvelebil, ‘The Descent of the Dravidians’, International Journal of Dravidian 
Linguistics, VoL 1(2), 1972, pp. 57—63, idem, ‘Harappa and the Dravidians’; Walter A. Fairservis, 
The Harappan Civilisation and its Writing: A Model for the Decipherment of the Indus Script, 
Leiden, 1992; Parpola, Deciphering the Indus Script, and F.R. Alichin, ‘Language, Culture, and 
Ethnicity’, in idem, ed., The Archaeology of Early Historic South Asta: The Emergence of Cities 
and States, Cambridge, 1995, pp. 41-53. In Madras, there have been intellectuals (both 
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I examine later some of these assertions, especially the all important claim that 
‘Dravidian’ and ‘Tamil’ are the same, a claim that has been a characteristic of 
Dravidian and Tamil nationalisms for much of the past century. For now, I want to 
note that the insistent and reiterative quality of such claims is revealing for what it 
tells us about what Tamil nationalist intellectuals were up against in their mission to 
discurstvely appropriate the Indus remains on behalf of modern Tamil speakers and 
their putative Dravidian ancestors. In their narratives, John Marshall does receive 
a good deal of praise for ‘conclusively’ showing that ‘the originators of the Indus 
Civilisation, could be none other than the forefathers of the Dravidian People who 
at present occupy Southern India . . .’.“ Yet, neither Marshall nor indeed any of his 
colleagues at the ASI—with the possible exception of R.D. Banerji, the original 
‘discoverer’ of Mohenjodaro—conclusively declared that the Indus civilisation was 
undoubtedly Dravidian. All they were willing to stake their professional reputa- 
tions on was that it appeared ‘Pre-Aryan’ and ‘non-Aryan’. Marshall did concede 
that one of its languages ‘could have been Dravidic’, although, as he noted, it was 
impossible to tell from the four skeletal types recovered from Mohenjodaro—classi- 
fied as ‘Mediterranean’, “Proto-Australoid’, ‘Alpine’, and “Mongolo-Alpine’— 
whether ‘any of these spoke Dravidic’.” So, [i]t would be very rash in the present 
state of our knowledge to endeavour to identify as “Dravidian” either the skulls 
classed . . . as Proto-Australoid or those classed as Mediterranean .. .’.® 
prior to this, B.S. Guha, the physical anthropologist attached to the ASI baldly 
stated in 1926 that: 


professional academics and others) who have not necessarily subscribed to the Tamil nationalist 
reading of the Indus valley remains as Tem! or even Dravidian: See, for example, V.R Ramachandra 
Dikshitar, ‘The Culture of the Indus Valley’, Journal of the Madras Unversity, Vol. 6(1), 1934, 
Pp. 65-86; idem, Pre-Historic South India; Sir William Meyer Lectures, 1950-51, Madras, 
1951; K A. Nilakanta Sastrı, History of South India, Bombay, 1955, p. 59; idem, Cultural 
Contacts between Aryans and Dravidians, Bombay, 1967, pp. 1-23. In this connection, the 
noted Tamil histonan K K. Pillay has, over the years, changed his position from one of 
skepticism to that of endorsement of the Tamil basis of the Indus cities: Compare his A Social 
History of the Tamils, 2nd edition, Vol. 1, Madras, 1975, pp. 54-55, 73-76; with Tamilaka 
Varalaru. Makkalum Panpatum (History of Tamilians: People and Culture), revised edition, 
Madras, 1981, pp. 44—49, and with ‘The Earty History of the Tamils’, in M. Arunachalam, ed, 
Proceedings of the Fifth International Conference-Seminar of Tamil Studies, Madurai, Madras, 
1981, pp. 35-50. See also footnote 97. 

“ Maraimale: Adigal, ‘English Preface’, p. Il. 

Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilisation, p. 42. 

* Ibid , p. 110. He also noted that archacologists had no remains of ‘ancient Dravidians’ ftom 
anywhere, and added that: 


- . the modem Dravidian stock is officially described as being ‘of short stature, complexion 
very dark, approaching black; hair plentiful, with an occasional tendency to curl; eyes 
dark, bead long, nose very broad, sometimes depressed at the root but not so as to make 
the face appear flat’ It would be absurd to assume that this represents the Dravidian 
type of 5,000 years ago. 


Ibid., p. 109. 
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[A]ny attempt . . . to link the Dravidian speaking people with the Indus valley ... 
must be regarded as unauthorised. Besides, the extension of such terms as 
‘Dravidian’ or ‘Aryan’ to denote racial types has no justification unless a defi- 
nite correlation can be established between language and physical characters 
among these particular groups of people.*! 


Even when speaking before an audience at Madras University in 1935, K.N. Dikshit, 
one of the ASI’s more prominent archaeologists (and soon to become its Director- 
General), continued to insist that ‘the present attempt of certain scholars to explain 
the Indus language on the basis of the present Dravidian languages and find out 
the whole course of the Indus civilisation by the supposed decipherment of the 
“Dravidian” script is premature’.” So, the ASI’s official position was that the Indus 
cities were inhabited by a racially and ethnically heterogeneous populace, prob- 
ably speaking many different languages, which flourished in the Punjab and Sindh 
prior to the arrival of the Aryans in the subcontinent. No one maintained that these 
cities were exclusively or purely ‘Dravidian’, the creations of the ancestors of 
modern-day Tamil speakers.® 

Although such official pronouncements obviously presented a dilemma for ardent 
Tamil nationalists seeking ‘scientific’ and professional endorsement for their own 
cherished conviction that the Indus cities were unequivocally Tamil, the ASI’s 
numerous statements on its prized discovery were quite helpful to them in two 
regards (both of which are instances in which one can see how metropolitan and 
global knowledges are appropriated and strategically used for local needs). For 
one, from the start as we have already seen, Marshall and others insisted that the 
Indus valley civilisation was ‘pre-Aryan’.* This alone offered enough ballast for 
the evolving Tamil nationalist argument that the civilisation was not just Dravidian 
but Tamil. As the well- known littérateur Maraimalai Adigal oe 
regard to Marshall’s cautious speculations: 


51 Guba, ‘Man im India’, p. 520. 

2 Dikshit, Prehistoric Civilisation, p. 53. 

D That the Indus cities could have been inhabited by speakers of many different languages (and 
perhaps even of different language families) was a view first voiced by Marshall in 1931 in his 
Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilisation, p. 42. Since his tme, others too have made a similar 
suggestion. See, for example, Emeneau, ‘Linguistic Prehistory of India’, p. 284; Burrow, 
‘Dravidian’; Parpola, Deciphering the Indus Script, p. 125; and George Erdosy, ‘Language, 
Material Culture and Ethnicity: Theoretical Perspectives’, ın idem, The Indo-Aryans, pp. 1-31. 

% If there was one thing Marshall was certain about the Indus valley remains, it was the fact 
that they demonstrated ‘no vestige of Indo-Aryan influence’: Marshall, ‘Prefaco’, pp. v, 110-11. 
See also Ramaprasad Chanda, The Indus Valley in the Vedic Period, Calcutta, 1926; GR. Hunter, 
The Script of Harappa and Moheajodaro and its Connection with Other Scripts (With an 
introduction by Prof. S. Langdon), London, 1934, pp. 12-21; Ernest J.H. Mackay, The Indus 
Civilisation, London, 1935; and Madho Sarup Vats, Excavations at Harappa (Being an Account 
of Archaeological Excavations at Harappa Carried Out between the Years 1920-21 and 1933-34), 
2 Vols, Calcutta, 1940, p. 5. 
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So much precaution and reservation . . . may seem unnecessary to those who 
possess an intimate knowledge of ancient Tamil literature, some of the extant 
works of which such as Tholkappiam, Paripadal, Purananoor and others date 
from 3500 B.c. to the first century a.D. and bear witness to the high level of 
civilisation which the Tamils reached in pre-Aryan times. Certainly there could 
have been at that remote period none but one Dravidian language spoken not 
only all over India but even beyond its frontiers, and that language could have 
been no other than Tamil which still lives among twenty million people in all its 
literary glory and usefulness. Except Tamil no other Dravidian language pos- 
sesses such vast, antique, varied, original valuable literature .. . .55 


The ready equation of pre-Aryan with Dravidian and with Tamil that we see here 
is one of the key premises of Tamil nationalism, and indeed of the larger Tamil 
‘devotional’ life-world of which it was a subset. And the insistence on the great 
antiquity of Tamil literature was no longer surprising by the 1940s, as it had been 
the recurrent claim of Tamil devotees from the 1890s onwards with the ‘discovery’ 
of the so-called Sangam poems.* What is striking, however, is the implicit assump- 
tion in Maraimalai Adigal’s statement, as indeed elsewhere in Tamil nationalist and 
devotional circles, that no one else could bave been ‘civilised’ in the pre-Aryan 
world but the Tamil-speaking Dravidian.” Certainly, the hapless ‘Kolarians’ or 
Munda-speakers, the principal rivals of the Dravidians as the autochthons of the 
subcontinent in colonial ethnology, could have been in no way responsible for the 
magnificent remains excavated from Mohenjodaro and elsewhere, ‘rude’ and ‘abori- 
ginal’ and ‘devoid of culture’ as these people were considered to be even in con- 


temporary times.* 


* Maraimala: Adigal, ‘English Preface’, pp. 12-13. 

“ Ramaswamy, Passions of the Tongue. 

7 See, for example, Sesha Iyengar, Dravidian India, p. 37; Rajamanikkem, Marainta Nakaram, 
pp. 57-62; E.L. Tambmmuttu, Dravida (A History of the Tamils): From Pre-Histonic Times to A.D. 
1800, Colombo, 1945, p. 2; and P. Joseph, ‘The Harappa Script: A Tragedy ın Timing’, Tamil 
Culture, Vol. 11(4), 1964, pp. 299-300. 

* Speculations about the Munda or ‘proto-Australoid’ presence in the Indus cites may be 
found in Hunter, The Script of Harappa, p. 13; J.H. Hutton, Census of India, 1931, Vol I— 
India, Part 1—Report, Delhi, 1933, pp 456-57; Stuart Piggott, Prehistoric India to 1000 a.c., 
Hammondsworth, 1950, pp. 145-48; Emeneau, ‘Linguistic Prehistory of India’, p. 284, Burrow, ` 
‘Dravidian’, pp. 274-75; and Fairservis, The Harappan Civilisation, pp. 14-15. For discussions 
of recent attempts to claim the Indus valley remains on behalf of ‘Adi-Dravidians’, ‘Adi-Dalit 
Bahujans’ or ‘Austro-Asiatic’ autochthons of India, sce Romila Thapar, ‘Some Appropriations 
of the Theory of Aryan Race and the Beginnings of Indian History’, m Daud Alijed., Jnvoking 
the Past: The Uses of History in South Asta, Delhi, 1999, pp. 15-35; and Hans Heinrich Hock, 
‘Through a Glass Darkly: Modem “Racial” Interpretation vs. Textual and General Prehistoric 
Evidence on Arya and Dasa/Dasyu in Vedic Society’, m Johannes Bronkhorst and Madhav M. 
Deshpande, eds, Aryan and Non-Aryan in South Asia, Cambridge, MA, 1999, pp. 144-74. See 
also Shinde, “The Dravidian Basis’; S.K. Biswas, Autochthon of India and the Aryan Invasion 
(Re-written History Series 1), Dellu, 1995; and Kancha Illaiah, Why J am not a Hindu. A Sudra 
Critique of Hindutva, Philosophy, Culture, and Political Economy, Calcutta, 1996, p. 95. 
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This kind of racialising logic—crucial to the appropriation of the Indus valley 
civilisation into the narrative contract of Tamil nationalism—is even more apparent 
in the manner in which the end of the Indus cities is presented by Tamil nationalism: 
as the outcome of a racial struggle between Aryan invaders and civilised Dravidians. 
And in this regard, once again, the ASI’s pronouncements were quite useful for 
intellectuals of Tamil nationalist persuasion. In 1927, Marshall speculated that the 
inhabitants of the pre-historic Indus cities could have been the ‘pre-Aryan, prob- 
ably Dravidian, people of India known in the Vedas as the Dasyus or Asuras’, and 
that their ‘culture was largely destroyed in the second or third millennium B.c. by 
the invading Aryans from the north, just as the Aegean culture of the Mediterra- 
nean .. . was largely overwhelmed by the invading Achaens’.” Here, Marshall 
echoed a similar claim made a year earlier by R.P. Chanda in one of the memoirs of 
the ASI. Over the next few years, other influential archaeologists—like Gordon 
Childe—kept alive this notion which received its most celebrated formulation in 
1946-47 when Mortimer Wheeler, the then Director-General of the ASI, even while 
acknowledging the role of climatic and economic forces, decided that the ‘deliber- 
ate’ and ‘large-scale’ destruction of the Indus valley civilisation, and the ‘massacre’ 
of the men, women and children of Mohenjodaro, was the handiwork of the incom- 
ing Aryan ‘invaders’. ‘On circumstantial evidence, Indra stands accused’, he wrote 
dramatically.“ In 1950, Stuart Piggott repeated this charge, with some embellish- 
ments of his own, in his influential textbook, Prehistoric India.? 

It is perhaps not surprising that these colonial and European archaeologists 
should have slipped into this convenient explanation for the end of the Indus cities 
for, since William Jones’ famous discourses towards the close of the eighteenth 
century, the Aryan invasion of India and the consequent destruction of its non- 
Aryan populations had been the staples of philological and ethnological work on 
the subcontinent as well as on its racial history.” Prior to 1924, there had been no 
material evidence for the ‘fortified towns’ and ‘citadels’ that Indra and his hordes 
are supposed to have destroyed in their victorious advance into the subcontinent. 
With the excavations of Mohenjodaro and Harappa, this problem was conveniently 


» Marshall, ‘The Prehistoric Crvilisation’, p. 63 

© Chanda, The Indus Valley, pp 4-8 See also Erdosy, ‘Language, Material Culture and 
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© Piggott, Prehistoric India, pp. 261-63. 
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resolved, as the locus and focus for this foundational racial encounter and struggle 
came to be located in the material remains of the Indus valley. This was also a 
resolution that was very much enabled by the then science of archaeology in which 
migrations, invasions and the racial overwhelming of one population by another 
were regularly offered as explanations for demographic, cultural and historical 
changes in the material record of the pre-historic past.“ 

In the Madras Presidency, these staples of colonial ethnology, philology and 
archaeology had been enriched since the early years of the twentieth century by 
many Tamil devotees as well as by politicians of the ‘non-Brahman movement’, for 
whom the archetypal destruction of Dravidian by Aryan in the pre-historic past set 
the tone for the subsequent history of interaction between these two communities/ 
races/nations, a history which demanded that now, in the present, the ‘non-Brah- 
man’ Dravidian should receive political (and other kinds of) protection from the 
Brahman Aryan. Indeed, in 1923, on the eve of Marshall’s first announcement, 
Marnimalai Adigal declared, on the basis of a reading of the Vedas through the twin 
lens of colonial ethnology and Tamil devotion that, prior to the Aryan invasion, 
Tamil speakers of the Velala caste: 


... had attained perfection in the art of agriculture, built towns and strong forts, 
had been priests, kings and traders and by means of navigation occupied the 
whole of India settling in rich and fertile countries along the coasts and river- 
sides. When the Aryan hordes came from the north-west of Punjab and poured 
forth into the interior, it was the ten Velala kings then Tuling the north that 
stopped their advance.© 


The ground had thus been well prepared for identifying Mohenjodaro and Harappa 
as Tamil cities ruled by Tamil kings which were destroyed by the Aryan invaders, an 
identification which M.S. Purnalingam Pillai, one of Maraimalai Adigal’s close asso- 
ciates, made in 1927, soon after the discovery of the Indus valley remains. 

It is sobering to note that the debate over the past century for and against the 
theory of ‘Aryan invasion’ has produced some unlikely alliances, some dangerous 
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partnerships, and an enormous abuse of archaeological and historical knowledges 
by scholars and others alike.” In colonial and post-colonial India, those who have 
favoured the theory—such as colonial ethnologists and Tamil nationalists—thave 
had to take on some powerful forces which were quick to mobilise after the discov- 
ery of the Indus remains was announced. Both Indian nationalists—with their 
vision of an India that emerged out of a harmonious confluence of ‘Aryan’ and 
*non-Aryan’—and Hindu nationalist intellectuals—with their conviction that India 
was essentially and foundationally Aryan—found any suggestion of a ‘racial 
struggle’ between the constituent elements of the putative nation enormously 
damaging to their respective causes. Accordingly, from at least the early years of 
the twentieth century, with varying levels of enthusiasm and success, they had 
begun to challenge the very idea that the nation had been forged out of a racial 
genocide.™ Since, by 1926, the Indus valley cities had been declared to offer mate- 
rial proof of this genocide, intellectuals of Indian and Hindu nationalist persuasion 
(including those who lived in the Madras Presidency) had to engage in various 
discursive manoeuvers so that they could appropriate this foundational civilisation, 
even while they attempted to salvage and recuperate the glorious Aryan, so necess- 
ary for their respective projects. 

The beginning of the incorporation of the Indus valley civilisation into the nar- 
rative contract of Indian nationalism can be traced to a 1929 publication by R.P. 
Chanda who was, at that time, Superintendent of the archaeological section of the 
Indian Museum in Calcutta. Although just three years prior to this, it was Chanda 
who had suggested, perhaps for the first time, that the Aryan ‘invaders’ and ‘con- 
querors’ had destroyed the Indus cities, and had even dismissed them as ‘inferior © 
in material culture’, now he was less inclined to be so categorical or dismissive.® In 
the very opening page of this text which is primarily concerned with documenting 


© On this, see Thapar, ‘Some Appropriations of the Theory of Aryan Race’ and Bronkhorst 
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the survival in subsequent developments in India of the cultural influences of the 
Indus valley civilisation, Chanda asks: 


Did the Aryan invaders sweep away the pre-Aryan civilisation of the Indus 
Valley like the Doman invaders of Greece, or did they, like the earlier Aryan 
invaders of Greece, the Achaeans, establish themselves as a powerful minority 
among the native populations, and the contact of the Aryan and the pre-Aryan 
cultures resulted in the birth of the mixed Hindu civilisation?” 


His own response to this rhetorical question tended towards the latter position. 
Questioning the assumption of modem historians of ancient India that ‘Arya (Aryan) 
immigrants were engaged in a ceaseless struggle with the non-Aryan aborigines 
(Dasa or Dasya) for the possession of the land’, he instead insisted that ‘the events 
that really disturbed the peace of the upper Indus valley were not conflicts between 
the Aryan immigrants and non-Aryan aborigines, but wars that were occasionally 
waged by the ambitious Indra-worshipping kings among themselves . . . .’ If the 
Aryans (who he still characterises as ‘invaders’) had once fought the ‘aborigines’, 
this was ‘a thing of the long-forgotten past. The descendants, both of the immi- 
grants and the natives, were reconciled and assimilated as inhabitants ofa common 
motherland. ””! 

Over the next few decades, as the Indian nationalist position on the Indus 
civilisation evolved, it was readily acknowledged that it was pre-Aryan. Its ‘Dravidian’ 
status, however, was much less unambiguously or immediately conceded. Instead, 
the material remains of Mohenjodaro, Harappa and other cities only proved that 
India, too, had been the home of an ancient ‘civilisation’, as old as some of the other 
more documented ones of the world and a product of Indian genius. Accordingly, 
the continuities between the Indus and the subsequent cultures that emerged on 
Indian soil are emphasised, and the harmonious emergence of ‘India’ out of its non- 
Aryan and Aryan elements is underscored.” In fact, over time, even the ‘invading’ 
Aryans reappear as ‘peaceful emigrants with their flock of cattle, [and] their house- 
hold goods and gods’, and if at all there is any discussion of a racial struggle 
between Aryan and Dravidian, it is invoked only to be minimised. As T.V. Kalyana- 
sundaram wrote in 1940, in a brief discussion of the Indus valley remains: 
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‘Just as the Ganges and the Yamuna flow together, so do the Aryans and the 
Dravidians,’ Rabindranath Tagore has so declared, one remembers. So, what is 
the response to the question ‘who are the ancient Indians?’ The answer is, 
‘ancient Indians are the people who were a product of Aryans and Dravidians 
coming together’.” 


It is in this nationalised form that the Indus valley civilisation as an object of 
knowledge has generally been circulated in school textbooks, even in Madras, and 
even after 1967, from when Tamil nationalist governments have been in power in the 
state. While this is an important reversal of the dominant colonial textbook image 
of the ‘civilised’ Aryan overcoming the savage non-Aryan that Chatterji railed 
against in 1924, it is still far removed from the Tamil nationalist contention that the 
Indus cities are an exclusive product of Dravidian, even Tamil, genius, irrevocably 
destroyed by the invading Aryan. 


D Kalyanasundaram, /ntlyavum, pp. 26-27. 
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Of all the various nationalist projects that flourished in colonial India, the Hindu- 
Aryanist was the most severely challenged by the 1924 announcement of the Indus 
valley discovery which, at one stroke, seemed to question the status of the Vedas 
as the formative bedrock of ‘Indian civilisation’, displaced the Sanskrit-speaking 
Aryan as this civilisation’s progenitor and, most shockingly, inserted in his place 
his radical Other, the ‘savage’ Dravidian. As one critic wrote in 1934 in the preface 
to a college history textbook written by R.D. Banerji: ` 


As the ‘miracle of Greece’ no longer obtains in consequence of the revelations 
of the archaeologists in Crete and elsewhere in the Near East, so there is in India 
no longer an ‘Aryan miracle.’ It has been established that a wonderful pre- 
Aryan civilisation existed in the Indus Valley many centuries before the period 
of the Aryan intrusions, and that it was of higher and more complex character 
than can be gathered from the patriotic writers who celebrated the achievements 
of the famous Vedic age... .75 


Nonetheless, ardent Aryanists were not deterred as they wrote the Indus civilisation 
into the narrative contract of an emergent Hindu nationalism from as early as 1925 
when they began questioning its categorical identification as non-Aryan or pre- 
Aryan or Dravidian. Some declared that Harappa was none other than the Hariyupiya 
mentioned in the Rig Veda as the capital of the ‘Aryan emperor Abhayavati’; 
others documented the presence of all manner of Aryan, Hindu and Sanskritic 
influences in the material remains of Mohenjodaro, including the ‘Vedic altars’ and 
the undeciphered script found on the steatite seals. Still others insisted that the Rig 
Veda itself predated the Indus valley civilisation, whose remains offered material 
proof of the culture described in this most sacred of Aryan texts. Not surprisingly, 
these narratives expend a good deal of energy on questioning the Aryan invasion 
hypothesis—which, unfortunately from their perspective, had been renewed with 
the discovery of the Indus valley remains—and on insisting that the Aryans were 
not outsiders, but were indigenous to the subcontinent.” In recent years, the most 
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striking development of this evolving narrative contract is the insistence that the 
original home of the civilisation was not the Indus valley at all, but the region 
_ around the long-lost Saraswati river which once upon a time flowed in what is NOW 
Rajasthan. In renaming it ‘the Saraswati-Sindhu civilisation’, the Aryanist imagina- 
tion of course indelibly Hinduises the Indus remains and places them within the 
horizon of the Aryan Vedas (which in some estimates is dated to around 8000 BCE). 
In the words of one recent proponent of such views, ‘the Harappan civilisation was 
the Vedic Twilight’.” At the same time, this most foundational of civilisations is 
now relocated within the territorial space of the Indian nation-state, thus overcom- 
ing the embarrassment of the loss of the Indus valley to Pakistan with Partition.” 

When the appropriation of the Indus valley into the narrative contract of Hindu- 
Aryan nationalism began in the late 1920s, Marshall was able to all too easily insist 
that ‘such fantastic theories refute themselves and do not claim serious consider- 
ation’.” Yet today, it is certainly not prudent to ignore this appropriation, strength- 
ened as it has been in recent decades by the resurgent power of Hindu nationalism. 
Of all the nationalist projects, it is the Hindu-Aryanist, especially in its current 
manifestation, which has most artfully made use of scholarly knowledge produc- 
tion, including post-modernist arguments about the colonial constructions of the 
Indian past, and ongoing professional archaeological discussion on the impossi- 
bility of using ‘migrations’ and ‘invasions’ as forces to explain cultural change in 
the pre-historic material record. As recent developments in India involving ar- 
chaeological remains have clearly demonstrated, digging for the Aryan-Hindu na- 
tion is no longer the preoccupation of a fringe (if it ever was), but stands to gain 
enormously from the support of both the (Hinduised) Indian state as well as the 
(Hindu) Indian diaspora. 
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Civilising the Rubble of the Past : 

Despite the many differences in opinion on various aspects of the Indus valley 
cities—their origins, their end and their racial composition—there was one issue 
which created a consensus among the myriad discourses, be they official or popu- 
lar, colonialist or nationalist. This consensus involved the notion that the Indus 
valley cities constituted a ‘civilisation’, India’s first urban one at that. This was a 
status that was conferred upon them on the basis of their monumentality, their 
complexity and their sheer material range, in fact by Marshall’s very first statement 
announcing the discovery of their remains in 1924. Indeed, this certainly accounts 
for the vigour with which various nationalist intellectuals—Dravidian/T. amil, Indian, 
Aryan-Hindu—claimed these remains as their own, so pressing was the need to 
demonstrate the ‘civilised’ status of the ancestors of the nation(s) in the late colo- 
nial context where ‘civilisation’ was perceived ‘as the unique achievement of eth- 
nologically ‘advanced’ races’. A systematic s¢holarly analysis of the discourse 
on civilisation in colonial India has yet to be produced, but it is clear that the 
yearning for it among its intellectuals was generated at least partly in response to 
Britain’s own ‘civilising mission’. This latter project, as we well know, only 
ambivalently conferred the mantle of civilisation on India, reserving it for certain 
select periods—invariably of high antiquity—and for certain select folks—the 
ancient Aryans in particular. Not surprisingly, the onset of modemity in India has 
been marked not so much by a yearning for nature, as in the industrialising West, 
but for ‘culture’ and ‘civilisation’. On the eve of the discovery of the Indus remains, 
while there was general acknowledgement of the antiquity of India’s civilisation 
based on the age of Sanskrit literary texts, material proof for this prior to the third 
century BCE was not forthcoming, in contrast to places like Mesopotamia, Egypt or 
Greece. So Marshall wrote in 1926: 


Hitherto India has almost universally been regarded as one of the younger 
countries of the world. Apart from paleolithic and neolithic implements and 
such rude primitive remains as the Cyclopean walls of Rajagriha, no monuments 
of note were known to exist of an earlier date than the 3rd century B.c., when 
Greece had already passed her zenith and when the mighty empires of Mesopo- 
tamia and Egypt had been all but forgotten. Now, at a single bound, we have 
taken back our knowledge of Indian civilisation some 3,000 years earlier and 
have established the fact that in the 3rd millennium before Christ, and even 
before that, the peoples of the Punjab and Sind were living in well-built cities and 
„were in possession of a relatively mature culture with a high standard of arts and 
craftsmanship and a developed system of pictographic writing (emphasis 
added).*! 
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In the excitement of the discovery, Marshall ventured in 1926 that even the 
mighty Sumerians, deemed the authors of the world’s earliest civilisation, might 
have originated in the Indus valley, and if this be true, India could well claim to be 
‘the cradle’ of that civilisation as well, which ‘in its turn lay at the root of Babylonian, 
Assyrian and Western Asiatic culture generally’. In making this claim, Marshall 
was not the first. Suniti Kumar Chatterji had already insisted in December 1924, 
following Marshall’s first announcement of the discovery of the Indus remains, 
that ‘civilisation first arose in India... . Then it was taken to Mesopotamia, to 
become the source of the Babylonian, and other ancient cultures which form the 
basis of modern civilisation.’® 

This was a crucial reversal for, in metropolitan historical scholarship since the 
later half of the nineteenth century, it had generally been contended that civilisation 
had been ushered into India by peoples who (had) lived to its west—by the Indo- 
Aryans, later by the Greeks, and most recently, of course, by the Europeans. And 
indeed, from the start, although Marshall himself pointed to the ‘indigenous’ ori- 
gins of Mohenjodaro, there were others who speculated about ‘foreign’ influ- 
ences—generally flowing in from Mesopotamia—which initiated civilisation in the 
pre-historic Indus valley.” In fact, as late as the 1950s, Mortimer Wheeler specu- 
lated that ‘the idea of civilisation’ must have blown into the pre-historic Indus 
valley from the West, even though he had to concede that, in that millennium, the 
West amounted only to the valleys of the Euphrates and the Tigris.* 

By 1928, although Marshall had backed off from any suggestion that India—or 
indeed any one country—could be the ‘cradle’ of all human civilisation, he contin- 
ued to insist that ‘India must henceforth be recognized, along with Persia, Meso- 
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The Indo-Sumerian Seals, p. vi; and Childe, The Aryans, p. 35. This was, of course, reflective 
of an overwhelming tendency in colonial India to read monuments and antiquities m terms of 
invigorating invasions from the West, and of an ‘actrve male and Aryan rationality that arrived 
by conquest and imposed its order on an inherently divided non-Aryan populace’: Thomas 
Metcalf, Ideologies of the Ray, Cambridge, 1995, pp. 149-55. A similar argument has been mado 
for colonial interpretations of the ‘Great Zimbabwe’ ruins in southern Africa: Henrika Kuklick, 
‘Contested Monuments: The Politics of Archaeology in Southem Africa’, in George W. Stocking 
Jr, ed., Colonial Situations, Madison, 1991, pp. 135-69. 

% Wheeler, The Indus Civilisation, pp. 93-94. This can be read as a post-colonial reaction to 
the loss of the Indian Empire, but Wheeler was also a proponent of the idea—not untypical of 
his time—of singular origins. My thanks to Carla Sinopoli for reminding me of this. 
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potamia, and Egypt, as one of the most important areas where the civilizing pro- 
cesses of society were initiated and developed`.* This fact alone—along with the 
assertion of its high antiquity—was enough to guarantee that the Indus valley 
civilisation would henceforth claim the attention of the educated Indian public. So, 
in January 1931, Nehru wrote in a letter to his daughter on the wonders of 
Mohenjodaro: ‘Imagine! All this was thousands of years ago... Europe must then 
have been a wilderness.’ He went on to compare Asia’s ancient greatness with 
Europe’s recent modernity, and reminded his daughter that once ‘Europe was for 
long like a colony of Asia’.” ' 

It was important for Nehru—as indeed for other Indian nationalists—to insist 
that even prior to the arrival of the Aryans, India had already been civilised, so as 
to enable him to make the corresponding argument that ‘Indians’ were civilised 
even prior to British colonialism. The civilised remains of the Indus valley were, 
therefore, highly useful in this context, especially because as I have already indi- 
cated, the putative ‘pre-Aryan’ nature of this civilisation was not an embarrass- 
ment for the narrative contract of Indian nationalism, as it was for the Aryanist-Hindu. 
For the latter (some of whose more enthusiastic exponents even began to dream 
about the ‘Hindu states of Sumeria’ following the suggestion that India could have 
been the ‘cradle of civilisation’),™ the discovery of Mohenjodaro’s great antiquity 
only served to push back the antiquity of Aryan and Hindu civilisation in India. 
Even an intellectual like P.T. Srinivasa Iyengar whose work does not readily fit into 
an Aryanist-Hindu mould, wrote in 1928-29: 


The date of the beginning of the Vedic period was fixed to be 1200 s.c. ata time 
when, on account of the domination of Archbishop Usher’s chronology the 
world was believed to have been created in 4004 s.c. Though since that time, 
geologists have demanded that at least a hundred thousand years should be 
allotted to the past history of man and though the traces of the Saindhava 
culture [sic] have been unearthed at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, going back to 
3,000 B.c. and more, where the influence of Arya ideas is not imperceptible, the 
inertia which the incredibly low date for the beginning of the Vedic period has 
acquired during the last hundred years, prevents European scholars from recon- 
sidering the decision (emphasis added).” 


™ John Marshall, ‘A New Chapter in Indian Archaeology: The Prehistoric Civilisation of the 
Indus’, The Illustrated London News, 14 January 1928, pp. 42-45, 78-80. See also idem, 
‘Preface’, p. viii. 

E Nehru, Glimpses of World History, pp. 9-10. See also Panikkar, A Survey of Indian History, 
p. 5. 

* See Posschl, Indus Age: The Beginnings, p. 78. 

» P.T. Srinivasa Iyengar, History of the Tamils from the Earliest Times to 600 4.p., reprint, 
Delhi, 1982 (originally published, 1929), pp. lvi-lvu. 
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He went on to suggest that the Vedic period might have commenced around 3000 Bc 
and as such, ‘Arya ideas’ might have influenced the Indus valley civilisation.” By 
the 1930s, the narrative contract of Aryan-Hindu nationalism used the civilised 
material remains of the Indus valley to argue that the Rig Veda was at least contem- 
porary to the Indus valley civilisation, if not earlier, as Aryanist intellectuals 
scrambled to prevent this foundational civilisation from falling outside the shadow 
of Aryan influence. 

However, the civilised status accorded to the Indus remains was perhaps most 
useful for the Tamil nationalist project, concerned as it was with rescuing the 
Dravidian from ‘savagery’. When in December 1924, Suniti Kumar Chatterji ven- 
tured that the discovery of the Indus cities showed that ‘civilisation first arose in 
India’, he also suggested that it was ‘associated probably with the Primitive 
Dravidians’.*' Three years later, R.D. Banerji who was widely praised by everyone, 
including Marshall, for his discovery of Mohenjodaro, identified it unambiguously 
as ‘Dravidian’, and noted that: 


. . . the recent discoveries in Sindh and Baluchistan prove that the cultural 
affinities of the Dravidians extend in an unbroken line from the Tinnevelly Dis- 
trict in the extreme south of the Indian Peninsula, through Sindh and Baluchistan, 
the island of Bahrein in the Persian gulf, South Persia, Mesopotamia into Crete 
and some of the islands of the Eastern Mediterranean.” 


This was a diaspora that paralleled, if not rivalled, the Indo-European diaspora that 
had received so much attention in colonial, Indian nationalist and Hindu-Aryanist 
circles. 

Even official India—which had for so long kept alive the myth of Dravidian 
savagery—conceded in the Census of 1931 that Dravidians have ‘a culture of great 
antiquity[;] . . . speakers of Dravidian languages [were] the ancient inhabitants of 
Mohenjodaro and perhaps the givers of culture to India’. Crucially, the Census also 
noted that this civilisation was ‘comparable to and in communication with the 


® Although elsewhere I have characterised Srinivasa Iyengar as a Tamil devotee of the 
compensatory classicist variety (see my Passions of the Tongue), his writings are ambiguous on 
the question of authorship of the Indus remains which be did not clearly identify as ‘Dravidian’ 
or ‘Tamil’. He was terested, however, in demonstrating both the antiquity of Aryan civilisation 
in India as well as in asserting the indigenous origins of the Aryans on the subcontinent: see 
Srinivasa Iyengar, Pre-Aryan Tamil Culture, pp. 2-12. See also the writings of Ramachandra 
Dikshitar crted fn this article. 

*| Chatterji, ‘Dravidian Origins’, p. 679. 

R Rakal Das Banerji, ‘Dravidian Civilisation’, The Modern Review, Vol. 42, 1927, p. 308. See 
also idem, Pre-Historic, Ancient and Hindu India, pp. 9-11. On Banerji’s role in the ‘nationahsing’ 
of archaeology and the dissemmation of its importance to a reading public, especially m Bengal, 
see Guha-Thakurta, ‘Monuments and Lost Histories’, pp. 164-70. Her essay does not discuss 
Banesji’s views on the Indus cities, although she notes that the discovery of Mohenjodaro was 
‘the high point’ of his profeasional career. 
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ancient kingdoms of Mesopotamia, far older and in most ways more highly devel- 
oped than that of the Indo-European invaders who established themselves in India 
precisely as they did in Babylon, as barbarian rulers of more cultured peoples’.” 

For the ardent Tamil nationalist intellectual, all such pronouncements amounted 
to the sweetest of victories. For, on the eve of the Indus valley discovery, few 
would have conceded the civilised status of the Dravidian outside a narrow circle 
of ardent Tamil devotees and a few of their colonial and European admirers. Indeed, 
even the very term ‘Dravidian civilisation’ would have seemed an oxymoron. Yet, 
after 1924, especially in the context of scholarly and public discussions of the Indus 
remains, this term entered the mainstream historical vocabulary of colonial and post- 
colonial India. Hence the hallowed status accorded to the Indus cities among Tamil 
intellectuals in whose writings, even today, they are the paradigmatic archaeologi- 
cal sites of commemorative density.” 

In a useful essay on the role that archaeology has played in modern identity 
politics, Michael Rowlands has noted that a key factor in the institutionalisation of 
that discipline was its success in: 


... evaluating and subsuming local prehistories by the contributions they make 
to universal comparative projects of western origins . . . in terms of how well they 
illustrate some general benchmark in human progress such as the origins of 
farming, or of metallurgy, or the state. Such universalizing goals were suitable in 
the context of colonial ideologies where a clear separation existed between Us 
and Them—where the colonized Other could be domesticated and made an 


example, however crudely, of some more grandiose paradigm.” 


‘Civilisation’ was one such grandiose paradigm that many European and colo- 
nial archaeologists were preoccupied with in the early half of the twentieth century 
as they went about the task of evaluating the global importance of ancient ruins 
and monuments.” Marshall and his circle of professional archaeologists discussed 


® Hutton, Census of India, pp. 366, 454-55. 

H Here, my evaluation of the role of the Indus valley discovery in destabilising prevailing 
conceptions of India’s past ıs different from Hellman-Rajanayagam’s who observes that ‘the 
perception of Dravidian as infenor hardly changed with the discovery of the Indus civilisation 
and its Dravidian origin’: Hellman-Rajanayagam, ‘Is there a Tamil “Race”?’, p. 111. See also 
Thomas Trautmann’s recent comment that the racial theory of Indian civilisation ‘remams the 
metanarrative of Indian history, resistant to new facts such as the discovery of a pre-Aryan 
civilisation in the Indus Valley, which undermines the nineteenth-century consensus on two 
capital points, showing that pre-Aryan India was not sunken ın savagery, nor was India first 
civilised by the Aryans’: Thomas R. Trautmann, ‘Constructing the Racial Theory of Indian 
Civilisation’, in Bronkhorst and Deshpande, Aryan and Non-Aryan in South Asia, p. 278. See 
also Kobor, Orientalism, p. 339. - 

® Michael Rowlands, ‘The Politics of Identity in Archaeology’, in G.C. Bond and A. Gilliam, 
eds, Social Construction of the Past: Representation as Power, London, 1994, p. 138. 

™ Kuklick, ‘Contested Monuments’; and Zainab Bahrani, ‘Conjuring Mesopotamia: 
Imaginative Geography and a World Past’, in Moskell, Archaeology under Fire, pp. 159-74. 
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the worldwide historical significance of the Indus cities as expressions ofa 
‘Chalcolithic civilisation’, yet another important benchmark in the evolution and 
development of ‘the human race’ as it marched steadily on. Outside the circle of 
professional archaeologists in India, such an identification was, of course, impor- 
tant, but it was just as crucial that the material remains of this particular Chalcolithic 
civilisation that had elicited the admiration of scholars in the West would also 
confirm the civilised status of ancestral representatives of the modern nation(s) at 
home. 

However, the civilising of the Dravidian through the civilising of the Indus re- 
mains presented two important dilemmas (as well as opportunities) for the con- 
tinued development of the narrative contract of Tamil nationalism. First, even the 
most ardent advocates of the Dravidian theory—Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Rakal Das 
Banerji, and especially Father Heras—were not willing to make the leap that Tamil 
nationalists readily made, namely, that Dravidian had always meant Tamil, and that, 
therefore, the inhabitants of the pre-historic Indus valley were necessarily 
Tamilian.” In 1927, in the same essay in which he insisted that the Indus valley 
cities were Dravidian, Banerji also cautiously noted that their inhabitants were 
‘quite different from the modern inhabitants of Dravida’.* Father Heras—a Spanish 
Jesuit priest who has been accorded the status of a folk hero (‘the Dravidian from 
Spain’) among Tamil’s devotees today precisely because of his work on the Indus 
remaing—was even more critical of confusing ‘Dravidian’ and ‘proto-Dravidian’ 
with Tamil. So, after years of attempting to decipher the Indus script, he declared in 
1953 that 


” Chatterji, ‘Dravidian Origins’; Banerji, ‘Dravidian Civilisation’; Mitra, Prehistoric India; 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji, ‘Race Movements and Prehistoric Culture’, in RC. Majumdar, ed., The 
Vedic Age, London, 1951, pp. 141-68; Heras, Studies ın Proto-Indo Mediterranean Culture, 
Joseph, ‘The Harappa Sempt’; and Alexander Kondratov, The Riddles of Three Oceans, Moscow, 
1974, pp. 132-79. Especially ın the colomal period, there were intellectuals in the Madras 
Presidency who were otherwise devoted to the Tamu] cause but who were content with characterising 
the remains as ‘Dravidian’ rather than ‘Tamil’: See, for example, Sesha Iyengar, Dravidian 
India, KN. Sivaraja Pillai, The Chronology of the Early Tamils, Madras, 1932, pp. 4-5, 207. See 
also some of the later wntings of V.R. Ramachandra Dikshitar such as his Origin and Spread of 
the Tamils (A Course of Two Lectures deltvered under the Sankara-Parvati Endowment, University 
of Madras, November 1940), reprint, Madras, 1971; and his Pre-Historic South India. It has to 
be noted that during the debate in the Tamil Nadu Legislative Assembly on the Indus cities in 
August 1970, some members cautioned against the ready reduction of ‘Dravidian’ to ‘Tamil’: 
Government of Tamil Nadu, TNLAD, pp. 507, 512-13. See also Dravidian Encyclopaedia, Vol. 
1, Trivandrum, 1991. Published by the International School of Dravidian Linguistics, ıt rather 
soberly notes that ‘the Sind Harappan culture was connected with the Dravidian civilisation’; 
discounts theones about an Aryan ‘massacre’ of Dravidians; does not even Taise the possibility 
of the Tamil origins of the cities; and even dismisses racial distmctions such as ‘Aryan’ and ‘pon- 
Aryan’ (pp. 332-41). 

% Banerji, ‘Dravidian Civilisation’, p. 559. 
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[F]rom the very beginning of our work we tried to discard whatever smacked of 
Tamil, for we clearly understood that the Mohenjo-Daro language could be 
neither modern Tamil, nor Sen-Tamil nor Sangam Tamil. This we have often 
stated in our lectures and writings. The contention that Tamil was spoken thou- 
sands of years ago is absolutely preposterous, unscientific, and baseless .. . .” 


As is well known, the Dravidian category gained salience from 1856 onwards 
with the publications of the missionary-grammarian Robert Caldwell which estab- 
lished a clear distinction between Tamil and the larger family of languages to which 
it belonged. Yet from the 1890s, with the increasing use of the category in the 
popular and political discourses of the Madras Presidency, the original distinction 
had blurred. Because Tamil had been deemed the oldest and most ‘cultivated’ of 
this family of languages, it came to metonymically répresent Dravidian, even among 
those Tamil intellectuals who did not wholeheartedly embrace Caldwell’s theories 
for a variety of reasons, as J have suggested elsewhere.!® Not surprisingly, soon 
after Chatterji had approvingly cast the mantle of ‘Dravidian civilisation’ on the 
Indus remains, Purnalingam Pillai drew upon his essay in-1927 to argue for the 
‘indigenous’ origin of Tamils in Tamilaham (‘the Tamil country’); their spread all 
over India, including to the Indus valley; and their eventual influence on the distant 
civilisations of Egypt, Sumeria and elsewhere.'*! And since his time, in most Tamil 
nationalist writings on the Indus remains in Madras, there is an easy and ready 
slippage—sometimes inadvertently, at other times quite deliberate—between 
‘Dravidian’ and ‘Tamil’. I want to suggest that this happens because up until the 
1920s, the civilisational claims made on behalf of Tamil (and its speakers) by ts 
devotees had rested purely on the literary evidence furnished by the ‘classical’ 
poems of the so-called Sangam period.'” The archaeological recovery of the Indus 
cities and the declaration that.they were ‘pre-Aryan’, and hence ‘Dravidian’, now 
offered invaluable material proof—couched in the most respectable scientific 
terms—that ‘Tamil’ civilisation reached back to great antiquity, and, indeed, that it 
was India’s oldest civilisation. As Maraimalai Adigal noted in 1941: 


... the life of a civilised nation cannot get on without the cultivation of its 
language and the production of a varied literature. If Sir John Marshall had had 


” Heras, Studies in Proto-Indo Mediterranean Culture, p. 157; see also pp. 64, 131-33. It has 
to be noted that Heras’ very uso of the evidence of old Tamil literature in his attempts to 
decipher the Harappan script has made hus theories vulnerable to Tamil nationalist appropriations. 
For a smilar move, see Mahadevan, ‘Dravidian Parallels’; and idem, ‘Method of Parallelisms in 
the Interpretation of the Proto-Indian Script’, in Thaninayagam and Gros, Compte-rendu de la 
troisieme conference, pp. 44-55. 

' Ramaswamy, Passions of the Tongue, pp. 40-41. 

 Pornalingam Pillai, Tamil India, pp. 18-35. . 

10 Ramaswamy, Passions of the Tongue, pp. 3446. 
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a first hand knowledge of the Tholkappiyam and some other ancient classics of 
Tamil, he would have easily shown in corroboration of what he stated as regards 
the pre-Aryan antiquity of one of the Dravidian languages, that Tamil, alone, 
and not any other as he vaguely affirmed, must have been the language spoken 
and cultivated by the pre-Aryan inhabitants of the Indus Valley. Still he has 
benefitted the historian of the antique past by producing solid and substantial 
evidence in proof of the Tamilian civilisation which was contemporaneous with 
the civilisations of the Egyptians, the Babylonians, the Sumerians and other 
ancient nations of the West. Fortunately, we are now in a position, strong and 
unshakeable, to correlate with the above archaeological evidence, the proofs 
afforded by the ancient and genuine literary works of the Tamil language. . . ae 


This contention makes sense only within—and in turn is enabled by—the logic of 
Tamil nationalism in which ‘pre-Aryan’ and ‘Dravidian’ had and did always mean 
Tamil, and vice versa. 


Lost and Found: Buried Histories 


Dravidian and Tamil though the Indus remains undoubtedly were to the ardent 
Tamil nationalist, their discovery did pose a potential problem for the narrative 
contract of Tamil nationalism, for the recognition of the Indus valley civilisation as 
constituting India’s first civilisation called into question the status of another 
civilisation that Tamil’s devotees had been claiming, since the beginning of the 
twentieth century, as the world’s most ancient. This was the Tamil civilisation that 
flourished on Lemuria or Kumari Nadu, a land mass that had once upon a time, long 
ago, extended far to the south of present-day Kanyakumari, before being lost to the 
Indian Ocean. I analyse elsewhere the complexities of thought and practice that 
have produced this fascinating imagination about a lost land and its lost civilisation.!“ 
‘ For now, however, I note that the very first narrative in the Madras Presidency that 
insisted that the Indus cities were Tamil, also suggested that the ancestors of its 
inhabitants had once upon a time lived in Lemuria. So, in 1927, Purnalingam Pillai 
wrote: 


When one deluge after another overcame Tamilaham [Lemuria], when the Tamils 
dispersed in different directions to save their lives, and when the sea beyond the 


13 Maraimala: Adigal, ‘English Preface’, pp. 13-14. See also K. Appadurai, Kumarik Kantam 
Allatu Katal Konta Ten Nadu (Kumarikkandam, or the Southern Land Seized by the Ocean), 


forthcoming. See also my ‘Catastrophic Cartographies: Mapping the Lost Continent of Lemuria’, 
Representations, Vol. 67, 1999, pp. 92-129; and ‘History at Land’s End: Lemuria in Tamil 
Spatial Fables’, JAS, Vol. 59(3), 2000, pp. 575—602. 
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Vindhyas became dry and there was land to traverse as far as the Himalayas 
which had recently emerged, the Tamil emigrants passed over the jungles and 
sandy deserts and found their abodes in North India... 1% 


He then noted that testimony to this effect had been afforded by the ‘recent discov- 
eries at Harappa and Mohenjodaro’.!* Since his time, numerous scholars have 
made a similar claim over the years so that by 1970, when the debate in the Tamil 
Nadu Legislative Assembly on the Indus civilisation took place, one ardent Tamil 
nationalist and the state’s minister for education, R. Nedunceliyan, was able to 
(mis)claim that: 


Father Heras has shown how Dravidian civilisation first emerged jn Lemuria and 
from there reached southern India and then reached Harappa and Mohenjodaro 
and from there went to the Tigris and Euphrates and Rome and so on... . This 
also I learnt when I was studying in Annamalai University . . . .!7 


This was not a new assertion at all. Purnalingam Pillai had already suggested as 
much in 1927 when he asked: ‘If there are similarities between the Tamils and the 
Egyptians and between their cultures, why should Egypt be the fatherland of the 
Tamils? Why should not the reverse be the case?’!™ And Kandiah Pillai had con- 
solidated this position by 1934 when he insisted that the Egyptians, Phoenicians, 
Babylonians, Mexicans and even the Aryans were actually Tamils who had origi- 
nally migrated out of Kumari Nadu as it disappeared into the ocean.'® In 1945, 


1% Purnalingam Pillar, Tamu! India, p. 18. 

' Ibid, p. 26. 

10 Government of Tamil Nadu, TNLAD, pp. 519-21. In the course of the debate in the 
Assembly, M.P. Sivagnanam also referred to the Jost Tamil homeland and rts rivers (see ibid., pp. 
497-98). In a recent work that takes stock of the history of the Dravidian movement, 
Nedunceltyan reiterates the Tamil basis of the Indus valley civilisation and the origins of its 
inhabitants on Lemuna: R. Neduncelryan, Tirawita yakka Varalaru. Mutal Tokuti (History of the 
Dravidian Movement, Part One), Madras, 1996, pp. 100-3. 

108 Purnalingam Pillei, Tamil India, pp. 23-24. 

1# N.S. Kandiah Pillai, Tamilakam (The Tamil Realm), Madras, 1934, pp. 33-35. See also 
Devaneyan, Oppiyan Molinul, pp. 1-74; Appadurai, Kumank Kantam, pp. 6-7; Kandiah Pillai, 
Namatu Nadu, pp. 9-12; M. Raja Rao, ‘Tamil in Ancient Egypt’, The Hindu, 13 October 1946, 
p. 9; Arogiaswamy, Tamil Nattw Varalaru, pp. 8-10, N.K. Velan, Pumiyin Kata: (The Story of 
Earth), 6th edition, Madras, 1995, pp. 109-11; R, Madhivanan, Memura Mutal Arappa Varai 
(From Lemuria to Harappa), Madras, 1977; Raghavan, Atittanalhurum; K.P. Aravasnan, Tamilarin 
Tayakam (Motherland of the Tamulians), Madras, 1984, pp. 83-86; and Ramachandran and 
Madhivanan, The Spring of the Indus Civilisation. A much-quoted work, produced outside the 
‘Tamil intellectual and political contexts, but which makes similar claims is Kondratov, The 
Riddles of Three Oceans, pp. 132-79. As recently as 1994, a symposium in Madras city was 
organised around the twin topics of Lemuria and the Indus valley civilisation: Sekharan et al, 
Kumartkkantam. Thero us, of course, a striking parallel between such clams and nineteenth- and 
early twentieth-century theories about the spread of the Indo-European as ‘the dispersal of 
an Urvolk from an Urhetmat, speaking an Ursprache’: Renfrew, Archaeology and Language, 
p. 86. 
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Kandiah Pillai even included a map of Lemuria in a children’s book entitled Our 
Nation, which used arrows to show the migration of Tamil speakers out of Kumari 
Nadu to the Indus Valley, to Sumeria, Phoenicia and Egypt, and even to England 
and elsewhere.!"° Indeed, other maps of Lemuria published-in the past few decades 
in Tamil Nadu prominently show the Indus valley, and cartographically confirm the 
narrative argument that Mohenjodaro and Harappa are the remnants of a lost Tamil 
civilisation which had once spread all over the globe.'" 

Marvellously illustrative though these claims might be of Ernest Renan’s sug- 
gestion that ‘forgetting history, or even getting history wrong, are an essential 
factor in the formation of a nation’, I want to use these claims to think about why the 
remnants of a pre-historic civilisation in the Indus valley have so captured the 
imagination of a multitude of intellectuals in Tamil India in the past century. For one, 
they have enabled the narrative contract of Tamil nationalism to consolidate an 
important Tamil devotional argument that was first advanced in 1897 by P. Sundaram 
Pillai who wrote that ‘the scientific historian of India . . . ought to begin his study 
with the basin of the Krishna, of the Cauvery, of the Vaigai rather than with the 
Gangetic plain as it has been now long, too long, the fashion’.'” The ‘discovery’ of 
Lemuria in the Indian Ocean by European natural historians, geologists and eth- 
nologists was taken on board by Tamil intellectuals precisely because it enabled 
them to write this new kind of history—one that began not in the north, but in the 
far south, indeed at a time when the Gangetic valley did not even geophysically 
exist as far as they were concerned. The 1924 announcement of the discovery of the 
Indus cities and their immediate identification as pre-Aryan only further empow- 
ered the Tamil nationalist project in its insistence that Indian history was, after all, 
in its essence the history of Dravidians, and that metropolitan scholars had the 
story all wrong. As C.N. Annadurai reminded his readers in 1943, the discovery of 
Mohenjodaro and Harappa not only confirmed that (Dravidian) India had been 
‘civilised far before the Aryans showed up in the subcontinent, but also that 
civilisation itself had flowed from the south to the north. It was only when his fellow 
Tamils realised this, and began to teach this to their children in schools, would they 
be liberated from the ‘illusion’ of Aryan greatness in which they were now trapped.'” 

There is yet another reason for the interest in the Indus valley in Tamil India. I 
have elsewhere linked the Tamil reading public’s fascination with Lemumia to fanta- 


10 Kandiah Pillai, Namatw Nadu. Similar maps of the dispersal of the Indo-Europeans out of 
their ur-homeland were used by those like Gustaf Kossina who adopted the cultural-historical 
approach for the interpretation of pre-historic remains: Anthony, ‘Nazi and Eco-feminist 
Prehistories’, p. 91. See also Arnold, ‘Germany’s Nazi Past’, p. 32. 

u1 See my ‘Catastrophic Cartographies’; and ‘History at Land’s End’. s 

112 Quoted ın J. Nallaswamı Pillai, ‘Ancient Tamil Civilisation’, The Light of Truth or Siddhanta 
Deepika, Vol. 2, October 1898, p. 113. For Sundaram Pillai’s role m the cultural politics of Tamil 


- devotion, see my Passions of the Tongue. 


10 Annadurai, Arya Mayal, pp. 12, 20, 50. In 1967, when Annadurai became Chief Minister of 
Tamil Nadu, he spoke to students at Annamalai University in Chidambaram when be made much 
the same point: Ryerson, Regionalism and Religion, p. 142. 
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sies of loss—of Tamil language and literature; of purity, authenticity and unity; and 
of territory and sovereignty.' Here, I want to suggest that the discovery of the 
remains of the Indus cities fuelled such sentiments of loss in Tamil intellectual 
circles. Indeed, many essays and books on the discovery by Tamil commentators 
bear titles such as ‘Lost Civilisation’ or ‘Hidden Cities’, and the remains themselves 
are discussed in terms of the ‘loss’ and ‘recovery’ of the forgotten glories of the 
great Tamil past.!!5 So, for example, Rajamanikkam introduced Mohenjodaro and its 
excavated remains to Tamil children by noting that he wrote the book to arouse their | 
consciousness about ‘their lost and buried past’, to make them realise that ‘the 
predominant part of Tamil Nadu’s ancient history lies hidden in the earth’.''* Ongo- 
ing archaeological work was only confirming what Tamil literature had maintained 
all along, that there had been a Tamil civilisation which was lost to the ocean and 
that Dravidians had lived all over India thousands of years ago. “There are some 
who are attempting to conceal this fact. As devotees of Tamil, you should come 
forth and help establish the antiquity of your mother tongue, the greatness of your 
Dravidian civilisation. May Tamilttay [Mother Tamil] offer you her grace.”""” 

Rajamanikkam was not alone in his implicit belief that just as the Indus valley 
excavations had revealed the remains of one ‘lost’ and ‘hidden’ Tamil civilisation, 
so continued effort on the part of modern Tamils would reveal other evidence of 
‘lost? Tamil greatness, including even perhaps their lost homeland, Kumarikkandam. 
The publishers of his book (which went into several editions over the next few 
years) noted in 1952: 


What is the state of Dravidians today? Will not the Dravidians band together to 
improve if they consider their past state even a little? They will [then] realise that 
in India today they stand divided by caste and language and religion, without 
unity and consciousness. Will they not work towards making the world realise 
the antiquity and power of the Dravidians? It is because we believe that the 
researches on Mohenjodaro and Harappa will promote this consciousness and 
effort that we are publishing [this book] in Tamil... ."* 


It is in this manner that archaeology creeps into the crevices of Tamil nationalism:— 
never too visibly, but nonetheless as an alluring presence—for, as Rajamanikkam 


N4 See my ‘History at Land's End’. 

u53 See, for example, Rejamanikkam, Marainta Nakaram; Kandiah Pillai, Maraiata 
Naakartkankal; and Jambulingam, Marainta Naakarikam. ` 

n6 See the preface to Rajamanikkam, Marainta Nakaram. In an earlier monograph, not 
written for children, Reyamanikkam did not suggest that the Indus valley remains were Tamil: 
idem, Mohanjadaro Allatw Cintuvelt Nakarikam (Mohenjodaro, or Indus Valley Civilisation), 
reprint, Madras, 1991 (originally published, 1941). 

"7 Rajamanikkam, Marainta Nakaram, pp. 66-67. Seo also Sivaraja Pillai, Chronology of the 
Early Tamils, pp. 4-5, 207. 

Ut The South India Saiva Siddhanta Works Publishing Society, ‘Preface’, in Rajamanikkam, 
Mokanjadaro Allatu Cintuveli Nakarikam, p. vi. 
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told his young readers, it is with its help that ‘the true history hidden in the earth’ 
may be told. The history of India written on the basis of Sanskrit literature had only 
privileged the Gangetic valley over Lemuria, and had also wrongly elevated the 
Aryans to the status of India’s first civilisers. Archaeological excavations—in 
Mohenjodaro, Harappa, Aditanallur and other “Tamil’ places—would set the record 
straight by revealing the real truth of India’s history, buried in the rubble of the 
(Dravidian) past.!9 š 


Stones, Bones, and Other Remnants of the Nation 


In conclusion, I return to the entanglementof the science of archaeology—and the 
material remains it unearths—in the narrative contract of the nation(s). Speaking 
before a Madras audience in 1935, K.N. Dikshit, who had helped excavate Mohen- 
jodaro in the 1920s, observed: 


This country of ours is a very old country, as has been claimed by all of us for a 
very long time indeed. But in the absence of any real material remains which 
could be located in India and which could be definitely assigned to a very early 
period, many scholars who studied the subject and who were familiar with the 
relics of civilisation in the past in other lands would not admit the claim of India 
to be considered on a par with other more ancient lands such as Greece, Elam or 
South Iran, Iraq, and Egypt.” 


He then observed that: me 

... in spite of the fact that India possessed one of the earliest human documents 
which was transmitted from generation to generation by the human mouth with- 
out recourse to any written document—I refer to the Rig Veda—scholars and 
archaeologists who have been studying the archaeology of Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia for over a hundred years were not at all satisfied that anything in India 
could bear comparison with or could be spoken of in the same breath as the 
remains in the other ancient tracts... .!7! 


When the best that archaeological work in India had recovered so far were later 
sites like Sanchi and Taxila, Nalanda and Sarnath, it was difficult to ‘substantiate 
any claim [for India] to be considered as the home of a civilisation extending be- 


u9 M. Rajamanikkam, Araycci Katturaikal (Research Essays), Madras, 1947, pp. 26-30. 
Interestingly, the Tamil term for archacology (pxtaiporulaarayci) \iterally translates as the 
study of buried or hidden (lost?) remains. In this connection, sce Michacl Rowlands’ comment 
that ‘archacology, especially in its modemist form, is formed on the premise of a sense of loss’: 
Rowlands, ‘The Politics of Identity’, p. 133. 

1 Dikshit, Prehistoric Civilisation, p. 1. 

m Ibid., p. 2. 
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yond the days of the Persian empire’ .' For Dikshit, as indeed for his other (Indian) 
colleagues in the ASI, as I have already noted, this was the real importance of the 
discovery of the Indus cities.'” For the first time, material proof could now be 
scientifically offered for what had hitherto been a mere literary claim and implicit 
patriotic belief that: ‘India is one of the most favored regions where the develop- 
ment of the human culture is most likely to have occurred in the early history of the 
human race’, 

It is perhaps ironical that archaeology should have been accorded by Dikshit 
(and others) such an important mediating role in establishing India’s claim to one of 
the original ‘homes’ of ‘civilisation’. For, as others have suggested, in spite of the 
Victorian preoccupation with origins and antiquity, and in spite of the colonial 
state’s recognition that one of its missions was to record ‘the early history of 
England’s great dependency’, archaeology as a professional science had only 
advanced in the subcontinent in fits and starts in the nineteenth century, plagued 
` as it was by lack of funds, by amateur fascination with ruins and antiquities, and by 
the British imperative to create and preserve ‘a secure and usable past in India for 
themselves’.'* When Curzon became Viceroy in 1899, things changed as money 
flowed into archaeological projects, and the ASI was increasingly professionalised. 
From the early years of the twentieth century, the ASI also increasingly incorpo- 
rated educated Indians into its service, and established archaeological museums 
where relics from India’s ancient past were displayed. Nevertheless, in contrast to 
history or Indology, pre-historic or field archaeology did not really occupy an 
important place in the public discourses of Indian intellectuals on the eve of the 
discovery, nor was it an independent subject of study in Indian universities where 
it was often taught as an adjunct to ancient history.’ In the Madras Presidency, 
occasional archaeological events—such as the publication of Bruce Foote’s cata- 
logue of the pre-historic antiquities of Madras (1901, 1916) or the excavations in 
Aditanallur (1902-3)—generated some interest among Tamil intellectuals, but nothing 
comparable to the excitement over the recovery, for example, of the ‘lost’ poems of 
the Sangam literary corpus.” 


'2 Ibid., p. 3. 

1D See, for example, the comment: ‘Marshall will always be remembered as the man, who 
archacologically speaking, left India three thousand years older than he had found her’: 
Sournndranath Roy, The Story of Indian Archaeology, 1784-1947, Delhi, 1961, p. 113. 

4 Dikshit, Prehistoric Ciulisation, pil. 

'% Metcalf, Ideologies of the Ray, p. 148. For the development of archacology in colonial 
India, see Chakrabarti, A History of Indian Archaeology, Gubs-Thakurta, ‘Monuments and Lost 
Histories’; and Kobor, Onentalism, pp. 155~78, 293-300. 

'%* Dilip K. Chakrabarti, ‘The Development of Archaeology on the Indian Subcontinent’, 
World Archaeology, Vol. 13(3), 1982, p. 339. See also idem, “Archscology in Indian Unrveruities’, 
in Peter Stone and Robert Mackenzie, eds, The Excluded Past: Archaeology in Education, 
London, 1988. i 

W M. Srinivasa Aryangar, Tami! Studies or Essays on the History of the Tamıl People, 
Religion and Literature, Madras, 1914, p. 16; and Dilip K. Chakrabarti, ed, A Source Book of 
Indian Archaeology, 2 Vols, VoL 1, Dehi, 1978, p. 45. For at least one enthusiastic response to 
the discoveries of Aditanallur outside the circle of professional archacologists and academics, seo 
Raghavan, Afittanallurum. 
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Nonetheless, limited enough as may have been the public presence of archaeol- 
ogy as a professional science and as a pedagogical discipline in the middle decades 
of the twentieth century, there were certain truths about it which had come to stay 
in the intellectual life of colonial India. For one, there was the conviction among 
colonial administrator-scholars that India’s ancient buildings and monuments pro- 
vided ‘the best, if not the only, book from which long periods of its history could 
satisfactorily be read... . the rise and fall of the different religions of India, the 
“ethnological relations of its various tribes and races,” and the ebb and flow of 
power as the north and south contended for mastery’.' Indeed, many colonials 
were convinced that the histories which Hindus had recorded in stone were ‘far 
more indelible than those written in ink’.!? Given the ‘enervating’ climatic condi- 
tions of India, stone and brick records of the past were perceived as enduring, 
filling in the gaps left vacant by the perishing of the written word. In official ar- 
chaeological discourse in (colonial) India, as Guha-Thakurta notes, ‘stone struc- 
tures [acquire] a voice, body and persona of their own, as they emerge as oracles of 
the past—as they are made to stand as silent witnesses of a history of which they 
alone bear the traces’.!* 

As important, moreover, was the conviction among colonial administrator- 
scholars and archaeologists that ‘in such a country as India’, as James Burgess 
declared in 1905, ‘the chisels of her sculptors are immeasurably more to be trusted 
than the pens of her authors . . .’."°! Half a century before Burgess, James Fergusson 
had made a similar suggestion in 1866 when he had noted that stone buildings were 
the only reliable documents out of which one could reconstruct a ‘scientific history 
of India’, a land where there ‘are no written annals which can be trusted’.!* That it 
was not just the colonial administrator-scholar who placed such faith in ‘the testi- 
mony of stone’™ but also the Indian intellectual is clear from this statement by 
Sourindranath Roy: 


Archaeology has come to acquire for modem India a significance which is at 
once deeper and subtler than a strict definition of the term as a scientific disci- 
pline would seem to imply. The reason, however, is not far to seek. For what 
archaeology has achieved for her [India], albeit unconsciously, is nothing short 
of a revolution, a revolution in her own conception of her history and personal- 
ity. It has enabled her to establish her lost links with a great past whose magnifi- 
cence was beyond her distant dreams. It has provided her with a vast and 


8 Metcalf, Ideologies of the Raj, p. 151. 

2 Quoted in Chakrabarti, A Source Book of Indian Archaeology, p. 33. 

ue Guha-Thakurta, A Discipline on its Own Tracks, p. 38. Seo also idem, ‘Monuments and Lost 
Histories’; and idem, ‘The Muscumised Relic’, p. 30. 

DI Quoted in Chakrabarti, A Source Book of Indian Archaeology, p. 33. 

12 James Fergusson, ‘On the Study of Indian Architecture’, Journal of the Society of Arts, Vol. 
15(731), 1866, p. 73. 

3 Guha-Thakurta, A Discipline on its Own Tracks, p. 36. 
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impressive background stretching back to the dimly lit dawn of prehistory and 
splendidly befitting her recently acquired greatness as a member of the comity 
of nations. Finally, by making her proudly conscious of a past replete with great 
achievements, it has made her also hopeful of a future worthy of that past. To 
put it briefly, it is archaeology which, more than anything else, has helped her to 
rediscover herself, to win back, so to say, her long-lost identity. Archaeology is 
thus no outward frill, no ornamental embroidery on modem Indian history. It is 
something deeply rooted in the country’s very existence, and constitutes almost 
a moral and spiritual necessity. ™ 


From this statement and from the contemporary discussion on the Indus re- 
mains, one can begin to situate the importance of archaeology for nationalist projects 
in modern India. For one, archaeology is imagined to ‘win back’ for the nation(s) 
‘her long-lost identity’ by ‘rediscovering’ times and places which written history 
had missed out on, or had forgotten, or had just got plain wrong. In the colonial 
context where the veracity and facticity of the written word was under constant 
doubt, at least in official circles, the stones and bones recovered by archaeological 
spadework provided a certain degree of certitude through their sheer materiality 
and their tangible connectedness with the past, through what may be characterised 
as a metaphysics of contemporaneous presence. As Michael Rowlands has noted, 
in such (mis)uses of the work of archaeology, the material cultures of the past are 
endowed with ‘the spontaneity of a kind of unconscious speech, a taken-for-granted, 
common-sense existence that simply demonstrates that a people have always ex- 
isted in that place’.'** I have suggested here that it is the narrative work of nation- 
alism—propped up by the culture-historical methodology of archaeology—that 
transforms the stones, bones and other relics of the past into remnants of the 
nation(s), inscribing them into a trajectory that indelibly leads from the pre-history 
of ancestors to the present of the modern citizens. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that material remains and excavated pasts get drawn into nationalist projects in the 
subcontinent (as indeed elsewhere). What is surprising is that given such stakes, 
the discipline that delivers them to the nation(s) is so marginally and precariously 
placed, both institutionally and socially, in the Indian, especially Tamil, life-worlds. 

For the Tamil nationalist intellectuals who I have discussed here, the develop- 
ment of archaeology as a global science meant that they had to learn the language 
and vocabularies of this new knowledge form to which they were only tangentially 
and imperfectly exposed, and which they had to learn to rework for their own 
specific needs and purposes. At the very least, this means that as archaeological 
knowledge moves out of a narrow circle of professional practitioners into a broader 
public existence amongst interested intellectuals, it comes to be reinstated within ‘a 


™ Roy, The Story of Indian Archaeology, p. 1. Sec also Tapati Guha-Thakurta’s fine discussion 
of Rakal Des Banerji’s Pashaxer Katha (The Tale of Stone) which offers such sentiments from 
earlier times in the century: Guhs-Thakurta, ‘Monuments and Lost Histories’. 

“5 Rowlands, ‘The Politics of Identity’, p. 136. 
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more affective zone of memory and belief’, from where it could speak to ‘a people’s 
collective memory and identity’. I have suggested that the remains of Mohenjodaro 
and Harappa aroused so much excitement and passion at the other end of the 
subcontinent precisely because they could be—and were—enlivened by the memo- 
ries of a lost Tamil homeland and a lost Tamil civilisation, memories which the 
stones and bones of the pre-historic Indus valley were not witness to in the ac- 
counting of the professional archaeologist. This is archaeology’s promise for the 
public intellectual committed to ‘nationalising’ the relics of his nation’s pre-historic 


There are, however, dangers as well. To return to the terms of Sivagnanam’s 
discourse with which I began this article, the Munusamis of the Tamil life-world 
cannot afford to ignore the Marshalls because the latter—and their science—calry 
the power to deepen the nation’s (pre-historic) past, codify it in particular ways, 
and offer material proof for its existence in the deep mists of time. Yet the very act 
of engaging Marshall’s archaeology means that Tamil collective memories, as they 
are inhabited by Munusami, come to be now subjected to a knowledge form whose 
protocols and procedures—and whose inexorable ‘progress’ as a science—call into 
question their continuing legitimacy and probability, indeed their survival. Which 
ig why, to remember Renan again, the forgetting of history is essential to national- 
ism, for the march of historical studies—and here I would include this article— 
perforce threatens the very existence of the nation. 


us Guhs-Thakurta, A Discipline on its Own Tracks, p. 43. 
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India’s Most Fatal Disease 


British policies inadvertently brought ‘death by development’ to colonial India, for 
efforts towards material progress expanded gross domestic product and inter- 
national trade but promoted an era of heightened human destruction by disease, 
partly because of the social, ecological and epidemiological consequences of develop- 
ment programmes. Significantly linked to the fall of Indian longevity to a recorded 
nadir of 20 years by 1921 and to its ascent to an unprecedented 35 years by the end 
of colonialism were variations in malaria, the subcontinent’s most fatal malady. 
During colonial rule, malaria sapped the lifeblood of at least one-third of the popu- 
lation, killed more than a million annually, and became increasingly lethal until 
epidemic firestorms began to burn down by about World War L' British authorities 
described how after the mid-nineteenth century a savage new malaria was devas- 
tating regions previously healthy or lightly afflicted by the malady. Indigenous, 
widespread and highly resistant to immunisation, malaria’s impact in India was 
much greater than its more limited effect in most of the West. India’s malaria travails 
received considerable—and extremely intelligent—attention from contemporary 
and some more recent authorities, but a reinvestigation is required to evaluate the 
economic, ecological and epidemiological factors in the intensification of the 
subcontinent’s worst killer disease as well as to analyse why its ravages lessened 
notably despite unpropitious material conditions after World War I, (as did the 
ravages caused by other maladies), thus saving millions of lives but precipitating 


1 J.A. Sinton, ‘What Malaria Costs India’, Records of the Malaria Survey of India, Vol. V(3), 
1935, pp. 228-30, 259. 
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rapid and unwieldy population growth. It is also necessary to evaluate recent 
scholarly claims that instead of warning against the effects of development projects 
on malaria, some of India’s most prominent medical authorities purposely withheld 
information about how malarial ravages were instigated by faultily constructed 
irrigation canals, in a successful effort to sustain the flow of investments for devel- 
opment. 

Even though the lethal proliferation of malaria raised important questions about 
the ecological impact of development policies, historians were not stimulated, at 
least initially, to focus attention on relations between environmental change and 
public health during British rule. Some recent studies have, however, illustrated the 
health hazards created by development in the past few decades, and Ramachandra 
Guha and J. Martinez-Alier have been among the most articulate in stressing the 
necessity of separating ‘economic growth’ from ‘pollution and resource exhaus- 
tion’; they judge that attempts to expand wealth by development have comprised a 
“greater threat to the environment than poverty’, although they emphasise the fact 
that ‘poverty causes environmental degradation’ through overuse of scanty re- 
sources and mishandling of fragile ecosystems.? 

The ecology of public health in colonial India was largely the domain, however, 
of contemporary officers of the Indian Medical Service (IMS) and of census offi- 
cials. By the twentieth century a brilliant cadre of government malariologists, most 
notably Charles Bentley, related the advent of a new, deadly malaria to development 
policies, environment, living standards, and anopheles breeding. They stressed 
how modern development provoked environmental decay, degraded agriculture 
and stimulated the multiplication or dissemination of the malaria vector, the anoph- 
eles mosquito, whose attacks wreaked havoc on an impoverished and undernour- 
ished populace. Bentley and his colleagues—S.R. Christophers and Patrick Hehir, 
among others—did not have the benefit of more recent epidemiological research, 
preventing them from fine-tuning their environmental and material observations. 
Their comprehensive approach, however, has not been analysed or built upon 
significantly by recent authorities. Skilled economic historians such as Elizabeth 
Whitcombe have focused mainly on underscoring the environmentally deleterious 
effect of irrigation and other projects.? In Colonizing the Body, David- Amold 
focused particularly on the cultural influence of Western medicine, and Mark 
Harrison wrote an authoritative history of public health in British India between 
1859 and 1921, but neither expert attempted an ecological or epidemiological evalu- 
ation of malaria or other major maladies in India.‘ Sheldon Watts commented force- 


? Ramachandra Guha and J. Martinez-Alier, Varieties of Environmentalism: Essays North and 
South, London, 1997, pp. 37, 69. 

? Elizabeth Whitcombe, Agrarian Conditions in Northern India, Vol. 1, Berkeley, 1972. 

* David Arnold, Colonizing the Body, Berkeley, 1993, pp. 23—28, 241-44, 251-52, 286-88, 
294 and passim; Mark Harrison, Public Health in British India: Anglo-Indian Preventive 
Medicine 1859-1914, Cambridge, 1994. 
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fully on the relationship between canal irrigation works and malaria, claiming it had 
been ignored by previous scholars, from Arnold through Whitcombe, but he did 
not examine the variety of ties between development activities and the intensifica- 
tion of the disease. Watts, in fact, concentrated on what he deemed a systematic 
effort by Christophers and some others in the IMS, including Bentley, to minimise 
the deleterious effects of canal works in generating malaria in order not to discour- 
age ‘investment opportunities in irrigation’, a view that is disputed by the vivid and 
comprehensive portraits by Bentley, Hehir and others of the ghastly, devastating 
effects of irrigation and other development projects on anopheles breeding and the 
proliferation of lethal disease.’ The generation of malariologists following Bentley 
had more epidemiological command, but George Macdonald, Roger Pinder and 
others used it to write pathologies of the scourge, not to analyse its passage through 
India® 

This article evaluates the relative importance of material deprivation and envi- 
ronmental degeneration—particularly the ecological change induced by develop- 
ment policies—in increasing malaria mortality in nineteenth-century India. It also 
deals with the question of whether Bentley, Hehir, Christophers and others fur- 
thered an understanding of the relationships between development and malaria or 
whether they systematically minimised these linkages and carefully avoided 
publicising them. Most field and laboratory research in recent decades has verified 
that malnutrition usually intensified episodes of malaria. However, some inefficient 
thalassemic human blood cell mutations in hyper-endemic malaria locales might 
equally affirm that good nutrition occasionally boosted parasitemia—the extent of 
parasite infestation—although, as noted below any increase in parasite counts did 
not perceptibly raise malaria mortality. Most important, the rise in India of a new 
‘malignant malaria’, as it was then termed, had a powerful ecological imperative, 
furthered by the attacking power of the most dangerous parasite, disseminating 
deadly epidemics in locales experiencing little or no economic decline. Malaria 
fatalities diminished significantly after World War L as did India’s death rates. 

As Director of Public Health in Bengal, Charles Bentley was a creative force in 
‘interpreting the new malaria, and, between 1908 and 1925, he established, through 
his writings, an important, coherent and multipartite interpretation, substantially 
endorsed by IMS leaders and valued by more recent scholars.’ Bentley observed 
that development works induced the degeneration of river systems in Bengal, im- 
peded water flows and caused other forms of environmental damage. Consequently, 


3 Sheldon Watts, ‘British Development Policies and Malana in India 1827-c 1929’, Past and 
Present, No. 165, November, 1999, pp. 141-42, 164-69 and passim. 

* Sir George Macdonald, The Epidemiology and Control of Malaria, Oxford, 1957; R.M. 
Pinder, Malaria, Bristol, 1973. 

7 Leela Visaria and Pravin Visaria, ‘Population’, in Dharma Kumar, ed. Cambridge Economic 
History of India (hereafter CEH), Vol. IL, Cambridge, 1983, p. 480; Ira Klein, ‘Malaria and 
Mortality in Bengal’, Indian Economic and Social History Review (hereafter [ESHR), Vol. 
[X(2), 1972, pp. 132-60. 
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Table 1 
The Apogee and Decline of Mortality in British India 








Decade Death Rate 
1881-1891 41.5 
1891-1901 44.5 
1901-1911 42.6 
1911-1921 48.6 
1921-1931 36.3 
1931-1941 31.3 





Searce: Kingsley Davis, The Population of India and Pakistan, Princeton, 1951, p. 36. 


trade and agriculture deteriorated and an impecunious agrarian populace became 
more vulnerable to infection. Simultaneously, the demise of healthy waterways 
stimulated increased breeding of malaria bearing mosquitoes, whose forays against 
weakened human prey were extremely lethal.* S.R. Christophers developed his own 
version of the interaction of economic and environmental factors, noting how 
frequently malaria epidemics in Punjab followed peak famine food prices, particu- 
larly when crop failures were succeeded the next year by heavy rains, thus fostering 
dense anopheles multiplication.’ Research following Bentley’s and Christophers’ 
major works defined the destructive impact of the most deadly parasite, Plasmo- 
dium falciparum, the ‘lethal member of the human malaria parasite quartet’, bearing 
the ‘unenviable [contemporary] title of “malignant malaria”, and added to knowl- 
edge of how the parasite could be disseminated widely when environmental decay 
encouraged the spread of anopheles hosts who carried the dangerous parasite into 
new terrain.!° á 

To what extent did economic degeneration occur in colonial India and serve as a 
major precipitant of a more deadly malaria? There was no generalised economic 
collapse in India to explain the widespread and rapid onset of a highly lethal form of 
the disease. ‘Burdwan fever’ and other frightful visitations slaughtered ‘rich and 
poor alike’ according to some local medical observers.'' Bengal suffered violently 


1 See particularly Charles Bentley, Report on Malaria in Bengal, Calcutta, 1916, pp. 20-38, 
50-69 and passim. In addition see idem, Report on an Investigation into the Causes of Malaria 
in Bombay, Bombay, 1911; idem, Malana in Manikgan/, Calcutta, 1914; idem, The Relationship 
between Obstructed Rivers and Malaria in Bengal, Calcutta, 1922; idem, Some Economic 
Aspects of Malaria in Bengal, Calcutta, 1923; idem, Malaria and Agriculture in Bengal, Calcutta, 
1925. See also Charles Bentley and S R. Christophers, The Causes of Blackwater Fever in the 
Dwars, Simla, 1908. 

* S.R. Christophers, ‘Malaria m the Punjab’, Scientific Memoirs by Officers of the Medical and 
Sanitary Department of the Government of India, No. 46, Calcutta, 1911, pp. 108-12 and 
passim. 

1° Pinder, Malaria, pp. 38-39; S.F. Kitchen, ‘Falciparum Malana’, in Mark Boyd, od., 
Malariology, Vol. I, Philadelphia, 1949, p. 995. 

!! Dr J. Elliot, Report on Epidemic Fever at Burdwan, pp. 7-8, India Office Library, London 
(hereafter IOL). 
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from new malaria epidemics but it remained as productive agriculturally as the rest 
of India; its decennial yields per acre of rice, its preponderant crop, were 103 per 
cent of returns for all of India for the half century 1891-1941. Northern India was 
severely stricken with malignant malaria but its economic travails had been worse 
earlier in the nineteenth century. Alan Heston’s figures showed real income rising 
in the late nineteenth century when the new, malignant malaria was peaking, while 
George Blyn’s research revealed that food was becoming less available in the early 
twentieth century, when the disease began to decline." Was the proliferation of 
malignant malaria spurred by ecological stimuli? A discriminating evaluation of 
malaria is important because the impact of the disease—the fact that it proved fatal 
to so many, that it ruined the health of large numbers of people, and that it Was 80 
significant in causing low productivity and impoverishment—caused it to be a 
central feature of existence on the subcontinent. 

India’s ‘most devastating’ disease may have infected up to two-thirds of the 
populace and certainly afflicted at least one hundred million people, according to 
leading experts. Medical Service authorities thought that ‘66 per cent’ of Bengal’s 
population suffered ‘from malaria each year’, and census officials noted that about 
‘one-third of the deaths imputed to fevers . . . resulted from malaria’—more than 20 
per cent of all mortality.“ A Royal Commission found one in four north Indians 
‘totally incapacitated for two months’ every year and generally vitiated. Over half 
the populations of some major cities were reported infected. In notorious locales 
like the Himalayan terai, colonies of new settlers would have been depopulated 
automatically if not for fresh immigration. The disease was demographically impor- 
tant also because it instigated so much ‘chronic ill-health’, often leading to ‘abor- 
tions, premature labours and stillbirths’, as well as to impotence, and burdened 
children and adults alike with such constant poor health that many were predis- 
posed to perish from other infections." i 

Special studies by the IMS confirmed that malaria devastated several locales, 
like West Bengal or the notorious Himalayan terai, where in some years it was 
responsible for 47 per cent of total mortality. 

Other studies by public health officials revealed locales where the disease extin- 
guished a third of all who perished. India’s leading experts, including Ronald Ross, 
who won the second Nobel Prize in medicine for discovering the mosquito—man life 
cycle of the plasmodium parasite, calculated the nation’s direct toll at a minimum of 
1 million deaths annually, increasing to about 2 million during epidemic years, or 
about 10 per cent to 20 per cent of the country’s mortality.’* In 15 special studies, 
IMS doctors examined more than 14,000 corpses between 1904 and 1916. However, 


2 George Blyn, Agricultural Trends in India, Philadelphia, 1966, pp. 253-54. 

D Alan Heston, ‘National Income’, CEH, Vol. Il, pp. 402; Blyn, Agncultural Trends, pp. 
251-79, 337. 

u Census of India, 1911, VoL V: ‘Bengal’, Part 1, p. 70. 

18 Sinton, ‘What Malaria Costs India’, pp 232-35. 

16 Ibid., p. 238. 
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Table 2 
Selected IMS Studies of Mortality: United Provinces teral, 1909 
(457 cases) 

SSS 

Disease ` Per cent of All 

Mortality 

ee 

Malaria 47.3 

Pneumonia 11.4 

Bronchitis 8.4 

Diarrhoea 5.2 

Inanition 44 

Phthisis (Tuberculosis) 3.7 

Premature Birth 2.4 

Dysentery 2.2 

Infantile Convulsions 1.8 

Other Causes 6.1 

A Not Diagnosed 7.4 

i eeSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 


Source: J.C. Robertson, ‘Preliminary Report into Malaria in the Terai of the United Provinces’, 
Records of the Malaria Survey of India, Vol. 1, March 1930, pp. 101-2. 


inspection of desperate fever spots like the rerai or like Burdwan appeared to 
outweigh scrutiny of ordinary or lightly afflicted locales and so, although these 
investigations provided excellent information about the real incidence of malaria in 
particular tracts and towns, they should not be projected uncritically on a national 
scale, i 

Although insufficiently systematic, chronologically and geographically, to pin- 
point India’s malaria mortality, the IMS studies suggested some parameters. By 
calculating India’s population, annual mortality rates and proportion of fever deaths, 
each series can be stated as aggregate malaria death rates per thousand: 7.1 per 
mille for the inquiries tabulated directly in terms of death rates; 11.1 per mille for the 
series collected as fever death rates; and 11.6 per mille for the determination of 
malaria as a proportion of total mortality, with variations occurring mainly due to 
several different entries in each series. The lower figure of 7.1 malaria fatalities per 
1,000 was most probably closer to the national mark, since the compilation excluded 
figures for Burdwan, the 24 Parganas, Dinajpur and Dum Dum, all highly malarious 
locales. Nationally, the Indian lives directly destroyed by this scourge at a rate of 
7.1 per 1,000 would have numbered 2.1 million annually, higher than Ross’ estimate 
of between 1 million and 2 million a year, depending on the ferocity of epidemic and 
endemic attacks. 

The real value of IMS inquiries was to verify that the calculations of the leading 
authorities, particularly Ross and Sinton, were judicious. Very cautious estimates 
suggest that at an irreducible reasonable minimum 1.3 million Indians annually 
perished directly from malaria, and the toll was greater when it was considered as an 
indirect catalyst of fatalities. Between 1857 and 1947, over one hundred million 
Indians perished from the overt ravages of the disease, more than the combined toll 
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Table 3 
Malaria Mortaltty according to Medical Field Studies 
(1904-16) 
Locale Date of No. of Malaria Per cent Per cent 


Study Corpses Death of All of Fever 
Rate Mortality Deaths 

(per from from 
1,000) Malaria Malaria 


a _ ——— TFS 


Dinajpur district z 1904 1,104 n.a. 27.0 31.8 
Dinajpur town 1910 317 7.3 21.0 33.3 
Jessore, Nadia, 

Murshidabed 1907 835 11.5 34.5 36.1 
Keraniganj thana, 

Dacca district 1913* 4,304 5.0 15.7 28.2 
Keraniganj thana, 

Dacca district 1913 n.a. 1.7 5.0 n.a. 
Keraniganj thana, 

Dacca district 1913 n.a. 7.9 26.0 n.a. 
Burdwan district 

and 24 Parganas 1916 n.a. na. 12.0 n.a. 

- 40.0%** 

Burdwan distnct 1906 4,859 ha 51.5 n.a. 
Dum Dum 1912 219 na. 24.0 34.7 
Cossipore-Chitapore 1913 6,320 1.6 5.3 16.4 
Central Provinces 1914 333 13.3 350 47.0 
United Provinces, terai 1909 562 n.a. 47.3 n.a. 
Nagina, UP 1910 485 12.6 32.9 79.1 
Lucknow city 1915 556 2.4 3.8 10.6 





Note: *Three separate inquiries were made at Keraniganj in 1913, but some data for two was 
not reported. 
** The percentage of mortality from malana was 12 per cent in Burdwan and 40 per 
cent in the 24 Parganas. 

Source: Sinton, ‘What Malaria Costs India’, p. 241. 


from cholera, plague and influenza. Since malaria was a ‘strongly predisposing 
cause’ of ‘broncho and lobar pneumonia, phthisis [tuberculosis] and bronchitis’, 
and of dysentery and diarrhoea, all important diseases, accounting for a third of 
fatalities in medical inquiries, and because it sometimes was ‘almost wholly’ re- 
sponsible for ‘premature births and infantile convulsions’, J.A. Sinton, Director of 
the Malaria Survey, in the most thorough study, concluded that malaria was ‘re- 
sponsible for at least 2,000,000 deaths each year in India’.!” Malaria loomed omni- 
presently, then, over Indian existence. Any circumstances which increased its 
assaults were significant to survival, misery and population growth. 

Scientific research mainly substantiated a link between material degeneration 
and malaria, a core feature of the Bentley thesis; it indicated also that in a minority 


7 Thid., pp. 231, 249, 263. 
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of cases, poor nutrition slowed the growth of malaria parasites—without percepti- 
bly reducing mortality from the malady. An authoritative older study by Nevin 
Scrimshaw, Carl Taylor and John Gordon, which was published in 1968, provided 
the results of laboratory experiments conducted in the previous 25 years on the 
interactions between nutrition and malarial infection.'* Cases in which parasites 
increased as rapidly or more rapidly amidst malnutrition outnumbered by about 
three to one those in which parasitemia declined. More significantly, there was no 
implication that retarding parasitemia hindered death from malaria. When nutri- 
tional deficiency was extreme plasmodium parasites sometimes reproduced more 
slowly within the failing, lethargic human organism, but poor nutrition apparently 
weakened human resistance to malaria more than it retarded the disease’s parasites. 
The definitive comment from laboratory research was probably the one made about 
various rats infected with malaria and deprived of some nutrients: they ‘showed 
smaller parasite densities’, but they ‘died earlier’. All available recent field studies 
verified the synergy between ‘extreme malnutrition’ and ‘the commonest cause[s] 
of death’, particularly malaria; vitamin deficiency, for example, precipitated ‘acute 
.-. malaria’ and ‘even moderate’ improvements in nutrition were ‘impressive’ in 
containing ‘malaria’. Moreover, studies through the 1990s showed that malaria 
disrupted nutritional functioning, inducing, for example, extreme, dangerous 
ansemia.?! 


18 Nevin Scnmshaw, Carl Taylor and John Gordon, The Interactions of Nutrition and Infection, 
Geneva, 1968, pp. 63-105. 

9 Ibid., p. 121. 

» J, Van Den Brock, R. Eeckels and J. Vuylsteke, ‘Influence of Nutritional Status on Child 
Mortality in Rural Zaire’, Lancet, Vol. CCCXLI(8859), June 1993, pp. 1491-95; RW. Snow, 
C.S. Molyneux, E.K. Njera, J. Omumbo, C.G. Nevill, E Muniu and K. Marsh, ‘The Effects of 
Malaria Control on Nutritional Status in Infancy’, Acta Tropica, Vol. LXV(1), 30 Apnl 1997, 
pp. 1-10; P.E. Olumese, O. Sodeinde, O.G. Ademowo and O. Walker, ‘Protein Energy 
Malnutrition and Cerebral Malaria in Nigerian Children’, Journal of Tropical Pediatrics, Vol. 
XLIN(4), August 1997, pp 217-19; W.D. Man, M. Weber, A. Palmer, G. Schneider, R. Wadda, 
S. Jaffar, E.K. Mulholland and B.M. Greenwood, ‘Nutritional Status of Children Admitted to 
Hospital with Different Diseases and its Relationship to Outcome in The Gambia, West Africa’, 
Tropical Medicine and International Health, Vol. II(8), August 1998, pp. 678-86; JK. Kikefimda, 
A.F. Walker, D. Collett and J.K. Turnwine, ‘Risk Factors for Early Childhood Malnutrition in 
Uganda’, Pediatrics, Vol. CII(4), October 1998, p. B45; P. Galan, C. Samba, R. Luzeau and O. 
Amedec-Mamesine, ‘Vitamin Deficiency in Pre-School Age Congolese Children during Malarial 
Attacks, Part II: Impact of Parasitic Disease on Vitamin A Status’, International Journal for 
Vitamin Nutrition Research, (hereafter LIVNR), VoL LX(3), 1990, pp. 3, 224-28; J.L. Hautvast, 
JJ. Tolboom, C.E. West, E.M. Kafwembe, R.W. Sauerwein and W.A. van Staveren, ‘Malaria is 
Associated with Reduced Serum Retinol Levels in Rural Zambian Children’, VNR, Vol. LXVIN(6), 
1998, pp. 6, 384-88; N.M. Anstey, D.L. Granger, N.Y. Hassanali, E.D. Mwaikmbo, P.E. Duffy 
and J.B. Weinberg, ‘Nitric Oxide, Malaria and Anemia’, American Journal of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene, Vol. LXI(2), August 1999, pp. 249-52. 

7 B.S. Des, D.I. Thumham and D.B. Des, ‘Influence of Malaria on Markers of Iron Status in 
Children: Implications for Interpreting Iron Status in Malaria-Endemic Communities’, British 
Journal of Nutrition, Vol. LXXVII(5), November 1997, pp. 751-60. 
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Leading malariologists in India, notably Ronald Ross, underscored the impor- 
tance of material conditions when concluding that a majority of fatalities occurred 
among ‘the children of the poor’. Regearchers in the IMS cited rates of malaria 
infection as twice as high among poorer castes and classes. As more recent authors 
have explained, bacteria, viruses and parasites underwent strategic transitions in 
metabolism and membranes which enabled them to ‘multiply sufficiently rapidly’ to 
provoke disease among undemourished host-victims.> Malnutrition, moreover, 
promoted chronic malaria and the likelihood of a lingering death or destruction by 
the hard blows of different maladies—plague, influenza, tuberculosis, pneumonia. 
There is limited evidence that, relatively infrequently, better nutrition may have 
rekindled malaria among a minority, although insufficiently to spark significantly 
higher rates of mortality. In one study in 1975 on 160 subjects, published in Lancet, 
the nutritional effect apparently caused by ‘refeeding’ intensified malarial para- 
sitemia for several days; in 1987, a Royal Society journal reported that dietary 
supplements may have caused a slight increase in parasitemia among subject school 
children; and a knowledgeable author commented that re-feeding during famines in 
the 1970s reactivated malaria among some nomads. The phenomenon of people in 
hyper-endemic malaria regions evolving a guard mechanism involving thalassaemia, 
the ‘sickle cell trait’ and other anaemic responses has been clinically verified. These 
reactions support a supposition that undernourished cells may at times discourage 
malarial parasitemia.” While it is ‘not known why malnourished individuals’ were, 
at times, ‘less susceptible’ to parasite growth than some who were better fed, a 
reasonable hypothesis was that increased iron provided protein and iron ‘essential 
for parasite development.” The immune response apparently was not very effective, 


2 Sinton, ‘What Malana Costs India’, p. 249. 

D Malaria parasites growing within a natural habitat, red blood cells, were protected from 
circulatmg antibodies. Simultaneously, malnutrition hampered replacement of cell tissue after its 
destruction by foreign microbes and atrophied centres of production of immunising agents. 
Moreover, the plasmodium parasite had ‘ominous’ abilities to develop a high tolerance to anti- 
malanal therapies, or to lie fallow in the liver until therapeutic agents were exhausted, causing 
‘treatment failure’. See Cedric Mims, The Pathogenesis of Infectious Disease, 3rd edition, 
London, 1987, p. 163 and passim; Marc Lappe, Evolutionary Medicine, San Francisco, 1994, 
p. 187. 

“ MJ. Murray, NJ. Murray, A.B. Murray and M.B. Murray, ‘Refeoding—Malaria and 
Hyperferraemia’, Lancet, Vol. CCCXXIII, March 1975, pp. 653-54; C.J. Bates, HJ. Powers, 
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Malaria: Principles and Practices of Malariology, Edinburgh, 1988, as seen in M.E. Shils, J.A. 
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however, since smaller parasite densities killed malnourished subjects sooner in 
laboratory experiments, and anaemia was often an important secondary cause when 
lives were snuffed out by a variety of diseases. The guard mechanism appears to 
have done little to prevent malaria fatalities—ranked higher than fatalities caused 
by any other disease into the twentieth century—and perhaps more to increase the 
malady’s indirect toll. 

The impact on health of India’s famines does not support the supposition that 
nutritional deprivation stymied mortality from malaria. Through the woeful cata- 
logue of India’s devastating famines from the mid-nineteenth century to the final 
ordeal in Bengal in 1943—44, there were three distinct reasons why malaria some- 
times increased in the aftermath of relief. As S.R. Christophers commented, when 
droughts and starvation were succeeded by heavy rains, a still weakened populace 
was overcome by multiplied hordes of dangerous mosquitoes and parasites. More- 
over, relief works were ‘devoid of all practices of disease control’, massed together 
‘desperately undernourished’ individuals, very susceptible or ‘infected with highly 
contagious disease microbes’, and became notorious for initiating ‘infernos of 
deadly epidemics’.”’ Finally, food relief masked the fact that the majority often 
received little or no succour: from 1853 to 1900 food relief was sometimes obtained 
only by 1 per cent of afflicted ınhabitants in districts where 8 per cent or more 
perished, and the relief record was quite flawed in Bengal during World War II, thus 
encouraging malaria.™ The malaria epidemic which claimed almost half the victims 
of famine in Bengal in 1943—44 may have included instances in which emergency 
food relief impelled the revival of malaria, but the leading authority, Paul Greenough, 
emphasised different, indeed contrary, circumstances. He noted that the ‘main source’ 
of relief for ‘starving peasants’ was a network of government gruel kitchens whose 
grain supplies were ‘very inferior, irregularly distributed’, and had ‘negligible... 
food value’.* Greenough concluded that ‘the major cause of epidemics was the 
nutritionally weakened state of the rural populace’ facilitating the dissemination of 
disease among vulnerable crowds of ‘migrant destitutes’.>° Nonetheless, starva- 
tion amidst famine’s desolations or poor nutrition due to agricultural degeneration 
were not required to trigger malarial devastations. 

The ecological consequences of colonial development programmes inadvert- 
ently promoted the diffusion of malaria, often regardless of the relative prosperity 
of its victims. Material factors were important determinants of disease resistance, 
but perhaps more significant was the new ecology, which more readily diffused 
malaria vectors, and a critical consideration was the ability of Plasmodium falciparum 
parasites to overcome the defences of people not previously exposed to it, even if 
they were affluent. While material decline increased the likelihood of fatal infections, 


7 Tra Klein, ‘When the Rams Failed: Famine, Relief and Mortality in British India’, JESHR, 
Vol. XXI(2), 1984, pp. 2, 198. 

* Ibid., pp. 190, 192-96, 199-200, 202-5. ' 

> Paul Greenough, Prosperity and Misery in Modern Bengal, Oxford, 1982, pp. 131-32. 
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an examination of vectors and parasites shows that they had the capacity to ravage 
whole regions which experienced no palpable economic degeneration. The Bentley 
thesis was correct for specific, limited areas where environmental damage was 
sufficient to reduce crop yields. For larger regions where there was no economic 
deterioration, ecological change induced by development projects provoked an 
entomological transition. As more dangerous anopheles vectors inhabited new 
regions, where environmental transition now favoured their proliferation, they dis- 
seminated ferocious Plasmodium falciparum parasites, the makers of the malig- 
nant new malaria, whose savage attacks rapidly ravaged the blood streams of those 
not immune, often destroying the prosperous with impunity or reducing them to 
pitiful morbidity unaided by any host material deprivation. 


Environmental and Health Policies and Malignant 
Malaria in Colonial India 


The ecological facets of malaria draw attention to the repercussions which British 
environmental and health policies may have had for the disease’s extreme modem 
ravages. Recent attention to India’s colonial history by Richard Grove, Ramachandra 
Guha, David Hardiman, David Gilmartin and others have underscored the impor- 
tance of the British impact on the environment and the social consequences of 
state practices of conservation, including ‘colonial disinterest’ in small dam sys- 
tems, bureaucratic control of water in multi-canal projects, and other features of 
resource preservation.*' Gandhi’s ‘environmental ethic’—that ‘the world has enough 
for everybody’s need, but not enough for everybody’s greed’—has been reiter- 
ated, and the views of some of his disciples—that ‘there can be no industrialisation 
without predation’—have received attention.” However, authors who wrote of 
colonial environmental disruption have not generally linked environmental decay 
to malaria or other diseases. It is necessary, therefore, to emphasise the relation- 
ships between development, ecology and human survival, between government 
priorities on creating great public works and the demands of health, where colonial 
environmentalism was least effective and compared worst with practices in Britain. 

Systematic environmental reclamation to combat the ecological disruption and 
decay wrought by massive development projects and by economic transition was 
a process known to India’s Victorian rulers from its practice in Britain. There a 
public health activism, a ‘masterful’ environmental ‘protest literature’ and a com- 
mitment to transform the hygiene of the ‘unwashed masses’ facilitated an increase 


3! Richard Grove, Green Imperialism, Cambridge, 1995, pp. 381—418, 481-85, Ramachandra 
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in life expectancy by 50 per cent (to 63 years) between the mid-Victorian era and 
1920, while, simultaneously, longevity in India was sinking to less than a third of 
that figure.” In Britain a comprehensive ‘new era of preventive medicine’ prevailed 
because of a large commitment of public funds, an intense belief that good health 
among the privileged classes would be secured only by containing infectious dis- 
cases among the masses, the great environmental scope of the public health move- 
ment, and transformation of the culture of health of the working classes.” 

In India, by contrast, while large development projects, railways and irrigation 
canals were treated as invaluable civilising works, analyses of their anticipated 
environmental impact were infrequent and inadequate, and when the Medical Ser- 
vice or other officials later discovered their insidious effects on health, engineers’. 
estimates for reclamation were usually rejected as too costly. Sheldon Watts con- 
tends, in fact, that the Government of India’s policy was one of “withholding infor- 
mation that might trouble [British] investors’ about how canal irrigation promoted 
malaria. He portrays Bentley as ‘disingenuous’ and Christophers as deceptive in 
giving an ‘impression of earnestness’ about controlling malaria while actually in- 
tent on ‘not threatening investment . . . in irrigation’ by keeping under wraps the 
linkage between faulty canals and death. Watts gives no attention to the exten- 
sive analysis by, and the publications of, Bentley, Christophers, Hehir and others 
about the devastating effects of a variety of development activities on malaria 
mortality. His writings instead underscore the greater emphasis on development 
than on environmental reclamation in colonial India. There was not, however, the 
purposeful, systematic, successful IMS cover-up portrayed by Watts of how de- 
velopment generated malaria. The awareness by Bentley, Christophers, Hehir and 
others of how development provoked malaria was broader and more cosmopolitan 
than Watts’ focus on canals in northern India, and the understanding of relation- 
ships between dams, irrigation canals, railroads and the proliferation of malaria was 
explicit in government reports and malariologists’ books on the ravages of the 
malady. Christophers did not link Punjab malaria epidemics to canal irrigation, as 
Watts wrote, partly because he focused on the eastern Punjab, not the heartland of 
major irrigation canals; Christophers did explain, however, how railroads, planta- 
tion enterprise and labour aggregations at railway and other projects promoted 
malaria, writings hardly designed to secure investment by covering up the damage 
done by development. It certainly was true, however, that the colonial govern- 
ment gave development projects, including irrigation canals, a high priority, and 
had little commitment to environmental restitution. 

The scope of public health activities was extremely limited, and there was neither 
an attempt towards large-scale environmental reclamation nor an effort to transform 
popular hygiene. The greatest failure of colonial policies affecting the human 
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habitat in India was the paucity of public health environmentalism: the IMS’ budget 
and personnel were too restricted to deal widely or effectively with village health 
issues or medical emergencies. Moreover, the prevalence of malaria and other dis- 
eases in Bengal and elsewhere led frequently to an anthropological view among 
some Western officials and Indian intellectuals that Bengalis in particular, and 
perhaps all Indians, were ‘a dying race’, by nature and climate ‘physically inferior’ 
and ‘effeminate’, a categorisation more conducive to the acceptance of sickliness 
as inevitable than to ecological and epidemiological analysis and environmental 
reclamation.” Undeterred by government practices to protect the natural habitat, 
and promoted inadvertently by development policies, ecological and environmen- 
tal conditions conducive to disease facilitated malaria and other epidemics. 

An examination of the proliferation of malaria in Bengal and the north reveals the 
ecological basis of its spread, the awareness of contemporary observers of the 
deleterious impact of development projects, the valuable contributions of Bentley 
and others in explaining the phenomenon (in contrast to Watts’ thesis), and an 
indication of how those interpretations require modification. The malignant new 
malaria, often known in Bengal as ‘Burdwan fever’, has been deemed ‘the Bengali 
black death’ It proliferated rapidly and widely in the 1860s and 1870s, often in 
districts in Bengal which had not experienced declines in output, and which had 
been known as healthy and comparatively prosperous. Changes imposed by devel- 
opment policies on India’s water flows, salinity and temperature, even if they did 
not immediately damage agriculture, did quickly encourage the proliferation of 
Anopheles philippinensis, Anopheles sundaicus, Anopheles maculatus, Anoph- 
eles stephensi and Anopheles culicifacies, among others, all of which widely dis- 
seminated Plasmodium falciparum parasites. Many potentially dangerous 
anopheles hosts of Plasmodium falciparum parasites were relatively innocuous 
before modernising activity induced ecological transition. The insects were held in 
check by natural hindrances—whether they were inhibited from laying eggs in 
dark, cold streams, shadowed by heavy sub-Himalayan or other forests, or were 
zoophilic in rural settings, or needed brackish water or swampy marshlands or a 
plenitude of small, still pools of water to multiply—which were removed by devel- 
opment. Neglecting environmental reclamation while rapidly expandmg commerce, 
British development activities sufficiently transformed Indian ecologies to liberate 
dangerous anopheles from natural habitats and enabled them to occupy new re- 
gions, increase multiplication and change to infecting human prey.” When India’s 
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officials observed a rather sudden degeneration from the relative salubrity of many 
districts to near collapse from the onslaught of a malignant new malaria, they were 
inadvertently witnessing a great transition from comparative ecological stability 
and low plasmodium infections—or the prevalence of the milder Plasmodium 
malariae parasite—to the advent of ferocious, novel strains of Plasmodium 
Salciparum. 

The intricacies of India’s malignant new malaria substantially reflected the na- 
ture of Plasmodium falciparum onslaughts. Its ability to multiply with ‘extraordi- 
nary rapidity’ among Indians with poor immunity and others was an ‘outstanding 
characteristic’.” It had ‘the shortest cycle in the liver’, and attacked human eryth- 
Tocytes ‘at all stages of [the] . . . maturity of these blood corpuscles’.*! Bengali, 
Punjabi, Tamil and other victims commonly suffered multiple falciparum invasions 
ofa single cell, and ‘extremely heavy infections, which reached parasitemia levels 
of 25 per cent’ or even much higher.” Among some unfortunate Indians parasite 
infections multiplied 20 times, or 2,000 per cent, in two days, and infected two-thirds 
of their red blood cells. Their ravaged blood streams became rotting channels of 
dead red corpuscles. Plasmodium falciparum did not need the economic collapse 
of Bengal, Bombay, Madras or any other province or taluka to accomplish its 
extermination of numerous Indians; monsoon failure or flooding and starvation 
may sometimes have slowed its ruinous rapid multiplication, so ternbly destructive 
of the human blood system, but not Plasmodium falciparum ’s only mode of devas- 
tation, especially among poor peasants and townspeople. Impoverished Indians 
perished in large numbers from ‘pernicious’ Plasmodium falciparum assaults, which 
were frequent in hyper-endemic malaria zones among victims of malnutrition. These 
attacks were promoted also by heat prostration in India’s subtropical climes, bio- 
logical infirmity, and the influence of other diseases—tuberculosis, dysentery, chol- 
era, kala azar and others. Particularly among undernourished, sickly and weak 
Indians, pernicious onslaughts choked stricken organs with infected blood cor- 
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puscles, the failing ‘spleen . . . brain, intestines’ or ‘heart’ could not obtain oxygen, 
and often the afflicted person rapidly succumbed to coma and death.” The feeble 
immune systems of poor and debilitated Indians particularly, were too weak to 
defend the integrity of key organs. By ravaging the blood stream or provoking 
organ collapse, the malignant new malaria killed Indians of all ranks, but reputedly 
destroyed the lowly and poor more often. Moreover, India’s experience with devel- 
opment and deadly malaria was hardly unparalleled in illustrating how environmen- 
tal change and ecological instability increased the disease’s ravages; however, 
other appalling modern episodes in devastated Italy, during World War I, in north- 
eastern Brazil and in California were less linked to imbalanced policies of develop- 
ment, and were more confined and less desolating than the lethal malarial assaults 
on India, which, according to medical authorities, obliterated so many lives and 
reduced multitudes of others to becoming ‘pitiable scarecrows’. 

A prime exemplar of the darker, humanly destructive facet of development pro- 
grammes, in British India, the malignant new malaria generated ‘unprecedented 
mortality’ in the late nineteenth century, reduced some Bengal tracts to ‘decay and 
ruin’, devastated parts of the United Provinces, and reached an unparalleled inten- 
sity (thus causing unparalleled fatality) in Punjab.“ The climactic disaster of Burdwan 
fever in Bengal was simply a culmination of Jessore fever, Nadia fever and Hughly 
fever, which advanced along the degenerate river systems of west and central 
Bengal. The rise of the new malignancy must be followed from Jessore into Burdwan 
and beyond to adequately evaluate the ecological roots of this health debacle. First 
noticed in Jessore in the 1820s in a village on the Ellen Kali river, Bengal’s new 
malaria progressed through the district, leaving immense anguish. Near the im- 
pacted Bhyrub river, villages and towns ‘suffered dreadfully’, and Jessore, which 
was badly drained, was stricken for decades. Nadia was contiguous, the vulnerable 


© Pinder, Malaria, p. 38. 

“ Due to ‘bloody conflicts’ around Monte Casino during World War II, the ‘ecology of the 
region was totally changed’: agnculture was abandoned, dikes were broken and anopheles bred 
‘profusely’ in ‘bomb holes and throughout the flooded valleys’, and ‘avidly attacked the human 
population’. The troops ‘left behind various foreign strains of malaria parasites of exceptional 
virulence’, and an epidemic arose of ‘indescribable violence’. Elsewhere, modern transport 
spread malaria intercontinentally, for example when fast mail boats brought a fearsome West 
African anopheles, Anopheles gambiae, to northeastern Brazil. There it unleashed ‘one of the 
worst malaria epidemics in history’ amidst a ‘very poor’ population, ‘prostrating entire towns’. 
Malana obtained ‘a firm foothold’ in nineteeuth-century California partly due to ‘irrigation . . . 
farming’, and even the worthy Tennessee Valley Authority unloosed malaria among ‘fifty 
percent of the [local] population’ when it impounded water in Wheeler Lake, Alabama. Seo 
P.C.C. Garnham, Malaria Parasites and their Haemosporidia, Oxford, 1966, p. 361; Leon 
Warshaw, Malaria: The Biography of a Killer, New York, 1949, pp. 27-31, 141-42, 331-32; 
and H.L. Dampier, Officiating Commussioner, Nuddea Division, to Undersecretary, Government 
of Bengal, September 8, 1862, in Report by Dr. Elliot on Fever in the Burdwan and Nuddea 
Divisions, Statishcal and Commercial Letters from India (boreafter SCLI), 1870-71, Vol. CLXXII, 
IOL. 

4 Christophers, ‘Malaria in the Punjab’, pp. 7-9, 27-83, 105-112. 
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land of the ‘dying Nadia rivers’, and it was victimised by the 1830s.“ Villages on the . 
stagnant river Cobbaduck were ‘nearly depopulated’ by the ‘fearful ravages’ of the 
virulent new affliction. Spreading along the decaying Jubonna river, it ‘committed 
fearful ravages for decades’ in Nadia. It ‘nearly depopulated’ dense human settle- 
ments: in four selected Nadia villages, for cxample, by the 1860s it had reduced a 
population of 30,000 by 60 per cent.” In ‘doomed’ villages, according to the re- 
spected Civil Surgeon, Dr Elliot, the ‘rich and poor of all ages and castes . . . suffered 
alike’. In many of the most populous places in three districts the scourge ‘left three- 
quarters of those who escaped immediate death to linger on... in . . . misery and 
despair, at last to fall victims’.“ As the new malaria fanned out into Hugbly and the 
24 Parganas, it despoiled villages in which three-fourths of the population died or 
deserted. Or, as observed by R.V. Cockerall, Magistrate of Hughly in 1863, some 
villages were actually depopulated, or else ‘one or two women or children’ re- 
mained in ‘old family houses where formerly . . . over a hundred persons lived’.” 
The malignant onslaught began to reach Burdwan in the early 1860s along the 
degenerate Bhagirathi river. It raged for more than 10 years on both sides of the 
Hughly and, in 1869, erupted with ‘great violence in the town of Burdwan’. Mortal- 
ity was ‘lamentably heavy’ then, and again in 1871, when ‘almost every human 
resident’ was affected by fever. Many were reduced to ‘scarecrows’, the survivors 
“weak and bloodless’. They were ‘miserable objects’, mere human wrecks. By the 
winter of 1871, ‘whole villages were prostrate’.” Elliot reported very high mortality, 
as well as the fact that economic life had been disrupted and that survivors were 
experiencing ‘great debility and poverty . . . cowering from cold, without proper 
nourishment or care’. The epidemic caused ‘terrible loss of life in Burdwan’.*! 
Midnapore was afflicted by 1869 and, by 1871, the fever was ‘raging with particular 
severity at Dasspore and the adjacent villages’, and it was very fatal in a tract near 
the Cossye and Selye rivers. By 1872 it had become more deadly. It attacked villages 
where, often, 75 per cent of the population was stricken and 25 per cent died, and 
caused increasing mortality as the year progressed. All inhabitants declared that 
these epidemics were more lethal than any previously experienced. Violent vomit- 
ing, great prostration, rapid collapse and excessive mortality signalled the new 
Plasmodium falciparum onslaughts. The progress of epidemics from Jessore 


“ H.L. Dampier to Government of Bengal, September 8, 1862. 

“ Memo. from C.C. Adley, Executive Engineer, to JJ. Hume, Officiating Superintendent 
Engmeer, Western Circle, June 25, 1869, SCLI, Vol. CLXXI, IOL. 

“ Elliot, Report on Epidemic Fever, pp. 7-8. 

” The Burdwan Fever, Bengal Medical Proceedings (hereafter BMP), 1872, Nos 27-36, 
December 27, 1871—January 9, 1872, IOL; From R.V. Cockerall, Magistrate, Hooghly, to 
Commissioner, Burdwan Division, January 29, 1868, SCLI, VoL CLXXII, IOL. 

* C.T. Metcalfe, Magistrate, Burdwan, to Commissioner, Burdwan Division, June 28, 1872, 
SCLI, 1872-73, Vol. CLXXII, IOL. . 

3! Dr. Elliot, Civil Surgeon, Burdwan, to Deputy Inspector, Hospitals, December 18, 1871, 
BMP, 1872, IOL. 
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through Midnapore occurred as environmental decay encouraged the steady accul- 
turation further afield of Anopheles philippinensis and Anopheles sundaicus, as 
well as of other anopheles carrying deadly parasite strains.” 

Bentley concluded that the outbursts of epidemic fever which ravaged much of 
deltaic Bengal from the 1860s onward marked a grim conversion from comparative ` 
health to the ‘widespread prevalence of malaria’ in much of the province.® He 
thought it noteworthy that regions were afflicted by the extent and severity of 
malaria in proportion to their railway construction. Beatley, Christophers, a third 
outstanding malariologist, Sir Patrick Hehir, and others noted how open pits, origi- 
nally dug for earth to make embankments for roads and railways, were transformed 
quickly into stagnant pools after the monsoon, breeding myriad anopheles which 
became the scourge of neighbouring villages.“ Bentley and Christophers discerned 
algo that in ‘labour aggregation’, related to ‘opening . . . the tropics’ by railway 
construction, road and canal building and new economic enterprise, there was a 
mingling of labourers from disparate locales, many of whom were malnourished, 
highly susceptible and carrying unfamiliar strains of the plasmodium parasite, and 
malaria became extraordinarily rife, a phenomenon that more recent scholars have 
identified in other tropical colonies—Malaya, the Philippines and Papua New 
Guinea.” 

Bentley believed the impact of development works on environmental decay, 
agriculture, and the profusion of anopheles mosquitoes to be of paramount impor- 
tance. Exploring the agricultural history of Burdwan, he found that when yields 
plunged to half the norm, mortality soared, as in 1896 and 1908; in the worst year, 
1908, 3.3 per cent of the population perished in six months. Conversely, years in 
which malaria afflicted the populace lightly were correlated closely with good har- 
vests and unusually low mortality.* Bentley, L.S.S. O’Malley and a number of 
Bengal census and district officials also emphasised that in addition to fluctuations 
in yields due to the vicissitudes of weather, the rapid silting up of rivers in the late 
nineteenth century also furthered declines in prosperity, cultivation and popula- 
tion. Lower yielding and less enriching varieties of grain and other produce had to 


2 HLL. Harrison, Magistrate, Midnapore, to Commissioner, Burdwan Division, May 9, 1873, 
BMP, 1874-75, Vol. CLXXIV, No. 116, IOL. 

3 Bentley, Report on Malaria, pp. 20-22, 30-31, 34-38. 

# Report on Obstructed Drainage in the Towns and Villages of Bengal, Bengal Municipal 
Proceedings (hereafter BMPR), 1881, Vol. 1646, IOL; League of Nations, Report of the Malaria 
Committee on its Study Tour of India, Geneva, 1930, pp. 23—25 and passim; Sır Patrick Hehir, 
Malaria ın India, London, 1927, pp. 44—49 and passim. 
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be grown, and income was slashed by almost half in some locales. In Bentley’s 
interpretation, the major dynamism of demographic change in Bengal was that 
population declined where increasing amounts of land were taken out of cultivation 
due to environmental decay; as anopheles found fresh breeding grounds in new, 
stagnant pools and marshes, malarial death rates rose among poorer, struggling 
inhabitants. He thought it critically important that as water courses became silted, 
promoting soil exhaustion, particularly in west and central Bengal, less than half of 
cultivable land was actually cropped in some districts, precipitating the annihila- 
tion, havoc, infirmity and misery wrought by malaria and other maladies.” Bentley 
concluded that in Bengal’s afflicted tracts development works were substantially 
responsible for economic decay and high death rates. While he acknowledged that 
railways and roads were vital to India’s social and commercial development, he 
contended that in large swathes of Bengal any ‘direct influence’ of development 
projects on cultivation was to instigate ‘decline’.* 

Bentley’s conclusions emphasise and publicise the relationships between devel- 
opment, increased malaria deaths and economic decline, but they need reworking. 
Most of Bengal did not verge on agricultural collapse, yet districts which appeared 
to be prosperous were suddenly ravished by a malignant new malaria. The delete- 
rious influence of environmental decay on agricultural output was real in some 
places, especially in tracts identified as experiencing extreme environmental ruin, 
and as being notably malarious as well as demographically decadent. Undoubtedly, 
all the facets of a downward economic spiral and burgeoning disease stressed by 
Bentley were present where soil deterioration was worst. There was, however, no 
generalised economic debacle, no widespread, simultaneous or preceding plunge 
in income sufficient to account for the savage assaults of lethal malaria in the 1860s 
and 1870s. Nor was there palpable economic ruin thereafter to sustain deadly, 
malignant malaria—despite the pitiable material decline of some tracts where eco- 
nomic distress and demographic degeneration could be correlated. The majority of 
districts infamous for malaria tilled more arable land than did India’s average dis- 
tricts, which were less afflicted by the disease. Perhaps more pertinent is that 
Bengal’s agricultural productivity was on a par with that in the rest of India. Its 
yields per acre of rice, almost 60 per cent of the province’s cultivation, comprised 97 
per cent of the all-India returns for 1891-1901, 113 per cent for 1901-11, 106 per cent 
for 1911-21, 102 per cent for 1921-31, and 98 per cent for 1931-41.” Its decline in per 
capita grain availability in the last several decades of British rule was about the 
same as for India, but less than in the United Provinces, Madras or Bombay, and 
this decrease resulted from the ability of population growth to outpace food sup- 
plies, a circumstance underscoring the fact that health and longevity were not 
determined only by income and nutrition. Another, more ecologically impelled 
pattern prevailed for the majority of Bengal, which experienced devastating epi- 
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demics. These were not spurred by plummeting harvests but instead by develop- 
ment projects and environmental decay which occurred through ecological transi- 
tion, leading to devastating Plasmodium falciparum malaria and a stagnant or 
slowly increasing population. 

The ordeal of deadly malarial depredations in Bengal was not correlated closely 
with agricultural decline in the region or even in devastated districts. West Bengal 
showed the results of malarial ravages through very limited demographic expan- 
sion, and the fairly modest increase in the populations of central and north Bengal 
was due considerably to factors stemming from the same disease. All these regions, 
however, had at least marginally higher proportions of cultivation of arable land 
than did the rest of India. While afflicted Nadia and Murshidabad had low propor- 
tions of cultivation, in contrast to Bentley’s thesis the opposite was true in other 
districts notorious for malaria epidemics. Jessore, bordering Nadia and rivalling it 
for unhealthiness, had the highest rate of cultivation of arable land outside east 
Bengal—over 85 per cent. Hughly, the most demographically degenerate district in 
Bengal had areas with above average cultivation rates. Nearby Birbhum, highly 
malarious and demographically stagnant, had among the highest rates of cultiva- 
tion in the province. Rajshahi was the most malarious district in north Bengal; it had 
the region’s lowest population growth but the highest proportion of tilled arable 
land, about 75 per cent, far higher than the all-India rate of 58 per cent. 

Comparisons of acreage tilled in west Bengal with figures for some of the pro- 
vince’s eastern districts show that proportions of cultivated area were not a suffi- 
cient guide to environmental decay or to malarial depredations. Net cultivation in 
Mymensingh in the eastern Dacca division or Noakhali in the Chittagong division 
was little higher than in malarially infested Jessore or Birbhum, and the proportion 
of tilling of high-yield rice in the eastern districts was lower than in the infested 
areas ranging as it did from 64.3 per cent to 82.9 per cent. Mymensingh’s popula- 
tion, however, grew by 105 per cent and Noakhali’s by 75 per cent while malarious 
Birbhum stagnated, and Jessore’s population degenerated from 1881 onwards. Re- 
gionally, west Bengal had the same proportion of cultivated arable land as did the 
Chittagong division of east Bengal, but Chittagong’s demographic expansion in 
the half century through 1921—72 per cent—was 12 times that of west Bengal’s 5.9 
per cent. Environmental decay was serious in much of Bengal; even if it was insuf- 
ficient to cause a systematic slide towards agricultural impoverishment in many 
malarious regions, it was ample to impel ecological transition and lethal epidemics.” 

An ecologically influenced pattern of demographic change can be observed in 
Microcosm amidst some of the worst ravages of Burdwan fever, or as the new malaria 
wafted up the delta from the 24 Parganas toward Calcutta. Agricultural decline 
occurred in some tracts and worsened health crises, but malignant malaria’s powers 
of human destruction were greater than the impact of economic distress and always 
featured expanding zones of territory infested by dangerous anopheles, volumi- 
nously transmitting Plasmodium falciparum parasites. The prelude to the outburst 


” Census of India, 1921, VoL V: ‘Bengal’, Part 1, pp. 95-98. 
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of malignant malaria was the breakdown of the complex water system serving large 
parts of Burdwan, Hughly and Midnapore—the region most severely beset by 
Burdwan fever—due to government and private embankments, and roads, rail- 
ways, and other projects. The fate of meandering creeks and canals was important 
because when clogged they became obstructed bottlenecks, impeding water flows 
over a wide area.*! These waterways were ill-fated, and prey to modern transport 
projects as well as to the desire of local rice-growers for more water, and to their new 
control over the land. 

When the arrival of modern transport broadened local markets, zamindars under- 
took environmental modification to ¢xpand rice production. An important stream, 
the Kana Nudee, was dammed across its head in 1853. Ten years later, the Kana 
Damodar was completely bunded across, the embankment serving eventually for a 
gravelled feeder road to the East Indian Railway. A further, critical blow to the col- 
lapsing water system was damming the strategic, vulnerable Jurbari khal (canal). 
When this channel was dammed up at its mouth by an enterprising zamindar in 
1867, and could no longer receive the drainage from paddy fields, or from the 
villages, the result, according to officers of the Medical Service, was ‘the outbreak 
of the epidemic simultaneously in all the villages of which the khal was the drainage 
outlet, in the year immediately succeeding the one in which the khal was closed’. 
In the same year, the Koko Nudee was closed off at its mouth at Dhurmpota to aid 

. rice cultivation, an act ‘followed shortly by the outbreak of epidemic fever’. Malig- 
nant malaria began its ravages before sufficient time elapsed for agricultural de- 
cline. The full proliferation of ‘Burdwan fever’ into Midnapore was promoted by the 
further decay of water systems. The populous, intensely cultivated alluvial plain 
between the Cossye and Selye rivers—which became violently malarial—was in- 
tersected by numerous khals, its rice fields protected from inundation by a compli- 
cated system of embankments. By the early 1870s the kha/s had all been embanked. 
The government’s flood embankments were even more damaging, according to 
Midnapore officials. Sluices, for example, were ‘much too few’ and ‘faulty’, often 
‘above the drainage level of the country’. The entire tract became afflicted by 
environmental ruin and disease, its khals becoming ‘irrigation channels . . . its 
waterways choked, and the whole area water-logged’ and deprived of the natural 
increment of silt which had enriched the soil.® In the ravaged land between the 
Cossye and Selye, the downward economic spiral stressed by Bentley seems to 
have been in evidence. Extremely densely inhabited locales lost productivity and a 


“ Inspector General of Hospitals to Government of Bengal, December 27, 1871, BMP, 1872, 
Vol. CLXXI, p 100, IOL. 

© Ibid. A significant geographic focal point was the region around Jehanabad, notorious for 
the intensity of its own suffering and as a staging area from which the new malaria made its 
onslaught mto Midnapore. Among key components of the water system were several important 
streams, the Kana Nudes, the Kana Damodar, and the Koko Nudes, as well as the Byra jAi! (lake) 
and the Jurberl khal. Considerable water collected in the Byra jul, flowed through the serpentine 
Jurbari khal, which wound through ‘a large tract of country’, and passed into the Kana Nudee. 
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third of their inhabitants in two decades. The onslaughts of malignant malaria 
elsewhere were provoked more by economic initiatives to raise production—thus 
impeding water flows—rather than by soil decay which reduced yields. 

When development activities clogged water systems and created marshy condi- 
tions, they provided environmental cues for the entry of Anopheles philippinensis, 
the chief transmitter of Burdwan fever and other malignant Plasmodium Jalciparum 
infections in Bengal. Characterised as an ‘open swamp breeder, but also found in 
large and small pools, drains and streams’, Anopheles philippinensis was mainly 
an innocuous zoophile elsewhere in the world, preferring cattle to human blood; it 
was restricted to relatively narrow zones of Bengal so long as vibrant, natural water 
flows and free flooding prevailed.“ When development projects induced environ- 
mental decay and impeded water flows, Anopheles philippinensis was ideally suited 
to proliferate through the murky, stagnating khals, creeks, and spill-basin lagoons 
in the waterlogged parts of the province. Environmental change sufficed to rapidly 
attract these anopheles, sometimes ‘in the year immediately succeeding’ the 
obstruction of canals and streams. The rapid progression to malanal devastation 
far outpaced any agricultural decline from soil decay. The rise to notoriety of Anoph- 
eles philippinensis, and its lethal impact was confirmed by Sir George Macdonald, 
Director of the Ross Institute and a former IMS malariologist. He wrote in 1957 that 
“a century ago it [Anopheles philippinensis] was not of great significance even in 
Bengal’, and that the multiplication of roads and railways and changes in the rivers 
had led to a ‘great increase in the breeding of the species’. Macdonald believed that 
owing to “obstructions to natural drainage’, facilitating the proliferation of Anoph- 
eles philippinensis and other dangerous anopheles, ‘the health of the entire state 
of Bengal . . . deteriorated during the last century’. 

Development activities also stimulated the spread of lethal, malignant malaria 
from the 24 Parganas towards Calcutta, through environmental changes that pro- 
moted a profuse northward dissemination from the swampy Sunderbans of Anoph- 
eles sundaicus and its Plasmodium falciparum parasites. In places environmental 
decay also undercut material existence. Sweeping across from the Sunderbans, the 
desolate swampland to the south, or from the Hughly river, salt water tides some- 
‘times inundated the moist district, converting large waterways into tidal marshes, 
creating ‘permanent bheels [lakes]’, and destroying crops and sometimes people. 
Flood control embankments built along the Hughly and northern Sunderbans often 
left ‘not even a pretense of any drainage’ for ‘20 miles at a stretch’. The local canals 
were the transport arteries of the wet 24 Parganas district, which had no roads of 
any kind. The khals, ‘swarming ... with every description of craft. . . laden with the 
produce of the surrounding country’, were the economic viaducts to such district 
markets as Mugra hat (market). By the 1870s, as the result of embankments, the 
khals were all nearly silted up, and were ‘useless for drainage’, and ‘nearly so... . for 
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navigation’. Malaria became constantly present in every village. Development 
activities that impacted water flows invited the proliferation of Anopheles sundaicus, 
which was restricted mainly to the marshy Sunderbans so long as free flooding 
prevailed; it could not multiply amidst virgin mangrove forests or extreme varia- 
tions in salinity, or in highly volatile water.” By reducing salt content and turbu- 
lence, development projects gave Anopheles sundaicus greater striking range, for 
it bred freely where the land was embanked, protecting this mosquito from sea 
water, and its larvae sometimes became a ‘scum on the surface’. Embankments 
erected or improved by the government provided causeways through which the 
dangerous anopheles ‘infiltrated to the outskirts of Calcutta’. 

The rise of the new malaria in Bengal clearly illustrated the danger of develop- 
ment activities and incentives unaccompanied by environmental improvement, by 
encouraging material enterprise colonial policies inadvertently stripped the popu- 
lace of its most effective, existing natural protection against lethal malaria—ecolo- 
gical stability. Environmental decay posed a difficulty which British rule never 
satisfactorily ameliorated, partly because dedication to development was not 
matched by equal concem about repairing environmental damage. Substantial fund- 
ing and human relocation would have been required for lasting improvement, and a 
major restriction on environmental regeneration was that projects were generally 
charged to local, district or town revenues, which were entirely insufficient.” Con- 
sequently, environmental decay was combated slowly or inadequately, except occa- 
sionally where disease created an unusual, terrible public spectacle of disaster, or 
near great international entrepots like Calcutta. Similarly, environmental decay facili- 
tated grim, unprecedented malaria ravages in north India. 

Record malaria epidemics in the north, causing great human destruction in older, 
populous districts showed that severe, malignant, malaria ranged far beyond 
Bengal, as development proceeded without much reclamation throughout India, 
and as greater commercial intercourse and environmental change increased human 
and parasite mobility. Wet cultivation from rivers and canals was often necessary 
for existence but it was a spur to infection. Malaria possessed a formidable base in 
the older and heavily populated districts of northern and western India, which had 
greater rainfall and where epidemics were worsening in the late nineteenth century, 
or earlier. Pressures for increasing irrigation facilities were inherent in agricultural 
civilisation. Successful cultivation in the older, regions with greater rainfall, as in 
eastern Punjab, produced high yields but eventually created dense inhabitation, or 


“ From J. Whitfield, Executive Engineer, Northern Drainage and Embankments Division, to 
Magistrate, 24 Parganas, March 31, 1879, Report on the Dramage Beyond the Municipal Limits 
of the 24 Parganas, BMPR, Vol. 1646, IOL. 
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‘overcrowding’.” Consequently, British engineers constructed canals partly to 
facilitate expansion of cultivation into arid zones where irrigation was required. 
Irrigated cultivation of dry plains was practised in the Harappan civilisation; British 
Tule, however, was unparalleled in the use of a technological power that opened 
millions of acres of almost rainless terrain to the plough but simultaneously im- 
pelled major environmental changes and made public health much more dependent 
on avoiding flaws in water use. While producing impressive technological feats— 
huge works irrigating millions of acres in ‘rainless’ locales—engineering expertise 
almost uniformly instigated environmental damage. 

North India’s populous, crowded villages were afflicted by a worsening malaria, 
although many were far removed from the extraordinary creation of canal irrigation 
in arid rim-lands. Punjab’s malaria epidemics were intensifying in the late nineteenth 
century where not a mile of major new canal projects had been constructed, for 
there was a strong base in the older, populous tracts from which the disease could 
proliferate. There were numerous strains of anopheles hosts of Plasmodium 
falciparum parasites, a large pool of infected and susceptible people, environmen- 
tal conditions favourable for anopheles to multiply and infect humans, and periodic 
material distress followed by heavy monsoons and waterlogging. High incidence in 
the early 1870s was followed by the ‘first great mortality’ in 1876, when ‘fever 
deaths’—deemed by Christophers to have virtually all been caused by malaria— 
destroyed 170,000 people in two months; another epidemic in autumn 1878 was 
more deadly.” Numerous bad malaria years culminated in the great health disaster 
of 1892; an enormous epidemic, in addition to ordinary mortality, annihilated 283,000 
Punjabis, the most serious figures recorded until that time.” Then, after other grim 
episodes, the old apogee was surpassed by more severe depredations in 1908, 
causing 307,000 deaths in a few months.” In Amritsar, ‘almost the entire population 
was prostrated’; at the town of Palwal the autumn death rate was 420 per mille, at 
Bhera almost 500 per mille. If the epidemic had lasted for the year, half the popula- 
tion of Bhera would have died.™ Spleen rates at B approached 90 per cent, and 
at Palwal 85 per cent. Medical Service officers co economic and environ- 
mental interpretations of these health crises. Christophers noted that good har- 
vests sustained biological resistance while moderate or low rainfall retarded 
anopheles reproduction. Insidiously, a populace long unscathed by malaria’s rigours 
lost immunities built in the previous siege. When famine struck, it did not provoke 
malaria in itself, because drought restricted anopheles multiplication. However, it 


M Census of India, 1911, Vol. XIV: ‘Punjab’, Part 1, p. 65; Census of India, 1921, Vol. XV: 
‘Punjab’, Part 1, pp. 37, 62. 
7! For views on malaria’s relationship to figures on fever deaths during crins mortality sco 
Christophers, ‘Malaria in the Punjab’, p. 24; Sinton, ‘What Malaria Costs India’, p. 240. 
“Malana in the Punjab’, p. 25. 
D Tisd., p. 25; Census of India, 1911, Vol. XIV: ‘Punjab’, Part 1; p. 45. 
™ Christophers, ‘Malaria in the Punjab’, pp. 7-9. 
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reduced human resistance; if, later, heavy rain inundated a famine stricken district, 
a long unassailed by serious malarial assaults experienced a ‘severe epi- 
demic’. 

Ecological change must also be recognised as instigating epidemics when there 
were no serious losses of food or income. Anopheles culicifacies, an ubiquitous, 
dangerous host of Plasmodium falciparum, was one of the great vectors of Punjab 
malaria, as were Anopheles rossi, Anopheles stephensi and Anopheles fulginosus. 
They bred in ‘anopheles sanctuaries’, in large river beds, like those of the Yamuna 
and Beas, in ‘jhils or tanks filled with aquatic vegetation’, in swamps and pools, and 
in brick fields and irrigation systems. When their reproduction was at its height 
after the monsoon their chief sources of multiplication were temporary sites: pits 
and excavations, shallow pools and irrigation channels. Heavy monsoons endan- 
gered towns and villages where water flows were staunched and drainage was 
poor. Amritsar’s frequent, extreme, suffering was related to its location in a low 
lying and heavily irrigated part of the Doab, badly drained and flanked by sodden 
marshes. A peripheral zone, particularly devastated by malaria, was ‘a maze of 
waste lands . . . and large pools of water’, ideal for anopheles breeding. Similarly, in 
ravaged Palwal, waterlogging was very pronounced, and low lying, stricken Bhera 
was ‘surrounded by floods in 1908, so that . . . a boat could have gone round the 
city’. Malaria’s great annihilation of Punjabi lives in the early twentieth century 
must be attributed partly to a development induced ecological transition that raised 
liability to infection.” 

Llustrating that environmental damage and malignant malaria were usual by- 
products of British India’s major irrigation works, the western Jumna Canal was 
constructed with ‘no adequate provision . . . for drainage’, and ‘swamps were 
formed, soil . . . deteriorated’, and many people’s health was impaired.” The ‘magni- 
ficent’ Ganges Canal was planned as environmentally sound, but ‘distributary after 
distributary was run out without regard to . . . drainage’, marshes formed, and in 
some districts traversed by the canal, ‘malaria enfeebled the population’.” Massive 
colonies of Anopheles culicifacies and Anopheles stephensi triggered epidemics, 
and in the worst year, in one district, 40,000 people perished; the death toll was 
mainly from malaria and exceeded 6 per cent of the populace. The opening of the 
Agra Canal in 1874 marked the beginning of ‘constant high mortality’ in the region 
it irrigated, its obstructions of drainage made nearby towns ‘almost an island’ after 
the monsoon, mortality tripled and during north India’s terrible malaria epidemic of 
1908, death rates in some towns surpassed 10 per cent.” Some tracts in the Chenab 


3 Ibid., pp. 105-12. 

™ Ibid., pp. 27, 30, 47, 49, 83. 

7 D.G. Harris, Irrigation in India, London, 1930, p. 16; P.G. Paustian, Canal Irrigation in the 
Punjab, Now York, 1930, p. 35. 

N Garetteers of the Northwest Provinces, VoL II, p. 42, Library of Congress, Washington, DC 
(hereafter LC), District Garetteers of the United Provinces, Vol. IO, pp. 41-42, LC. 

P United Provinces Sanitary Proceedings, January 1913, No. 2, IOL. 
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Canal colony were bedevilled by soil saturation, and became ‘prey to malaria’. 
Canal irrigation facilitated fruitful agriculture on millions of formerly barren acres, 
and benefited a great chunk of the population, but it also purveyed death and 
debility among a substantial portion of it. 

From the 1860s through the end of the Raj medical officers’ reports and malario- 
logists’ and engineers’ books provided clear and ground-breaking insights into 
how development policies provoked environmental degeneration and stimulated 
malaria. Detailed contemporary reports on how embankments, petty, private irriga- 
tion works, railroads, roads, canals and other development projects disturbed the 
environment have allowed a reconstruction of the rise of Burdwan fever or the 
health disasters associated with canal irrigation."! These reports indicate that medi- 
cal and census officers were frequently dismayed by the impact of development 
policies in generating malaria, and performed a service in expressing their disquiet, 
with an intent quite contradictory to the implied aims of eulogising colonial devel- 
opment policies or distracting attention from environmentally deleterious public 
works projects. Among IMS leaders, Christophers was prominent among those 
railing in published works against a variety of ill-fated effects of development on 
malaria, although not about the evils of canal irrigation.” It requires extreme inat- 
tention to the body of Christophers’ work to portray him as having ‘accomplished 
the mission Whitehall had set him’—denying the linkages between malaria and 
development, and ‘hoodwinking’ the investing public—as a leading participant in 
the ‘Raj irrigation-has-no-connection-with-malaria campaign’, and as having made 
‘malaria studies . . . irrelevant to the real needs of the people of rural India’. Nor can 
it be held credible that a campaign to withhold disquieting information about canals 
and malaria was successful because dissident views appeared only in medical 
journals ‘not likely to be seen by . . . investors in Britain’.” Sir Patrick Hehir, knighted 
for a successful engineering career in India, capped it with vivid, horrifying descrip- 
tions in his 1920s book of how at the ill-constructed Bari Doab Canal headworks, 
water was ‘bubbling to the surface in hundreds of places’, there was ‘no provision 
for drainage’, every ‘house and hut for miles’ was full of malaria, and death rates 
from the scourge were horrendous.” Nor was S.C. Majumdar’s career hampered 
when, as Chief Engineer of Bengal, he concluded that so deleterious was the envi- 
ronmental impact of development projects that without correctives, which he 
thought difficult and doubtful, large regions of the province would ‘revert to swamps 
and jungles’. 

Watts is on firmer ground in sensing governmental apathy towards a compre- 
hensive policy of combating malaria. There is, however, no evidence to suggest 


™ R.B. Lal and K.S. Shah, ‘Malaria and Waterlogging’, Malaria Survey, Vol. II(4), pp. 591-96. 

4 See also Ira Klein, ‘Economic Development, Environmental Decay and Disease in British 
India’, Journal of Indian History, Vol. LXVIM(1—3), 1985, pp. 253-82. 

© Bentley and Christophers, The Causes of Blackwater Fever, pp. 22-25 and passim. 

© Watts, ‘British Development Policies’, pp. 174, 176, 179. 

™ Hehir, Malaria in India, p. 46. 

5 S.C. Majumdar, Rivers of the Bengal Delta, Calcutta, 1942, p. 93 and passim. 
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that IMS officials attempted, deliberately, to distract attention from the human 
consequences of development. Christophers may have been silent about the im- 
pact of faulty irrigation canals—not the major stimulus to Indian malaria—and he 
may have used his influence to achieve the hegemony of his medical views, com- 
mon practice in many internecine IMS battles over disease causation. This, how- 
ever, is different from a Whitehall inspired scheme for ‘hoodwinking’ investors by 
preserving the secrecy of destructive health data—knowledge which certainly was 
not suppressed. No cover-up was necessary; the development ethos was too powez- i 
ful to be deterred by obscure health statistics and theories. The leaders of British 
imperialism, history’s most successful global dominion, did not need to adopt ama- 
teurish and politically dangerous methods like suppressing medical information to 
fool investors. British investors were satisfied by the profitability of development 
projects and by impressive statistics of how railroads and irrigation canals multi- 
plied commerce and the cultivation by millions of previously arid and unproductive 
locales; complex theories of a deleterious effect on health seemed minor, controver- 
sial addenda to what was perceived as the advance of material existence and civil- 
, isation. Statistics on the quantitative commercial success of development projects 
allowed the information on malaria epidemics to be minimised. Moreover, it was not 
IMS disingenuousness but the nature of colonial policies, the restriction of funds 
for medical services, the absence of education for the ordinary populace (including 
health education), and the financial caution that deterred most environmental recla- 
mation which made health disasters almost inevitable. And, of course, by the 1920s, 
Indian health and longevity were improving, and malaria and other maladies were in 
decline, thus providing apparent justification for a course of development which 
did little in reality in the colonial era to reduce mortality. 


The Decline of Malaria: Immunisation, 
Ecology and Survival 


Malaria death rates, which had risen during the earlier part of British rule (in the 
absence of dramatic material change or of sufficiently effective public health poli- 
cies to control the course of the disease) plunged in the last few decades of colonial 
rule. The fierce, rapid onslaughts of unfamiliar strains of Plasmodium falciparum 
malaria were not effectively resisted in the nineteenth century by victims who were 
prosperous and well nourished but who lacked sufficient antibody protection; in 
the twentieth century, however, the parasite’s ravages were reduced even among 
poor undernourished multitudes whose immune defences had been activated. The 
appreciable decline in malaria’s ravages after World War I was indicated by dimin- 
ishing death rates for the disease, for ‘fever deaths’ and for national mortality, and 
-by substantial population growth in districts once devastated by Burdwan fever 
and other malignant malaria. Medical officers and census officials made multiple 
field observations that, while still a pre-eminent cause of mortality, the scourge was - 
becoming far less fatal than it had been in the nineteenth century when its depreda- 
tions depopulated locales or left a few pitiable lingering survivors. Lesser tolls 
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cannot be attributed to better nutrition, significantly higher income, transformed 
hygiene, diminished urban crowding, a rural sanitary revolution, a thinning out of 
dangerous anopheles vectors or the reduced prevalence of Plasmodium falciparum 
parasites, for none of these advantages blessed the lot of the great mass of Indi- 
ans. Most significant in curtailing malaria mortality in the inter-war decades was 
the success among a stricken, suffering Indian populace in developing immune 
defences of sufficient potency to keep the forays, even of the most voracious 
malaria parasites, under some control. 

Judgements about the extent to which colonial policies could have reduced 
malaria through greater environmental action and popular education involve deci- 
sions financial resources committed to environmental reclamation and hu- 
man development, and about the potential of the technology available for reducing 
malaria in'the colonial era. More could possibly have been done if environmental 
reclamation and popular health education had obtained sufficient funding.” De- 
spite modest financial outlays on public health, colonial policies did play a part in 
containing the malady, through a network of dispensaries whose Indian clientele 
expanded immensely in the twentieth century. Malaria treatments increased by 1000 
per cent in four decades in Bengal, not surprisingly since the malady always 
prompted the largest number of dispensary cases, and because treatment had im- 
proved so that by 1940 almost no patients receiving hospital or dispensary care 


* For a more complete analysis of the inter-war transition to lower fertility and escalating 
population, see Ira Klein, ‘Population Growth and Mortality in British India: Part Il: The 
Demographic Revolution’, JESHR, Vol. XXVII(1), 1990, pp. 33-63. 

P While successfully treating millions with quinine, IMS physicians, armed after 1900 with the 
knowledge from Ross’s discovery of anopheles transmission, hoped for a grander triumph, to 
contain the disease by preventing its transmission, destroying anopheles colonies and breeding 
spots near human habitation. Ross, Smton and others advocated more actrve measures, and Ross 
condemned British government leaders for being as unimaginative as an ‘ox’ in malaria 
prevention. Undoubtedly more could have been done in protecting railway camping sites in 
‘hyper-endemic tracts’, in mobilising commercial and industrial interests for malaria control, 
and particularly in reducing the toll in cities, as illustrated in Bombay, where malaria was greatly 
diminished before World War I but showed a ‘very ominous increase’ after control measures 
lapsed. Sinton and other advocates of anti-malarial activity ‘universally admitted’, however, 
that the ravages and economic burden of malaria fell ‘most heavily on the rural population’. 
Malaria eradication could not be attempted in the colonial era, Sinton and others concluded: it 
was not technically or ‘economically feasible for large rural populations’. For malaria eradication 
in the inter-war era Sinton’s pessimism was undoubtedly Justified, but the limits of reducing 
fatalities through reclamation and education were set by IMS finances, which reflected government 
pnorities. The IMS regularly appealed for greater funds to contain diseases which had been 
conquered in the West, and these requests were as regularly denied by a government which had 
other, higher priorities. The Second Afghan War (fought to protect the Khyber from Russian 
penetration) had an outlay (later determined to have been wasted since heavy military equipment ~ 
could not cross the pass) which was greater than all British educational spending in India. A 
portion of this war outlay, if spent on health education, might have saved many lives. See Ronald 
Ross, Memoirs, London, pp. 187, 436-37, 504-5; idem, Report on Prevention of Malaria in 
Mauritius, London, 1909, pp. 117-20; J.A. Sinton, Health Bulletin No. 26, Delhi, 1956 
(reproduction of ‘What Malaria Costs India’), pp. 75—76. 
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succumbed to malaria. The incidence of malaria in India remained extremely high in 
the last few colonial decades—estimated by Sinton in 1935 as assailing at least one 
hundred million victims, probably no fewer than in the deadly decades of the nine- 
teenth century—but with less fatal consequences. 


Table 5 
Dispensary Therapies: Total! Treatments and Malaria Cases, 1900-40 
(in millions) 

NN 
Year Bengal Punjab United Provinces 

Total Malaria Total Malaria Total Malaria 
a 
1900 2.3 0.4 4.3 0.7 3.6 0.5 
1911 5.2 0.8 - - - - 
1920 = 3 - - - 5.8 1.2 
1929 = = 10.8 - 2.1 - - 
1940 12.3 4.4 17.1 2.7 9.1 1.2 


eeeS)!FS Gas eee 

Source: Bengal Dispensary Reports, 1900, Vol. Ixix; 1911, p. 3, IOL; Bengal Triennial 
Dispensary Reports, 1938-40, pp. 16-18, IOL; Punjab Triennial Dispensary Reports, 
1938-40, pp. 17-21, IOL; United Provinces Triennial Dispensary Reports, 1938-40, 
pp. 2-4, IOL. 


By the inter-war era, dispensaries and hospitals recorded the numbers of patients 
they treated for malaria and other diseases. However, it is incorrect to assume that 
these medical facilities tracked the incidence of illnesses in the districts in which 
they were located. During the 1930s about 12 million Indians annually underwent 
malaria treatments at these facilities. The increase from the figure of about 1 million 
people treated in the late nineteenth century to 12 million was the result of a great 
expansion in the dispensary network and of better therapy for malaria; the rise in 
cases did not imply that the number of victims was increasing. Medical facilities in 
the 1870s numbered only in the hundreds; they provided several million treatments 
annually but not effective malaria cures. The death toll at Bengal’s dispensaries 
was 9.7 per cent for fever deaths in 1875 and 10.8 per cent in 1876, the majority of 
which were due to malaria.™ This grim record illustrated an inability to control the 
scourge, as was also shown when, in the same decade, a strengthened medical 
establishment failed to staunch the ravages of Burdwan fever. The endeavours of 
the IMS in Burdwan, despite increased medical personnel and resources, proved 
ineffectual in preventing a virtual ‘depopulation’ of some villages and immense 
suffering among several communities, as Elliot described it.” Quinine and other 
treatments were either lacking, too late, or insufficiently effective to halt the de- 
struction by Plasmodium falciparum parasites of the blood systems of those with 


* Report of the Charitable Dispensaries under the Bengal Government for 1876, Dispensary 
and Hospital Reports, Bengal (hereafter BDHR), Vol. V, 1880 (1876-80), p. 10, IOL. 
* H.L. Dampier to Government of Bengal, September 8, 1862. 
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poor immunity. In contrast, by the early 1920s there were more than 3,300 health 
facilities treating over 38 million cases, and by 1936, about 6,900 medical establish- 
ments were dispensing treatments to more than 81 million Indians.” Most striking 
was the fact that only 254 people among Bengal’s 4.4 million dispensary malaria 
patients in 1940 succumbed, and that in the United Provinces only 102 people 
among more than 1 million malaria patients perished.” Death tolls of 0.10 per cent or 
less were sometimes one hundredth the mortality rates for malaria in dispensaries in 
‘the mid-1870s. The massive growth in dispensary treatment available to malaria 
patients and the life-preserving effect of this was explained partly by public health 
officials, writing in 1920, as resulting from the fact that the treatment of malaria with 
intravenous quinine was becoming ‘more and more popular’, and increasingly pro- 
duced ‘satisfactory results’. To enable countryside dispensaries to ‘treat cases... 
with the proper doses of quinine’, the Director of Public Health supplied the insti- 
tutions with ‘Quinine Sulfate and Cinchona Februge [the root of quinine extract] 
free of cost’. Thus, in the inter-war era, British health policies were subsidising the 
protection and preservation of life through quinine therapy for millions of India’s - 
malaria sufferers, regardless of their ability to pay, and the availability of a life- 
saving therapy makes comprehensible the fact that greatly increased numbers of 
people, approximately 10 per cent of the malady’s victims, flocked to the dispensa- 
ries for treatment by the late 1930s. 

The overwhelming majority—about nine of 10 malarious Indians—did not re- 
ceive Western medical treatment, yet the records make it obvious that the rates of 
malaria mortality underwent sharp declines. This can be traced roughly through the 
fall of national mortality rates and ‘fever deaths’, a category which contained most 
malaria fatalities and those for some other diseases; the secular decline of Indian 
death rates of more than a third by 1939 was more than matched by the reduction of 
fever deaths to 13 per 1,000 in India and Bengal, recorded lows which were half or 
less of the gloomy heights of fever fatalities published almost every year from the 
1880s through World War I. 

Development of antibody defences was crucial for ‘clinical recovery’ from ma- 
laria; lifelong immunities could usually be developed only through repeated bouts 
of sickness.” Perhaps useful in combating life-threatening Plasmodium falciparum 
infections was that people in hyper-endemic regions in India, and elsewhere, often 
developed ‘common’ blood cell ‘abnormalities’, in haemoglobin content, membranes, 
and genetic pathways, including thalassaemia, stomatocytic elliptocytosis—dis- 
tinguished by antigen content that seemed a ‘protective function against malarial 
infection’—and the ‘sickle cell trait’, which were rated ‘beneficial in areas of en- 
demic Plasmodium falciparum infection’, because that parasite had ‘difficulty 


* Report of the Public Health Commissioner, 1923, p. 155, LC; ibid., 1936, p. 223. 

* BDHR, 1938-40, p. 18; United Provinces Dispensary and Hospital Reports, 1938-40, p. 18, 
IOL. 3 
= BDHR, 1920, p. 4. 
” Emilio Pampana, A Textbook of Malaria Eradication, London, 1963, p. 55. 
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entering these abnormal red cells.’* A corollary was the creation in some malarial 
zones of a particular genetic configuration and pathway known as Duffy negative, 
deemed a ‘striking example’ of successful natural selection, since the next most 
deadly parasite, Plasmodium vivax ‘was unable to enter Duffy-negative red cells’. 
It has been considered doubtful, however, whether in real-life experience abnormal 
cell evolution did more to prevent malaria than to encourage death from anaemia- 
synergetic diseases, especially as millennia of malarial infections did not produce a 
general, hereditary human immunity which kept the disease from being probably 
the most fatal one in colonial India and concurrently in the world. 

The intense struggle in west Bengal and in northern and central swathes of the 
province was a microcosm of the national experience of the rise of immunities and 
the decline of malaria fatalities. In these regions a less deadly malaria evolved from 
the terrible epidemics of the nineteenth century, modified by intense human expo- 
sure to various strains of Plasmodium falciparum. The new malaria still proved to 
be devastating in Bengal in the ‘great fever epidemic’ of the 1880s, but from 1901 
through Independence the Bengal Census recorded decennially how malaria was 
becoming more benign.” Christophers and other officials in northern India wrote of 
record epidemics in Punjab and the United Provinces in the first decade of the 
twentieth century, but declines in the north were clearly evident after the Great War. 
Malaria’s impact on death and population changed palpably throughout India after 
World War I: it remained ‘very prevalent’ but was much less fatal.” 

Best illustrating malaria’s decrease, perhaps, was the demographic revival of a 
large number of the locales worst stricken by Burdwan fever. by 1941 virtually all of 
them had revived. This revival occurred amidst declining per capita grain availabil- 
ity and the absence of effective environmental reclamation; that is, renewed popu- 
lation growth occurred without the stimuli considered necessary according to 
preponderantly economic interpretations of death and longevity or some of Bentley’s 
tenets. The Burdwan and Presidency divisions had been most severely afflicted by 
malignant malaria, and many of their districts had begun to advance demographi- 
cally in the early twentieth century only to succumb to plague, and, especially, to - 
the great influenza epidemic of 1918-19. By the first inter-war decade, however, the 
Burdwan and Presidency divisions—with the exception of woeful Jessore and 
Nadia, malarious, cholera-ridden, and afflicted by death, due to environmental ruin 
which lowered productivity and appeared to make them classic ‘Bentley’ districts— 


™ Stomatocytic elliptocytosis was indicated by numerous elliptocytes—elliptical red cells 
exhibiting ‘Irttle or no’ tysis—and stomatocytes—bowl-shaped cells with a ‘slit-lke ... central 
pallor’ in the blood; it wes limited to Melanesian locales. Brian Kueck, ‘Red Blood Cell Disorders’, 
in McClatchey, Clinical Laboratory Medicine, pp. 892-93; Hoffman, ‘Thalassemia and 
Hemoglobinopathy’, pp. 912-13. 

*S Catherine Palmer, ‘Basic Cytogenetics’, in McClatchey, Clinical Laboratory Medicine, 
p. 604; Hoffman, ‘Thalassemia and Hemoglobmnopathy’, pp. 912-13. 

% Census of India, 1891, Vol. I: Part 1, pp. 53-58, 88-89; Census of India, 1901, VoL VI: 
Part 1, pp. 44, 58. 

* Census of India, 1901, Vol. VI: Part 1, p. 56. 
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either matched or outpaced the demographic expansion of Bengal and India. Extra- 
ordinarily, even Jessore and Nadia had begun to regenerate their populations by 
the 1930s, a re-growth which owed more to increased immunities and reduced 
mortality than to immigration, regenerated river systems or better nutrition. 

The rise and decline of malaria in British India, then, was a multifaceted progres- 
sion, chiefly involving material, ecological and epidemiological factors. Evidence is 
very strong that nutritional deprivation usually increased liability to infection and 
death. Ross was correct in his view that the scourge was most pronounced among 
the poor. Unquestionably also, Bentley, Christophers, Hehir and other brilliant 
representatives of the IMS helped to explain how development projects induced 
environmental decay, as did scholars belonging to later generations, such as P.W. 
Paustian and Elizabeth Whitcombe. Alternatively, Bentley’s tightly integrated, ma- 
terially driven formulations, in which development projects systematically lowered 
agricultural yields, caused the impoverishment of cultivators due to depleted soil 
and left them unable to fend off malarial despoliation, did not capture key elements 
of the apogee and decline of a grim reaper of human lives. Even if insightful about 
the environment, a largely economic interpretation left no basis for explaining how 
malaria descended with terrible force on districts known for prosperity and dense 
habitation, sustained still by successful cultivation. Nor did it analyse why malaria— 
and other diseases synergistic with malnutrition—declined palpably amidst dimin- 
ishing food supplies after World War L Population expanded and diseases declined 
because economic circumstances, while extremely important, were only partly re- 
sponsible for fatalities linked to malaria and other diseases; ecological, epidemio- 
logical and immunological conditions were equally or more important as contributory 
factors. When development projects instigated environmental disruption, a pro- 
cess was facilitated by which the wider dissemination of dangerous varieties of 
anopheles mosquitoes disbursed hordes of ferocious parasites whose attacking 
power sufficed to destroy people in massive numbers who were prosperous and 
well nourished but who had poor immunity. Shifts from relatively low to much 
higher levels of human immunisation generally were more central to the savage rise 
and subsequent decline of malaria mortality than were relatively modest secular 
changes in agricultural yields. Nonetheless, a few of the districts which particularly 
experienced environmental ruin and soil decay illustrated graphically the protracted, 
fatal malaria and demographic degeneration featured in Bentley’s analysis. More- 
over, a transcendent, important theme informed Bentley’s work, as it did several 
important environmental studies later. This was the startling recognition that there 
is ‘death by development’, and that until the destructive potential of development 
projects obtains attention equivalent to its material objectives, development poli- 
cies are likely—while increasing the productivity and prosperity of some people— 
to mete out large measures of ecological and human destruction. : 
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India traditionally manufactured salt from seawater, as she was not endowed 
adequately with other conventional sources like brine springs and beds of rock 
salt. The industry, therefore, developed in the seashores of Bengal, Bombay and 
Madras, particularly in those places where the brine water could be conveniently 
collected and stored. The industry was affected by two more spatial requirements, 
that is, proximity to woods and easy accessibility to river transport. The former 
ensured that the cost of firewood—the most intensive factor input in salt manufac- 
ture—remained low, and the latter was necessary to transport the product to dis- 
tant markets which could not be reached through existing road transport networks. 
Bengal was fortunate enough to be endowed with all these prerequisites for the 
growth of the salt industry. 

The salt industry in Bengal when inherited by the British was in a highly devel- 
oped state. According to the Company’s financial analyst James Grant, Midnapore 
produced around 932,000 maunds' of salt per annum during the reign of Mir 
Jaffar. The industry continued its prosperity in the initial phase of the Company 
Raj, both in absolute terms, as well as relative to other contemporary industries. Its 


Acknowledgements: I am very grateful to Professor A.K. Bagchi and to the referees of the 
journal for valuable comments and suggestions on the first and second draft of this article. All 
errors remain the author’s. 


1 James Grant, Historical and Comparative Analysis of the Finance of Bengal, Fifth Report 
from the Select Commuttes on the Affairs of the East India Company, 1812, Appendix 4, VoL 
IL p. 33, National Library, Calcutta (henceforth NL). (27 maunds equals | ton or | ton equals 
0.037 mawnds.) 
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production in Midnapore district alone was worth around Rs 8 million in the late 
eighteenth century,’ compared to the Rs 10 million turnover of the textile industry in 
Dacca,’ the decline of which has attracted a substantial volume of literature.* The 
contemporary value of its production in the province of Bengal as a whole was Rs 14 
million, well above the mark of Rs 10 million for Bengal’s indigo production in 
1807-8.° The industry employed around 28,000 workers in Midnapore district at the 
beginning of the British rule, and was, thus, an important source of employment. 

This article argues that Bengal experienced de-industrialisation in salt manufac- 
turing during the colonial regime. The industry, concentrated along the hinterlands 
of the Bay of Bengal, had been in a prosperous state during the late Mughal period. 
Except for tax obligations, landlords (the owners of salt factories) encountered little 
government intervention. They used highly labour-intensive technology and a 
large number of workers were engaged thereby. In the second half of the nineteenth 
century, however, the industry was virtually decimated in Bengal. Its workers, left 
destitute and with little to subsist on, suffered a terrible spell of famine. This article 
seeks to explain the downfall of the industry. Specifically, it seeks to investigate 
whether the industry declined owing to competition linked to quality or price, or 
else whether the decline was triggered by the discriminatory policies of the govern- 
ment. A hypothesis which holds discriminatory government policies responsible 
for the decline then seeks the motives behind this discrimination, and requires 
supporting evidence about the involvement of interest groups as well as about the 
effects of (detrimental) imperial policies. 

The ensuing study has six sections. Section I highlights the status of the indus- 
try in Bengal during the pre-colonial period, and offers information pertaining to the 
number of firms in the industry, and the production and employment levels, as well 
as details about technological and administrative aspects. Section II seeks to ascer- 
tain whether the industry expanded, remained stagnant or declined during British 
rule, as also the periodicity of those events. The conclusions suggested by this 
section—that the industry became extinct in Bengal around the mid-nineteenth 
century—also prompt a consideration of the welfare implication from the stand- 
point of employment. To discover the cause(s) of the industry’s decay, a null hypo- 
thesis—that the industry’s comparative disadvantage was responsible for the 
event—is tested in Section IIL. Sections IV and V consider two alternative hypoth- 
eses in this regard, both relating to colonial policies towards the industry. These 
include (/) the suggestion that the state monopoly of the salt industry damaged its 


? Salt Inquiry Commission on the Manufacture and Sale of, and Tax upon, Salt in British India, 
1856, p. 116, NL. 

> M.M. Malaviya, Noto, in Report of Indian Industrial Commission, 1916-18, pp. 292-355, 
NL. 

“Cf for example, D.R. Gadgil, Industrial Evolution of India, London, 1929, pp. 14, 68, 154, 
161. 

$ Salt Inquiry Commission, 1856, p. 119. 

* East India Company, Report and Documents in Regard to Cultivation and Manufacture of 
Cotton, Wool, Raw Silk and Indigo in India, Loudon, 1836. 
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competitiveness during the colonial period; and (iz) the postulate that the pricing 
and tariff policies followed by the government since 1836 were responsible for its 
decay. Section VI offers conclusions stemming from this analysis. 


I 


Prior to British rule in Bengal, salt was produced extensively along the coastal belt, 
that is, in Hijli and Tamlook in Midnapore district, the Sunderbans in the 24 Parganas 
(all now in modern-day West Bengal), Noakhali and Chittagong (in modern-day 
Bangladesh), and in certain places in Orissa.’ The industry followed an indigenous 
technology, according to which the salt field (called chattur) was ploughed and 
levelled several times during the rainy season, and was then left for five or six days 
so that the sunlight brought the salinity of the soil to the surface in the form of small 
blisters. The saline blisters were collected into a filter and soaked with saline water 
from a nearby reservoir (called konree) on a big earthen furnace so that the aque- 
ous content evaporated, yielding salt in the final form. Salt produced in this manner 
was called punga (boiled) salt? This indigenous technology was unique to Bengal. 
In other parts of India, especially in Bombay and Madras, the solar evaporation 
process was followed to produce what was locally known as kurkuch salt 

The Mughal rulers allowed local landlords to carry out salt production in a 
competitive environment. They employed salt workers, called molunghees, at a 
wage rate of either Re 1 per month or Rs 20 per 100 maunds during the production 
season (six months a year). To earn their livelihood in the off-season, the workers 
were given free-hold arable land,’ which otherwise cost them around Rs 40 per 
annum” for each holding. There were altogether 4,000 salt factories (called khallarys) 
in Midnapore district during the reign of Mir Jaffar. Their average output being 233 
maunds per annum, the contemporary level of salt production in Midnapore was 
estimated at 932,000 maunds per annum.'! For Bengal Presidency as a whole, the 
figure was reported at 2 million maunds per annum (see Table 1). 

Indigenous technology was highly labour intensive. Available documents show 
that during the rule of Mir Jaffar, the Midnapore salt industry employed around 
28,000 workers of various categories.’? Molunghees, the skilled workers of the 
industry, constituted around 12 per cent of total workers. More than 70 per cent of 
the workers were, however, engaged as porters who brought brine water from 
reservoirs to the furnace, and salt from the furnace to the godown. These apart, the 
industry employed a ii number of workers as weigh-men, boatmen and bullock- 
cart drivers. 


7 N.K. Sinha, ed., Midnapore Salt Papers, Calcutta, 1954. 

* H.O. Hamilton, Notes on the Manufacture of Salt in the Tamlook Agency, Salt Inquiry 
Commission, 1856, Appendix C, No. 1. 

’ Salt Inquiry Commission, 1856, p. 334. 

* Ibid., p. 34. 

" Ibid., pp. 435-36. 

2 Ibid., p. 435. 
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Year Production Year Production 
m M 

1757 2.00 1845 3.91! 
1762 2.50! 1846 4.15? 
1768 2.94? _ 1847 3.408 
1781 2.263 1848 3.71% 
1784 4.77 1849 3.995 
1790 3.114 1850 3.328 
1794 3.40 1851 3.38% 
1795 3.604 1852 2.838 
1822 4.604 1853 2.248 
1823 5.004 1857 2.755 
1824 5.004 1867 0.05? 
1825 5.004 1868 0.099 
1834 6.65% 

1836 4.404 

1840 4.077 

1842 3.87* 





Seurce: ' Salt Inquiry Commussion, 1856, p. 116. 
? Proceedings of the Comptrolling Council of Revenue, 7 October 1768, Proceedmgs 
of the Revenue Board consisting of the whole council, 1775, VoL 1, State Archives, 
Calcutta. 
? Estimated from the rate of duty and revenue proceeds available in Salt Inquiry 
Commission, 1856, p. 118. 
* Salt Inquiry Commission, 1856, p. 119. 
$ Ibid., p. 120. 


‘ S.C. Aggarwal, The Salt Industry in India, Delhi, 1937, p. 15. 
7 [bid p. 241. 


* Parliamentary Papers, House of Commons, 1852-53, Vol. 69, Paper No. 789, NL. 
” Evidence of C. Beadon, Report from the Select Committee on East India Finance, 
Parliamentary Papers, House of Commons, 1871, Vol. 8, Question Nos. 2993, 2918, 
3182, NL. 


Though enjoying laissez-faire in production the industry suffered from state 
intervention in the distribution system. For the convenience of tax administration, 
the government enforced a centralised auction system at Hughly. The tax rate was 
5 per cent ad valorem for the Hindus and 2.5 per cent for the Mohammedans during 
the period of Mir Jaffar, the Nawab of Bengal. In 1763—64 the tax revenue was as 
much as Rs 308,000 from Midnapore salt alone.” The government’s interest in this 
business was evident in that it conferred each year a tittle of Fakher-ul-Tajjar (the 
most exalted of merchants) to the biggest salt merchant of the year. It should be 
noted here that some merchants enjoying government patronage acquired fortunes 
by manipulating both the purchase and sale prices of salt. They undercut auction 


3 Grant, Historical and Comparative Analysis, pp. 436. 
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prices by way of tacit understanding among themselves, and procured bulk quan- 
tities in auction. The administration also allowed them to purchase salt in bulk 
directly from landlord-producers. Oligopsony was thus formed in the wholesale 
market, and, hence, an oligopoly in retail trades. The oligopolists formed cartels, 
explicitly or tacitly, and parcelled out the market regionally among themselves so 
that each could enjoy a monopoly in his respective domain. It is reported that they 
practised region-wise price discrimination. The prices they charged in the 17608 
were ‘reducible on a median to at least 2 rupees per maund’.™ Given the auction 
price of salt at Rs 60 per 100 maunds, they earned a gross profit of Rs 140 per 100 
maunds, inclusive of overhead and transportation costs. Traders were thus the 
main beneficiaries since the molunghees received Rs 20 per 100 maunds and the 
landlord-producers Rs 40 per 100 maunds. 


u 


There is no systematic documentation of salt production in Bengal during the 
British period. We seek to construct a time series of salt output during 1757-1868 
from various contemporary sources. For certain years the volume of sale is taken to 
represent the level of production. Since salt was not exported from Bengal, domestic 
sales fairly represent a proxy variable in this regard. But there may be an upward or 
downward bias in those figures owing to inventory adjustments. It should also be 
noted that for the 1780s even sale statistics are not available. Production levels for 
1781 and 1784 have been estimated here on the basis of average duty on salt and its 
revenue proceeds in concerned years. A downward bias is suspected in these 
estimates on account of certain malpractices such as non-delivery of.salt by the 
molunghees to the government agents in violation of the contemporary system (to 
be detailed latter). In order to ascertain the periodicity of the industry’s prosperity 
and decay, the series in Table 1 is plotted in Figure 1. 

Figure 1 clearly shows that the industry’s growth pattern during this period is 
divided into three phases: (i) 1757-81; (ii) 1781-1834; and (iii) post-1834. The 
industry was Virtually in stasis during the first phase. We have already noted that 
Bengal’s production of salt was around 2 million maunds per annum and that of the 
Tamlook-Hijli region was 0.93 million maunds per annum during the pre-British 
period. Bengal’s output rose to 2.94 million maunds in 1768. Production also in- 
creased in the Tamlook-Hijli region. In 1769-70, four constituent centres—Hijli, 
Mysadal, Tamlook and Sujamootah—produced 0.73, 0.70, 0.13 and 0.02 million 
maunds respectively,” thus totalling 1.58 million maunds as against 0.93 million 
maunds in the previous regime. But there was a modest fall in Bengal’s salt produc- 
tion in 178} when it stood at 2.26 million maunds. For the first period as a whole, the 
trend estimate for Bengal’s production is: 


“4 Ibid, p. 334. 
S.C. Nandi, Life and Time of Cantoo Babu, Vol. 1, Calcutta, 1978, p. 110. 
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h AE = -893 + 6408ta 1 
(S.E.=26.7905) 
(t=0.241; Sig. =0.83) 
(DW =2.068) 

where t represents year 


This estimated relationship does not suffer from autocorrelation as the Durbin- 
Watson statistic, that is 2.07, is above the tabulated-value of d, that is, 1.27. But 
Student’s t-statistic is found insignificant at more than the 60 per cent level. The 
standard error is also very high for the estimated slope coefficient. These imply that 
there is no significant trend at all in Bengal’s salt production during this period. 
Though the trend is found positive, the growth rate it implies is very low. Given the 
mean value of production at 2.4 million maunds, the slope estimate indicates an 
annual mean growth rate of only 0.26 per cent. 

Figure 1, however, demonstrates that the industry made a distinct headway 
during 1781—1834. Its production rose from 2.26 million maunds in 1781 to 3.60 
million maunds in 1795 and further to 6.65 million maunds in 1834, that is, by an 
average rate of 3.6 per cent per annum during 1781-1834. The estimated trend for 
these years is: 


Vike = —88200+ 512564t 9 ne 2 
(S.E.= 12.6518) 
(t= 4.05; Sig. = 0.0037) 
(DW=2.4117) 


At the series’ mean value, that is 4.34 million maunds, the trend coefficient indi- 
cates a growth rate of 1.18 per cent per annum. The estimated coefficient is seen to 
be significant here at more than | per cent in the statistical test. There is also no 
problem of autocorrelation since the estimated Durbin—Watson statistic, that is, 
2.41, is above the tabulated d, value at 1.60. We may note here that for the period 
1767-1823, Crowford’s evidence for the Select Committee (1836) put its annual 
average growth rate at 2.41 percent. $ 

In the third phase ascertained from Figure 1, that is, from 1835 onwards, produc- 
tion fell dramatically. From 6.65 million maunds in 1834 it fell to 4.40 million maunds 
in 1836, a decline of 16.92 per cent per annum. Steep falls in production also occurred 
in 1846-47 and 1857-67, in which there was an annual decline of 18.07 per cent and 
9.8 per cent respectively. In 1868 the production level was only 0.09 million maunds. 
The time-series data for the third period yield the following trend equation: 


Yaaa = 3055 -~ 1605838t eee 3 
(SE = 14.6544) 
(t=—10.9587; Sig. = 0.0001) 
(DW=21740) 


* Extract from a Paper Submitted by J. Crowford, Select Committes on the Supply of Salt for 
British India, 1836, Appendix 76, NL. 
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As in the earlier estimations, the observed Durbin—Watson statistic is also sugges- 
tive of no serial correlation here with its tabulated upper value at 1.51. The estima- 
tion, however, shows that the trend coefficient is highly significant, that is, 0.0001, 
and a high negative value of the slope coefficient. The fitted trend indicates a rate 
of decline as high as 4.62 per cent per annum at the mean level of production. 

It thus appears from this analysis that the salt industry in Bengal not only sur- 
vived but also grew to some extent during 1757—1834. The rate of growth, according 
to our trend analysis, was higher during 1781-1835 than that achieved during the 
preceding years. After 1834, however, the industry suddenly entered a phase of 
decline, and it was almost extinct by 1868. 

The decline of the industry created massive unemployment in Bengal. A docu- 
ment of 1856 shows that the Tamlook agency employed 2,303 molunghees, 14,407 
porters, 2,500 boatmen, 100 bullock-cart drivers and 640 weigh-men, apart from a 
575 person temporary staff and a 100 person permanent staff in the government 
establishment." Employment figures for Hijli around the same time stood at 2,123 
molunghees, 11,557 porters, and 3,472 weigh-men and transport operators, along 
with 441 temporary and 83 permanent government staff. Total employment in 
Midnapore district thus comes to 38,311 in 1853.'* The figure should be much 
. higher for Bengal province as a whole. 

Some contemporary statesmen, however, questioned the welfare aspect of salt 
employment in Bengal. According to them, Bengal’s salt industry employed bonded 
workers, and provided only subsistence wages to them. D.C. Aylwin thus obser- 
ved: ‘[T]he most wretched human beings under British rule are the Molunghees .... 
These unfortunate wretches, who are the children of the slaves (their ancestors 
having been in slavery many years), are really one remove from animals; they are 
totally unfit for any other occupation.’ A Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, however, contested the surmise. It observed: ‘The strictest inquiry does not 
warrant the contention that there exists among them now anything like a system of 
coerced labour.’” Available statistics also reveal that those working in the salt 
industry actually earned lucrative wages compared to other occupations. A 
molunghee usually produced 1.87 maunds of salt a day,?! which fetched Rs 1.57 (at 
the price of Rs 0.84 a maund). A 15 per cent deduction for production costs left an 
income of Rs 40 per month, compared to the wage rate in the countryside, which 
was around Rs 10 per month. Moreover, there was a steady rise in the wage rates of 
those working in the salt industry. In the 24 Parganas, for example, the wage rate 
increased from Rs 24 per annum in 1790 to Rs 45 per annum in 1836.” An experi- 
enced Salt Agent, F.J. Halliday, thus observed: 


1! Hamilton, Notes on the Manufacture of Salt. 

' G. Chowden, ‘Notes on the Manufacture, Storage and Delivery of Salt in the Hijli Agency’, 
Salt Inquiry Commission, 1856, Appendix C, No. 2. 

* Evidence of D.C. Aytwin, Report of the Select Committee, Parliamentary Papers, House of 
Commons, 1836, Appendix E, NL. 

» Ibid., Appendix R, No. 2. 

1! Hamilton, Notes on the Manufacture of Salt. 

2 Extract from a Paper Submitted by J. Crowford. 
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The general opinion in India among the best informed persons is that the state- 
ment as to the depressed condition of the Molunghees are entirely incorrect... 
that the condition of the salt contractors, the Molunghees, was very much 
superior to that of most of the other ryots of Bengal with whom I came in 
contact; they are more comfortable, and everything about them gives signs of 
wealth, which it will be natural enough to expect, but such as you do not find in 
other districts where the Molunghees are not employed.” 


Holt Mackenzie’s opinion runs in the same vein. He noted that: *. . . they are now 
and have long been better off than any other class of the same rank, and that any 
suspension or reduction of manufacture would be considered by them as a loss.’ 
In support of the last hypothesis, we record here the opinion of molunghees after 
the closure of the 24 Parganas agency in 1848. According to their submission to the 
government ‘The petitioners represent that they have from the earlier ages sub- 
sisted by manufacturing Salt . . .. The Salt Agent has this year notified that seven 
Aurungs . . . should be abolished, a measure which . . . would be the cause of 
destruction of many thousands of its subjects.’* They, therefore, appealed for 
permission to manufacture salt on their own, even without procuring any advance 
payment from the government as they did earlier. When the government ignored 
their request, they made illegal attempts, thus risking severe penalties. In a repre- 
sentation to the Governor-General of India in 1854, Debendranath Tagore noted: 


In the single district of 24 Pergunnahs, from 1852 to the present time of this year, 
Rupees 15,000 have been realised by fines under this section, and eight cases 
are still pending before the judge, in which, with reference to the number of 
khallaries which in two cases are three, no less than Rupees 52,500 are to be 
realised, which makes a total of Rupees 68,000.¥ 


The above analysis is fairly conclusive in respect of the hypothesis that Bengal’s 
salt industry provided gainful employment opportunities in the countryside. Its 
decline should, therefore, be taken as representing a Joss in social welfare. The loss 
might have been minimised if salt workers were employed elsewhere. The Govern- 
ment of Bengal, however, seemed to believe that the workers would not face finan- 
cial distress even if the salt industry withered away, and that they could instead 
secure alternative livelihood in agriculture or as daily workers in Calcutta.” The 


D Select Committee on Indian Territories, Parliamentary Papers, House of Commons, 1853, 
p. xcvi, NL. 

* Select Committee on the Affairs of the East India Co., Parliamentary Papers, House of 
Commons, 1831, VoL 6, p. 432, NL. 

3 Salt Inquiry Commission, 1856, Appendix E, No. 2, p. cvi. 

æ Petition of Debendranath Tagore, Hony. Secretary, British India Association, to Governor- 
General of India in Council dated 24 June 1854, Salt Inquiry Commission, 1856, Appendix S, 
No. 1. 

2 Extract from a Paper Submitted by J. Crowford. 
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decline of the industry, however, presented an altogether different scenario. Eight 
years after the closure of government agencies, Lieutenant-Goveror Sir Cecil Beadon 
observed: 


I am afraid a considerable number of them were swept off the face of the earth .... 
They were the first victim of the famine in Orissa; they had nothing to fall back 
upon; they depended entirely upon the Government manufacture; they had no 
agricultural produce of their own, and a great many of them starved.” 


The decline of Bengal’s salt industry thus caused severe economic hardship among 
the salt workers in the province. 


m 


The decline of colonial industries in the nineteenth century is often explained by 
the inability of domestic industries to withstand competition from the industrialised 
world. To examine this hypothesis, it is necessary to assess the comparative advan- 
tage of the salt industry in Bengal vis-à-vis that in Britain since, as the following 
section will demonstrate, the latter ultimately dominated the domestic salt market. 
Bengal and British salt is compared both in terms of quality and cost. Įf one or the 
other product is found to be superior both in terms of quality and cost, then there 
is no dispute regarding the comparative advantage. If not, the problem requires 
further analysis. 

British salt interests condemned the quality of Bengal salt on grounds of hy- 
giene. They alleged that the indigenous technology involved the use of ‘the dirty 
and slimy brine of pestiferous marshes’, which might cause a wide range of health 
hazards. Referring to that allegation, Holt Mackenzie observed: 


[A] of it, when delivered from the Government warehouse, is decidedly supe- 
rior in quality to the Bay Salt of the Coromandel Coast. The boiling, indeed, 
being effected in small pots supplied with clear brine, and skimmed from time to 
time as impurities rise to the surface, struck me, when I saw the process, as 
peculiarly favourable to purity, though laborious, and expensive in the use of 
fuel, and I am not aware that the notion has been contradicted by an analysis.” 


Moreover, the indigenous technology generated a natural flavour that appealed to 
the taste of local people. In a consumers’ opinion poll organised by the Board of 
Customs, Salt and Opium, at Calcutta, most of the participants judged in favour of 


= Report from the Select Committee on East India Fmance, Parliamentary Papers, House of 
Commons, 1871, Vol. 8, Question No. 2927, NL. 

2 Evidence of Holt Mackenzie, Select Committee on the Affairs of East India Co., Parlia- 
mentary Papers, House of Commons, 1831, Vol. 6, p. 432. 
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domestic salt because they felt that: ‘making it es Liverpool salt] white takes its 
flavour’. 

Relative prices, shown in Table 2 also indicate the consumer preference for 
Bengal salt. 





Table 2 
Relative Prices of Different Salts in Bengal 
(Rs per maund) 
Period Liverpool Salt 24 Pargana Salt Tamlook Salt Hijli Salt 


May 1833 3.92 4.14 z = 
Sep. 1833 3.92 4.32 = = 
Nov. 1834 3.98 mn 4.03 E 
Doc. 1835 - 4.26 = = 4.27 





Source: Reported in the Mmutes of H.M. Parker, 2 November 1835, Salt Inquiry Commission, 
1856, Appendix E, No. 2. 


Table 2 thus shows that compared to the price of Liverpool salt, each variety of 
Bengal salt fetched a higher price in the market. This offered, according to a Junior 
Member to the Board of Revenue, H.M. Parker, ‘an equally conclusive proof’ of the 
superior quality of Bengal salt. He added: ‘I do not pretend to understand or ac- 
count for this taste, any more than for that which fess HeD 1O preiet vat not 
altogether fresh, and soft over ripe mango. I merely state the fact”?! 

ie Beigel call n ore a Comiparsiive advaniaue over Baldi cale 
even in respect to cost. Table 3 shows that salt was produced at a cost of Rs 52.55 
and Rs 52.57 per 100 maunds in Hijli and Tamlook respectively, as against a CIF 
(cost, insurance and freight) price of Rs 102.97 per 100 maunds for the Liverpool 
salt in Calcutta (exclusive of duty) during the first half of the nineteenth century. In 
fact, Liverpool salt was produced at a cost lower by 55—80 per cent, as compared to 
that in Bengal. Its price in Calcutta was, however, substantially higher than that of 
Bengal salt owing to freight and other incidental charges, which more than compen- 
sated the higher production costs of Bengal salt and placed the latter in a highly 


competitive position. 
IV 


Having rejected the hypothesis of Bengal’s comparative disadvantages in salt, we 
consider as an alternative the hypothesis that the government’s salt policy was 


* Reported in the Minutes of H.M. Parker, 2 November 1835, Salt Inquiry Commission, 


1856, Appendix E, No. 2, p. cii. 
1 Thid. 
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Table 3 
Cest Components of Sait Prices at Caicutta* 
(Sicca Rs per 100 maunds) 








Particulars Aili Tamlook Liverpool 
Production cost 34.56 40.38 22.20 
Aurung charges 6.71 5.36 - 
Permanent estd. (3.96) (2.96) -— 
Temporary estd. (1.56) . (1.78) - 
Building and reparr (0.59) (0.36) - 
Rent and other eee (0.41). (0.26) - 
Others (0.19) T Fee - 
Conveyance ` 1.88 2.57 5.15* 
Factory rent i 2.97 0.42 - 
Freight, insurance and dock charges - - 70.84 
Salary and wages 6.43 3.84 - 
Others - -= 4.78 
Total 52.55 52.57 102.97 





Notes: "Excluding tax and duty; "From F ıctory to seaport. 
Source: 'Select Committee on Indian Temtories, 1853, Appendix B; ?Salt Inquiry Commission, 
1856, Appendix E, No. 2. 


responsible for the decline of the Bengal salt industry. From the very beginning of 
its rule in Bengal, the East India Company sought to procure dividends from the 
industry in some form or the other. Salt has traditionally been taxed in Europe. 
Adam Smith pointed out that: ‘The quantity [of salt] annually consumed by any 
individual is so small, and may be purchased so gradually, that nobody, it seems to 
have been thought, could feel very sensibly even a pretty heavy tax upon it.” 
Thus, the contemporary salt policy in Europe as also the policy precedent in Bengal 
(discussed above) worked in favour of the Company administration levying sub- 
stantial taxes on the Bengal salt industry. Initially the Company imposed a double 
tax, that is, both ground rent and fransit tax, but consolidated these into a single 
duty of Rs 30 per khallary in 1762.* An additional tax of Rs 10 per 100 maunds was 
introduced shortly afterwards, and the tax burden stood close to Rs 20 per 100 
maunds. In addition to the Company tax, the native government also levied a tax on 
salt at 5 per cent ad valorem. It was subsequently raised to 9 per cent for a short 
period, but was lowered to 2.5 per cent after the Company’s treaty with Mir Jaffar. 
Though imposed on the industry as a whole, these taxes only affected indigenous 
traders. British subjects, both Company servants and the so-called free traders, 
unlawfully exercised the Company’s dustak (exemption permit) and paid no tax. 
That an attempt to restore a level playing field for domestic salt traders cost Mir 


R Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, New York, 1937 (E. Cannan, ed.), p. 825. 
B Salt Inquiry Commission, 1856, pp. 116-18. 
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Kasim his power is well documented.* What we should note here is that malprac- 
tice by British traders also hurt the Company’s exchequer since only a fraction of 
Bengal’s internal traffic in salt could be levied. Revenue interests accordingly urged 
the Court of Directors to prohibit free traders from the salt business. The Court, 
however, allowed its senior employees to avail of this privilege as emolument. 

Lord Clive took no time to make the best use of the privilege for his personal 
benefit, cutting across the interests of producers, traders and consumers at large. 
In 1765, he formed an exclusive company under the management of a government- 
nominated committee with a proviso to distribute its entire profit among the offi- 
cials according to their seniority. The Nawab of Bengal was made to enact a regulation 
to the effect that producers or wholesalers could deal only with the. exclusive 
company and that this company should have no more tax obligation than the 
payment of a 358 per cent ad valorem duty to the East India Company. The statute 
thus empowered the exclusive company with monopsony in purchase deals and 
monopoly in the wholesale trade. Placed in such a unique position in the market, the 
exclusive company put a price of Rs 75 per 100 maunds for producer-sellers and 
Rs 500 for wholesale-buyers. It represented a profit margin of Rs 425 per 100 maunds 
as against Rs 140 per 100 maunds during the Mughal regime. The Court of Direc- 
tors, however, took exception to this. They observed: ‘We consider it as too dis- 
graceful and below the dignity of our present situation, to allow of such a monopoly.” 
The Court insisted that the salt business, both manufacturing and trade, should be 
left only to native people and that the article should be sọ taxed as to contain its 
price at Rs 140 per 100 maunds. We note here that though officially liquidated on 
7 October, 1768 the exclusive company was well in business even thereafter and 
defrauded the exchequer, according to the Committee of Secrecy (1773), by more 
than 4 million rupees during 1765-71.” 

The Court of Directors, however, wanted to achieve two aims: (i) a ‘free and open 
system’ of production and distribution; and (if) ‘adequate’ revenue from this article. 
But we find that in the following decades the government’s salt policy was guided 
largely by the aim of procuring adequate revenues. Whenever the idea of a ‘free 
and open system’ came in the way of revenue procurement, the administration did 
not hesitate to sacrifice the principle of competition. The government, in fact, 
annulled all restrictions on salt in 1768, except for an excise duty of Rs 30 per 100 
maunds and the limitation that no one should manufacture more than 50,000 maunds 
of salt per annum. The latter restriction aimed at curbing monopoly practices. These 
measures, however, while ensuring a competitive environment in the industry, failed 
to generate adequate revenues. Table 4 shows that the level of revenue fell from 
£118,926 in 1766-67 to £45,027 in 1772-73. 


4 R Dutt, Economic History of India: The Victorian Age, London, 1903, pp. 12-22. 

33 Letter from the Secretary, Court of Directors, 17 May 1766, Salt Inquiry Commission, 
1856, p. 117. 

% Letter from the Secretary, Court of Directors, 20 May 1774, Salt Inquiry Commission, 
1856, p. 118. 
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Table 4 
Salt Revenue in Bengal (in £) 
a SSSeSSSSSeSSSeeFeeeeeeeeSeSSeSSsSsSSSSSSSeesesSeSSeSeSSSeSeseeSSSSSSSSSSSSSSEee 


i Year Revenue 
a T a ee eee 
1766—67 z 118,926 
1769-70 16,907 
1770-71 70,914 
1771-72 61,663 
1772-73 45,027 
1773-74 229,192 
1774-75 x 130,206 
1775—76 1,423 
1776-77 139,012 
1777-78 54,160 
1778-79 63,697 
1779—80 32,237 
1780-81 8,421 
1781-82 296,013 


1784-85 625,747 





Source: Salt Inquiry Commission, 1856, pp. 117-18. 


The government was then pressed for reform again in 1772. Khallarys were all 
taken over and subsequently leased to molunghees on a five-year tenure. The 
reform stipulated that molunghees should sell their product to the government at 
predetermined prices, and were entitled to draw payments in advance. Similar con- 
tracts were also made with salt merchants. Molunghees were, however, subject to 
penalty for running short of the predetermined level of production and awarded a 
premium for excess. The effects of the reform are reflected in Table 4 which shows 
that there was an increase of almost 410 per cent in a single year—1773-74. The 
next two years, however, witnessed a steep decline, with revenues falling to £130,206 
in 1774-75 and to an all-time low of £1,423 in 1775—76. An investigation revealed 
that the chief officers at the village level had retained the superior khallarys for 
themselves and thus notched up the revenue. Therefore, after the expiry of the 
lease in 1777, further reforms followed. This time the government restored the 
traditional farming system with the landlords at the apex of the production mecha- 
nism enjoying freedom of sale. For the sake of administration, Ahallarys were 
clubbed together into a number of salt mahals, and then rented out through auction. 
Together with a substantial amount of auction proceeds, this ensured that the 
government was no longer in the business. But in so far as annual revenue was 
concerned, the reform was unable to satisfy the government. As Table 4 shows, the 
revenue proceeds increased briefly to fall again by 1780-81. 

Disappointed with the inability of its successive reforms to generate adequate 
revenues, the government initiated an ‘agency system’ in 1880, splitting Bengal’s 
salt producing belt into six agencies. Each agency was placed under one civilian 
officer subordinate to the Salt Comptroller. Both the Comptroller and the agents 
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earned salaries and commissions at the rate of 10 per cent of net profit. The agen- 
cies advanced money to molunghees at different stages of production, bought 
their output at predetermined prices and sold the product through a centralised 
system and at fixed prices at Salkea near Calcutta. Molunghees were forbidden to 
sell salt in the open market. The government resolved to supply an unlimited quan- 
tity of salt at the fixed price to eliminate the scope of monopoly that could emerge 
because of the ban on trade imposed on molunghees. Given that the price of salt as 
per the contract with the molunghees was 8, 12 or 14 annas per maund and that the 
sale price was Rs 2, the government earned between 1 rupee 2 annas to | rupee 4 
annas per maund from the business. This reform brought a sustained growth of salt 
revenue till 1784-85 when it became as high as £625,747. However, a declining trend 
cropped up again with the cumulative revenue for the two subsequent years stand- 
ing at £457,687. Lord Comwallis sought to redress this through an auction that was 
expected to raise a premium. The reform worked well and revenues stabilised from 
1787 onwards. 

The agency system, which continued for eight decades, was based on strict 
monopoly, both in production and distribution. Private enterprises were entirely 
absent, excepting two British-owned firms at Narrainpore and Goordah in the 24 
Parganas, which ran on an excise system. The government purchased the output at 
the same price that it paid for agency salt, though in terms of quality the salt 
supplied by the British-owned firms prevailed over that supplied by the molunghees. 
The British firms, however, never caused any alarm to the state monopoly. The 
Narrainpore factory annually produced less than 26,000 maunds and the Goordah 
factory produced only 30,000-40,000 maunds annually in the 1840s.” The state 
monopoly was thus not seriously challenged. To annul other sources of competi- 
tion, the government restricted salt import into Bengal from other Indian provinces 
and from abroad. Madras salt, which bad fared well in Bengal, was subjected to a 
duty of Rs 30 per 100 maunds in 1779 and was prohibited shortly thereafter.* The 
Madras government managed to persuade its Bengal counterpart to allow an an- 
nual quota of 1.2 million maunds in 1810 but this quota was pruned to 0.5 million 
maunds in 1814. Subsequently the quota of Madras salt was decided upon after 
ascertaining the demand gap in the domestic market so that it could in no way 
impinge upon the state monopoly. British salt met with a still more severe restric- 
tion. It was a prohibited article till 1817 and attracted a tariff of 3 rupees 4 annas per 
maund during 1817—44.” Section V discusses this in more detail. 

In contrast to the monopolistic practices in Bengal, both the Bombay and Madras 
governments were committed largely to laissez-faire in salt administration. In both 
presidencies, the industry was fairly developed, producing around 1.5 million 


37 G. Powden, ‘Note on the Manufacture of Salt at Narrainpore and Goordah Salt Works’, Salt 
Inquiry Commission, 1856, Appendix C, No. 4. 

x Salt Inquiry Commission, 1856, p. 85. 
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maunds® and 7 million maunds*! per annum respectively during the second half of 
the nineteenth century. While the Bombay administration was entirely market- 
oriented and tax-based, there were two parallel systems in Madras, the so-called 
government monopoly and the excise system, both subject to a given rate of tax. 
Manufacturers coming under the monopoly system in Madras had to surrender all 
their produce to the government but free market rules applied in the case of those 
falling under the excise system. In 1870-71, the excise duty was Rs 1.78 per maund, 
both in Bombay and Madras,” compared to more than Rs 3.25 in Bengal in the same 
year. It was further reduced to 8 annas in Bombay and 12 annas in Madras.“ 

The price of Bengal salt did not reflect its comparative advantage under state 
monopoly. It was inflated at various stages. Following contemporary convention, 
the government compensated landlords by Rs 23,000 and Rs 4,000 respectively in 
Hijli and Tamlook for depriving them of their long-standing privileges in khallary 
proprietorship, and also the French and Danish governments by £40,000 and £1,500 
respectively for the prevalence of a salt monopoly in Bengal.“ Second, the 
centralised collection and distribution network that a multi-plant monopoly calls 
for, resulted in high transportation costs. Transportation costs stood at Rs 14,500 
in Hijli (for 705,752 maunds) and Rs 23,500 in Tamlook (for 843,269 maunds) in 
1849-50.“ Third, overhead expenditures were high on account of salaries and perks 
provided to the European staff, extensive village establishments and police forces 
and above all, the cost of mismanagement and corruption. Contemporary critics 
held that: ; 


The present prices of Government manufactured salt in Bengal are very much 
raised to the consumer in the market by the necessary want of economy, not to 


say extravagances, connected with the Government system of manufacture, and 
those many peculation, and extortion, and corruption which are inevitable in 
such a system, and carried on with such instruments.“ 


We may also refer here a resolution of the Board of Revenue where they confessed 
that: ‘The Board has no hesitation in saying that the comparative high rate at which 
it [the 24 Pargana salt] is priced is the consequence of previous mismanagement.” 
The price of domestic salt thus included high administrative expenses for the 


“ The Imperial Gazetteer of India, Bombay City, 1908, pp. 459-64. 

‘| The Imperial Gazetteer of India, Madras, 1908, pp. 325-26. 

© Evidenco of F.J. Halliday, Question Nos 3611 and 3612, Report of the Select Committee on 
Bast India Finance, Parliamentary Papers, House of Commons, Vol. 8, 1871. 

® See footnotes 40 and 41. 
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“ Evidence of F.J. Halliday, Select Committee on Indian Territories, 1853, Parliamentary 
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maintenance of monopoly as well as the cost of mismanagement and inefficiency 
associated with this institution. 
In addition to inflating price, monopoly also involves super-normal profit. The 
_ state-run salt monopoly in Bengal was no exception. An investment of Rs 3.09 
million“ by the government in 1849-50 evidently generated a return of Rs 13.50 
million, so that the rate of profit was 336 per cent. This corresponded closely with 
the return on capital in the Hijli agency where the annual sale proceeds during 
1827-36 were Rs 382,000 and the costs Rs 85,000,” thus indicating an annual return 
of 349 per cent. In no country in the contemporary world was the salt ‘higher priced, 
in reference even to its absolute price, and still more in reference to the capacity of 
the people who are the consumers of it.” Britain’s Minister for Indian affairs pro- 
tested against the practices of the Bengal government in relation to salt. He went on 
record to state that: ‘[T]his mode of raising one million six hundred thousand 
pounds sterling per annum was indefensible.’*' The conclusion, it seems, is that the 
government administered Bengal’s salt industry in a manner which completely 
destroyed its comparative advantages. 


Vv 


The Bengal salt industry remained viable despite the above-mentioned institu- 
tional practices since it was protected from competition from the rest of the world. 
The British salt and shipping community, however, sought to invade Bengal’s salt 
market to further its own interests. Owing to the comparative advantages enjoyed 
by domestic salt, British interests relied on the British Parliament as well as on the 
government’s machinery in India for extraneous strength to compete with Bengal’s 
industry. The series of events following from this, however, sowed the seeds of de- 
industrialisation in Bengal. Identifying the interest behind the move at the outset, a 
member of the Board of Custom in Bengal noted: 


I observe that the question of maintaining or relinquishing the Salt Monopoly 
has lately been again agitated in the British Parliament . . . and that a Member for 
the County most interested in providing the people of India with Cheshire Salt, 
has given notice that he would bring forward a motion on the subject next 
session .... The once fine character of the English people is so wholly obscured 
by a spirit of selfishness, so lowered by universal jobbing, by a ravenous crav- 
ing after wealth, and a base servility to those who possess it, that any line of 
argument with respect to a public character, such as that which has been adopted 
by this Board with reference to Bengal Salt Monopoly, is immediately set down 
as originating in no other than selfish and interested motives... .7 


Salt Inquiry Commission, 1856, Appendix T. 
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Three alternative policies were, however, considered to that end: (^ a ban on salt 
production in Bengal; (if) substitution of monopoly by a tax-based competitive 
system, and (iif) replacement of auction sales by administered pricing. Only the last 
option seemed effective in the final analysis since salt from other provinces would 
have dominated British imports in Bengal in the case of the first two alternatives 
being instituted. To quote H.M. Parker again: 


I may perhaps assume that notwithstanding the never-slumbering selfishness 
of these English people, and their astonishing disregard of all that concerns the 
welfare of this country, it would be impossible that the first scheme could for 
very shame be advocated or wrought into form. But if so great an injustice were 
even to be committed . . . the Madras Salt . . . would command this market... 
[and] Mr. Crowford, the old and persevering antagonist of the Salt Monopoly 
. . . appears to have gone no further than to speculate that this would help a 
British vessel’s Indian voyage by employing her freight from Madras or Bombay 
to Calcutta... .* 


Had the government replaced the system of monopoly with a competitive market, 
with taxation as the source of revenue, the reform would, most probably, have also 
failed to encourage British supply thanks to the quality-cum-cost advantages of 
Bengal’s indigenous industry. In addition to what we have already explained to this 
end, let us cite here the comparative prices of both indigenous and British salt as 
estimated by the Board. Bengal salt, according to them, could reach customers in 
Bengal at Rs 4 per maund but Liverpool salt would be priced at a minimum of 4 
rupees 10 annas per maund if both were subject to an equal burden of tax. 
Perhaps aware of these a priori conclusions, the Select Committee (1836) took up 
the question of replacing the auction system, which had generated a sense of 
uncertainty among prospective unporters, with administered pricing. The Commit- 
tee recommended: ‘That the Government do abolish the system of public periodical 
sales, and do keep their Golahs at all times open for the sale of Salt, at the cost price 
... the purchaser to pay, in addition, a fixed duty, on removing the Salt from the 
Golah.’* While rationalising the proposal they observed that: ‘The difficulties 
which have hitherto stood in the way of a fair competition between native and 
imported salts being thus removed . . . British commerce may be no longer shut from 
the advantage of carrying a cheap, good and bulky article of British produce to a 
distant portion of the globe.’ British salt and shipping interests thus dominated 
the award of the Parliamentary Committee to invoke administered pricing for Bengal 
salt which the government promulgated in 1836 by replacing the auction system. 
The pricing policy, as it was formulated, further destroyed the competitiveness 
of Bengal salt. The policy stipulated the administered price at the mean value of 
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auction rates over the previous 10 years, so that the resultant price inherited the 
inefficiency, high overheads and monopoly components of the previous regime. It 
ranged between Rs 3.85 and Rs¥4.70 per maund in 1835-36, thus representing a profit 
margin of Rs 3.32-Rs 4.17 per maund on an average cost of Rs 0.53 (as per Table 3). 
This margin of profit on indigenous salts outweighed the duty obligation on the 
British article, earmarked at Rs 3.25 a maund. The salt of Tamlook and the 24 Parganas, 
whose prices hovered in the neighbourhood of the upper auction mark, were most 
affected. The comparative disadvantage of British salt was thus overcompensated 
by raising the price of Bengal salt. Subsequent hikes in administered prices during 
1836—44 must have further worsened the position of the indigenous industry. 

There was, however, a conflict between British salt interests and the revenue 
interest of the government. The Board of Revenue tried to shut out the British 
supply by fixing administered prices for domestic salt at low levels during the early 
season so that a higher premium could be earned later on in the wake of shortages. 
The conflict came to an end through the Reform of 1845, which equated the price of 
domestic salt to the sum of its production cost and the import duty. This reform 
eliminated the monopoly component of the. price-of domestié salt arising out of 
historical auction prices. However, both domestic and British salt became identical 
to the government from the point of view of revenue earnings, so that the govern- 
ment was no longer interested in the former vis-a-vis the latter. According to an 
official document: ‘The Government, instead of being any longer a competitor, in 
fact come to hold the balance between the home and foreign producers, in such a 
way that both should compete on terms of strict equality.’ The change in attitude 
and policy, however, had even more serious consequences for the Bengal salt 
industry. Bereft of any product-specific revenue interest, the imperial government 
promoted British salt in Bengal at the cost of the domestic industry. The govern- 
ment did so by including a cost for preventing smuggling, as also the compensa- 
tory claims mentioned above, in the price of Bengal salt but not in that of British 
salt. Most surprisingly, however, the Court of Directors did not wish to adopt such 
discriminatory measures. The Court notified that: 


The principle . . . was that while the nett Salt Revenue was to be maintained at its 
present average amount, the Duty to be imposed should not exceed the average 
rate of the nett profit of the Company’s Monopoly for the last ten years. This 
distinction between the nett profit and the nett Revenue was advisedly made, 
the former being the proceeds of the Salt after deducting the charges incidental 
to the manufacture, such as the price paid to the Molunghees, Aurung, and 
transportation charges, and c., all of which would become extinct in the event of 
the abolition of the present system of manufacture, while to arrive at the nett 
Revenue, a further deduction must be made of all those charges, such as main- 


* Lotter of Cecil Beadon, Secretary, Board of Revenue, dated 29 June 1852, Fourth Report 
from the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Indian Territories, 1853, Appendix 6, 
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tenance of a preventive establishment, payments to the French and Danish 
Governments and others, which would have to be incurred under any system 
whatever by which a Revenue should be derived from the article of Salt.” 


It thus seems that net revenue (that is, the net profit minus ‘miscellaneous charges’ 
like the maintenance of a preventive establishment, payments to the French and 
Danish governments, and the like etc.) was less than net profit. If the import duty 
was made equal to the average rate of net revenue, British salt would not have to 
bear the ‘miscellaneous charges’ which Bengal salt was required to bear. If, on the 
other hand, import duty was equal to net profit, both Bengal and British salt had to 
bear ‘miscellaneous charges’. Thus, British salt would have suffered from discrimi- 
nation only if the import duty was greater than the average rate of net profit. 

This statement of the Court clearly indicates that it did not ask the Bengal govern- 
ment to impose the import duty at the average rate of net revenue. Instead, it 
desired an import duty not exceeding the average rate of net profit, so that British 
salt could have a level playing field. Not observing the Court’s notification either in 
letter or in spirit, the government clamped the import duty at the average rate of net 
revenue, keeping the price of Bengal salt at the average level of net profit. An 
additional burden thus fell on the domestic industry. As a result, Bengal salt be- 
came more dear in comparison to British salt. Table 5 indicates average prices of 
Bengal and British salt for the years 1835, 1845, 1847 and 1849. Owing to the non- 
availability of market prices of British salt for 1845, 1847 and 1849, these have been 


estimated by adding the prevailing import duty and its import price.” 


Table 5 
Comparative Prices of Bengal and British Salts 
(Company Rs per 100 maunds) 


Year Bengal Salt* British Salt 


1835 372 393** 
1845 395 350 
1847 360 325 

- 1849 335 300 


Source: “Salt Inquiry Commission, 1856, Vol. 1, p. 123; **Minutes of H.M. Parker. 


It is clear from Table 5 that British salt became cheaper than Bengal salt from 1845 
onwards. It is important to note that the private salt factories in the 24 Parganas 
were not encumbered with the aforesaid miscellaneous charges, even for some 
preventive measures meant exclusively for them. On being asked why should they 
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be exempt thereof, they ‘protested against being placed in a worse position than 
importers of Foreign Salt, who pay the fixed duty and nothing more, all charges of 
collection and prevention being paid by the Government from the revenue’.” The 
Board of Revenue later confessed that: ‘The Board being placed in the dilemma of 
either continuing to do injustice to the Molunghees, by paying the expense of the 
Narrainpore establishment from the Revenue, or to the Narrainpore proprietors by 
imposing upon them a charge from which importers are free, were under the neces- 
sity of allowing matters to remain as they were.’ While representing to the 
Governor-General of India, Lord Dalhousie, on this issue, the Board observed: 


This state of things, so injurious to the home producer and to the industrial 
interests of the country, appears to the Board to demand close inquiry, and, if 
possible, the application of remedy. The discontinuance in any district of a 
manufacture in which thousands of persons have been engaged all their lives, 
and from which they have derived a large portion of their subsistence, is a most 
[sic] calamity, which the Government is bound to avert by every means... .°! 


Lord Dalhousie minuted: 


The representation of the Revenue Board, in my humble judgement, have estab- 
lished that, under the existing system, no injustice is done to the importer of salt, 
but that great and growing injustice is inflicted on the native produce of that 
article . . . . For, by raising the selling price of his produce unduly, the Govern- 
ment is destroying its sale, and is thus depriving him of the employment whereby 
he gains his livelihood.” 


He, however, referred the matter to the Court of Directors. In the accompanying 
note he remarked: 


If it be admitted, as I think it must, that the people are bearing an unfair burden, 
it is the duty of the Government to lighten it, at whatever sacrifice... . Any 
clamour against it in England, therefore, will have no foundation in justice or 
reason, and accordingly it ought to be, and safely may be disregarded. 


The Court, however, could not be moved on that occasion thanks to the strength 
of the British galt and shipping lobby. Various British chambers of commerce, as 
also individual galt manufactures, traders and shipowners of different counties 
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submitted representations to the British Parliament for the removal of the import 
barrier on British salt in Bengal. They had two major arguments in favour of this. 
First, the production of salt by the East India Company violated Act 3 & 4 William 
IV, cap. 85, which prohibited the Company from conducting commercial business. 
This point was raised, inter alia, by the Mayor, Elderman and burgesses of Droitwich, 
and the Chambers of Commerce of Gloucester and Worcester.“ Second, England 
could easily supply the demand for salt in Bengal, and this would serve the mercan- 
tile interest of England. Thus, salt merchants and mamufactures of St Helens pointed 
out that: ‘[f salt manufactured in England could be imported in India free of duty, or 
upon the same terms as other commodities at ad valorem duty, and free from all 
excise imposts when imported, a sufficient supply to meet the wants of that country 
would be easily sent.” That the abolition of the salt import duty would serve 
British mercantile interest is evident in the representation of the merchants, ship- 
owners and traders of Liverpool, who pointed out that: ‘[T]he abolition of the duty 
on salt in British India would be not only a great boon to the people of that country 
... but would also tend greatly to improve and strengthen the mercantile interests 
of this country [England] ... °% In this respect, Romesh Dutt observed: ‘It is clear 
... that merchants and salt manufacturers of England joined an organised move- 
ment on this occasion primarily and mainly in their own interests.’*” He continued: 
“It would have been a happy event for India if this prayer had been heard, and the 
duties imposed, both on manufactured salt and imported salt, had been withdrawn. 
The result would probably have been different from what the manufacturers of 
England expected.’ British interests were served, however (as we have,analysed 
above), by the sanction of a discriminatory fiscal policy by the Govan of 

Salt policy in Bengal was thus changed drastically twice during the first half of 
the nineteenth century: once in 1835 when the auction system was replaced by the 
system of administered pricing; and then in 1845 when a pricing policy was insti- 
tuted which discriminated against domestic salt in favour of British salt. These 
served as turning points in the decay of Bengal’s salt industry. We may recall here 
that the domestic level of production dropped by 16.92 per cent in 1835-36 and 
18.07 per cent in 1846-47. 

In fact, these periods also witnessed an acceleration in the inflow of British salt. 
Though there was not an iota of British salt in Bengal in 1828-29,® and only 10,000 
maunds of it in 1829-30,” its import stood at 285,000 maunds in 1835 and at $02,000 
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maunds in 1845.” In the 21 months previous to 31 December 1846 the market was 
annually supplied with 3.6 million maunds of domestic salt and 1.5 million maunds 
of British salt,” so that the domestic industry lost around 28 per cent of the market 
during 1828—46. Another 21 per cent was lost by 1851 when the annual figures for 
domestic and British salt stood at 2.9 million maunds and 2.7 million maunds 
respectively. The market for domestic salt was soon so restricted that the govern- 
ment’s net annual profit fell from Rs 14.6 million during 1841-44 to Rs 12.90 million 
during 1844—47, and further to Rs 11.84 million during 1847-50. 

Owing to the inability of indigenous salt to compete with the British article, the 
government suspended salt production in the 24 Parganas in 1848 and in Chittagong 
in 1852. The inflow of British salt was, however, arrested during the following three 
years, with its volume limited at 1.4 million maunds, 0.8 million maunds and 0.7 
million maunds respectively, owing to supply bottlenecks in Britain.” The closed 
agencies were thus re-commissioned: Chittagong in 1853 and the 24 Parganas in 
1855. But the British supply was restored again, touching 3.43 million maunds in 
1857, as against the sale of around 2.7 million maunds bythe government. That 
year, the level of profit dipped to Rs 6.87 million. The quantity of British salt im- 
ported climbed to 3.78 million maunds in 1863. Consequent to such a steady inflow 
of British salt, the inventory at the state warehouse showed 7.5 million maunds 
which required about three years to clear. In such circumstances, the government 
was compelled to withdraw from the industry, leaving it to private entrepreneurs in 
1863. 

However, private entrepreneurs failed in terms of market presence and British 
salt was allowed free play in Bengal. The market was flooded with 7.3 million maunds 
of British salt in 1864,” almost double the quantity of the previous year. Govern- 
ment revenue from domestic salt also dried up. It was less by £250,000 in 1863-64 
though, in aggregate, the salt revenue rose by £340,000” in that year. The import of 
British salt increased to 8.5 million maunds in 1867, as against the supply of only 
53,000 maunds of domestic salt (see Table 1). Domestic salt could supply very 
little” in the following period, leaving almost the entire market to imported salt. To 
quote a public witness who observed in 1871: ‘In regard to the production of salt in 
Bengal, you may say that it ceased absolutely; when the Government determined to 
give up the manufacture, the production of Bengal ceased.’” About three-fourths 
of the import came from Cheshire and the rest from Jeddah, Muscat, Bombay, 


7 Salt Inquiry Commission, 1856, p. 123. 

n Ibid. p. 121. 

® Ibid., p. 123. 

M Morals and Material Progress in India (1870-71), Parliamentary Papers, House of Commons, 
1872, VoL 44, p. 5, NL. 

3 Morals and Material Progress in India (1884-85), Parliamentary Papers, House of Commons, 
1886, Vol. 49, p. 35, NL. 

™ Morals and Material Progress in India (1868-69), Parliamentary Papers, Howse of Commons, 
1870, Vol. 49, p. 35, NL. 

7 Select Committee on East India Finance, 1871, Vol. 8, pp.142-43. 
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Madras, France and Ceylon.” Thus, after limping along for about 35 years, the 
Bengal salt industry totally disappeared in 1898, after facing a statutory ban on its 
technology on grounds of hygiene. 

One may ask at this stage why private entrepreneurs did not show any interest in 
the industry after the abolition of the state monopoly in 1863. A common supposi- 
tion was that the low cost of imported British salt caused the ruin of domestic 
industry. W.W. Hunter thus observed: ‘The introduction of Liverpool salt, brought 
out at very low rates and often as a ballast to Calcutta, has nearly driven the native 
manufacture out of the market.’” Though it is perhaps incorrect to assume that a 
regular annual supply to the extent of 60-80 million maunds of salt was transported 
‘often as a ballast’, it is commonly known that the market price of British salt (and 
even Bombay and Madras salt) was lower than that of Bengal salt. In 1870-71, the 
price of salt produced previously under government agency was Rs 4.72 per maund 
as against Rs 3.25 per maund for British salt.” However, since the price of salt 
produced as part of an agency system was higher on account of inefficient methods 
of production and distribution, it should not be considered as representative of the 
price of domestic salt. In fact, the salt price of British firms in the Sunderbans was 
Rs 3.12 per maund in 1870-71." Hence, there seemed to be no reason why a new 
salt enterprise should shy away from Bengal on the grounds of price competition. 

The factor which prevented the domestic industry from recovering under private 
enterprise lay, however, in the fiscal policy of the imperial government. The excise 
duty on salt was removed in England as far back as in 1825." But at the time of its 
privatisation, the government imposed an excise duty of Rs 3.25 per maund® on 
Bengal salt as against the prevailing import duty of Rs 2.50 per maund for British 
salt as also for salt manufactured in the existing British firms in the Sunderbans. In 
contrast, Bombay and Madras salt attracted an excise duty of only Rs 1.78 per 
maund.* The high excise duty on salt in Bengal vis-a-vis the import duty on British 
salt acted, in fact, as a prohibitive barrier to the domestic industry. Available docu- 
ments show that the cost of Liverpool salt at Calcutta was Rs 0.50 per maund in 
1871. In that year, the production cost of Bengal salt was Rs 0.55 per maund on an 
average. Given that the import duty stood at Rs 2.50 per maund and excise duty at 
Rs 3.25 per maund, the market price of Liverpool salt came to Rs 3.00 per maund and 
that of Bengal salt to Rs 3.80 per maund. The domestic salt industry thus lost 
viability in the face of Liverpool salt. Owing to the low excise duty imposed on salt 
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in Bombay and Madras, salt from these two provinces could, however, compete 
with the British salt in Bengal. In the 1880s and 1890s, the ruling price of salt in 
Bengal varied between Rs 3.12 per maund to Rs 3.25 per maund. In 1891-92 when 
the price was Rs 3.12 per maund,™ the import of Bombay and Madras salt amounted 
to 0.55 million maunds in Calcutta, and that of Liverpool salt to 9 million maunds. 
The Bengal salt industry was, however, unable to enter the market, chiefly owing to 
the excise duty of Rs 3.25 per maund. It may be noted that in Midnapore district and 
in the Sunderbans, people often manufactured salt for self-consumption, and paid 
no duty. They often sold it in the local market as well, though the quality was 
coarse. The cost of production of this kind of salt was as low as one-eighth of a 
rupee or Rs 0.127 in 1871. However, even this form of production was banned in 
1898. 


VI 


The decline of a colonial industry—specifically the Bengal salt industry—can be 
used to illustrate ‘de-industrialisation’ if: (i) there is a motive underpinning the 
government’s policy of unfairly helping British industry over its colonial counter- 
part; and (ii) if the causes behind the decline of the Bengal salt industry can be 
generalised to several industries. This article draws two conclusions. First, that the 
Bengal government promoted British salt in Bengal through a series of unfair dis- 
criminatory policies, basically from 1845 onwards when changes in policy removed 
the revenue differential between the sale of domestic Bengal salt and that of British 
salt. Prior to 1845, the Bengal government promoted Bengal salt for the sake of 
higher’revenues. Second, it seems that these policies aimed at serving British salt 
manufactures, merchants, traders and shipowners who, to quote Romesh Dutt, 
‘joined an organised movement on this occasion primarily and mainly in their own 
interest’.* We have also seen that the merchants, shipowners and traders of 
Liverpool explicitly pointed out that the import of British salt in Bengal would 
‘improve and strengthen the mercantile interest of England’.® In fact, the mercan- 
tile interests of Great Britain represented the dominant motive behind her attempt to 
de-industrialise her colonies. This article has also identified a general cause for the 
decline of Bengal’s salt industry, that is, the discriminatory fiscal policy initiated in 
1863, which prevented private entrepreneurs from venturing in after the abolition of 
state monopoly. This policy was found to have caused the decay of several colo- 
nial industries.” On the other hand, since British salt had a small cost advantage 
over Bengal salt and freight costs were declining in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, it remains moot whether British salt would have displaced Bengal 
salt even without discriminatory policies. 


“ Bengal Administrative Report, 1890-91, Calcutta, 1896. 
" Evidence of Cecil Besdon. 

" Dutt, Economic History of India, p. 110. 

Quoted in ibid., p. 111. 

® Ibid., Chs XVI and XVI. 
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A New Institutional Theory of Production 


An Application 
NIRMAL SENGUPTA 


Institutions (and organisations) provide the structures to everyday life and 
thus reduce uncertainties In interactions among people Herein lies the point 
of interest that causes scholars from different disciplines—including historians, 
sociologists, economists, game theonsts and network analysts—to study 
Institutions, each from their own point of view. 


in this important book, Professor Sengupta links up the different approaches 
followed by various branches of the soclal sciences. He does this by analysing 
the dynamics of uncertainties from the point of view of theoretical statistics, 
which is expressed as the evolution, stability and transition of Institutions. In 
the first part of the book he develops the theory of institutions in their entirety, 
utilising evolutionary game theory, theorles of soclal structure, complex system 
analysis and Information theory. In the second part, Professor Sengupta 
illustrates his theoretical approach by applying it to a concrete example— 
Magadh in the state of Bihar. This empirical inquiry leads to fascinating 
revelations about the history and society of Magadh, which also provide 
concrete support to the theorles propounded by the author. 


Institutions exist In almost all spheres of economy and society but in different 
forms, on different scales, and with widely differing life spans. The author 
studies their specific characteristics and thelr inter-relations and concludes 
that both long- and short-term performances are affected by institutional (and 
organisational) order. The theoretical analysis is used to obtain parametric 
expressions for describing Individual actions within the bounds of institutional 
settings. By including the parametric limitations due to Institutions, the author 
obtalns a neo-Walraslan theory of production which can assist the integration 
of the new Institutional theory with mainstream economics. 


An Important volume for all those involved in economics, soclal theory, 
sociology, history, game theory, network analysis, complex system studies 
and technological change. 


220 x 140mm/Ib/2001/280pp. 
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Manyu Kisuwar, Off the Beaten Track: Rethinking Gender Justice for Indian 
Women, Delhi, Oxford University Press, 1999, pp. 290. 


This volume is a collection of essays published in Manushi during the period 
1980-97. Covering one of the most militant decades of the women’s movement in 
India, the essays were written, as Kishwar says in the introduction, in the heat of 
the moment. Sharply polemical, idiosyncratic and critical of mainstream feminist 
positions on almost every issue, the essays display Kishwar at her controversial 
best. She consistently rejects state-focused feminist strategies of change in favour 
of ‘appealing to the moral conscience of our people’. She advocates an ‘action- 
oriented social mobilisation approach’ that she believes allows women more options 
than ‘authoritarian, coercive methods of political reform that render people power- 
less’. 

Kishwar is not alone in voicing such doubts about state-centric strategies of 
social transformation.’Since the late 1980s and through the 1990s, there has been 
considerable debate and rethinking within the women’s movement on law reform as 
a strategy, with lawyer activists like Flavia Agnes and Nandita Haksar asking diffi- 
cult, self-critical questions about the efficacy of law reform and the often undemo- 
cratic consequences of legislative responses to structural problems in society. 
However, what sets Kishwar apart from such debates and exchanges is her deter- 
mined individualism, her refusal to consider herself part of a movement, and her 
romanticised vision of Indian society as basically just and moral, requiring only 
reasoned argument to ensure justice for women and other oppressed sections. 

It is important to remember that Manushi began as a collective, but that very 
soon only Kishwar’s editorial writ was predominant. There is a defensive account 
of this transformation in the last chapter where Kishwar argues that ‘the rhetoric of 
anti-authoritarian collectives often gets to be used as a weapon . . . to settle per- 
sonal scores and vent one’s jealousy against one’s colleagues’. Be that as it may, 
Manushi has long been a one-woman journal. So when Kishwar personifies 
‘Manushi’ as taking initiatives or otherwise acting boldly where others hesitate, 
she is basically referring to herself. The chapters on sexual harassment and beauty 
contests are vintage Kishwar, where she portrays herself as a lone crusader on 
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these issues. Her accounts in these chapters, of the campaign against beauty 
contests when she was the students’ union president in her college, and of the 
campaign against sexual harassment in Delhi University through a joint forum 
called Swabhiman, is replete with contemptuous references to ‘teachers’ and stu- 
dents’ bodies which till then [till Manushi took up the issue] had remained in- 
active’, and the ‘beauty-cutie elites’ of the 1960s who returned in the 1980s as 
enthusiastic feminists ‘because by then, feminism had established itself as a power- 
ful force in western society’. Manushi is Kishwar, and this is her book, so she can 
safely ignore the fact that Swabhiman was the product of a struggle and a move- 
ment born out of a growing consciousness among teachers and students, and that 
she herself, like everyone else, was part of this process. Or that those who resisted 
the campaign against beauty contests in Miranda House in the 1970s were not just, 
as Kishwar indicates, herself and the ‘bhenjis’, while all the ‘elite’ English-speaking 
women supported such contests, turning into feminist only when feminism became 
fashionable in the West. To begin with, feminism was already ‘fashionable’ in the 
West in the 1970s, and in India too, Kishwar was only one among many hundreds 
of women raising such questions at that time. 

In fact, solidarity is the very belief that a feminist draws strength from. Kishwar, 
however, fiercely resists this recognition. She would rather believe that she is the 
first and only person to raise the question of justice for ordinary women, while the 
‘elite women’ (and how is she not one?) are characterised as incapable of under- 
standing Indian society. Apparently, Indian society respects ‘women as older 
sisters, aunts and grandmothers’, ‘neighbourhood boys are expected to behave in 
a brotherly fashion towards girls of that area’ and ‘laws claiming to protect women’s 
rights have seldom evoked the same amount of hostility in India that they provoke 
in many other countries of the world’. 

Where is this India m which Kishwar lives? Sexual harassment and violence is 
routine within the home and in public spaces, and as for legislation favouring 
women, Kishwar’s is a surprisingly naive understanding of Indian politics, and of 
how and why laws get passed. Take, for instance, the right to abortion, which took 
“decades of struggle in the West’ while it was ‘enacted in India without a fight’, as 
Kishwar puts it. The Medical Termination of Pregnancy Bill was, however, intro- 
duced as a population control measure in 1971 and the debate in Parliament was 
entirely within those terms. It is not surprising therefore that only two MPs 
opposed it. Abortion was not being discussed as a question of women’s rights 
over their bodies, but, on the contrary, as a measure necessitated by the need to 
achieve lower population growth. In the context of countries of the global South 
where ‘overpopulation’ is presented as the reason for poverty, state control of 
fertility rather than the illegality of abortion is the problem of feminists. In other 
words, the passing of apparently ‘feminist’ legislation has to be located in the 
context of the compulsions of ruling elites in order to understand the complex 
dynamics involved. 

Kishwar’s other essays, whether against reservations for women in Parliament or 
against ‘isms’ are similarly marked by a relentless reduction of the complex func- 
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tioning of patriarchy and caste to the behaviour of individual men and women. It 
seems that there is a genuine inability to understand contemporary Indian politics, 
` and the continuous and painful engagement of the women’s movement with ques- 
tions of caste, religious, community and other identities. Kishwar’s anti-statism, far 
from being a call for renewed radicalisation of politics, is, in fact, a retreat to middle- 
class complacency and passivity. 


Nivedita Menon 
Lady Shri Ram College 
University of Delhi 


RAMACHANDRA GUHA and JONATHAN P. Parry, eds, Institutions and Inequalities: 
Essays in Honour of André Béteille, Delhi, Oxford University Press, 1999, 
pp. 302. 


The contributions to this festschrift for André Béteille reflect several themes of his 
life’s work and constitute a fitting tribute to one of India’s leading sociologists. 
Béteille is best known for his studies of caste, class and agrarian structure and for 
his theoretical contributions on social inequality, but he has also written exten- 
sively on the question of civil society and the state and on the role of institutions 
and individuals in the maintenance of political order and democratic freedoms. In 
this set of uniformly fine essays, these themes are addressed from various perspec- 
tives; while several of the authors challenge Béteille’s positions, all acknowledge 
the importance of his work in the development of their own thought. Ramachandra 
Guha’s introduction traces Béteille’s biography and intellectual career and pro- 
vides a bibliography of his work. 

The largest number of essays are concerned with aspects of the problematic 
central to Béteille’s scholarship: inequality in Indian society and its remedies. C.J. 
Fuller examines how the position of Brahmins in modern Tamil] Nadu is being trans- 
formed. He shows that in spite of the history of the non-Brahmin movement and the 
consequent displacement of Brahmins from public-sector occupations and political 
power, they are doing quite well through the pursuit of educational achievement 
and by moving into other occupations. Although Brahmins tend to be denigrated, 
Brahminical cultural values—identified with the Sanskritic traditions—are highly 
esteemed by the elite, and even non-Brahmins aspire to adopt this ‘high’ culture. 
The resurgence of Sanskritic Hinduism and Brahminical values is connected with 
the rise of Hindu nationalism, which came into Tamil Nadu especially under 
Jayalalitha’s ALADMK. The complex permutations of religious practice and status 
ranking described by Fuller exemplify the ‘field view’ approach to the study of 
society advocated by Béteille. 

Beteille has been in the forefront of sociologists writing against the reservation 
system, at least for OBCs (other backward castes), on the grounds that excessive 
use of protective discrimination will erode institutions, deepen caste identity, and 
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impede equality of individual opportunity. However, Jonathan Parry’s refreshing 
study, based on his fieldwork at the Bhilai Stee] Plant and its environs, provides 
empirical evidence that the policy of protective discrimination can reduce caste- 
based mequalities. Focusing on the Scheduled Caste Satnami community that com- 
prises a large proportion of the plant’s workforce, he argues that reservations have 
not undermined efficiency in the plant. Moreover, the system has allowed a few 
households to raise their income and education levels and even enter the middle 
class, to some extent offsetting social discrimination by caste Hindus. 

Nandini Sundar takes up the issue of enumeration by caste in the census, which 
Béteille and several other sociologists publicly opposed, fearing that it would only 
reinforce caste hierarchy and divisive identities. Sundar acknowledges that, his- 
torically, caste enumeration did give rise to caste-based identity politics fought 
through the numerous ‘petition wars’ of the colonial period, but she also points out 
that the methodological and political problems inherent in such enumeration are 
not unique to caste. Invidious cultural classifications have also been constructed 
on the basis of religion and language, and the census has been a site of diverse 
communal struggles. The question then is not whether enumeration by caste would 
provide an ‘objective’ picture of society or even that it might promote the further 
politicisation of caste, but whether such data can contribute to the implementation 
of progressive social policies to which the state is committed. If the answer is yes, 
then perhaps sociologists need to rethink their liberal repugnance for caste and 
instead lobby for using the census to collect relevant data. 

Two essays examine structures of inequality in a comparative perspective, a 
method advocated by Béteille. Caroline Humphrey, in her essay on the fate of 
‘earlier social ranking’ in communist Russia and China, addresses two of the issues 
with which Béteille has been most concerned: social inequality based on differen- 
tial social honour or status (as opposed to class); and the effects of policies of 
distributive justice on institutional well-being. Comparing the policies on ethnic 
minorities adopted in the former Soviet Union and China, especially with regard to 
education, she ventures several hypotheses about how different policies and forms 
of political struggle may sustain, reconstitute or erode non-class forms of status 
differentiation. Alan Macfarlane also utilises macro-level comparison to reflect on 
Béteille’s ideas on equality and inequality, which are juxtaposed with the writings of 
Max Weber and Alexis de Tocqueville, both of whom had a profound influence on 
Béteille. Drawing upon the notion of ‘harmonic and disharmonic’ systems, he com- 
pares stratification systems in Japan, India, England and Europe. 

Moving to the question of civil society and the state, Dipankar Gupta in a thought 
provoking piece spells out the twists and turns of what appears to be a long- 
standing debate between him and Béteille. Hauling out the big gun of Hegel against 
Béteille’s Weber and de Tocqueville, and arguing also against several communitarian 
scholars, Gupta points out that the viability of intermediate institutions depends 
ultimately on the state, for it is only the state that can guarantee institutional 
autonomy and the rights of the citizen. Also, given the ubiquity of the state in post- 
colonial societies such as India, ‘one would have expected intellectual energy to be 
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directed towards pressuring the state rather than to letting it off the hook, either by 
valorizing traditional associations and communities; or by seeking to protect the 
autonomy of intermediate institutions as an end (or gdod) in itself (p. 252). 

In the onlyessay in this volume to address the recent debate on communalism 
and secularism, in which Béteille and a number of other intellectuals have partici- 
pated, Jan Breman describes the ghettoisation of Muslims in Ahmedabad after 
Ayodhya. This is a sensitive and disturbing account of communal riots and their 
aftermath: Breman vividly conveys the fear with which muslims of all classes now 
live, thanks to the cynical politics of the BJP (Bharatiya Janata Party) and its allies 
and the (deliberate?) growing communalisation of public mstitutions and the press. 

On more narrowly sociological issues, two contributions take off from Béteille’s 
critique of the Dumontian and. standard sociological view that the individual is 
uniquely valued only in modern Western society. Mattison Mines analyses the life 
histories of two persons from south India to illustrate his theory about the develop- 
ment of individual agency and self-consciousness—a process that is a general 
outcome of the ‘nature of social interaction’ rather than specific to certain types of 
society. The stories he presents suggest how new cultural identities may emerge 
through negotiation with pre-existing or imposed social categories. In his essay on 
renunciation among the pastoral Raika community of Rajasthan, Vinay Kumar 
Srivastava addresses the same theme. He argues, against Dumont, that renuncia- 
tion is not the only way through which individuals in caste society can become 
individuals, and conversely that renunciation is better understood as a social insti- 
tution in which householders and world renouncers are intimately bound together 
by material and spiritual ties. 

Finally, Pranab Bardhan’s essay takes up the methodological issue of economic 
and sociological approaches to the study of agrarian structures, one of Béteille’s 
principle areas of research. He argues correctly that each can learn something from. 
the other: the economist to pay more attention to institutional and cultural contexts, 
and the social anthropologist to be more attuned to the need for generalisation 
based on quantitative work. 

This is a rich contribution to sociological literature and deserves to be read not 
only by admirers of Béteille but also by anyone concerned with the crucial social 
and political issues addressed in this volume. 


Carol Upadhya 
SNDT Women’s University 
Mumbai 


TIRTHANKAR Roy, Traditional Industry in the Economy of Colonial India, Cam- 
bridge, Cambridge University Press, 1999, pp. xi +252. 


The economic history of India has been well served by a rich range of sophisticated 
studies on peasants and agriculture and, more recently, on industrial workers and 
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mechanised factory production. But a third set of actors—industrial producers 
involved in non-mechanised forms of manufacture—have usually not been con- 
sidered as serious contributors to the larger economy during the colonial period. 
Artisans, however, remained many times more numerous than workers in modern 
industry up to 1947, and their output rivalled, perhaps surpassed, production in 
large-scale factories. Much of India’s post-independence industrial expansion, 
moreover, can be seen as an outgrowth of crafts production and artisanal entre- 
preneurship. The tendency to overlook the importance of the artisan in general 
textbooks, in history courses, and i in larger theories of development has produced 
seriously distorted understandings of the South Asian economy. 

The work of Tirthankar Roy represents-the most significant effort to redress this 
imbalance. First, in his study titled Artisans and Industrialization: Indian Weaving 
in the Twentieth Century (Delhi, Oxford University, 1993), Roy assessed develop- 
ments in the handloom industry, setting forward a number of fascinating revisionist 
interpretations of change during the late colonial period. Now, with the publication 
of this book, he broadens his analysis, looking systematically at the overall role of 
what he terms ‘traditional’ industries. Roy includes here a chapter on weaving that 
extends and amplifies some of the views he put forth in his earlier work. He then 
provides a series of studies on other crafts, including jari (gold thread), brass, 
leather and carpet-making. The case studies are preceded by a stimulating intro- 
ductory chapter, where Roy offers a series of overall contentions about patterns of 
change in artisanal production, makes comparisons with East Asia and Europe, and 
sets out some hypotheses about why substantial craft activity did not stimulate a 
more encompassing industrialisation. 

Roy’s central argument is that traditional industries ‘modernized and played a 
creative role in India’s industrialization’ (p. 1). His interpretation clearly challenges 
the preoccupation with the thesis of ‘de-industrialisation’, that is, the view that the 
competition posed by European textiles caused the destruction of India’s handi- 
crafts. Roy places particular emphasis on two developments: the growing incorpo- 
ration of the crafts into long-distance networks of commerce (‘commercialisation’) 
and shifts in organisation during the late colonial period (a transition from ‘custom 
to contract’). Associated with these developments are a number of general pat- 
terns: the concentration of craft production in fewer and larger centres; a decline in 
the quality of artisanal manufactures; a shift from patronage based production and 
spot-transactions to those based upon pre-arranged agreements between capital- 
ist and producer; the gradual decline of family based production and of traditional 
forms of apprenticeship and the rise of firms relying on wage labour, the emergence 
of large-scale units; and the use of increasingly sophisticated forms of technology. 
Roy is so successful in documenting change that the word ‘traditional’, as an 
overarching term for the industries treated here, seems, at times, not to fit, Indeed, 
some of them, such as leather and carpet-making, essentially reinvented them- 
selves in a radically new form during the course of British rule. 

It is difficult to do more here than hint at some of the richness of the individual 
case studies. Roy’s chapter on jari provides a detailed picture of the changing 
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markets for the commodity and of shifts in the technical processes of its manufac- 
ture. The discussion on brass highlights the concentration of the industry in 
Moradabad and the growing importance of efforts by karkhanadars (workshop 
" owners) to tie workers to larger establishments. The treatment of leatherwork shows 
how, with the stimulus of the export trade, tanning became detached from the rural 
economy; increasingly unskilled migrant labourers were attracted to factories lo- 
cated in the large port cities. The treatment of carpet-making—where Roy docu- 
ments a shift in the form of child labour used during the early twentieth century—is 
especially fascinating. In an earlier period, boys served as apprentices to ustads 
(master-craftsmen), often themselves becoming masters or entrepreneurs later in 
life. Later on, however, the apprenticeship system crumbled, and most work was 
done by children from rural families who worked on a wage basis and who had little 
hope of mobility. 

Throughout the work, Roy provides formidable documentation about the extent 
of change in artisanal industry. But the overall framework employed to generalise 
about developments during the colonial period sometimes carry a teleological qual- 
ity. On the one hand, concepts of ‘modernisation’, ‘commercialisation’, the shift 
“from custom to contract’ and so forth do not always capture the nature of change 
in empirical terms. As Roy briefly acknowledges, studies of seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century cloth production now clearly indicate the substantial volume of 
commercial manufacture for overseas markets in western India, southeastern India 
and eastern India. Was there then any significant quantitative shift under colonial- 
ism towards increased production by handloom weavers for long-distance trade? 
Oris it more valid to argue that weaving had long been predominantly a commercial 
activity but that significant qualitative changes took place in the character of the 
market networks in which weavers were involved? Similarly, the high point of capi- 
talist efforts to impose binding contracts on artisan cloth-producers was not prob- 
ably associated with twentieth-century karkhanadars and merchants but instead 
with the eighteenth-century factors of the East India Company. And is the term 
‘contract’ always apt for depicting twentieth-century relations between workers 
and owners, when ties based upon patronage, caste and kinship often continued to 
prevail and when legal documents frequently remained of minimal importance? 
Roy’s own account, which illustrates the highly varied patterns of structural change, 
and which in the end argues for incompleteness in processes of ‘industrialisation’ 
and ‘modernisation’, seems to point to the difficulties of any straightforward 
unilinear scheme for appreciating twentieth-century developments. 

On the other hand, this framework also partly obscures some of the concrete 
social processes by which structural shifts occurred. Changes in relations of pro- 
duction were ultimately shaped by negotiation, conflict and accommodation be- 
tween merchants, karkhanadars and wage labourers; the outcomes of these 
interactions were usually determined by the relative bargaining power of the parties 
involved, and were thus context-specific and highly varied in nature. While Roy’s 
case studies often bring out important local patterns, the national scale renders 
difficult any effort to develop a picture of artisans as actors intensely involved in 
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the production and contestation of everyday social relations. Of course, his work, 
at the same time, offers a counter-challenge to specialists with local and regional 
foci to formulate their own larger syntheses. 

A final point has tordo with the somewhat celebratory character of Roy’s overall 
characterisation of change. Roy counterpoises his history to Marxist studies, which, 
in his view, have overemphasised ‘destructive’ tendencies by stressing de- 
industrialisation. But his insistence that change should often be seen as ‘creative’ 
does not always seem to incorporate some less pleasant developments. The author 
occasionally plays down processes that led to displacement and subordination as 
he stresses the dynamism of artisan production. His chapter on handlooms does 
draw considerable attention to the fate of independent weavers who lost out to 
textile mills, but says relatively little about the numerous wage-labourers who came 
to work in larger artisanal workshops. There is little discussion of industries where 
women workers either lost their employment (such as spinning) or became subject 
to more vicious forms of domination. But more importantly, Roy himself notes a 
great deal of evidence in the case studies on economic actors whose positions 
clearly deteriorated. Rather than supporting a substantially positive view of artisanal 
history, as the tone of early parts of the book suggests, this study actually provides 
much matter for an alternative critique of nineteenth- and twentieth-century devel- 
opments. Such a critique no doubt would prove compelling to non-Marxist and 
Marxist scholars more interested in building increasingly sophisticated class analyses 
than in rehashing old debates about Britain’s impact on India. 

These qualifications about the book’s larger framework, however, may divert 
attention from its more important accomplishments. This is not a book where theory 
threatens to overwhelm the material, but an impressively researched and nuanced 
study written in a stimulating and provocative manner. The case for transforma- 
tions in the crafts is thoroughly demonstrated and is, to a great extent, pathbreaking. 
And with this book, the need for artisanal production to assume a central place in 
the economic history of the subcontinent becomes firmly established. 


Douglas E. Haynes 
Dartmouth College 


INDRANI CHATTERJEE, Gender, Slavery and Law in Colonial India, Delhi, Oxford 
University Press, 1999, pp. 286. 


In this book, Indrani Chatterjee attempts to fundamentally reorient the thinking 
about slavery in India. Indian slavery has usually been seen, in presumed compari- 
son with slavery in the Atlantic world, pre-eminently as a form of labour exploite- 
tion. But Chatterjee argues that the history of slavery in India was also intertwined 
closely with the history of the family. Slaves’ labour was, of course, exploited in 
various contexts, but the larger history of slavery in India makes little sense, she 
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argues, unless we view it in relationship to the strategies by which well-off families 
managed kinship relations, controlled resources and reproduced themselves. Noting 
the variety of ways in which slaves were incorporated into families, Chatterjee is 
sympathetic to the notion, borrowed from A frican historiography, that there was in 
India a ‘slavery-to-kinship continuum’, defining the range of forms through which 
kin were incorporated into prominent families. While not denying the distinctive- 
ness of slave status, Chatterjee argues that the history of slavery in India must be 
reconceptualised in relationship to the political economy of kinship and power. 
And in this context, slavery’s importance in India’s history has long been under- 
emphasised. 

Most of Chatterjee’s book is taken up with an extended case study of the house- 
holds of the Nazims of Murshidabad in the century following the East India 
Company’s seizure of power in Bengal. Within the structures on which their “house- 
hold-polity’ was based, slaves, including eunuchs and concubines, played critical 
roles. The incorporation of ‘kinless’ slaves into the structure of kinship politics 
proved a critical means by which senior lineage members, both male and female, 
managed the reproduction of power. Chatterjee provides a close and sophisticated 
analysis of this, drawing largely on colonial administrative and legal documents. 
She shows us the various roles that slaves played in the household, and how their 
positions shaped gender politics within these households. She also shows us the 
ambiguities in the status of these slaves, who were both ‘kinless’ and the ‘closest 
of kin’ at the same time. 

Chatterjee’s book is important not only for its analysis of the critical roles of 
slaves in the operation of lineage power, but also for its analysis of how relation- 
ships with the state, and changing legal conceptions of slavery, reshaped slavery’s 
roles and meanings within the household. There were, from the beginning, tensions 
between the complexities of slave status, and the legal categories that the British 
East India Company brought to bear in dealing with domestic slavery. British law 
reified the definitions of family and kinship found in classical Hindu and Islamic law, 
and in doing so ignored the practical ways in which slaves were incorporated into 
positions of influence in many elite families. At the same time, the British tended to 
define ‘domestic’ slavery out of the ambit of abolitionist legislation in the nine- 
teenth century. The resulting legacy for historians was that the roles of slaves in 
the operation of elite households were obscured. This legacy, Chatterjee argues, 
has continued to blind historians to the importance of slavery in the history of elite 
families, 

Though often encased in prose that is dense and difficult to navigate, Chatterjee’s 
arguments are compelling. Reconstructing the politics of lineage power among 
ruling elites remains a critical agenda for historians in India. Chatterjee’s focus on 
the processes of incorporation of slaves into elite households, and on the varied 
roles that slaves played, provides a critical window on lineage politics. The book 
carries implications for understanding the operation of political power in India (and 
its relationship to kinship organisation) that go well beyond the focus on slavery 
itself. 
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One only wishes that Chatterjee had explored these implications a bit further. Her 
own framing focus for this study is the history of slavery. Yet, one of her most 
important findings is that the concept of slavery is itself inadequate to make com- 
plete sense of the phenomena she describes. Very useful to this study would have 
been a fuller consideration of the literature on elite family history and the relation- 
ship between lineage organisation, state power and kinship ideologies. Earlier studies 
on the politics of lineage, marriage and inheritance (such as Pamela Price’s study of 
south Indian ruling families under British rule) would have been highly relevant to 
framing and providing a fuller context for what Chatterjee describes. 

None of this should detract, however, from what is an important and, in some 
respects, pathbreaking study. 


David Gilmartin 
North Carolina State University 


Arr Hires, Rethinking India’s Oral and Classical Epics: Draupadi among 
Rajputs, Muslims and Dalits, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1999, pp. 
560. 


In Rethinking India’s Oral and Classical Epics, Alf Hiltebeitel extends his study of 
folk Mahabharatas far beyond the Draupadi cult of the Gingee region, the topic of 
his last two books. Instead, he offers a major reinterpretation of the entire genre of 
regional oral martial epics, which he claims resembles the Draupadi-cult Mahabharata 
in having strong linkages to the classical epics. The relationship between the clas- 
sical and regional oral martial epics is not one of direct derivation or straightforward 
translation, but rather, what Hiltebeitel calls ‘mdexical’ re-emplotment, re-emplotted 
ruptures, and even inversion. Although their central characters are reincarnations 
of the heroes (and sometimes heroines) of the classical epics, the regional oral 
martial epics differ from their classical counterparts in focusing on local goddesses 
and on little kings from dominant landed castes. They also invariably include a low- 
status companion, often a Dalit or Muslim, among the band of male heroes. The less 
elite and more localised settings of the regional oral martial epics reflect the non- 
aristocratic Rajput-Afghan society of medieval India that Hiltebeitel believes was 
in large part responsible for their creation and transmission. In other words, the 
regional oral martial epics are similar because they arose out of a medieval warrior 
culture that spanned much of the subcontinent, but they are unlike the classical 
epics in adopting the anti-imperial perspective of local landed groups. 

Much of the book is devoted to a comparative analysis of four oral epics: the 
Tamil Elder Brothers Story, the Telugu Epic of Palnadu, the Rajasthani Epic of 
Pabuji, and the Hindi Alha story. After a brief critique of recent scholarship on 
Indian oral epics for disregarding the impact of classical epics and for ignoring the 
centrality of female characters, Hiltebeitel identifies eight ‘functions’ which unite 
the two south Indian epics, Elder Brothers and Palnadu. These ‘functions’ (a term 
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borrowed from the folklorist Vladimir Propp) are ‘actions that move the stories 
along in the same way even though the actions and stories differ’ (p. 52) and 
include motifs such as boons that result in the birth of the warband of heroes, the 
chastity of the main characters even after marriage, the disruptive intervention of 
the low-status companion, the impalement of the heroes, and the presence of trees 
that suggest transformations of the Dasara celebration. The same ‘functions’ can 
also be found in the epic of Pabuji, despite its north Indian character and the fact 
that it is linked to the Ramayana instead of the Mahabharata. What most interests 
Hiltebeitel, however, is the story of Alha, the Banaphar warrior who fought on 
behalf of the Chandels of Mahoba. Several chapters track the eight ‘functions’ as 
they figure in two versions of Alha: the so-called Elliot account based on an oral 
narration and a Sanskritised transformation of the story found in the Bhavisya 
Purana. Of all the oral epics that Hiltebeitel discusses, Atha is linked most closely 
with the Mahabharata, and its main female character—Bela (daughter of Prithviraj 
_ Chauhan and wife of the Chandel prince)}—is regarded as an incarnation of Draupadi. 

Having established the commonalities between these four regional martial oral 
epics (in perhaps greater detail than some readers would wish), Hiltebeitel moves 
on to a consideration of the reasons owing to which they resemble each other. This 
portion of the book is the one most relevant to historians because it deals with the 
socio-cultural context of epic production. In brief, Hilbeitel draws on Dirk Kolff’s 
research on Rajput-Afghan military entrepreneurs to posit that oral epic traditions 
were disseminated in the military camps of egalitarian and inter-commmunal warbanda, 
which were influenced by Isma’ ili religious views as well as by those of warrior- 
ascetics like the Gorakhnathi Jogis and Dasnami Gosains. The Alha story, in par- 
ticular, is linked to a Bundela variant of early Rajput culture. Why the two south 
Indian epics are akin to those of north India is never made clear, but the Gingee 
region where the Draupadi cult flourishes became a Rajput jagir in the early eigh- 
teenth century, explaining how it became ‘Rajputised’. Hiltebeitel then turns to the 
Ballad of Raja Desing, a story about one of the Rajput rulers of Gingee, as an 
example of how Rajput-Afghan culture was carried to the south. Conversely, he 
suggests that south India was the source of a large complex of martial myths and 
practices including the story of the firepit origin of groups like the Agnikula Rajputs. 
The book returns to Draupadi in the last chapter, arguing that regional martial oral 
epics pursue the unresolved aspects of the classical epics, simultaneously trans- 
forming their character while extending their agonistic dimensions. 

Rethinking India’s Oral and Classical Epics is a provocative book that will 
undoubtedly cause considerable controversy. Even if one concedes that all re- 
gional oral martial epics function similarly, one might disagree with Hiltebeitel’s , 
assertion that the similarity is a result of some sort of ill-defined transmission or 
diffusion. Along the same lines, one might require a clearer explanation of the 
relation between oral and classical epics than Hiltebeitel provides. Most historians 
will be uncomfortable with Hiltebeitel’s highly speculative reconstruction of the 
Rajput-Afghan context of epic production, not to mention his repeated dating of 
these epics between the twelfth and fifteenth centuries in apparent disregard of the 
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evolving nature of oral texts. Nonetheless, this book should be regarded as a very 
significant contribution to the study of epic literature and medieval/early modern 
culture, primarily because it will alter the course of future investigation. That is, the 
value of Rethinking India’s Oral and Classical Epics \ies not so much in its con- 
clusions as in the issues it raises. Scholars will no longer be able to analyse the oral 
epics in total isolation from each other nor ignore the possible impact of the classi- 
cal epics. Even better, from the historian’s perspective, is the attention drawn to a 
martial culture transcending regional and communal boundaries. Hiltebeitel has set 
an admirable precedent in attempting to situate oral epics in a specific socio- 
- “Cultural milieu, a precedent that should compel scholars to think more historically 
about epic traditions. Hiltebeitel’s book is thus a milestone in epic studies. Not only 
does it offer rich insights but it will also stimulate much future research. 


Cynthia Talbot 
University of Texas 
Austin 


Prapor Kumar Datta, Carving Blocs: Communal Ideology in Twentieth-Century 
Bengal, Delhi, Oxford University Press, 1999, pp. 312. 


Given the number of recent works on communalism, and on Hindu-Muslim relations 
in Bengal specifically, P.K. Datta had to approach the subject from a rather different 
angle, and he has done so in Carving Blocs. In his introduction to this subtle and 
complex work, Datta discusses the need to situate emerging communal ideologies 
in the mentalities of their times as well as in the momentum of violent encounters. 
He argues, convincingly, that perceptions or beliefs about what is happening may 
be more important than verifiable facts. He also emphasises that communal identi- 
ties are too often treated as sealed off from their counterpart ‘others’, whereas such 
identities are more often than not mutually creative; they are the product of a 
dynamic interaction. Datta’s book, while treating communalism in a slice of time and 
territory—a familiar approach—nevertheless carves those slices in a way that is 
not only original, but also theoretically sophisticated. 

Datta’s exposition of the ideology of Hindu communalism in his first chapter 
discusses U.N. Mukherjee’s work, Hindus—A Dying Race, first published in 1909. 
Mukherjee played on the fear, common among upper-caste Hindus of being out- 
numbered by Muslims. The latter were polygamous and they ‘bred faster’. While a 
mathematical impossibility when viewed from the perspective of India as a whole, in 
early twentieth-century Bengal this idea was not so preposterous. In the face of 
census data that showed a Muslim majority in eastern Bengal, the upper castes 
(bhadralok) of Calcutta gave voice to a sense of weakness and retreat. This obses- 
sion related to British-formulated census categories, but, at the same time, showed 
upper-caste concern with cementing Hindu unity in the face of possible lower- 
caste defection. Datta’s discussion of the upper-caste attempt to resolve the ‘Hindu 
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paradox’ of unity versus variety through the targetting of a threat from a rapidly 
multiplying Muslim ‘other’ is clearly argued and relates to such works on the 
creation of nationalist identities as Anderson’s Imagined Communities. 

In the second chapter, Datta discusses the creation ofa parallel Muslim commu- 
nal consciousness via an ideology that sought to overcome sectarian diversity 
through appeals to a reformist and egalitarian Islam, and related that reform to a 
programme of peasant improvement, related, in turn, to the emergence of local self- 
government in Muslim rural East Bengal. As the writings of U.N. Mukherjee provided 
the core of the Hindu communal ideology, so the oratory and mass appeal of Pir 
Abu Bakr provided the core of the ‘improving Muslim’ ideology, related to move- 
ments of Muslim reform elsewhere in north India. 

Datta then turns from ideology to an event—the burial of a fakir in Calcutta’s 
New Market in 1924—as a catalytic moment in the emergence of Hindu-Muslim 
communal antagonism in an urban environment. 1924 was a time of transition away 
from the relative communal harmony of the Non-Co-operation/Khilafat Movement, 
prolonged by the Bengal Pact of C.R. Das. The fakir himself seems a fairly shadowy 
figure, as does the basis of his following. Opposition to his burial came from upper- 
caste/class clientele at the market, as well as from Muslim reformers such as Abul 
Kalam Azad, embarrassed by the ‘idolatry’ of this popular cult. Still, Muslim leaders 
resisted exhumation. Datta’s point is that the fakaır’s identity mattered less than the 
focusing of communal antagonism around his burial. What was more important was 
the ability of Muslims and Hindus to exert control over the urban space. 

The exertion of control again emerges as the main issue in the following chapter— 
on abduction of women—although here the action moves from urban to rural areas. 
Datta shows that this issue allowed the upper-caste zamindars to emerge as de- 
fenders of the lower castes against a threat from ‘the other’ community and thus 
reassert their control, not only over women, but also over the lower castes. He also 
shows, again, that the idea of threat is more important that the actuality, for the 
number of cross-communal abductions—when compared to the number of abduc- 
tions of Hindu women by Hindus (or Muslims by Muslims)—was small. Datta’s 
exposition on the emergence of dialogic communal identities and the concern over 
control of urban and rural spaces, as well as over the bodies of lower castes and 
women, is theoretically innovative. Especially so is his acknowledgement of the 
importance of gender as a focus in communal ideology and as a flashpoint in 
communal conflict. 

In the chapter on ‘the war over music’, Datta compares the Calcutta riots of 1926 
and those of 1946, also in Calcutta. The former marked a departure from the commu- 
nal co-operation of the Bengal Pact, and the latter marked the point at which parti- 
tion seemed increasingly certain. Datta reads these riots not as terminal points or 
culminations, but as transformative events, accentuating the ambivalences in com- 
munal ideologies, altering the dynamics of negotiability, and hardening, through 
violence, the symbolic structures of separate identities. In this final chapter, 
although Datta refers to the ideological, class and gender dimensions of communal- 
ism which he discusses earlier, he nevertheless launches an extended argument about 
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violence as a force with a life of its own to alter outcomes. In so doing, he alters, 
somewhat, the outcome of his own work, which remains an original and challenging 
contribution to the literature on communal relations. 


Gail Minault 
University of Texas 
Austin 


Bonnie C. Wane, Imaging Sound: An Ethnomusicological Study of Music, Art and 
Culture in Mughal India, Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1998. 


This book is about music and musical change in north India under Mughal rule, 
from 1526 to 1858. That the Mughals were great patrons of the arts, particularly 
music and painting, needs no belabouring. Among the great legacies of Mughal 
tule is a rich body of commissioned artistic projects which includes miniature paint- 
ings and illustrated manuscripts showing portraits of musicians and musical instru- 
ments. It is via a close study of these that the author, Bonnie C. Wade, Professor of 
Music at the University of California at Berkeley, studies the synthesis of music, 
art, literature and culture in the Mughal courts. In this ethnomusicological study, 
the author focuses on the role of patronage in the production of art. The author is 
also able to draw a very rich picture of the role of women in Mughal court life. 

Without a doubt, it was during Akbar’s reign that the patronage of the arts 
reached its apogee. Akbar had a remarkably large number of manuscripts produced, 
significantly more than any of his predecessors or successors did. The irony of 
course is that Akbar is supposed to have been illiterate. There is little doubt though 
that he had great retentive powers. It is true that Humayun treasured books, and 
apparently he seems always to have carried a number of valuable books with him 
even when he was on the battlefield. Humayun died due to a fall from his library 
staircase in Purana Qila in Delhi in 1556. Akbar had an impressive library, and during 
the reign of Shah Jehan the library was a complex organisation employing a large 
staff, headed by the nazim, a noble of the court. The production and distribution of 
books were carefully worked out. Typically, important books were produced in 
multiple numbers and were distributed to appropriate persons. The love of books 
was shared by a number of female members of the court as well. Humayun’s sister, 
Gulbadan Begum, for example, was the author of Humayun Nama. Akbar had also 
housed part of his imperial library in the harem, so that women would have access 
to books. 

It is conceivable, as some have argued, that Akbar suffered from some learning 
disability, such as dyslexia, which prevented him from learning from his childhood 
tutors. His inability to read possibly intensified his love of the aural and visual arts. 
He also considered music to be an element worthy of fostering so as to promote his 
agenda for cultural synthesis. It is important to emphasise that the amount of 
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musical motifs in the paintings was enormous. It also seems logical that music- 
making would have been favoured in paintings that depicted various events in the 
lives of the Mughals, such as the birth of a prince or the ascension of an emperor to 
the throne. For example, in ‘the naubat ensemble, Turki women musicians and 
Indian women musicians in the celebration of the marriage of Maham Anagal’ 8] son 
[she was almost like Akbar’s foster mother] create the sensation of aural cacophony 
just as the postures of the dancers create the sensation of motion’ (p. 106). Such aural 
images are also present in military scenes, with the pounding of huge kettledrums. 
There can be little doubt that music-making in the illustrations had a lot to do with 
Akbar’s mherited Persian and familial Timurid sense of artistic appreciation. 

That Akbar possessed considerable musical acumen is testified to by Abu’! Fazl. 
It may be of some interest to know that Akbar was himself a deft player of the 
naqqara, a kind of drum. Fazl wrote: ‘In his knowledge of music, His Imperial 
Majesty holds a position which even the masters of this art do not have. Likewise, 
he excels others in observing all grades of excellences involved in the performance 
of this easy looking but difficult art. In particular, he has no equal in the art of 
Naqqare-Namazi.’ 

Akbar was a great lover of musical instruments. The European organ was first 
exhibited in Fatehpur Sikri in 1581. This has been recorded in the Muntakhabu-t- 
Tawarikh thus: 


At this time an organ, which was one of the wonders of creation, and which Haji 
Habibullah, one of the craftsmen dispatched by Akbar, had brought from Eu- 
rope, was exhibited to mankind. It was like a great box the size of a man. A 
European sits inside it and plays the strings thereof, and two others outside 
keep putting their fingers on five peacock wings, and all sorts of sounds come 
forth (p. 153). 


Perhaps the greatest of the Mughal musicians was Tansen who graced the court 
of Akbar from 1562 until his death in 1586. From all accounts, especially those by 
Abu’] Fazl and Jehangir, Tansen was an extraordinary singer and composer, while 
some accounts suggest that he was an instrumentalist as well. Tansen is supposed 
to have been a pupil of Swami Haridas. In the words of O. Goswami, ‘Tansen was 
peerless as a composer of Dhrupad, and his compositions had a poetical quality 
which is very often epic in its sweep and sometimes tender and extremely lyrical’. 
Tansen composed innumerable new ragas, which include Darbari Kannada, Miyan 
ki Malhar, Miyan ki Todi and Deepak. Bilas Khan was one of Tansen’s sons and 
upon the death of his father he is supposed to have rendered a raga with great 
feeling and emotion, and that raga is remembered as Bilaskhani Todi. Tansen’s son- 
in-law Naubat Khan was a notable musician in the Mughal courts. He is supposed 
to have married Tansen’s daughter Saraswati. It was Naubat who was first in a line - 
of successors through the ages of instrumentalists who would represent the Seniya 
gharana. 
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The author presents a detailed listing of musical instruments used in Mughal 
courts. These ranged from the South Asian horn to the West Asian harp, the 
shehnai, the organ, the plucked lute or the rabab, and the bowed lute or the sarangi. 
It is of course well known that the rabab was the precursor of the modern-day 
sarod. The percussion instruments included the naqqara (the kettledrum), pakhawaj 
and dhol. The nagqgara was an essential part of the naubat ensemble, which also 
included trumpets, horns, cymbals and double reed. It is clear from some of the 
paintings that the ganun or board zithers (of West Asian origin) was very much in 
currency. The Indian rudra vina, the instrument of Goddess Saraswati, was, of 
course, commonly used, while the tambur (the modern day tanpura) was the com- 
mon drone instrument. 

This is a fascinating book. It is richly illustrated, with more than 180 reproduc- 
tions of Mughal paintings and manuscripts. The quality of production of the book 
is first rate. No effort has been spared by the author to combine visual sources, 
archival materials, travel accounts and other primary documentation to present an 
aural picture of the Mughal era. This should be an invaluable reference to all inter- 
ested in this area. 


Pulin Nayak 
Delhi School of Economics 
Delhi 


Gender politics and the Urdu ghazal: 
Exploratory observations on 
Rekhta versus Rekht/ 


Carla Petievich 


Montclair State University 





While it is obvious that no writer can find expression by a total denial of the past, 
the crippling effects of tradition have to be overcome to arrive at freer expres- 
sion...[there exists] a situation where men’s writing and women’s writing have 
come to mean superior and inferior....! 


Nind afi nahifi, kambakht dīvāni, Gcha! 
Apni biti kot kah aj kahānī achd.? 


I can’t sleep—come here, you crazy wretch! 
Come tell me about your troubles today, old nurse. 
(Sa’adat Yar Khan Rangin) 


Teri farydd karuf kis se zanākhī tu ne 
Yih meri jan jaldyl kih Ilāhī taubah’ 


Acknowledgements: I wish to express gratitude to a number of colleagues and friends who 
read and commented on earlier drafts of this article, especially Uma Chakravarti, Indram 
Chatteryee, Kathryn Hansen, Beth Hutchison, Ramya Sreenivasan, and an anonymous 
reviewer for JESHR. I would also like to acknowledge the research of Gail Minault on the 
subject of begamdil zaban (women’s language), some of which is referred to below 


_ ICS Lakshm, The Face Behind the Mask Women in Tamil Literature. New Delhi, 1984, 
p vu. 

2 The volume used for both Insha and Rangin, unless otherwise noted, 1s° Divan-ı Rangin- 
o Insha, Badayun, 1924. ‘Nind aif nahiñ. ' appears in Divan-ı Rangin-o Insha, p 22. Rangun 
ghazal # 6, verse 1. 

` Divan-ı Rangin-o Insha, p. 137, Insha ghazal # 69, verse 5. 
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To whom can I complain of you, my dear? 
God, but hasn’t your harshness 
scorched my soul! 

(Insha Allah Khan Insha) 


Most of us think of the Urdu ghazal as the quintessential poetry of romance, and 
for nearly 300 years it has figured among the most popular art forms of the 
subcontinent. Its highly conventionalised aesthetics can tend toward the complex, 
metaphysical and philosophical while also satisfying less arcane romantic 
impulses. As a result, this poetic genre simultaneously enjoys high prestige and 
great popularity. The ghazal’s aesthetics are derived from Perso-Arabic Islamicate 
literature and the genre was developed mostly by Muslim poets under the patronage 
of Muslim royalty in north India; it is claimed and consumed, however, by diverse 
audiences cutting across lines of class, community, national boundaries and 
territory in South Asia. While its origins are pre-modern, an indication of the 
form’s tremendous vitality in our own times is its manifestation (some would say 
its egregious corruption) in the ubiquitous and extraordinarily popular modern 
film song. Many of the most successful songwriters in the film industry have been 
Urdu poets. Yet despite Urdu’s enduring prestige as a literary language, and despite 
how mainstream the ghazal is in contemporary South Asia, most of its audience 
has little formal knowledge of the genre’s conventions and history. In order to 
draw attention to the (perhaps otherwise invisible) gender politics of the pre- 
modern ghazal, and to appreciate the issues inherent in comparing rekhta with 
rekhfi, a brief introduction will be useful. 


Stylistic Conventions of the Urdu Ghazal‘ 


What the average enthusiast is likely to know about the ghazal is that it is a love 
lyric composed in two-line verses (she’rs); that its main subject is an idealised 
love (‘ishq), and its (anti-)hero-narrator a lover, or ‘dshig. Ghazal she’rs tend to 
speak either to, or about, the beloved (mahbūb or ma’shaq), who plays the role of 
the ‘@shig’s antagonist, and who is generally elusive, aloof, even cruel. As one 
critic has observed, ‘the proverbial inaccessibility of the beloved [is] the corner- 
stone of the ghazal’.* ‘Ishq is thus essentially a love experienced in separation, 
characterised by pain and suffering, even unto death. The pain and suffering 


‘ For further discussions of ghazal convention see the introduction to Carla Petievich, 
Assembly of Rivals Delhi, Lucknow and the Urdu Ghazal, New Delhi, 1992; or any of the 
standard histories of Urdu literature in English, for example, T Grahame Bailey, A History of 
Urdu Literature, Calcutta, 1932; Ralph Russell, The Pursuit of Urdu Literature, Delhi, 1992; 
M. Sadiq, A History of Urdu Literature, London, 1964; Ram Babu Saksena, A History of Urdu 
Literature, Allahabad, 1940, Annemarie Schimmel, A History of Classical Urdu Literature 
from the Beginning to Iqbal, Wiesbaden, 1975, or Ali Jawad Zaidi, A History of Urdu Literature, 
Delhi, 1993 , 

5 Sadiq, A History of Urdu Literature, p. 34. 
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necessarily undergone by the ghazal’s ‘ashiq is understood to be ennobling, and 
the challenges of ‘ishg are thought to be at the core of the human condition. To 
strive toward negotiating them is what elevates the ‘dshig to [anti-]hero status. 
Below are a few representative examples by the great Mirza Ghalib (1797-1869). 
In the first she'r the ‘shiq speaks from beyond the grave, reporting on his thwarted 
quest while at the same time reaffirming its value: 


Yih na thi hamārī qismat kih visGl-i yar hota 
Agar aur jite rahte yaht intizar hotd 


Jt was not my fate to unite with the Beloved; yet 
Had I gone on living, I’d have kept up this same waiting. 


The ‘dshiq would have kept up ‘this same waiting’ because there is no pursuit 
more worthwhile for a human being than to seek union with the beloved. He 
would have kept up this same waiting also because it is not the beloved’s role in 
this literature to actually grant the ‘Gshiq his heart’s desire—only to promise to 
do so and then withhold or renege on the promise. If we understand the beloved 
to be divine—which is another conventional possibility—we know that humans 
‘meet their maker’ only at or after death, so it would be logically impossible for 
the ‘dshig to have united with the beloved during his life. All these layers of 
meaning would be understood by the initiated audience. 

The second verse expresses what might be called a kind of masochism, also 
conventional in this poetry: : 


‘Ishq se tabi’at ne zīst kā mazā pdyd 
Dard kī dava payt, dard-i be-dava paya’ 


From love my being gleaned 
Existence’s peculiar pleasure: 
A remedy for pain and pain incurable. 


Here, the pain is remedied (if only temporarily) by the joy of hope to which the 
beloved’s promises of a tryst give rise; while the incurable pain is love’s underlying 
status quo, the pain of living with the disappointment of all those unfulfilled 
promises. That status quo is elaborated upon in the third verse below, wherein the 
‘ashiq alludes to the ma’shiiq’s cavalier distance, but uses ambiguity as a way of 
avoiding a direct accusation. In his abject state the ghazal’s *dshig still, ideally, 
refrains from expressing outright anger or frustration—so as not to invoke the 
ma’ shliq’s fearsome wrath—{ though there are she’rs in which he comes very close): 


6 Divan-t Ghalth (Hamid Ali Khan, ed.), Lahore, 1969, p. 19, ghazal # 20, verse 1. 
7 Ibid., p 3, ghazal # 4, verse 2. 
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Ham ne mand kih tagh&fal na karoge lekin 
Khāk ho jayenge ham tum ko khabar hone tak? 


I’ve accepted [your assurance] that you won’t be neglectful 
But I could turn to dust before news of it reached you! 


News of the ‘Gshiq’s demise—his turning to dust—might be the only thing that 
could melt the beloved’s heart, but by then what use would it be? Whereas neglect 
is absolutely central to the cruelty of the (human) beloved’s conventionalised 
persona, neglect on the part of the Divine Beloved would occur not through 
harsh cruelty so much as through the indifference born of the profound separation 
between the human and the divine. In either case, the verse underlines the distance 
between the lover and the beloved. While it causes the ‘ashiq despair, the beloved 
may be only mildly aware of it, if at all. And since the ghazal is really a poetry 
focused on the ‘ashig’s point of view, the reasons behind the neglect are ultimately 
irrelevant to his suffering. 


The Issue of Gender 


In each of the three verses just presented, the identity of the beloved could be 
either human or divine, male or female, and the experience and sentiments ex- 
pressed would still ring true. But note that it is conventional for both the ‘ashiq 
and the ma’shilg to bear, grammatically, a masculine gender, though the emotions 
expressed in the ghazal are not thought to be exclusively male. On the contrary, 
they are understood to be universal, and this idea is jealously guarded, as the 
ensuing discussion will show. 

The average ghazal or film song enthusiast may or may not know that in former 
times Urdu poetry was called rekhta (the ‘scattered’ idiom), because it was 
expressed in a combination of Persian and local vernacular languages of north 
India.’ Almost certainly s/he will not know about a sub-genre of poetry called 
rekhiT, which is said to be rekhta’s counterpart, and which is the subject of this 
article. Defined simply by Ralph Russell as ‘a rather curious genre of poetry in 
which the male poet speaks in the role of a woman’, '° various other definitions of 
rekhit will be offered below as the discussion develops. 

RekAtt is interesting because, manifesting a grammatically feminine narrator 
(and usually a feminine addressee), it serves to shed light on problematic gender 
politics within the world of Urdu culture, something which both ghazal/film 


* Ibid., p. 63, ghazal # 78, verse 4. 

? ‘Rekha (as Urdu poetry was called in (Mir’s] day) was poetry on the Persian model, 
written in the lenguage of...Delhi..’: Ralph Russell and Khorshidul Islam, Three Mughal 
Poets: Mir, Sauda, Mir Hasan, London, 1968, p. 210, discussing the great ghazal poet, Mir 
Taqi Mr (1722-1910) Russell and Islam’s source is Mir’s famous tazkirah (literary biography) 
of Indian poets, Nikat us-sho'ard, Vol. 1, p 187. 3 

© Russell, The Pursuit of Urdu Literature, p. 123 
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song aficionados and scholars remain largely unaware of. Because so much of 
‘Culture’ is so profoundly and ubiquitously gendered, hegemonic reading and 
reception conventions associated with the ghazal actually work to render its 
gender politics invisible to huge audiences. It is possible for lifelong devotees of 
this art form, unaware of the existence of rekhfi, to never ask why the feminine 
gender is not used for either the ‘äshiq or the mahbiib in rekhta. They would 
almost certainly not describe the ghazal as a poetry of male homosexual love, 
and the Bombay film genre through which so many of us are inducted into the 
ghazal’s aesthetic is hardly a genre focused on celebrations of homosexual love.'' 

Yet we seem to find the absence of the feminine unremarkable. Why? This kind 
of cultural and social invisibility, hardly exclusive to the subcontinent, has been 
challenged widely in feminist scholarship over the past few decades, and the 
result has been a sea change in standard critical thinking in many fields.'? Un- 
happily, scholars and amateur consumers of Urdu have not been moved to make 
such changes in their own ways of thinking about their subject. Indeed, one 
distinguished critic has suggested that the relevance of gender to the Urdu ghazal 
is primarily a bothersome concern of foreigners; and further avers that the 
metaphorical force of ghazal convention precludes, or renders irrelevant, realities 
such as socio-cultural constructions which give rise to literary conventions. He 
goes on to suggest that intellectual concerns with these constructions are driven 
by the desire to judge the ‘political correctness’ or ‘moral soundness’ of a culture’s 
literary output.” But in sorting out the complex cultural history of Urdu love 
poetry, we should not fail to distinguish between colonial discourses that have 
shaped discussions of Urdu poetry a ‘hundred years ago and the intellectual 
discourses of our own time; nor should we equate critical reading (through the 
lens of gender or otherwise) with lack of appreciation for one’s subject or with the 
desire to denigrate rather than enhance our understanding of it. A look at even 
marginalised Urdu poetic genres illuminates the infrastructure of gender in the 


1 But see Shohini Ghosh for exercises in reading the homoerotic into the Bombay film: 
‘Hum Aapke Haiñ Koun.../: Pluralizing Pleasures of Viewership’, Social Scientist, Vol. 28 (3— 
4), March-April 2000, pp. 83-90; and idem, ‘Queer Pleasures for Queer People Love and 
Romance ın Indian Television and Popular Cinema,’ in Ruth Vanita, ed., Queering India: 
Same-Sex Love and Eroticism ın Indian Culture and Society, New York, forthcoming. 

2 Recent scholarship addressing women’s writng and women’s voices abounds, and includes 
theoretical discussion on what distinguishes male wnting from female. Too voluminous to 
rehearse here ın its entirety, a few select authors and titles are mentioned: Susie Tharu and K. 
Lalitha, eds, Women Writing in India from 600 a.c. to the Present, 2 vols, Delhi, 1997; Glona 
Goodwin Raheja and Ann Grodzins Gold, Listen to the Heron's Words: Re-umagining Gender 
and Kinship in North India, Berkeley, 1994; Lakshmi, The Face Behind the Mask; Lila Abu- 
Lughod, Veiled Sentiments Poetry and Honour in a Bedouin Society, Berkeley, 1986; Caria 
Petievich, “The Feminine Voice in the Urdu Ghazal’, Jadian Horizons, VoL 39 (1-2), 1990, pp. 
25-41. The sole such published work (of which one is aware) pertaining to Urdu literature, in 
this context, is an anthology of translations into English rather than a scholarly work. Rukhsana 
Ahmad, ed. and tr., We Sinful Women: Contemporary Urdu Feminist Poetry, London, 1993. 

B SR Faruqi, ‘Conventions of Love, Love of Conventions: Urdu Love Poetry in the 
Eighteenth Century’, Annual of Urdu Studies No. 14, 1999, pp. 1-31. 
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mainstream ghazal, and offers an opportunity to learn more about the bygone 
world(s) to which we are heir. This article seeks to incorporate such discursive 
concerns as it traces the history of recorded critical response to rekhil poetry by 
the Urdu literati. We resume, then, our discussion of normative ghazal poetics. 


Rekhta versus Rekhi 

As stated previously, rekAta is a literature narrated in the masculine voice; its 
love, idealised rather than purporting to reflect social reality, is ‘spoken’ by a 
masculine ‘shig to a grammatically masculine ma’shiig, and although s/he may 
in fact be female, explicit reference to the grammatical feminine is avoided. 
Indirections (indirect constructions) in linguistic structure as well as polite 
discourse serve the purpose admirably. Here is another illustrative example from 
Mirza Ghalib: 


Un ke dekhe se jo ā jāt hai munh par raunaq 
Voh samajhte haiñ kih bimar kā hat accha hai 


The flush that suffuses my face when I look at [her/him] 
[S/he] interprets as a sign of my return to good health.'* 


As befits love poetry in a culture which tends to value the implicit over the 
explicit in interpersonal discourse, ghazal aesthetics favour indirection. While 
this verse is about the relationship between the beloved and the ‘Ashig, the ‘story’ 
is told, so to speak, through indirect reference in the course of a more direct 
observation made to a third person or persons. Here the narrator/‘dshig uses this 
she’r as an illustrative example to impress upon ‘his’ audience just how cruelly 
‘he’ is treated by ‘his’ beloved. In some verses the beloved is addressed as ‘you’ 
but more often is referred to in the third person (‘s/he’) as we see here. 

Another indirection in this verse requires that its real subject be unpacked 
through interpretation. First, the flush on the ‘a@shig’s (‘my’) face comes from 
excessive emotion, an indication of the narrator’s lovesickness. But the con- 
ventionally cruel beloved deliberately chooses to see the flush as a sign of good 
health, thus allowing her/him to ignore her/his own implication in the ‘ashig- 
narrator’s distress. This underscores how cruel the beloved is and how long- 
suffering the ‘äshiq is. 

Yet another layer of indirection, arguably more germane to the present argument, 
is grammatical, and is brought centerstage when the verse is translated into English. 
In English, third person pronouns are necessarily gender-marked, unlike ‘voh’ 
and ‘un’ in Urdu, so the only way of retaining the Urdu original’s gender neutrality 
in English would be to translate ‘wn’ and ‘voh’ incorrectly as an inanimate ‘it’. 
Most of this verse’s audience, already steeped in ghazal convention, would auto- 
matically translate the ‘voh’ and ‘un’ into ‘she’ and ‘her(s)’, but that is a completely 
arbitrary convention, not required grammatically. 


“ Divan-e Ghalib, Delhi. 2000. ghazal # 38:5. 
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It would be grammatically correct to translate this verse in either of the two 
following ways: 


(1) From the flush that suffuses my face when I look at him 
He understands, ‘the patient’s condition is good’. 


(2) Looking at them, the face flushes red; 
They take it to mean that the sick one has recovered." 


Indeed, the only grammatically incorrect way to translate this verse would be to 
do what most people do by convention: to indicate that the person being looked 
at—and misunderstanding the flush—is a ‘she’.'* Not to overstate the obvious, 
this grammatically incorrect convention in translation has preserved the fiction 
of heterosexuality in rekhta. Its logic will be taken up later. 

Now rekhtt—the name by which pre-modem Urdu poetry narrated in the feminine 
voice has come to be called!7—is not considered at all normative, though it ob- 
serves a number of classical conventions. It is usually composed in ghazal form 
and a lot of it focuses on the expression of desire.'* However, it is associated with 
the domestic sphere of socially elite, secluded women during the late eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, and alleges to speak in the particular idiom of their 
milieu (begamdaff zaban). These two factors—its explicit gender and its social 
universe—distinguish it from rekhta’s perceived universality of en and 
relevance. 


'S In this verse ‘they’ can be read correctly and grammatically as either female or male. 

% Ironically, the first person pronoun in English ‘me/my’ is also gender-ambiguous; only 
the third person pronouns present a problem here 

1 Literally the grammatically feminine counterpart of ‘rekAta’. Cf. Firozul Lughat (Urda 
Jadtd) Lahore, n.d., p. 388: ‘Woh nazm jo auratof kf boll meñ kaha ja’e’ (that verse which is 
spoken in women’s idiom); and John T. Platts, A Dictionary of Urdi, Classical Hind? and 
English, New Delhi, 1977, p. 611: ‘Hindustan: verse wntten in the language of women, and 
expressing the sentiments, &c peculiar to them. (The two principal writers in this idiom are 
the poets Rangin and Jan Sahib)’. 

UT lice vaina os barai oa a Fir GE US hall dane Of a Taw ae Ta Sa. 
the genre’s best-known poets. Rangin’s Dfvdn-i Angekhtah comprises 88 ghazals (650 she’rs), 
five times the number of mubd'T or masnavı verses, seven to eight tumes the number of verses 
in the dIvdn's single panegyric (qasīdT) [sic], and about 10 times the number of lines in 
mukhammas form (14 five-line stanzas). Insha’s Diwin-i Rekhit (see Kullrytt-1 Insha, Lucknow, 
1876, pp. 185-219) contains about the same: 90 ghazals and some 25-30 autonomous she'rs 
(gita’at) as well as 175 lines of rubd’T, magnavt, pahell, and other assorted verses. Jan Sahib 
has two fall dlvdn’s in rekhsT and a third dīvän that appears to be a compilation of whatever 
was not collected in the first two. There are 232 ghazals in Jan Shahib’s first dīväān and 71 
ghazals in the second; six poems ın mukhammas form, four of them untitled (a total of 35 five- 
line stanzas) and two shahr äshobs in mukhammas, one of which is 42 stanzas in length and the 
otber 15, two laments (vadsokht) ın musgddas form (s1x- line stanzas), one 39 stanzas in length 
and the other väsokht of 18 stanzas; a 39-verse qasīda as well as a seven-verse qita’ and a 
three-verse gita’. See Muhammad Mubin Naqvi, Tarfkh-i Rekht! Ma'a Divan-i Jan Sahib, 
Allahabad, nd 
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RekhtT's reputed creator was Sa’adat Yar Khan ‘Rangin’ (‘the Colourful’) [d. 
1834/5],!° a poet associated in the critical literature with Lucknow, as is the genre 
itself. RekAff is not associated with other cultural centres, although the major 
rekhti-gos (authors of rekAff), during the course of their career(s), often spent as 
much time in Delhi or Rampur or other places as they did in Lucknow. Among the 
most famous, besides Rangin, were Insha Allah Khan ‘Insha’ (‘God Willing’) [d. 
1817], Qalandar Bakhsh ‘Jur’at’ (the ‘Audacjous’) [d. 1810] and Mir Yar ‘Ali 
Khan ‘Jan Sahib’ [1818-18867]. 

Some facts crucial to rek4fi are that Rangin is said to have adapted rekAnt from 
the idiom of the women of ill-repute with whom he spent his youth consorting, 
and that Jan Sahib is said to have dressed himself ‘like a woman and recited 
verses in the accent and gestures peculiar to them, much to the amusement of his 
audience’ .” This sort of ‘biographical’ information has done much to determine 
the space marked out for rekAst in Urdu literature—a severely marginalised one. 
The third bit of information, mentioned initially herein, but generally omitted 
from critical literature, is that both rek&it’s ‘T and its ‘you’ are usually feminine. 
The following are a few she’rs by Rangin and Insha: 


Terī tū th nah rahfī hai bhala jis tis se 
Phir yih ky@ft karfi hai Rangtn ka to mazkir Dada! 


When you don’t so much as say a word to him, Dada [Nurse] 
‘Why do you keep on mentioning Rangin’s name? 

(Rangin) 

MangiingT ādhī rat ko sar kholkar du’a 

‘Amen’ ke kahne ke liye aur ik jānī rahe!” 


Halfway through the night, with open heart [head] 
I'll plead this blessing: 

Let there be another soul left to say ‘Amen’! 
(Insha) 


Tis pairà meñ utht hilt mirt jan gayt 
Mat sită mujh ko dogand, tiri qurbān gay 


This throb below has nearly killed me 
Dear One, don’t tease so, you’ ve already done me in! 


» (Rangin) 


'? Andalib Shadani, however, discusses the rival claims for Insha Allab Khan ‘Insha’ as the 
creator of rekAsT, in his essay, ‘Rekhi ka Mud in Andalib Shadani, Tahglg kf Raushan! Meñ, 
Lahore, 1963, pp 91-104. Rather contradictorily, Shadani quotes Insha’s treatise on poetics, 
Daryð-ı Lagifat (1807), which seems to support Rangin as he creator of rekAri. 

X Sadiq, A History of Urdu Literature, p. 197. 

1! Divan-t Rangin-o Insha, p. 20, Rangin ghazal # 2, verse 7. 

2 Ibid, p 146, Insha ghazal # 63, verse 1. 

7 Ibid., p 51, Rangin ghazal # 63, verse 1. 
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Bajt, tum chahti ho bandi se kaisa ikhlas? 
Ajt, do kuvariyoAt meñ nauj ho aisd ikhlas!* 


Sister, what sort of affection do you want from this poor slave? 
Oh Ma’am, God forbid that there be such 

Love between two maids! 

(Insha) 


From these verses it is clear why rekhyT is associated with the zenand. The use of 
terms of address like bajf (literally, elder sister), dada (nurse), bandi and vdrt 
(slave, servant) indicate women’s speech, as does the rich catalogue of idiomatic 
expression (muhdvare) employed voluminously in rekAff collections. The term 
‘dogdna’, which appears in the third verse above, is particular to rekAsf and 
indicates not only an intimate, but even an erotic, relationship between the speaker 
and the person so addressed. 


Culture and Poetry in Lucknow and Rekiyi’s Early Reception ` 


To Rangin and his contemporaries, rekhiT doubtless represented an exciting 
innovation in a talent-glutted cultural marketplace. By the end of the eighteenth 
century the city of Lucknow had established itself firmly as a major cultural 
centre (markaz). Indeed, it was second in status only to Delhi, the Mughal capital. 
Delhi had seen hard times through much of the eighteenth century as a result of 
invasions by Persians, Afghans, Marathas and Europeans. As the seat of Awadh, 
north India’s largest spin-off state from a decentralising Mughal Empire, Lucknow 
was home to legions of refugee nobility and artists from Delhi and its environs. 
Though himself a refugee from Delhi, Mirza Sulaiman Shikoh established a court 
for himself in Lucknow, and he and the ruling nawabs of Awadh offered lavish 
patronage to scores of poets and other artists from all over northern India, and 
made Lucknow ‘the place to be’.® In addition to the rekhs poets already men- 
tioned, Lucknow had other literary luminaries like Siraj-ud Din Khan-i ‘Arz? 
(‘Desire’) [d. 1756], Mirzi Muhammad Rafi ‘Sauda’ (‘Frenzied’) [d. 1780], the 
great Mir Taqi ‘Mir’ [d. 1810], and Shaikh Ghulam Hamdani ‘Mushafi’ (Collector 
of Volumes’) [d. 1824]. Great monuments were being built, schools and centres of 
Islamic learning were thriving, and literature was in a ferment. Some of Delhi’s ~ 
erstwhile elite were actively engaged in the process of ‘perfecting’ Urdu in 
Lucknow so as to cultivate an indigenous literary language to rival Persian. This 
process is referred to in the histories as islah-i zaban.* The standard literary 


* Ibid., p 121, Insha ghazal # 42, verse 1. 

B See Petievich, Assembly of Rivals, and C.M. Naim and Caria Petievich, ‘Urdu in Lucknow, 
Lucknow in Urdu’, in Violette Graff, ed., Lucknow: Memories of a City, New Delhi, 1997, pp. 
165-80, for a fuller discussion of Lucknow’s milieu during this penod. 

* This aspect of Lucknow’s history has been widely celebrated in Urdu and English’ Insha 
Allah Khan’s Daryd-1 Lasafat (1807), purportedly the first linguistic and literary treatise on 
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genres of the Perso-Arabic tradition were flourishing under Urdu masters and the 
sense of rivalry among them for patronage drove cultural production to new 
heights. 

Around the turn of the nineteenth century, Sa’adat Yar Khan ‘Rangin’ intro- 
duced rekhfi into this milieu. The son of a Persian nobleman, 7 Rangin seems to 
have migrated to Lucknow from Delhi, weaving a circuitous path that was typical 
of artists in search of asylum and patronage during those turbulent times. By way 
of introduction to his literary innovation, Rangin explains that, in the course of 
a wild-and misspent youth, he consorted extensively with the famous courtesans 
of the day.” In their company he developed familiarity with and appreciation of 
their particular idiom. The pithiness of their expression and their wit so impressed 
him that he decided to compose poetry in this ‘ladies’ language’ (begamătī zaban)” 
and to call his collected poems ‘rekhtT . The combination of its ferninine narrator 
and its begamari idiom gave rekhs its generic distinctiveness.” Indications are 
that this immediately popular style of poetry was accepted quite unproblem- 
atically into Lucknow’s thriving milieu. Anecdotal sources suggest that Rangin 
recited his rekhrt for the general delight and deléectation of the Lakhnavi elite.*! 
It is noteworthy, for instance, that no less a literary master than Rangin’s com- 
panion, Insha Allah Khan ‘Insha’, also composed a collection (dfvdn) of such 
poems; and the significant literary reputation of Jan Sahib (d. 18867) largely rests 
on rekhfī. Our few extant scholarly sources offer numerous other names which are 
identified as versifiers in rekk,” though few of them are known today. The very 
fact that so many names can be found and so little poetic output can be connected 
with them speaks volumes about how attitudes toward this poetry have changed. 


Urdu, makes a point of attributing to Delhi’s erstwhile elite leadership in Lucknow’s cultural 
efflorescence See also Abdul Halim Shara, Gucishta Lakhna’u: E.S. Harcourt and Husain 
Fakhr, trs, Lucknow: The Last Phase of an Onental Culture, Boulder, 1976; Naim and Petievich, 
‘Urdu in Lucknow, Lucknow ın Urdu’, and Peuevich, Assembly of Rivals. 

D Indrani Chatterjee points out that ‘although Rangin’s father was ennobled by the end of 
his life, [he] had begun as a slave-boy in the household of the Mughal governor of Lahore’. 
(Personal communication, September 2000). 

™ While the histones associate courtesan culture especially with Lucknow, it actually 
flourished all over India. Rangin speaks of himself as a poet of Shahjahanabad (Delhi), 
though later histories associate him with Lucknow See Sa’adat Yar Khan ‘Rangin’, Majälıs- 
t Rangin, Lucknow, 1929. 

Ə For more information on begamätf zaban see especially Gail Minanlt, ‘Begamat zubän: 
Women's language and culture in nineteenth-century Delhi’, India International Centre Quar- 
terly, Vol. 9 (2); and idem, ‘Other Voices, Other Rooms. The View from the Zenana’, 10 Nita 
Kumar. ed., Women as Subjects: South Asian Histories, New Delhi, 1994, pp. 108-24 

© Like rekhta, most rekhfT is composed in ghazal form, but there do exist poems in other 
genres as well See footnote 13 above. 

` Sabir ‘Al Khan, Sa’adat Yar Khan Rangin, Karachi, 1954, p. 95. 

X See especially Irfan Abbası, Tarkirah-i Sho’ard-t Rekhít, Lucknow, 1989; Muhammad 
Mubin Naqvi, 7arfkh-i Rekhft Ma'a Divdn-1 Jan Sahib; Sibt-1 Muhammad Naqvi, /ntkhab-i 
Rekht, Lucknow, 1983; and Khalil Ahmed Siddiqi, Rekhrt kå Tangtdt Mutdla’ah, Lucknow, 
1974. 
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In contrast to the apparently unproblematic early reception of rekAvT as a literary 
innovation, moralistic judgements and a great deal of evasion characterise twen- 
tieth century critical writing on the subject.” It has received very little scholarly 
attention in a literary culture nearly obsessed with its own past and present; 
aficionados cannot claim a familiarity with rekkff equal to their expertise with 
rekhta, because ıt is so difficult to lay hands on the poetic texts themselves. 
Rekhff does not appear on the syllabi for university level degree programmes;™ 
and, with one exception, it cannot be purchased nowadays in published form, 
and then, too, only in an expurgated anthology.* Although references can be 
found to several critical works published during 1930-89, successive visits over 
the past few years to Urdu bazaars and institutions dedicated to the promotion of 
Urdu have yielded almost nothing in the way of rekhiT poems.” Institutions 
dedicated to republishing out-of-print collected works (kulliyäāt) of classical poets 
routinely omit the rek4fi as well as other genres determined by publishers to be 
inappropriate for common consumption. They thereby leave incomplete (nd- 
mukammal) the advertised ‘complete works’ of a number of canonised poets.*’ I 
have so far located only three copies of Rangin’s rekhfi collection (called Divan- 
i Angekhtah) in the course of researching this genre. Two are held not in India or 
Pakistan, but in the British Library in London, in unpublished manuscript form, 
and are very difficult to access; the third, published in 1924 in Badayun, was 


Y This is evident in all the standard literary histories and in lesser known critical works as 
well. See footnote 2 above 

™ A perusal of personally held copies shows that rekift is omitted from current M.A. syllabi 
for both Delhi University and Punjab University, Lahore. 

3 Sibt-1 Muhammad Naqvi, Intikhadb-i Rekhtt, Lucknow, 1983 (a selected anthology). 
Tamkeen Kazmi, Tazkirah-1 Rekht!, Hyderabad, 1930; and Irfan Abbasi, RekAtl ka Tanqldt 
Mu,dla'ah, Lucknow, 1989 represent the earliest and most recent critical works of which I am 
aware, in Urdu on the subject of rekhrt. Neither was available at any bookshop or Urdu library 
in Delhi or Lahore during sustained efforts by this wnter between November 1997 and 
October 2000. 

“In a July 1999 interview with the director of one such major institution, where I was not 
granted access to the archive itself, he apologised that there would be nothing in his custody 
of use to me—as the poets I mentioned were highly reputable—and referred me instead to a 
gentleman known to have a large collection of pornography! The director is himself a disun- 
guished man of Urdu letters. 

“ The Majlis-e Taraqqi-e Adab [Society for the Advancement of Literature] in Lahore, 
though it ıs to be lauded for the beautful editions it has produced dunng the past years of 
eighteenth and nineteenth century poets, 18a particular offender. I have been told by its direc- 
tor that there are no plans to complete the final volumes of kulliyät of poets like Insha, who 
was highly reputed as a rekhfa-go but who also wrote rekhil. The Kulllydt-1 Jur’at, including 
his two infamous Chap{I Namas (Tribad Testumonials) had to be published ın Italy and is not 
available in South Asia, as far as I have been able to determine. Indian or Pakistani scholars of ° 
Urdu must travel to Europe or North America, at great expense and hardship, to avail themselves 
of the meagre scholarly resources ın existence. 
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found in the Maulana Azad Library, Aligarh.* The search in private collections is 
ongoing, but it is fair to say that this is a body of poetry nearly unavailable to the 
general public; whereas rekhta, Urdu poetry in general, especially in ghazal 
form, is just about ubiquitous. 

Secondary materials are a little more accessible and consist mostly of passing 
comments in literary histories. The following is a fair representation of what they 
have to say: 


Rekhff is a badndm (disreputable) genre of Urdu poetry which is thought to 
serve especially for the expression of women’s particular emotions and generic 
concerns in women’s idiom....” 


A slightly less benign, yet also representative, pronouncement has been that: 


Rekhtf is mostly a woman speaking to another about her delusions and anxieties, 
the infidelity of husbands or the daring of her companions who ventured into 
social taboos. ... Rekhfī never attained respectability and often sunk [sic] into 
vulgarity, catering for those who sought decadent pleasure. It is, however, 
useful for a study of the miserable life the womenfolk led under the feudal 
order, and the resultant discontent and the evil it bred. Linguistically, it provides 
a convenient collection of the idioms of the women of the time.” 


The discrepancy between the early acceptance and the later distaste for rekhiT 
may seem, at first glance, to be anomalous. A judicious probe into the cultural 
constructions of gender can, however, resolve much of that anomaly, and can 
shed a fair amount of light on the logic of its rejection by Urdu literature’s modem 
custodians. 

Such dismissive explanations of the genre’s concerns as a ‘depraved’ by-product 
of ‘the feudal order’ deflect the reader’s attention away from a critique of patriarchy 
that 1s crying out for attention here. It seems to me that rekAri is better explained 
as a by-product of patnarchy’s cultural constrictions than as a by-product of 
gender oppression under feudalism. After all, gender oppression under patriarchy 
is alive and well in post-feudal South Asia no less than in the rest of the world, 
and continues to be both witnessed and documented. The critical orientation we 
see reflected here—that of laying the blame for all social ills on feudalism—is 


~“ Onental Ms. 385, entry No. 74, pp. 40-41; and entry No. 183, U. 82, pp 94-95 of 
Blumhardt's Catalogue of the Hindi, Panjabi and Hindustani Manuscripts in the Library of 
the British Museum, Bntsh Museum, London, 1899. In November 2000, I was finally able to 
obtain a photocopy of the rekh/t dīvāns of Rangin and Insha published by the Nizami Press, 
Badayun, 1924, from the Maulana Azad Library, Aligarh Muslim University. 

» Dr. Hafeez Qateel, ‘Dakan meñ Rekhi! ka Irtiqa’, Majdlla-i Usmantya, Dakani Adab 
Number, Hyderabad, 1964, p. 139 

® Zaidi, A History of Urdu Literature, p. 137. 
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consistent with the programme of the Progressive Writers’ Association*! which 
greatly influenced Urdu literature during the middle of the twentieth century. In 
‘Progressive’ writing we see cogent critiques of class but not of gender, despite 
much space being given over to the plight of women. One might also note that 
categorising ‘lesbianism’ as a social ill is quite consistent with the analytical 
terms of the Progressive Writers’ Movement, which simultaneously rebelled 
against the suppression/sublimation of (hetero-)sexuality and repudiated the 
gender oppression of the old social order. As in Zaidi’s remarks above, the critique 
of feudalism remains profoundly homophobic, attributing homoeroticism to 
feudal decadence and its expression by parda-nashin women as a last recourse, 
in the face of neglect by men. This can be seen, for example, in Krishan Chander’s 
Introduction to Ismat Chughtai’s short story collection, Chotef (1962) where he 
‘apologises’ for Ismat’s ‘lesbian’ story, ‘Lihaf (Quilt), by saying that any red- 
blooded woman would seek recourse in other women if neglected, as the story’s 
main character was, by a husband more interested in young men. (We may also 
note that the husband is not called a homosexual, but a trans-sexual, a Aljrd, by 
Krishen Chander, thus displaying ignorance, or intolerance, of male homosexual- 
ity.) 

To offer the promised critique of patriarchy we need to return to a discussion of 
standard ghazal convention. i 


Rekhf, ‘Ishq and Ambiguity 


Perhaps, the crucial problem posed by rekhf is this: when a ‘woman’ addresses an 
unambiguously feminine beloved, ‘she’ challenges the central axiom of Urdu 
love poetry, which is that the identity of the beloved be ambiguous, both in terms 
of gender and in human versus divine terms (in other words, the beloved ought, 
theoretically, to be readable as either human or divine). While this makes sense 
for a religious culture in which the divine is not embodied, the ostensibly gender 
neutral ‘he’ of rekhta works out to be less than benign for the expression of 
feminine desire. To translate the pronoun ‘vok’ as ‘he’—though voh can refer to 
‘he’, ‘she’ or ‘it’—-would be the only socially sanctioned method because the 
Urdu readership would object to using the English translation of ‘she’ for voh in 
a neutral context. 

The point has been made that, conventionally and in material fact, Urdu poetry 
has been the provenance of men and its domain masculine: the poets are men, the 


4l The Progressive Wniters'Association (PWA) was officially convened at Lucknow in 1936, 
and the keynote address was made by the writer Prem Chand, who did not live out the year. 
In this address he spoke of the need for Indian writing to address the concerns and lived social 
realibes of the people Most of the prominent writers of Hind: as well as Urdu from the middle 
part of the twentieth century were associated at one ume or another with the PWA, which had 
bad chapters in Pakistan and India and bore a decidedly nationalist and leftist orientation. For 
more on the PWA see Russell, The Pursuu of Urdu Literature, Ch. 13, pp. 204-28; and Sadiq, 
A History of Urdu Literature, pp 534-35. 
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narrator-lover/hero speaks in the masculine, and the beloved is referred to in the 
masculine gender as well. Even when physical attributes are described, and 
strongly suggest a female person, the beloved is referred to in Urdu as ‘he’.” As 
indicated, this is contrary to the conventions for reading the ghazal in English 
translation, where the ambiguous beloved will be referred to as ‘she’ even though 
her attributes be masculine. Here are two examples of ambiguous desire commonly 
expressed in rekhta, one more abstract and one less so. Both were written, again, 
by Ghalib: 


Nind us kī hai dimagh us kd hai rdtef us Kt haiñ 
Teri zulfeñ jis ke bāzū par pareshafi ho ga’tR* 


Sleep is [his], peace of mind is [his], the very nights are [his] 

Upon whose shoulder lie strewn your scattered tresses [rumpled locks?]. 
Zikr us part-vash kā aur phir baydn apna 

Ban gayd raqīb akhir tha jo rizdan apna“ 


Mention of that fairy-faced one— 
and my elaborations—. 
have made a rival of my confidant. 


In neither of these verses do we see compromised the ambiguity of gender or 
humanity/divinity in either the lover or the beloved. Any one can claim them and 
identify with the desire they both express, irrespective of whether the lover is 
male or female, human or divine. 

With (masculine) humans in search of the divine (probably conceived of as 
genderless but referred to in the masculine) there is little place left for female 
humans, or even for the feminine principle. RekAta has served for centuries as a 
central icon of cultural identity and self-esteem among South Asian Muslims. Its 
elevated value hinges on the aesthetic of ‘ishq as the most noble of human 
endeavours, and this aesthetic was developed over several centuries in the context 
of a rich mystical tradition, that of Sufism. Perfecting oneself as an ‘äshig is seen 
as the only true path towards unity with the divine; and the presumption that the 
ultimate beloved is the divine has been Urdu love poetry’s best defence against 
the austere and conservative forces of religious authority which might otherwise 
have tried to squelch it (along with other arts manifesting an extravagance of 
passion). Such as a defence has been augmented by conventions which insist that 
the physical aspects of passion remain sublimated. Claiming the human—divine 


“ This problematic 1s discussed in some detail in Carla Petievich, ‘The Feminine Voice in 
the Urdu Ghazal’, Indian Horizons, Vol. 39 (1-2), 1990, pp. 25-41. 

43 Divan-i Ghalib (Hamid Alı Khan, ed.), p. 90, ghazal # 111, verse 8. 

“ Ibid., p. 36, ghazal # 43, verse 1. 
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divide as its ultimate subject, its ultimate reality,“ rekAta is a poetry of love in 
exquisite separation. 

Not so rekhtī. Neither sublimated passion nor love in separation—let alone 
gender ambiguity—are its forte. The emotions expressed are understood to result 
from the social reality of women being thrown together, which is exactly the 
opposite of the separation on which ‘true love’ (‘ishq-i hagiqt) is predicated. The 
following rekhf poem by Rangin may serve as an illustration of that which the 
critics condemn. It takes the form of sardpd (literally ‘head-to-foot’), in which the 
beloved’s beauty is enumerated by the ‘ashig; and while it conforms otherwise to 
normative ghazal poetics, both the ‘äshıq and the beloved are of feminine gender: 


Hai gi meri dogdnd kī sajavat khast All decked out, my other half is 
Chunpa’i rang ghazab tis pe khichavat khasr® something special: 
Her complexion’s golden, her 
figure splendid to match! 


Sar ke ta’viz sitam aur fateh pech ‘aJtb ` That forehead gem’s a killer! the 
Bal mehke hu’e chofi kt gandhavat khasi™ braided coiff a wonder: 
Her perfumed hair and fragrant 
forelock choice. 
Sab se guftdr khudi sab se nirdli nik-suk In speech she’s like no other, 
Dant tasvir haiñ misst kī jamavat khast™ from toenails to hair-plait 
unique: 


Those powdered-black teeth 
complete the picture! 


Kurti jalt kī pari sar pe dupattah achha How lovely on her body lies her 
Qahr pajama aur angTyd kī kasdvat khast® lace chemise! 
Her head-scarf’s really super— 
Those tight pajamas and bod- 
ice torment me! 


Naz zebindah haya Gfat-o ‘ishvah jadi Even her blandishments. en- 
Ghamza voh zulm-ada aur rukhavat khas?° chant me; her side-glances 
cast calamity 


The winks are cruel, her cool- 
ness private torture. 


© ‘Ishq expressed toward the divine beloved is known as ‘true love’ (‘ishg-i haqlgt); while 
love for a human, being only an approximation of divine love, 1s called ‘metaphorical love’ 
(‘ishg-e majāzī). 

“ Divan-ı Rangin-o Insha, pp. 49-50, Rangin ghazal # 60, verse 1. 

 Ibid., pp. 49-50, Rangin ghazal # 60, verse 2. 

“ Ibid., pp. 49-50, Rangin ghazal # 60, verse 3. 

” Ibid., pp. 49-50, Rangin ghazal # 60, verse 7. 

æ Tbid., pp. 49-50, Rangin ghazal # 60, verse 12. 
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Ky@fi na aise se phanse dil A Jt insaf karo How could the heart not be en- 
Guftagit sahr.kamar khiib lagavat khas?’! snared? 
Dear One, have mercy! 
Your discourse casts a spell, 
your waist is gorgeous, 
Our intimacy exquisite. 


Päa'oñ meñ kafish bhabhika voh magharraq nadir Those foot slippers are gilded a 
Sar-o qad aur hai raanof kī dhulavat khast rare, brilliant red; 

Tall and willowy is her build 

but deliciously curvy her 


thighs! 
Sab se sab b&t khudi sab se anokht guftär She’s unlike all others in all 
Sab se poshāk alag sab se sajavat khast® things, 
Her speech strange and marvel- 
lous! 


Her costume distinct from all 
others, her adornments ex- 
quisite. 


Us kā aghar kariifi tujh se maifi kya kyä Rangin? How might I ever convey her to 
Dast-o på zor meñ mehndi kī rachāvat khas™ you, Rangin? 
From hand to foot she’s formid- 
` able, hued ın henna! 


Consistent with the critical remarks cited above, this poem in ‘women’s idiom’ 
(auraton kī bolt) is generally light and racy in tone, often suggestive, occasionally 
salaclous—some might even consider it obscene.* All these characteristics seem 
to be understood as part and parcel of what it means for women to express 
themselves, and here is where gender analysis is illuminating. Whether or not the 
critics are correct that this is what rekhtf is all about, raciness and salaciousness 
would seem to compromuse the idealised and ennobled construction of the Urdu 
lyric’s standard diction as it is thought to be embodied in rekhta. Of course, 
suggestiveness is no stranger to rekhta (nor, to be perfectly candid, is occasional 
lewdness)—it is more that lewdness and off-colour suggestion do not reflect the 
ideals with which the ghazal is imbued and, therefore, do not get presented as 
good representations of rekhta. The condition of rekhft being narrated in the 
feminine voice both is and is not, simply, what distinguishes rekhti from rekhta. 
Explicitly that may be the case; implicity, however, they are separated by a large 


* Jbid. pp 49-50, Rangin ghazal # 60. verse 14. 

“ Ibid., pp 49-50, Rangin ghazal # 60. verse 16 

‘5 Ibid.. pp 49-50, Rangin ghazal # 60. verse 17 

“4 Tbid.. pp 49-50. Rangin ghazal # 60. verse 18 

* But see Petievich. “The Feminine Voice in the Uidu Ghazal’. in which north Indian sehAlT 
is disunguished from Dakani poetry in the feminine 
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number of associations arising from the very presence of ‘her’ voice. What is it 
that the feminine voice gives rise to? 

It is possible that critical characterisations of rekhf as decadent may be based 
on its generally informal/immodest speech, on its allusions to flirtations with 
servant boys, or to fantasies about males from outside the household espied 
across the rooftops, all of which do find a place in this corpus. But even more than 
its casual tone and (heterosexual) naughtiness, a huge ‘problem’ with rekAfi surely 
lies in its loss of gender ambiguity. The logical extension of this absence of 
ambiguity in the identity of the ‘ashiq identity and that of the ma’shiig leads us 
to the fact that rekhil’s erotic expression is often female-to-female. The previously 
quoted ‘particular emotions’ and ‘decadent pleasure’ of ‘venturing into social 
taboos’ must surely be allusions to the obvious but implicitly indicated erotic 
relationship between rekhsi’s feminine ‘Gshig and ‘her’ beloved such as is manifest 
in this sarāpā. Is this the logical extension of women expressing emotion? 
Certainly it would seem to dismiss rekAta’s fiction of non-gender-specific lovers 
as heterosexual. And how are the custodians of Urdu culture to deal with ‘lesbian’ 
poetry? 

My reading is that the critics draw no meaningful distinction between 
‘lesbianism’ and the ‘particular emotions of women’; to them, these emotions— 
and the ‘particular concerns’ of women—constitute decadent pleasure and are 
necessarily socially taboo, rendering rekAft illegitimate as poetry. Though he 
makes no explicit mention of lesbian eroticism, one distinguished critic illustrates 
my assertion perfectly by stating that: ‘As a general rule, wherever the female 
body or dress or manners are described in specifically female terms...the level of 
poetry is low and the tone is devoid of the true tension of experience. * 


Poetic Parda 


Deductive reasoning leads us back to a truth that is patently obvious anyway, 
which is that polite discourse and legitimate poetry are a male domain. In Urdu’s 
pre-modern literary world, gender segregation (parda) was so widespread a social 
phenomenon that it might not seem particularly remarkable. But it is worth 
remarking that the institution of parda removes women not only from public 
space but also from expressive space, from the sphere of literature and the ex- 
pression of ıdeas. In other words, (in addition to the obsessions with honour that 
continue to symbolically rationalise the practice of gender segregation), actual 
physical segregation of women from the public sphere has worked to remove 
them from the imagined community of Urdu speakers, a community arguably 
created and reiterated through the recitation of ghazal poetry. When ‘women’ 
speak, as in reķhtt, they do not express ‘ishq so much as mundane, even trivial, 


“SR. Faruqi, ‘Expression of the Indo-Muslim Mind in Urdu Ghazal’, in idem, The Secret 
Mirror: Essays on Urdu Poetry, Delhi. 1981, p 30 
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concerns. This renders rekhff of some sociological interest, as.the critics note; but 
that interest is quite distinct from the realm of universal human striving toward 
transcendence that makes rekhta such a prestigious vehicle of cultural expression. 

Female authorship is nearly non-existent in the annals of pre-modern Urdu 
poetry.” It has canonised no female poets. Indeed, there have been no women 
writers of repute until well into the twentieth century. Even these authors tend 
overwhelmingly to write prose% in a tradition that favours poetry over any 
other form of literature, and over most other art forms as well.” There are fewer 
than a handful of reputed women scholars of Urdu even today. Thus, any poetry 
authored by ‘women’, speaking in ‘women’s language’, or purporting to be about 
women, is necessarily ‘of a low level’ and represents an anomaly; it must neces- 
sarily be segregated from the more public, normative world of rekhta. No wonder 
that, in our time, rekhffis a thoroughly marginalised body of literature. 

Among the reasons why poetry as an ‘expressive medium is valued over just 
about all others in Islamicate cultures is that it represents a bridge between the 
private and the public. The ghazal legitimises the public expression of intimate 
emotions, an act that would otherwise be socially unacceptable. ‘Neutral’ gender 
conventions deflect what might otherwise be a highly personal experience, pro- 
tecting (whose?) particular privacy and metaphorically Teiterating the social 
practice of parda. oa 

One of the great ironies in all this is that, though narrated by one ‘woman’ who 
usually addresses another in intimate terms, our only existing records indicate 
that rekhil was recited by male poets (sometimes in female dress) to a male 


5 No female poet ıs ever mentioned in standard anthologies of the classical Urdu canon. 
There exist a few, rare anthologies of women poets housed in archives, but they are clearly 
defined as ‘female poets in Urdu’ rather than ‘Urdu poets’. An example of this can be seen on 
the title page of one such anthology, Bahdnstan-i Naz, compiled by Hakim Fasıhud Din Ranj 
(d. 1885) in the 1870s and reissued at Lahore in 1965 from the Majlis Taraqqi-i Adab. The 
subtitle reads, ‘Tarkirah-1 Sha’irat’ (not ‘sho'ard’, the masculine form of the word for ‘poct’), 
and the introduction descnbes the project as extraordinary. The first pre-modern Urdu ‘poetess’ 
to have been published in English seems to have been Mahlaga Bai Chanda, a courtesan of 
eighteenth-nineteenth century Hyderabad. See Tharu and Lalitha, Women Writing in India. 

™ The earliest such writers to gain acclaim would include (but not necessarily be limited to) 
Rashid Jehan, Khadija Mastur, Hajira Masroor, Ismat Chugtai and Qurratulain Hyder. This 
tule has begun to erode during the last quarter of the twentieth century, with the modern can- 
on now including such famous female poets as Parveen Shakir, Zehra Nigah and the overtly 
feminist poets Kishwar Naheed (b 1940) and Fahmida Riaz (b. 1945). The absence of female 
wrung also characterises the Perso-Arabic tradition, from which Urdu consciously draws its 
lineage But these exceptions and its cultural roots do not alter the rule of Urdu poetry and 
scholarship as an overwhelmingly male domain. 

P Shoarb Hashmi made succinct allusion to this phenomenon during the course of a review 
of women in drama. He said that ‘Muslim civilization was not interested in the drama, one way 
or another. and the dramatic conflict was worked out instead in poetry’, thus rendering other 
literary forms inelevant See ‘Women in Drama’, in Kishwar Naheed, ed , Women: Myth and 
Realities. Lahore. 1994. pp 299-314 
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audience.” Women were, as one writer has observed, quite incidental to this 
‘women’s poetry’.*! Yet it does seem remarkable that two centuries ago, during an 
expansive period in Urdu culture, men were open to exploring the notion of a 
distinct female experience; during the past century, however, that openness has 
been replaced by an anxiety so deep as to lead Urdu’s (male) elite to condemn all 
poetic expression—real or imagined—of women’s experience in the feminine 
< voice as delusional, decadent, or ‘of a low level’. Unhappily, what men could 
imagine about the experience of being a woman was limited to the petty quotidian 
concerns of the zendnd or the mischief to which they felt seclusion inevitably 
gave rise. But the insdniyat (humanity) of women is not explored in rekhs, though 
a gender neutral insaniyat (by which we understand or assume the insan to be 
male) is, as we have said, the cornerstone of rekhta. ; 

The anxiety to which we draw attention here is doubtless felt much more 
acutely by today’s literati than by the rekhiT poets of yesteryear, because they 
were not obliged to face the onslaught against Muslims from the Hindu right 
which is so prevalent in our times. Simultaneously, the Muslim right, the world 
over, increases its regulation of feminine expression, understanding such expres- 
sion to be a point of marked vulnerability for the community as a whole. Surely 
the diminished availability of reķhfT publications in bookstores, libraries and 
even university syllabi reflects this anxiety. And while battening down the hatches 
may be understandable, its intellectual viability is questionable. 


The Gender Politics of Male versus Female Homoeroticism 


The ghazal’s gender-ambiguous normative conditions create an expressive 
environment quite receptive to male homoeroticism, as some scholars have 
discussed,@ but they tend to close the door to an expression of female homo- 
eroticism. Without rehearsing the growing literature on the subject, let us say that 
during the past century or so reformists and colonial commentators have been 
concerned with the extent of homoeroticism in the ghazal and how poorly that 
reflects on Indo-Muslim culture as a whole. More recently, voices have been 
raised to confirm its existence in the face of prudish denials; other voices have 
risen up in celebration; and still others to put bomoeroticism in a strictly literary 
context incidental to social practice. Insofar as this topic has been taken up by 


© Perhaps the best-known example of this comes in Farhatullah Baig’s depiction of a poetic 
assembly (mushd'irah) in Dihl kt Akhirt Shama’ (Delhi, 1934), translated by Akhter Qamber 
as The Last Mushā'ua of Delhi, New Delhi, 1979 

“| Adnenne Copithorne, Poet in Drag: The Phenomenon of Rekhti, unpublished paper 

©C.M Naim, ‘The Theme of Pederastic Love in Premodern Urdu Poetry’ ın Muhammad 
Umar Memon, Studies in the Urdu Ghazal and Prose Fiction, Madison, 1979; Frances W. 
Pritchett, ‘Convenuon in the Classical Urdu Ghazal: The Case of Mir’, Journal of South Asian 
and Middle Eastern Studies, Vol. 3(1), Fall 1979, pp. 60-77, and Tang Rahman, ‘Boy-Love 
in the Urdu Ghazal’, Annual of Urdu Studies, No. 7, 1990, pp 1-20. 

6’ Naim. ‘The Theme of Pederastic Love’ Pritchett, “Convention 10 the Classical Urdu 
Ghazal’; Rahman. ‘Boy-Love in the Urdu Ghazal’: Faruqi. ‘Conventions of Love’. Ruth 
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critics, they have confined themselves to discussions of male homoeroticism and 
to rekhta; as far as I can tell, neither the theoretical possibility of a feminine 
‘Ashiq nor the genre of rekhti has ever entered into these discussions: This is the 
case even though two of the most distinguished critics 10 have written on the 
subject are clearly aware of rekhfi’s existence. 

All disclaimers aside, the gender-ambiguity achieved through the ghazal’s 
conventionalised masculinity lends itself easily to the ‘safe’ expression of male 
homoeroticism. No subversion of convention is necessary, and there is ample 
documentation of these conventional possibilities having been exploited by 
male poets who were, to varying degrees, homoerotically inclined.” But to express 
female homoeroticism, by contrast, is to abandon gender neutrality, and to subvert 
entirely the ghazal’s central conventions and, by extension, its aesthetics. RekAsi 
makes it possible to give voice to such emotions, but does so on pain of ostracism 
from the entire universe of ideas associated with rekhta, that most privileged. 
idiom of Indo-Muslim expression. Whereas the possibility of expressing male 
homoeroticism has enriched the connotative realm of rekhta, the mere possibility 
of expressing female homoeroticism has already effected rekhit’s ostracism, 
denigration and suppression. 

Some readers will willingly forego this universe in exchange for a promised 
lesbian utopia. It is tempting for the feminist reader to see in rekAfi a private 
world where women, obliged to live in seclusion, resist the misery of gender 
oppression by discovering rich emotional and erotic possibilities with one another, 
and to celebrate them in Urdu, that iconic language of love. Rekhfl and the zendna 
have been posited as such a site of resistance by at least two authors.© And if 
rekhfī poets were indeed secluded women, such an interpretation would be far 
more persuasive. But alas, it is not so. We cannot look to rekhff for insight into 
what it means for women, living together, to develop a literature of same-sex 
eroticism. Intellectual honesty requires that we look there instead for insight into 
what it means for men, who keep women secluded and socialise with other men, 
to invent a parody of their own idealised love literature, and to perform it for 
other men while impersonating women, for laughs. 

Only rarely do we see the pleasure of melancholy expressed in this male- 
authored poetry in feminine voice, although the following she’rs represent a 
welcome exception, and could be said to approach the idealised aesthetics of the 
ghazal: 


Vanita and Saleem Kidwai, eds, Same-Sex Love in India. Readings fiom Literature and 
History, New York, 2000. 

“ See Naim and Petevich, ‘Urdu in Lucknow’, pp 170-71, and Faruq!, The Secret Mirror, 
p. 32 

* See Kidwai and Vanita, Same-Sex Love in India. passim. 

Veena Oldenburg, ‘Life-Style as Resistance: The Case of the Courtesans of Lucknow’, in 
Graff. Lucknow. pp 136-54. and Vanita and Kidwai, Same-Sex Love in India, pp 191-94. 
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Rishta-i ulfat ko torūñ kis tarah 
‘Ishq se maifi munh ko morūñ kis tarah*’ 


How shall I break this intimate bond? 
How can I turn my face away from love? 


Pochhne se ashk ke fursat nahin 
Asatift ko maifi na chhorūñ kis tarah™ 


There’s no respite from wiping away the tears: 
The cuffs of my sleeves need to be wrung out—but how? 


Sheeshah-i dil tor kar Rangin mira 

Ab tū kahtā hai main joruñ kis tarah® 

Rangin, having shattered my fragile heart 

now asks, ‘How shall I piece it back together?’ 
1 


(Rangin) 


Far more common are poems like this: 


Mere ghar meñ Zandkhl dryi kab? 
Maif nagort bhalā nahayt kab?” F 


When did my Zanāķhī last come to my house? 
Poor me, when’s the last time I had a bath? 


Larki muddat se voh gayt hai riith 
Meri us kī hū’ safa’i kab” 


That girl’s been angry for a long time: 
When have we ever cleared up matters between us? 


Voh na-bakhit to apne ghar meñ na tht 
Pas us ke gayī thi dayt kab” 


When I sent the nurse round to her place 
The wretch wasn’t at home. 


Hargiz Gti nahifi hai sdnch ko Gnch 
Pesh javegt yih barāyī kab” 


© Divan-i Rahgin-o Insha, pp. 29-30, Rangin ghazal # 21, verse 1. 


Ibid , pp. 
Ibid, pp 
™ Ibid, pp 
"U Ibid., pp 
n Ibid , pp. 
n Ibid , pp 


29-30, 
, Rangin ghazal # 21, verse 5. 
, Rangin ghazal # 17, verse 1. 
, Rangin ghazal # 17, verse 4. - 
, Rangin ghazal # 17, verse 5 
, Rangin ghazal # 17, verse 9. 


Rangin ghazal # 21, verse 2. 
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Truth is never scorched by fire: 
When will this great truth make its impact? 


Gondh kar hāth pā’lñ meñ Rangin 
‘Us ne mehndi mire lagdyit kab” 


When did she last apply henna, Rangin, 
kneading my hands and feet? 


Zandkhi and Dogana 


The relationship depicted above (though currently on the outs) is clearly one of 
intimacy, perhaps—but not explicitly—sexual. Its ‘lesbianism’ is marked by the 
term ‘zanðkhl , which was employed in the first verse to indicate the absent friend 
who is longed for. This, and ‘dogdnd’ are terms particular to rekhfi and indicate 
an intimate, even erotic, relationship between two women. While there is little 
explicit lesbian content in rekhff, erotic relationships between the narrator and 
her beloved ‘other’ are overwhelmingly alluded to by employing these terms. 
They are generally not found in dictionaries” and are nearly untranslatable. Here 
is how Rangin is said to have explained the terms, in the glossary he provided by 
way of introducing his rekAgf collection (Divan-i Angekhtah): 


Dogana—having ordered almonds from the bazaar, they (f.pl.) shell them. 
Those almonds from which twin, or double, nuts are extracted, usually are 
formed in such a way that one is implanted within the other. This implanted 
nut is called ‘masculine’ (nar) and the one in which it is embedded is called 
‘feminine’ (mddah). Then an unknown person (shakhs) is summoned and, giving 
[him] the two almond fruits, one of them tells [him], ‘Give me one of the fruits 
and give her the other.’ The one in whose hand [he] places the nar fruit then 
thinks of herself as the ‘man’ (mard) and the one in whose hand the ‘feminine’ 
fruit is placed becomes the ‘feminine’ and they call each other ‘dogana’ or 


™ Ibid., pp 27-28, Rangin ghazal # 17, verse 10. 

™ Copithorne refers to Farhang-ı Asaftyah, but does not give a full citation. It 1s possible 
that the source was the Introduction (Dibacha) to Rangin’s Dfvan-1 Angekhtah, the fourth and 
final section of his NawRatan-1 Rangin I have neither uncovered nor seen a reference to a 
published edition of this in the critical literamre—but Copithorne makes no indication of this 
There are only two published sources for these definitions of which I am aware: (1) Sabir ‘Ali 
Khan, Sa’adar Yar Khan Rangin, Karachi, 1954 (Sabir seems to have worked from a manuscript 
of the Divan-: AngekAtah in the British Museum's India Office Library during the 1940s); and 
(2) Divan-1 Inshd, Rangin: Mirza Sa’adat Yar Khan Rangln aur Sayyid Insha Allah Kkan 
Inshā ka Mashahar kalam jo Dihi kt Begamāft zabān aur ‘ahd-1 Mughaltyya ke &kArt daur kt 
ma'ashrat kd’tnah hat. This was published by Nizam: Press, Badayun (1924) A copy ıs held 
in the Maulana Azad Library of Aligarh Muslim University 
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Zanākhī—After slaughtering a chicken or pigeon and having it cooked, they 
(f.pl.) sit down to eat together. In this bird’s breast is a bifurcated bone (the 
wishbone) which they refer to as the ‘zandkA’. Simultaneously each of them 
takes one branch of the bone and pulls it toward herself. The one whose end 
snaps is the feminine and the one whose end remains whole is called the mas- 
culine, and if the wishbone snaps in the middle, then they order another bird to 
be slaughtered and repeat the exercise so that it may be fully determined who 
is masculine and who feminine [emphasis added].” 


Ironically, Rangin and Sabir ‘Ali Khan, who reproduced these definitions,” 
confirm stereotyped views about men viewing lesbian acts (or purporting to) 
insofar as their voyeurism concerns itself with how to gender the interactions. It 
does not seem to occur to them that neither the erotic, nor sexual acts, are inherently 
gender-marked. How else to understand the explained principle behind the 
definitions above, that is, ‘to fully determine who is masculine and who feminine’, 
when the terms ‘dogānā’ and ‘zandkh themselves do not imply gender 
differentiation within the relationship? As it happens, this aspect of the terms is 
absent from the one other gloss apparently available for dogdnd and zanāķhī. 
The Muhazzab ul-Lughat, a reference dictionary from the second half of the 
twentieth century, offers similar definitions but gender ascription is absent from 
them. The woman who holds the shorter end of the zandkh is deemed ‘little sister’ 
while the one with the longer end is ‘big sister’. The Muhazzab ul-Lughdt notes 
that the terms are no longer in use, and offers contradictory testimony as to 
whether they represented the parlance of seciuded women (begamat-i qila’) or 
debauched women (aubdash).” So it is difficult to tell whether the Lughat (dating 
back 30-40 years) is doing the sanitising itself, or whether the process has been 
going on even longer. 

Some of the raciest rekhti was wntten not by its ‘inventor’, Rangin, but by two 
other poets, Qalandar Bakhsh Jur’ at (‘the Audacious’) and Insha. The musaddas 
below” is the opening stanza of one of Jur’at’s two Chapt Namas (‘Tribad Testi- 
monials’): 


There’s no love lost between women Apas meñ zen-o mard ke hargiz na 


and men these days: raha pyar 
New ways of being intimate are seen sohbat ke nazar aate haiñ kucch aur 
all around. AY atwar 


- ` `- 


^ Cited ın Sabir ‘Al: Khan, Sa'ädat Yar Khan Rangīn, pp 215-16. 

T This practice 1s also mentioned ın passing by Minault ın the context of the forging of 
relationships by secluded women in the absence of blood relatives The erotic 1s not alluded 
to here. See Minault, ‘Other Voices, Other Rooms’, p 111 

™ Muhazrab ul-Lughadt, Lucknow 1968-69, Vol. 5, p 219, and Vol. 6, p. 241. 

P Musaddas ıs a six-line verse used generally for narrative poems. Its rhyme scheme 1s 
aaaa bb ` 
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Everyone knows about women who 
love women— 

At night these words are always to 
be heard: 

‘The way you rub me, ah! it drives 


chaptt se jo rahta hai ab har ik ko 
sarokéir 

Att hat sada shab ko yahi kan meñ 
har bar 

Ghissofi pe tere ha’e mira dil hai 


my heart wild— dīvānā (x2) 
Stroke me a little more, my sweet Ragré de zarī aur miri accht 
other.” dogana" 


The Suppression of Rekhf and its Lesbianism 


The Chapjt Name of Jur’at have been published, as far as one can tell, only in 
Italy; the edition of the Kulliydt-i Jur’at in which they appear is not available in 
South Asia but rather only in a few select research libraries in Europe and North 
America. As has been made clear, rekhti is an extremely difficult body of poetry to 
lay hands on and whatever is available tends to be highly expurgated. Whatever 
has been made available to the interested reader is almost solely available in the 
truncated format known as ‘selections’ (intikhab). Few of those editors who have 
prepared these selections have worked from early manuscripts, and none of these 
editors has translated any reķhíf into another language. Indeed, the standard 
practice is to replace verse(s) deemed ‘objectionable’ with dots in the texts of the 
poems!® Furthermore, biographical and other potentially illuminating information 
from rekhfi poets and their contemporaries have been preserved not in Urdu but 
in Persian, with one partial exception.” While Persian was indeed the language 
of literary criticism used for Urdu until the end of the nineteenth century, it is not 
nearly so widely taught today, and the decision to keep primary information in 
Persian further excludes potential readers, mediating between them and the text. 

Is what we are being protected from literature like Rangin’s sardipa? This playful 
poem hardly seems depraved to us; nor does it seem particularly reverent, lofty or 
noble Its appeal lies in the entertainment value of a lusty description through the 
gaze of the admirer, as in any sarapd; but it must be acknowledged here that the 
sarāpā itself, even as a genre of rekhta, is marginalised. The reason, again, is that 
its concreteness of imagery in describing the beloved militates against the ghazal’s 
cherished ambiguity. Its elaborate description encourages us to visualise the 
beloved as female. Not only is this inconsistent with normative Islam’s under- 
standing of the divine, it echoes, rather uncomfortably, the idolatry of Hinduism.” 


© Translated by Ruth Vanita and Saleem Kidwat, Same-Sex Love in India, p. 223. 

& Kulltyat-« Jurat (Iquda Hasan, ed.), Napoli, 1976 

© Perhaps the most egregious example of this can be found in M. Askan and MR Fazl, eds, 
Kaladm-t Inshd, Allahabad, 1952. 

1 Sabır ‘Ali Khan occasionally presents parallel translations from Persian into Urdu 

H Adorning the deity (fringdr) is a common Hindu ntual; and the head-to-toe descnption 
of the beloved would seem to echo such poetic moufs trom Sansknt as deshddIpadavamnanu 
or Nukh-Shikh in Hind: poetry, in which a beautful woman (or a deity) ıs described in elabor- 
ate. iconographic detail, fashioning a sort of verbal sculpture. 
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Decadence, the Feminine, and Lucknow 


Suppression has, sadly, a well-entrenched history in Urdu letters, dating back for 
well over a hundred years. Among the most easily identified instances occur 
when its custodians come up against scathing colonialist discourses of cultural 
decadence. As I have discussed elsewhere, the birth of criticism about Urdu in 
Urdu occurred at one such moment, in the last quarter of the nineteenth century.® 
Among the most potent of these discourses were those which emphasised the 
effeminacy of Indian culture. Urdu’s elite literati, who were also cultural reformists, 
engaged in a defensive campaign, still evident in literary histories, to protect 
Indo-Muslim culture overall by sacrificing some of its parts, those deemed most 
vulnerable. Ironically, much of what was axed represented, arguably, the most 
‘Indian’ elements in Indo-Muslim culture. Thus, Lucknow was called decadent, 
its milieu described in terms of its courtesans and effeminate monarchs, and 
genres like rekhff and sardpd became ‘Lakhnavi’; while Delhi was preserved as a 
cultural space conforming more closely to the ‘vigour’ (for which read ‘mas- 
culinity’) apparently admired by India’s new colonial masters, regardless of the 
fact that its poets also wrote rekhff and sardpd. Similarly, reformers within the. 
Muslim community identified the ‘Hindu’ elements of popular culture as those 
which had diluted Muslim culture in India and contributed to the demise of 
Mughal rule. A look at Deobandi Maulana Ashraf ‘Ali Thanawi’s Bihishit Zewar 
confirms this. 

If Indo-Muslim culture was to remain strong in the face of British colonialists 
and a Hindu majority, social reform would have to be extended to the literary 
sphere as well. Genres like the saräpā were suspect, as were feminine beloveds 
(and certainly, feminine~dshiqs). It makes good sense, too, that poets like rekhii’s 
inventor, Rangin, or practitioners like Insha, Jur’at and Jan Sahib—who were 
born and raised elsewhere—would be labelled ‘Lakhnavi’ and relegated to the 
sidelines. Rangin talked about the courtesans of Shahjahanabad (Delhi) with 
whom he allegedly squandered his youth, not about the courtesans of Lucknow. 
Jan Sahib was born in Farrukhabad and lived perhaps as long in Rampur (1857-— 
86? 977) as he did in Lucknow. In Farhatullah Baig’s Dehlt k! Akhri Shama’ 
(translated by Akhter Qamber into English as The Last Musha’irah of Dehli)” 


S Petevich. Assembly of Rivals, Ch. XII 

™ Cf Barbara Daly Metcalf, Perfecting Women: Maulana Ashraf ‘Ali Thanawi's Bibishti 
Zewar, Califorma, 1990. Specific excerpts from Thänawī have also been made by Minault in 
‘Other Voices, Other Rooms’ 

‘7 Although here the poet ıs called ‘Nazneen’ and identified as ‘the only rekhti-go in Delhi’. 
See Akther Qamber, The Last Mushd'trah of Dehli. This pen-name appears, along with poetic 
selections, in Tamkeen Kazmu’s Tatkirah-i Rekht!, pp. 73-77. This ıs possibly a historical 
figure. as Kazmi cites earlier tazkirahs in calling Nazneen a student of Zauq (d. 1854) who was 
one of the most distinguished poets to have allegedly participated in Baig’s ‘last musha’iah’. 
The earlier tazkirah wnters quoted by Kazmi are Subir (Gulstdn-1 Sukhan) and Nass&kh (no 
title cited) 
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there is clearly a Jan Sahib-like character who wears a dupatta and recites rekhii. 
Yet Jan Sahib is associated with Lucknow and rekhti, not so much with Delhi or ' 
Rampur. 

Such details as these may not at first seem significant until one assembles 
them, together, with the suppression of rekAst, and draws the obvious conclusion 
that Urdu’s literati were taught to be ashamed of those elements in their culture 
which the British, and their own conservatives, pounced upon. What is left for the 
reader after the depredations and mediations of editors and other scholars is not at 
all a body of poetry celebrating serious, erotic love between women, nor even a 
body of poetry which could be easily subverted, as can be rekhta by homo- 
erotically inclined male poets. What is left, rather, is a body of verse featuring 
frivolous ‘women’ concerned with petty and mundane things and, in the mean- 
while, reiterating patriarchy’s gendered status quo. In times like these, with Muslim 
culture under threat in India by Hindu chauvinism, and with secularity and the 
realm of an idealised erotic under threat from orthodox Muslim ideologues the 
world over, that status quo would seem to offer sufficient palliative to the belea- 
guered male elite that it willingly sacrifices rekhff in order to hold on to the self- 
esteem derived from the perpetuation of rekhta. Doubtless this sanitised tradition 
is thought to be further protected by the ignorance of its poetics and history in 
which we, its audience, are steeped. But history has demonstrated over and over 
that those expressive cultures are best preserved which are disseminated freely 
and continuously. The vitality of Urdu requires that we think (and talk) about it 
more, not less, bringing to the table as much information as can be garnered, and 
then allowing individuals to draw their own informed conclusions. 
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This article discusses the introduction and progress of laboratory experiments in 
Britain and India to improve the production of natural indigo in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. The primary impetus for these experiments in the 
laboratories and farms was the beginning of commercial production of artificial 
indigo ın 1897 by the chemical producing giant, Badische Anilin und Soda Fabrik 
(BASF) of-Germany. When Artificial indigo started selling in national and inter- 
national markets at a price lower than natural indigo, then planters in India were 
forced to innovate to reduce the price of their product. Efforts towards the improve- 
ment of natural indigo were shaped both by techno-scientific factors and by a 
multitude of sectional, financial and institutional factors in colonial India. This 
article analyses the extent to which these factors facilitated and constrained experi- 
ments with indigo and the application of the results of those experiments. 

At its core the article will evaluate the demand for agricultural improvements, 
the organisation and management of research in four specific laboratories in Britain 
and India and the productivity of efforts aiming at techno-scientific innovations. 
The contnbution of laboratories to improving the production of natural indigo 
will be examined through an analysis of four scientific reports written by scientists 
working in laboratories and by experts in India and Britain. Additionally, 
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Kleinman, Helen Rozwadowski, Jonathan Schneer, Andrea Tone and Steve Usselman, of the 
anonymous reviewer of the journal; and af my colleagues Timothy Stoneman and Suzanne 
Litke were extremely valuable in my revision. I own responsibility for any mistakes that may 
remain 
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government papers from the Bihar State Archives in Patna (India) will be utilised 
to answer questions such as: Who funded the laboratories and why? To what 
extent did the organısation of laboratories determine the output of experiments? 
What were the elements of ‘resistance’ in the adoption of agricultural innovations?! 

In 1900, the managing director of BASF famously predicted the death of the 
natural indigo industry in British India. However, not everybody shared his 
pessimism. Those who thought that natural indigo would not survive the onslaught 
of synthetic indigo based their confidence on the lower price of synthetic indigo 
and its potential to colqur more uniforoly than natural indigo. However, scientists 
and planters, as well as the governments in Britain and India remained optimistic 
about .the prospects of natural indigo. They allied purposefully to initiate efforts 
for achieving competitive standards of quality and price for natural indigo. British ` 
India’s natural indigo industry survived for at least another two decades and during 
that time constant efforts were made to improve its production methods. 

This article will shift the terms of the debate over the competition between 
natural and artificial indigo towards the initiatives taken by those who stood by 
natural indigo in its battle for a slice of the market. Those who have studied the 
rise of Western Europe’s synthetic indigo industry, while emphasising the role of 
scientific innovations in the evolution of a superior technology, have taken the 
death of the natural indigo industry as inevitable. Anthony Travis attributed singular 
importance to science-based innovations in the West for making possible the 
ascendancy of synthetic dye over natural dye, while John J. Beer referred to the 
collaboration between technology, industry and capital in accounting for the 
success of the synthetic dye industry. These studies have not focused on the 
corresponding efforts that were made to bring about innovations in the production 
methods relevant to natural dye. By overlooking the other coexisting vectors of 
change for dye technology, these studies have ‘naturalised’ the ascendancy of 
synthetic dye over vegetable dye. The documents in the Bihar State Archives and 
the scientific reports used in this article put the protagonists of natural indigo at 
the centre of their narrative. By utilising those documents, this article throws 
light on crucial aspects of the contest between natural and artificial indigo from 
an Opposite standpoint and brings an additional perspective to the history of dye 
science.? 

The documents used in this article also provide a corrective to the charac- 
terisation of the planters in contemporary documents and modern writings as 


! Carl Esek Pray’s study of agricultural research in India measured the ‘productivity’ of laboratory 
experunents through an economic cost-benefit calculation. Pray utilised economic tools to work 
out the return on investments made on experiments ın the laboratones controlled by the Agricultural 
Department in British Punjab from the 1910s through the 1940s Focusing on crops like cotton, 
nce and wheat, he built an economic theory for evaluating agricultural research in India Carl Esek 
Pray, The Economics of Agricultural Research in Brush Punjab and Pakistani Punjab, 1905-1975, 
unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1978. 

? John J Beer, The Emergence of the German Dye Industry, Urbana, 1959; for the role of non- 
technical factors in artificial dye’s success see Chs 9, 10 and 11. Anthony S. Travis, The Rainbow 
Makers The Origins of the Synthetic Dyestuffs Industry in Western Europe, Cranbury, 1993. 
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conservative, and as hostile to science. Many contemporary publications in the 
West criticised planters in India for not making sufficient investments in indigo 
experiments. In trying to understand why the planters did not give unqualified 
financial support to indigo experiments, these commentators reasoned that the 
planters were uninterested in placing their trade on a ‘scientific’ basis. Several 
comments from different Western newspapers reappearing in The Journal of the 
Society of Dyers and Colounsts at the tum of the century indicted the planters in 
India for their antipathy to scientific innovations. However, using the records 
from the Bihar State Archives, this article will construct an image of the planter 
as an archetypal entrepreneur who took appropriate decisions to safeguard the 
investments he made in indigo plantations. In so arguing, this article will show 
the distance between the reasoning of planters and that of scientists, and the 
separate trajectories of both. 

Four reports on indigo experiments—Chnstopher Rawson’s Report on the 
Cultivation and Manufacture of Indigo (1899), Wyndham R. Dunstan’s Memo- 
randum on the Present Position of Natural and Artificial Indigo (1900), E.A. 
Hancock’s Note on the Work of the Indigo Improvements Syndicate at Dalsingserai 
(1901), and W.P. Bloxam’s Report to the Government of India: Containing an 
Account of the Research Work on Indigo Performed in the University of Leeds, 
1905-1907 (1908)—offer an insight into the nature and context of indigo experi- 
ments in Bntain and India. Dunstan’s memorandum is a status report on artificial 
indigo compiled by him in his capacity as head of the Scientific and Technical 
Department of the Imperial Institute at London. The other three reports give details 
of experiments at different research laboratories, which were under the control of 
three different agencies. Rawson's and Hancock’s reports discuss the experiments 
in two laboratories, controlled respectively by two different organisations of indigo 
manufacturers and traders in India—the Bihar Indigo Planters’ Association (BIPA) 
and the Indigo Improvements Syndicate (IIS). Chemist William Popplewell 
Bloxam worked on indigo experiments at the IIS’s private research station from 
1902 to 1904, although his experiments received funding from the local colonial 
government through an arrangement with the IS. In 1905, after the HS’s research 
station closed down, the India Office in London brought Bloxam to work in the 
Dyeing Department of the Cloth Workers’ Research Laboratory at the University 
of Leeds. Bloxam experimented with natural indigo in collaboration with other 
members of the research establishment at Leeds unt] 1907. The bacteriologist 
Cyril Bergtheil represented yet another locus of research. Hired initially by the 
BIPA to strengthen the bacteriological and biological research in their laboratory, 
he went on to become the Imperial Bacteriologist of British India. He managed 
the newly set up colonial government’s research laboratory at Pusa from 1905 to 
1913. While Bergtheil’s research contnbutions in the earlier period can be evaluated 
by looking at his papers published by Journal of the Chemical Society Transactions, 
the papers in the Bihar State Archives regularly comment on the nature of Berg- 
theil’s later experiments at the Pusa Research Station. Together, the four reports 
provide insight into the content and direction of experiments, but more than that 


~ 
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they also disclose the patterns of co-operation and control exercised by the parent 
organisations that supported these experiments. The sponsors are extremely 
relevant because their priorities and assumptions about what kinds of experiments 
would be useful invariably affected the content and direction of the expenments. 
Since these reports emerged from different centres, they provide us with an insight 
into the ethos and priorities of the different establishments.’ 
' Papers belonging to the Agriculture Department of the Government of Bengal 
(of the Government of Bihar and Orissa from 1912) complement information 
contained in scientific reports. Reflecting the perspectives of the government 
officials, planters and scientists in India on the indigo trade, these documents 
challenge the suppositions of scientists, industrialists and governments in the West 
in a crucial way. The picture of natural indigo’s competition with synthetic dye 
appearing in publications like The Journal of the Society of Dyers and Colourists 
in the West is at variance with the perspective that emerges from government 
documents in India. 


History of Indigo Manufacturing in India 


The cultivation and production of indigo in India predated the coming of the 
British but significant quantitative and qualitative changes came to mark this indus- 
try from the third quarter of the eighteenth century. Through the sixteenth and the 
seventeenth centuries, the Portuguese, and later the Dutch and the English trading 
companies, exported indigo from India to Europe. At that time almost all parts of 
India produced indigo in small quantities. But in the third quarter of the eighteenth 
century, India’s northern province of Bihar, especially the four districts of Muzaf- 
farpur, Champaran, Saran and Darbhanga, became the major exporters of indigo. 
From the middle of the eighteenth century onwards, the shift made by West Indian 
planters from indigo to sugar and coffee cultivation, as well as the American War 
of Independence, dried out the supply of natural indigo dye flowing to the British 
textile industry from Westem territories. Bihar’s indigo producing districts were 
catapulted into prominence as the British East India Company actively encouraged 
entrepreneurs of British origin to start indigo plantations in these territories. The 
European entrepreneurs introduced new techniques of indigo production borrowed 
from the West Indian indigo factories, referred to as the ‘European method’ in 
local Indian sources. 


` Christopher Rawson, Report on the Cultivation and Manufacture of Indigo, Bradford, 1899; 
Wyndham R Dunstan, Memorandum on the Piesent Position of Natural and Artificial Indigo, 
Government of Bengal, Revenue (Agneulture), October 1901, File 2-18 3-32, Nos 11-12, Bihar 
State Archives, Patna, India (hereafter BSA). Hereafter, the ‘Agriculture’ files have been referred to 
as ‘Agnculture’ E.A Hancock, Note on the Work of the Indigo Improvements Syndicate at Dal- 
singserar, Agriculture, May 1901, File 2-1/3 1-7, Nos 3(b}-3(c), BSA, W P. Bloxam, Report to the 
Government of India Containing an Account of the Research Work on Indigo Pei fo:med in the 
University of Leeds, 1905=1907. Calcutta (published by order of His Mayesty’s Secretary of State 
for India in Council). 1908 
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Very soon indigo from Bihar was being sold all over the world and achieved a 
dominant position in the world market. By the early nineteenth century Bihar 
exported natural indigo, referred to as ‘Bengal’ indigo in common parlance, to all 
major industrialising countries in Europe and the United States, and a few countries 
in Asia and Africa. Although India’s other provinces like Madras, the Northwestern 
Provinces and Oudh, Punjab, and Bombay and Sindh also produced indigo, 
‘Bengal’ indigo was the variety most sought after in the international market, 
especially for dyeing textiles. Increased care in cultivation and manufacturing 
practices ensured the high quality of Bihar’s indigo but also raised the cost of 
factor inputs and hence the product’s final price. 

As it was the costliest to produce, indigo from Bihar was most severely affected 
by falling international prices when the commercial production of artificial indigo 
commenced in 1897. The international price of indigo fell by 50 per cent between 
1899 and 1903. While natural indigo’s price in Britain before 1897 had varied 
‘violently’ between 3s and 6d to 7s per 1b, at the turn of the century it was considered 
‘fanciful’ that it could ever sell for that price. If natural indigo wanted to retain its 
consumer base it had to match the price of synthetic indigo. In 1901, while the 
paste form of ‘indigo pure’ or synthetic indigo of 20 per cent concentration sold 
for 1s 2d per 1b, 60 per cent concentration Bengal indigo sold between 2s and 6d 
to 4s per lb in the London market. The value of the 60 per cent equivalent of 
synthetic indigo came to 3s and 6d, which was comparable with the price of 
Bengal’s 60 per cent variety. But planters, as we shall see, sold below their cost so 
as to offer indigo at the price cited above in international markets. The international 
price of indigo responded to the equations of demand and supply. In 1902, the 
world’s estimated annual consumption of indigo was 40,000 chests, which could 
be met by a supply of 15,000 chests from Madras, 5,000 chests from Central 
America, 5,000 chests from Java, and another 16,000 chests of synthetic indigo. 
The additional 28,000 chests of natural indigo coming from Bihar created the 
situation of a ‘surplus’ in terms of actual demand and supply for indigo. Under 
these circumstances, Bihar planters faced an unenviable situation—they had to 
sell natural indigo at the previous level of high quality but at a lower price because 
their competitor, BASF, now sold artificial indigo of high quality at a low price. 
Since natural indigo had to compete in the international market on the basis of its 
own quality and price, planters could only salvage the situation by innovating to 
make their production process efficient and cost-effective.‘ 


“ For comparative prices of natural and synthetic indigo see The Journal of the Society of Dyers 
and Colourists (hereafter JSDC), Vol. 17, 1901, p 303, and Vol. 18, 1902, p. 45, for the comparative 
figures on demand and supply of natural and synthetic indigo see JSDC, Vol 18, 1902, p. 46. To 
analyse the impact of prices on production of indigo, this article focuses on the London market 
rather than the Indian market. The indigo produced in Bihar was largely exported via London to 
various countnes of Europe and Asia. Thus, the prices for the commodity ın London, rather than in 
Calcutta, are more relevant for the arguments made in this article. Besides, the Calcutta and the 
London markets were quite sumuar in their receptivity to artificial indigo, and especially in the 
post-telegraphic cable penod, the prices for indigo ın the two markets stayed close to cach other 
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Since dyeing worldwide depended on natural blue and the Liverpool merchants 
had a monopoly position in its trade, sustained efforts were made by German and 
Swiss scientists and dye manufacturers to break that monopoly. From the 1860s 
onwards, scientists first clarified the chemical structure of indigo, then tried differ- 
ent options to synthesise 1t chemically, starting reactions from materials such as 
toluene and benzaldehyde. Though they had succeeded in synthesising artificial 
indigo in laboratories by the mid-1870s, factors like the high cost of raw materials 
precluded the possibility of production on an industrial scale. Industrial production 
required finding a chemical reaction pathway that started from a relatively cheaper 
material, involved a less complicated production process, gave utilisable bypro- 
ducts and ensured a final product that would outsell natural indigo on the criteria 
of quality and price. In 1890, chemist Karl Heumann in Zurich found pathways to 
manufacture indigo from two abundantly available hydrocarbons—aniline derived 
from benzene, and naphthalene. The German companies BASF and Hoechst imme- 
diately patented the pathways discovered by Heumann. Then BASF started com- 
mercial production of artificial indigo using the naphthalene pathway and its 
product reached markets in July 1897. Hoechst, too, started commercial production 
not long after, using the same chemical reaction pathway. At this point the price 
of synthetic dye only slightly exceeded that of natural indigo but efforts to innovate 
and further drive costs lower continued. Both the companies later used newer and 
more cost-effective methods of production, which enabled them to reduce the 
price further and to increase the concentration of colouring matter in the final 
product. Before the turn of the century, both BASF and Hoechst established their 
production base for manufacturing synthetic indigo in France. With other com- 
panies like Indigo GmbH and the Swiss CIBA (Gesellschaft für Chemische Indus- 
trie Basel) joining in, the quantity of synthetic indigo exported from Europe, 
Germany in particular, rose significantly. _ 


Planters, Scientists and Bureaucrats: Initial Responses 


The response of planters, scientists and of governments in Britain and India to the 
threat posed by synthetic dye evolved through distinct stages. In each stage these 
historical actors had different assumptions about the problem at hand and tried to 
tackle it in qualitatively different ways. The period from 1897 to the middle of 
1900—the first few years after artificial indigo came to the market—comprised 
the first stage. Although several issues related to the competition posed by synthetic 
indigo were not very clear to most, many individuals clearly reasoned that the 
beginning of commercial manufacture of synthetic dye posed problems for the 
future of the indigenous industry. In 1900, the scientist Christopher Rawson 
thought that if BASF managed to augment its production of artificial dye and 
further lowered its price, it would result ın a ‘national calamity’ for India. In the 
same year influential indigo planter Sır W.B. Hudson thought that German indigo 
threatened the £4.5 million invested in Bihar plantations by the indigo planters. 
He noted that the German manufacturers seemed confident of producing artificial 
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indigo cheaper than the natural dye in Bihar, which did not augur well for the 
native industry. Writing in November 1900, Bihar’s Revenue Secretary F.A. Slacke 
showed both an awareness of the problem faced by planters in Bihar and a 
willingness to help them. In his notes on an official file, Slacke referred to his 
meeting with the head of the planters’ association whom he had implored to 
formulate ‘sound definite schemes’ to address the problem of competition from 
artificial indigo. He also recommended to the Lieutenant-Governor that the 
government should provide aid to Bihar planters for research, citing the example 
of the Dutch colonial government, which provided such assistance to indigo 
planters in Java.’ : 

During these early years planters’ organisations took definite initiatives to bring 
about scientific innovations in the cultivation and manufacture of indigo. As early 
as February 1898, BIPA employed the chemical expert Christopher Rawson to 
work on indigo improvement at the Mosheri laboratory. The IIS, founded by a 
group of indigo manufacturers, traders and brokers based in Calcutta, started an 
experimental farm at Dalsingserai in July 1899 to try out innovations in agricultural 
practices. 

Some other planters asked the government for financial assistance to help them 
switch to alternative crops like sugarcane. In March 1899, the planter W.B. Hudson 
wrote to the Secretary of State for India in London and to the Government of 
India asking for a loan of £80,000 (Rs 1.2 million). He pleaded that due to the 
difficulties facing the indigo industry, he and his fellow indigo planters proposed 
to switch to an alternative cropping system that combined growing sugarcane and 
indigo on their plantations. Hudson and his fellow indigo planters figured that 
the plantations would become financially viable when they yielded those two 
crops. By keeping their factories functional all year round, processing indigo and 
sugarcane, planters wanted to maximise the returns from the investments made in 
agricultural machinery, éspecially ‘steampower’. The lack of competition had 
prevented such efforts at innovation from taking place earlier. Now that the price 
of natural indigo had to be lowered to compete with synthetic indigo’s, planters 
felt the need to bring down production costs. Since the introduction of sugarcane 
cultivation required an initial investment of Rs 150,000 in machinery and buildings, 
planters hoped to get government assistance amounting to £80,000 to meet the 
major part of that cost. = 

At least initially, the colonial government in India did not undertake any 
exceptional measures to revive the natural indigo industry or to help out the 
planters. This was despite the fact that some people clearly perceived the political 
and economic stakes in the preservation of the indigenous industry as well as the 
threat that this industry faced. The revenue officer C.J. Stevenson-Moore, who 
conducted survey operations in an indigo growing district, commented that the 


* For Chnstopher Rawson's comments see Rawson. ‘The Cultivation and Manufacture of Indigo 
in Bengal’, JSDC, Vol. 15, 1899, p. 474, for Sir W.B. Hudson's comment see Agnculture, October 
1900, File 2-I/3 3-32, No 10. BSA. for Slacke’s comment see Agnculture, November 1900, File 2- 
V3 29-30, Notes and Oideis, BSA 
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indigo industry had brought into being ‘a large community of honourable English- 
men joined together by a common bond of interest’. Planters promptly came to 
the aid of the colonial government ‘in times of danger and difficulty’. Stevenson- 
Moore also calculated the economic advantages offered by the industry to the 
district through employment generation. He pointed out that on average 172 
labourers per acre were required on indigo plantations and the district in 1897 
had 87,258 acres of land under indigo. Indigo culuvation was three times as labour 
intensive as any other crop except perhaps tobacco, which required 100 labourers 
per acre and sugarcane, which required 80 labourers per acre.’ 

Most actions taken by the colonial government in India fell within the existing 
framework of routine governance. Despite the advantages the colonial government 
only came up with lukewarm responses to guard Bihar’s indigenous indigo 
industry. In early 1899, the government routinely asked its agricultural chemist 
Dr Leather to advise indigo planters on how they should cope with their problem. 
Similarly, Hudson’s request for loan money was turned down because the gov- 
emment considered it a violation of its policy to assist private interests out of 
public funds. 

Initially many planters believed that natural indigo had better dyeing properties 
compared to synthetic dye. This sort of belief took some wind out of efforts by 
planters to improve natural indigo scientifically. The rhetoric used by the influential 
indigo planter W.B. Hudson in his letter to the Government of India in March 
1900 is illustrative. His view on the potential of natural dye can be taken to be a 
representative one because he was an ‘insider’, who had been in the indigo industry 
for 35 years and had also served as President of the influential BIPA. Hudson 
forcefully argued that natural dye gave a more durable colour than artificial dye 
and, therefore, that the latter would not displace the former from the market in the 
long run. Pointing out that clothes dyed with synthetic dye sold for merely ‘a 
couple of shillings’ less in the market, he reasoned that the buyer’s preference in 
the market for the marginally cheaper product was transient. Consumers lacked 
information about the superior durability of colour given by natural dye and efforts 
were needed to make them aware of it. The problem of lack of information among 
consumers got further complicated because products dyed either way looked alike 
to begin with and there was no way for buyers to know which dye had been used. 
As a possible solution to this problem, Hudson suggested that the government 
make it mandatory for the manufacturers to disclose on their product whether 
they had used natural or synthetic dye.’ 


Dunstan’s Report: A Landmark 
The confusion prevailing over facts related to quality, production and price of 


natural and artificial indigo prompted the engagement of an expert, Wyndham 


SCJ Stevenson-Moore, Final Report on the Survey and Settlement Operanons in the Muzaffarpur 
District, 1892 to 1899, Calcutta (Bengal Secretariat Press). 1901, pp. 340. 348-350 
7 Fa WB. Hudson's letter see Agnculture. June 1900, File 2-13: Nos 1-2, BSA. 
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R. Dunstan, a Fellow of the Royal Society in London, to address these issues in 
1900. There existed a pervasive ignorance about specific features of artificial 
indigo amongst planters, officials and even scientists in India. The attempt by dye 
manufacturers in Germany to keep the manufacturing process and chemical com- 
position of artificial indigo a strictly guarded secret accounted partly for this 
ignorance. Messers Begg, Dunlop and Company, the honorary secretaries of the 
IIS, put up the demand for hiring an expert on behalf of planters in India. In 
London the commercial intelligence branch of the Board of Trade formally 
demanded that the government should get all issues concerning the relative ment 
of natural and artificial indigo addressed by a specialist with a sound knowledge 
of that field. The textile and the dye industries in Britain had a commercial interest 
in clarifying the precise nature of the challenge posed by synthetic dye to natural 
indigo, the former because of its dependence on Bihar’s natural indigo supply 
and the latter because of its business rivalry with its counterpart in Germany. The 
metropolitan government, which often attempted a balancing act, guarding the 
interests of industrialists in England and planters of British origin in India, also 
welcomed the idea of getting an expert opinion on this. This convergence of the 
interests of British industrialists, the metropolitan government and indigo entre- 
preneurs in India facilitated the engagement of the scientist Wyndham R. Dunstan. 

Dunstan, as a scientific expert, refuted Hudson’s claims about the superiority 
of natural indigo over artificial indigo. Published in May 1900 and addressed to 
all concerned with the natural indigo trade, Dunstan’s report clearly attempted to 
focus everyone’s efforts toward finding a cheaper way of producing natural indigo 
and selling it in a form liked by ‘consumers. It settled the issue that the basic 
chemical composition and usability of natural and synthetic dyes were funda- 
mentally the same. It called the artificial dye ‘in every respect identical with the 
natural blue colouring matter of indigo’, the basic colouring agent indigotin being 
common to both. Artificial dye was as fast as natural dye and also produced the 
same coppery-brown hue, and making vats to dye clothes with artificial dye posed 
no insurmountable problem. Dunstan explained that the red hue in blue colour, 
apparently liked by consumers worldwide, came from indirwbin and warmed every- 
one that BASF had started the commercial manufacture of this compound also. 
Dunstan’s report sealed the debate on those questions which had served as stum- 
bling blocks in the emergence of clear agendas for problem-solving. 

Dunstan’s report (1900) in many senses heralded the beginning of the next 
stage in the evolution of a strategy to handle the indigo question. The letter from 
the Secretary of State in London to the Governor-General of India in Council 
sums up very well the metropolitan government’s agreement with the views of 
scientist Dunstan. The Secretary of State stated that: ‘If the Indian indigo industry 
is to compete successfully with the Badische [BASF] dye, the process of manu- 
facture and of production must be improved and cheapened after full scientific 
investigation.’ The Secretary of State not only forwarded this report to the colonial 
government ın India, but also mentioned that in view of Dunstan’s conclusions it 
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would be worthwhile for the local colonial government in India to give ‘assistance 
and guidance’ to research related to indigo. 

Dunstan as a scientist was optimistic about the prospects of improving the 
natural indigo industry and identified the kind of scientific experiments needed to 
help natural indigo face future competition from artificial indigo. While he pointed 
out that the BASF would further lower the cost of artificial dye in the future and 
would flood markets with increased quantities of artificial dye because of tech- 
nological innovations and investments, he also noted that this did not mean that 
the natural indigo industry was necessarily doomed. According to Dunstan, natural 
indigo could survive synthetic indigo’s competitive threat in the market. He called 
for investigations ‘on scientific lines’ to improve the methods of growing and 
collecting the indigo plant, the process of extracting colouring matter from the 
plant and of preparing the final product for sale. 

At the turn of the twentieth century, the metropolitan government saw the Indian 
indigo industry as beneficial to labdur in colonial India and to British planters, 
merchants and traders. Working to protect a fledgling industry in their prized 
colony, the British government gave rudimentary support to natural indigo by 
stipulating that army and navy uniforms in the home country be dyed with indigo 
imported from Bihar. Obviously, the metropolitan government’s commitment did 
not extend to excluding German companies—Meister, Lucius and Bruning (MLB) 
and BASF—from supplying synthetic indigo to Britain and preventing explicit 
competition between synthetic indigo and indigo imported from Bihar. The 
dominance of the Liberal Party in Britain and the pervasive influence of the ‘free 
trade’ ideology precluded the possibility of any governmental effort being made 
to give tariff protection of any kind to the indigo imported from Bihar. Peter 
Reed’s research has documented the rivalry between indigenous dye manufacturers 
on the one hand and foreign companies like MLB and BASF on the other hand in 
taking advantage of native patent regimes to produce synthetic indigo in Britain. 
In any case Bihar’s indigo export to Britain, as compared with its export to other 
countries, had been declining since 1897, while British import of German synthetic 
indigo had been going up. In the first half of 1900, 10.4 per cent of the total 
German synthetic indigo export of 974.5 metric tons went to Britain? 

In the period following the publication of Dunstan’s report, planters and 
administrators in India showed a certain sense of urgency in their efforts to solve 
the problem of the decline of the indigenous indigo industry. The adverse impact 


* For Dunstan’s report see his Memorandum on the Present Position of Natural and Artificial 
Indigo, Agnculture, October 1900, for Secretary of State’s letter, dated 21 June 1901, see Agriculture, 
October 1900, File 2-1/3 3-32, Nos 11-12, BSA. 

? Peter Reed, ‘The Bntish Chemical Industry and the Indigo Trade’, British Journal of History 
of Science, Vol 25, 1992, pp 113-25; for figures on Bihar’s indigo export see Jacques Pouchepadass, 
Champaran and Gandhi: Planters, Peasants and Gandhian Politics, New Delhi, 1999, Table H 
(unpaginated); for German export of dyes to Bntam see Beer, The Emergence of the German Dye 
Industry, pp 96-97, ‘Indigo in Germany’, JSDC, Vol. 17, 1901, p. 51 
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of the competition posed by synthetic indigo became clearly visible as natural 
indigo increasingly lost its international market. As Travis’ research has docu- 
mented, India’s indigo at this time had lost much of the market in Germany. 
Although natural indigo still had a presence in the British market, industries there 
were increasingly turning to the synthetic variety. The production of artificial 
indigo in Germany rose by 75 per cent in the first six months of 1900 alone and 
with the increase in production levels German indigo increasingly replaced Indian 
indigo in markets in Europe and the United States. A diminished share in the 
- international market corresponded with a downturn in the cultivation of indigo in 
India, as planters tailored production to changing demand. The District Gazetteers 
from the indigo growing districts show a drastic downturn in indigo cultivation in 
the period after 1900. The rural unemployment resulting from this worried officials 
and compelled them to address this problem on a priority basis. A government 
report indicated the concern caused by the negative effects of declining indigo 
cultivation on the material condition of people, especially labourers, in Bihar. It 
cited the instance of an indigo growing district where the labour wages fell from 
Rs 4 to Rs 3 after 1896-97, and did not rise until the time of the writing of the 
report—1902.'° 


The Planters React 


Planters’ organisations, including BIPA and US, sought government funds to 
support their experiments on indigo. In August 1900 the BIPA wrote to the 
Government of Bengal and requested financial assistance worth £500 (Rs 7,500) 
annually for three years to hire a bacteriologist who would complement the work 
done by its team of chemists. Three months later, the BIPA demanded an additional 
grant of Rs 46,000 (slightly over £3,000) spread over the next three years from 
the government to enlarge the scope of its chemical experiments. To this amount 
from the government, the BIPA was willing to add Rs 240,000 (£16,000) from its 
own coffers.'! 

The IIS also wrote simultaneously to the Government of India and the Govern- 
ment of Bengal in January 1901 and requested a grant of Rs. 40,000 (slightly 
more than £2,600) per annum for the next three years. The IIS had spenta total of 
Rs 28,000 (slightly more than £1,800) on experiments the previous year and now 
wanted to use the extra money to set up another laboratory and experimental 
farm, in addition to its existing farm at Dalsingserai.!? 


1 Travis, The Rainbow Makers, pp. 224-26; Bengal District Gazetteers: Champaran, Calcutta, 
1907. p. 111; Bengal District Gazetteers: Muzaffarpur, Calcutta, 1907, p. 98; Bengal District 
Gazetteers: Darbhanga, Calcutta, 1907, p 100; Memorandum on the Material Condition of the 
People in the Years 1892 to 1902, Agniculture, September 1902, File 7-R/11 1-3, Nos 10. 14, BSA. 

u Agriculture. October 1900. File 2-1/3 3-32, No 13 BSA: Agniculture, November 1900, File 2- 
V3 29-30, Nos 154-55, BSA; Agriculture. January 1901, File 2-1/3 28-29, Notes and Orders, BSA. 

n See the LIS’s letter to the Government of Bengal, dated 31 January 1901, ın Agniculture, May 
1901. File 2-I/3 1-7, Nos 1-2. BSA. - 
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The colonial government agreed to extend financial aid to planters for the 
purpose of advancing research on indigo. In October 1900 it agreed to grant Rs 
7,500 (£500) per annum for three years to the BIPA so that the association could 
hire a bacteriologist for conducting experiments. In March 1901 the government 
again agreed to support indigo researches with Rs 50,000 (around £3,500) per 
annum for three years on the condition that the planters made a matching contri- 
bution of Rs 75,000 (£5,000) per annum. By 1903 the government became ‘the 
primary sponsor of indigo experiments in India as monetary contributions from 
planters’ organisations completely tapered off. The indigo planters, while still 
committed to making innovations through experiments, wanted the government 
to financially support those experiments." 

The reports of Christopher Rawson and E.A. Hancock are crucial to our under- 
standing of the expernnments conducted within the laboratories controlled by BIPA 
and IIS in India prior to 1903. Christopher Rawson, a chemist from Britain and an 
employee of BIPA, had been working on indigo experiments since February 1898. 
He headed the BIPA laboratory located at the Mosheri indigo factory near Muzaf- 
farpur. Between 1898 and 1903 Rawson's two major contributions came ‘in his 
recommendations to use a chemical substance dunng steeping to increase the- 
quantity of indigo recoverable from leaves. He advised using air pumps instead 
of the traditional beating wheels to achieve better oxidisation of leaves in the pro- 
cess of indigo extraction. He also suggested the addition of sulfuric or hydrochloric 
acid to indigo liquid while in the boiler to remove impurities from the dye. E.A. 
Hancock, an agricultural chemist, carried out indigo experiments on behalf of 
IS. He was in charge of the I[S’s experimental farm and chemical laboratory at 
Dalsingserai. The experiments conducted by Hancock, unlike Rawson’s experi- 
ments, focused on seed selection and manuring. Hancock investigated artificial 
manuring, searched for the ‘best methods of planting and cultivation’, and the 
‘best varieties of plants’ and tried out rotation of crops.!4 

The Mosheri and Dalsingserai laboratories had fairly distinct areas of strength 
as far as their research was concerned. At Mosheri scientists stressed on improving 
the post-harvest extractive processes and on reducing the amount of impurities in 
the dye. The variety of natural indigo grown in Bihar contained, on an average, 
about 60 per cent to 65 per cent indigotin and about 2 per cent to 10 per cent of 
another colounng matter called indirubin or indigo-red. But apart from these two 
constituents, the indigo contained a lot of impurities. It had about 20 per cent to 
30 per cent indigo gluten and other kinds of brown substances and 2 per cent to 3 
per cent mineral matter that came either from the leaves themselves or from the 
water used for steeping indigo leaves. To the research scientists at Mosheri a 
reduction in the percentage of impurities in natural indigo appeared to be a practical 
strategy to overcome the competition of artificial dye, which could have up to 92 


N Agriculture, October 1900, File 2-1/3 3-32. No 28, BSA: Agniculture, May 1901, File 2-13 
1-7, Notes and Orders, BSA 
1 Hancock, Note on the Work of the Indigo Improvements Syndicate at Dalsingsei ar 
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per cent colouring matter. Scientists at Mosheri got some useful results working 
on the problem of removing impurities, but there was also a growing realisation 
that it was ‘very difficult to remove the last traces of impurity’. 

On the other hand, at Dalsingserai the researchers primarily tried to improve 
the output of indigo through innovative agricultural practices. The most useful 
achievement of this laboratory was the improvement of the indigotin content of 
indigo leaves obtained through the use of a particular combination of manure for 
the plants. Another strategy was to experiment with and select the variety of indigo 
plant that produced the highest content of indigotin in its leaves. 


Indigo Experiments Reach a Ceiling 


The experiments conducted within the laboratories controlled by BIPA and IIS 
met with a mix of success and failure. In the short term the experiments bore a 
few positive results. In his notes, J. Woodburn, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
mentioned that the planters had been saying that Christopher Rawson’s 
‘discoveries’ had ‘increase[d] enormously the output of leaf and the output of 
dye’. E.A. Hancock’s experiments had also led to an increase in the indigotin 
content of leaves by as much as 140 per cent. Among the most notable failures of 
indigo experiments at this stage can be counted the inability to produce indigo of 
a uniform quality. Travis argues that dyers and manufacturers in the Western 
markets preferred synthetic indigo because it maintained the uniformity of its 
colour from batch to batch. Synthetic indigo’s uniform content enabled even less 
skilled dyers and printers to use it since it did not require them to exercise any 
discretion in adjusting the amount of dye to be used. Reed also counted the ‘consist- 
ency’ of synthetic indigo as the single most important factor which encouraged 
dyers worldwide to use it. Achieving consistency in natural indigo seemed to be 
a particularly intractable problem as far as scientists were concerned. Researchers 
seemed to have reached a ceiling in their attempts to give Bihar’s indigo the same 
level of consistency as given by factories to artificial indigo through controlled 
chemical processes.!* 

Bihar planters, who had taken an early lead in initiating indigo research in their 
laboratories at Dalsingserai and Mosheri, showed a waning faith in the efficacy 


8 Rawson, Report on the Cultivanon and Manufacture of Indigo; Edmund Knecht, Chnstopher 
Rawson and Richard Loewenthal, A Manual of Dyeing. For the Use of Practical Dyers, Manu- 
Sfacturers, Students, and All Interested in the Art of Dyeing, Vol 1, London, 2nd edition, 1909, 9th 
edition, 1933, pp. 308-9; Arthur G. Green, The Analysis of Dyestuffs and their Identification in 
Dyed and Coloured Materials, Lake-Pigments, Foodstuffs, etc., London, 1915, 3rd edition, 1920, 
p. 76. 

* For J. Woodburns’ comments see Agriculture, November 1900, File 2-1/3 29-30, Notes and 
Orders, BSA, for claims of increase of indigotin content by 140 per cent sec Messers Begg, Dunlop 
and Company’s letter tb the Secretary, Government of Bengal (Revenue), dated 31 January 1901, 
in Agriculture, May 1901, File 2-1/3 1-7, Nos 1-2, BSA, Travis, The Rainbow Makers, p. 224, 
Reed, ‘The British Chenucal Industry’, p 116. 
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of those experiments after 1903-4. During this period a wedge started developing 
between the convictions of scientists working on indigo improvement and those 
of the planters. Government papers refer to the fact that some planters did not 
find the results of Christopher Rawson’s experiments ‘useful’, despite his ‘in- 
genuity, resourcefulness and thoroughness’ in carrying out those experiments. 
They also mention that the planters, ‘hopeless’ with the results obtained so far at 
the BIPA laboratory, were ‘not likely to subscribe sufficiently for the continuance 
of research work’. Rawson claimed that just one innovation suggested by him, 
that of using the blower process—forcing air through a number of perforated 
pipes at the bottom of the steeping ‘vats’ instead of using the beating wheel— 
increased the content of recoverable indigotin by 20-25 per cent. But apparently 
there were not too many takers for such innovations. On the other hand, planters 
showed explicit appreciation for the experiments carried out by scientists at 
Dalsingserai and praised them for working in the fashion of a ‘practical agri- 
culturist’. Under the circumstances of falling profit margins, planters favoured 
the low-cost innovations tried out by Hancock rather than those undertaken by 
Rawson.” 

As we have seen, most indigo experiments in India since the turn of the twentieth 
century had continued on matching funds from the government and the planters. 
Initially the government worked out an arrangement with the planters, providing 
financial aid worth Rs 50,000 (approximately £3,300), on the condition that 
planters would together raise Rs 75,000 (£5,000) for the experiments. Out of 
these grants BIPA conducted its experiments at a newly constructed laboratory at 
Pipra under Christopher Rawson, bacteriologist Cyril Bergtheil and biologist 
Leake, while IS experiments were conducted under the guidance of agricultural 
expert B. Coventry and chemist W.P. Bloxam at Dalsingserai. From 1 January 
1903, BIPA completely stopped its financial contribution and also wound up its 
laboratory at Pipra. Christopher Rawson’s term had come to an end in March 
1903, while the other two researchers at Pipra, Leake and Bergtheil, were offered 
appointments at the Dalsingserai Research Station under the government's direct- 
ives. The US, too, stopped support to the Dalsingserai laboratory and the govern- 
ment took it unto itself to operate the research establishment at Dalsingserai from 
1903 onwards. The Dalsingserai Research Station continued to function during 
1904 with a research staff comprising Coventry, Bergtheil, Leake, Bloxam and a 
newly appointed jute expert, R.S. Finlow. In 1905, while Bloxam went to Leeds 
to join the Cloth Workers’ Research Laboratory, Bergtheil proceeded to head the 
newly set up Imperial Research Station at Pusa. The government restored research 
assistance of Rs 50,000 per year to BIPA from 1906 without securing, this time, 
any assurance for matching grants. From 1905 onwards, two centres of research 
on indigo continued in British India, one under BIPA in a new laboratory at Sirsia 


‘7 Agriculture, December 1903, File 2-1/8 3, Notes and Orders, BSA, Rawson, ‘The Indigo 
Industry’, and idem. ‘Prospects of the Indigo Industry’, JSDC. Vol 17, 1901, pp 75-76 
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and the other under direct government control at Pusa. W.P. Bloxam continued 
his research on indigo at the University of Leeds.'* 

The planters’ waning interest in indigo experiments were concurrent with a drastic 
reduction in the price of synthetic indigo and a manifold augmentation in its pro- 
duction levels. Innovations in the production process and sales technique after 
1900 had enabled dye companies to further bring down the price of artificial dye, 
thus materially changing the nature of competition faced by natural indigo. S.H. 
Higgins, technical chemist and works manager of the Manchester School of Dye- 
ing, who visited Germany reported that Germany’s export of synthetic indigo 
rose from 6.4 million marks to 25 million marks between 1896 and 1904." 

While scientists continued to argue that natural indigo had not yet passed into 
the realm of a ‘failed technology’, planters faced the immediate problem of saving 
their investments. Jacques Pouchepadass’ research has shown that the net profit 
of indigo planters, which usually varied between 25 per cent and 35 per cent until 
1897, fell to between 3 per cent and 3.5 per cent before World War I. Between 
1897 and 1914, barring one year, the unit cost-production for indigo stayed above 
the average selling price! Planters took recourse to cultivating food crops along 
with indigo to maintain the profitability of their plantations. But the practice of 
cultivating another crop on plantations along with indigo did not work well either. 
Indigo planters had traditionally left their land fallow intermittently to allow it to 
recover its nutrients because indigo was known to completely exhaust the soil. 
After the planters started cultivating additional crops along with indigo, their 
lands started showing signs of exhaustion and, on an average, indigo outputs 
diminished between 1900 and 1920, as compared to the 1890s.” 

The shrinkage in indigo acreage in India, as shown in Table 1, started a few 
years after artificial dye was introduced and then continued until the beginning of 
World War I. The years from 1915 to 1919 saw a temporary revival for natural 
indigo as the War disrupted continental supplies of synthetic indigo. After the 
War ended, however, the downward slide of natural indigo continued, and pro- 
duction was reduced to a tnckle by the 1920s. In the 1920s and 1930s, Bihar’s 
indigo production was dominantly catering to local markets.” 


4 Agriculture, December 1903, File 2-1/8 3, No. 59 and Notes and Orders, BSA; Agnculture, 
December 1903, File 2-1/8 5-17, Nos 60-78, BSA; First Annual Report of the Agncultural 
Department, Agriculture, December 1906, File 7-R/34 1-3, No. 5, p. 15, BSA 

B Peter Reed, ‘The Briush Chemical Industry’, pp. 114, 116; Agnculture, December 1903, File 
2-1/8 3, Notes and Orders; Rawson, “The Indigo Industry’, and idem, ‘Prospects of the Indigo 
Industry’, pp. 75-76. - : 

® Pouchepsdass, Champaran and Gandhi, pp. 103-6; Agriculture, December 1903, File 2-1/8 3, 
Notes and Orders 

1 For a review of the German artificial indigo manufacturing industry ın late nineteenth and 
twentieth centunes see Travis, The Rainbow Makers, pp. 220-27, for a comprehensive history of 
indigo manufacture in Bihar see Pouchepadass, Champaran and Gandhi, pp. 1-8, 20-29. 
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Table 1 
Indigo Acreage in Four North Bikar Districts in India, 1894-1935 (in hectares) 

Years Champaran Saran Muzaffarpur Darbhanga Total 

1894-1895 21,853 20,638 55,441 37,837 135,769 
1899-1900 38,849 18,413 24,280 20,598 102,140 
1904-1905 ~ 33,993 7,284 14,366 13,314 68,957 
1909-1910 14,568 3,925 * 8,134 4,735 31,362 
1914-1915 3,277 930 3,035 2,630 9,872 
1915-1916 6,111 2,428 6,474 3,399 18,412 
1916-1917 8,862 4,006 7,972 3,965 24,805 
1917—1918 10,863 4,087 9,146 -4,087 28,183 
1918-1919 4,573 3,116 7,810 3,399 18,898 
1919—1920 2,995 2,428 7,284 2,995 15,702 
1924-1925 1,093 121 1,416 364 2,994 
1929—1930 162 0 769 647 1,578 
1934—1935 0 0 243 161 404 





Source: Taken from Jacques Pouchepadass, Champaran and Gandhi: Planters, Peasants and 
Gandhian Politics, New Delhi, 1999, Table A (unpaginated) 


The Switch to Sugarcane 


Government papers from the Bihar State Archives suggest that the planters’ 
lukewarm support to indigo experiments in the post-1903 phase does not reflect 
their lack of interest in scientific innovations but rather a lack of interest in indigo 
itself. The unfavourable terms of trade and lack of sufficient success with indigo 
experiments sent the planters scurrying for alternatives. The possibility of switching 
to sugarcane cultivation increasingly occupied their attention at the tum of the © 
twentieth century and determined decisions about how much (if anything) should 
be invested in experiments with indigo. The planters’ decision to divert their 
energies to promoting sugarcane does not reflect a lack of faith in science but 
rather the need to take steps in the wake of ground realities. 

Based on the realities of agricultural production and trade in early twentieth 
century Bihar, planters’ preference in selecting sugarcane in place of indigo appears 
economically sound. Sugarcane cultivation demanded less labour, did not exhaust 
the soil like indigo and, unlike indigo, was a native crop of Bihar. It did not re- 
quire much investment to start sugarcane cultivation and there existed no threat 
of future competition from a synthetic substitute. Planters had shown an interest 
in sugarcane from the moment that synthetic indigo had brought down the price 
of indigo in international markets, thus reducing their profit margins. The earliest 
instance of planters’ interest in sugarcane comes from a semi-official letter written 
by the head of the IIS, G.H. Sutherland, to the government in August 1900. The 
planters had sent an emissary to Java to study how planters there tackled the 
problem of competition from synthetic indigo. On the basis of the information 
provided by their emissary, Sutherland wrote that in Java the application of 
‘science’ had improved the prospects not only of indigo but also of sugarcane 
cultivation. The letter pointed out that whereas scientific experiments in Java 
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ensured that indigo no longer lost money, clearly it made the improved sugarcane 
a better business prospect than indigo. Planters enthusiastically supported the 
government’s move to set up a Sugar Committee in 1900, whose agenda was to 
find out ways to revive the sugarcane industry in Bihar. The fact that the US’s 
agricultural expert E.A. Hancock served on the Sugar Committee shows the grow- 
ing interest of planters in sugarcane. The later years witnessed increasing cul- 
tivation of sugarcane, at the expense of indigo, in Bihar.” 

Huge capital investments, centralised manufacturing and scientific research 
permitted an accelerated pace of innovations after 1900 in the synthetic indigo 
industry. The managing director of BASF pointed out in October 1900 that, to 
date, the company had invested £900,000 in plants and machinery for synthetic 
indigo production. Hoechst and Geigy invested additional capital towards the 
same purpose, while a total of 152 patents were registered in Germany alone for 
a series of technological innovations related to the manufacture of synthetic indigo. 
The BASF factory at Ludwigshafen alone employed 148 scientific chemists, 75 
engineers and technical experts and 303 sales people to support its synthetic indigo 
production and sales. The net worth of the factory at the end of 1900 stood at £3.3 
million, showing the level of investment made on it and the financial leverage 
that it got as a result. 

The scientific and technical staff employed and capital invested for bringing 
about innovations for the improvement of natural indigo in British India and Britain 
pales in comparison to the magnitude of personnel and capital employed in the 
service of synthetic indigo in Germany and Switzerland. Both scientists and admin- 
istrators in India, who were keenly aware of this massive imbalance in the quantum 
of resource mobilised for the two products, complained about it. Rawson, one of 
the scientists involved with natural indigo research, pointed out that prior to 1897 
the planters had ‘given little or no encouragement’ to indigo research. He also 
contrasted the ‘one or two chemists’ working in India on indigo improvements to 
‘the army of research chemists engaged in the splendid laboratories’ in Germany. 
G.W. Watt, Economic Reporter to the Government of India, in a semi-official 
letter to the secretary of BIPA implored him to cut down by half BIPA’s request to 
the government for financing employment of additional scientific staff at the 
Mosheri Research Laboratory. Scientist Rawson had prepared the draft proposal 
for employment of additional staff at Mosheri. Watt pointed out that Rawson 
demanded ‘a larger staff to investigate indigo alone than is in the employment of 
the Government for all branches of the agriculture and industry of the entire 
empire’. At the same time, Watt accepted that the staff demanded by Rawson was 
‘but small when compared with the army of research[ers] that is engaged on the 
production of synthetic indigo’. 


2 Bengal District Gazetteers Darbhanga, p. 99. 
DH Brunck, ‘The History of the Development of the Manufacture of Indigo’, JSDC, Vol 17, 
1901, pp. 158-64, ‘BASF: Annual Report’, JSDC, Vol 17, 1901, p. 208 
™ Rawson, ‘Prospects of the Indigo Industry’, pp. 75-76, Agriculture, May 1901, File 2-1/3 
1-7, Notes and Orders, BSA. 
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Indigo Experiments, 1904—13 


Most research on indigo in British India between 1904 and 1913 took place at the 
Sirsia Indigo Research Station under the overall control of the Imperial Bac- 
teriologist Cynl Bergtheil. At that time, the other research station at Pusa only 
marginally contributed to experiments with indigo. After BIPA requested the 
closure of the Sirsia station in 1913, the Pusa research station took up the respons- 
ibility of carrying out indigo experiments, under the overall charge of the Imperial 
Economic Botanist Albert Howard.” 

The experimenters at both Sirsia and Pusa showed a growing belief in seed 
selection, in finding high-yielding varieties of plants, and in manurial treatment. 
Bergtheil’s calculation that the existing methods permitted 85 per cent extraction 
of indigotin from leaves made innovations in this field a less attractive prospect. 
On the other hand, the introduction of the Java variety of indigo in 1900, which 
helped almost double the crop output, caught the attention of scientists and planters 
alike. Enthused by the success of the Java variety, planters made explicit demands 
that the experimenters focus on seed selection and on ‘naturalising’ the recently 
imported high-yielding variety. Already, 80 per cent of the existing indigo fields 
grew this variety and scientists at Sirsia and Pusa gave their attention to unproving 
the cultivation of the Java variety through better agricultural practices. An expert 
committee set to look into the status of existing indigo researches pointed out that 
‘planters were much more inclined to place reliance on the possibility of improve- 
ment of seed and methods of cultivation rather than upon improved methods of 
manufacture’ .* 

Keeping in mind the competition between natural indigo and synthetic indigo, 
the most notable contribution relating to natural indigo in this period was the 
beginning of efforts to produce the final product in the form of powder. Scientists 
in Bihar made conscious attempts to single out the specific attributes that made 
synthetic indigo more consumer friendly. They realised that the impurities in 
natural indigo, though they were known to cause ‘scouring’, did not bother “prac- 
tical dyers’ as much as the form and consistency of natural indigo. Until much 
later many dyers argued that the impurities in natural indigo made the dye stick 
on to the cloth’s fibre and gave it a permanence that the glue added in the synthetic 
variety did not achieve. Natural indigo, sold in a cake form, needed to be ground 
in a mill with water for several days. In contrast, synthetic indigo. sold as very 
fine powder or paste, easily lent itself to commercial use because it did not require 
any start-up ume and small dyers could buy just as much of indigo as they needed. 
In 1908-9, experimenters tried, for the first time, to address this most significant 
problem facing the natural indigo trade through efforts to use mechanical processes 
to produce the final indigo in a powder form. Unfortunately these changes came 


= Second Annual Report of the Agricultural Department, Bihar and Onssa, Agnculture, December 
1913. File 1A/189 of 1913, No. 29. pp 5-6, BSA; Fourth Annual Report of the Agnultural 
Department, Bihar and Orissa, Agriculture, November 1915, File 14/109 of 1915, p 5, BSA 

* Agnculture, October 1909, File 2-1/2 1-7 3/4, Board's file 114 of 1909, Nos 1—11 3/4, BSA. 
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too late in the day. Recurrent losses to natural indigo in previous years had already 
broken the backs of indigo planters, who no longer showed the desire to invest in 
new technologies to improve indigo’s commercial viability.” 

In the year 1908 two paradoxical developments occurred, with contradictory 
prognoses for the future of the natural indigo industry. In 1908 the German dye 
manufacturer MLB, which earlier supplied synthetic indigo to Britain from its 
manufacturing base in its home county, started the manufacture of synthetic indigo 
in Britain itself. Its production kept rising until, by 1931, it was supplying 50 per 
cent of the total Britsh consumption of indigo. Loss of the British market for 
natural indigo proved crucial to the fortunes of the indigo industry in India. 

W.P. Bloxam’s report, published in 1908, argued positively for the prospects of 
Bihar’s natural indigo industry and contested the belief of scientists working in 
India that extraction methods used in Bihar yielded as much as 85 per cent of the 
indigotin originally present in leaves. Bloxam’s tetrasulphonate method, when 
used to find out the indigotin content in both indigo leaves in plants and indigo 
cake, gave absolutely different figures than those given by testing with the ‘potas- 
sium permanganate method’ and the ‘titanium trichloride method’. It argued that 
the average indigo leaves grown in Bihar, had an indigotin content of 62.3 per 
cent, and not 40 per cent as had been believed on the basis of the research done by 
Rawson and Bergtheil. In arithmetical terms this meant that the total loss of 
indigotin during extraction amounted to as much as 56 per cent in the “best process 
of manufacture yet invented’. It also implied that the efficiency of extraction 
methods used in Bihar came to 43.7 per cent and not to 85 per cent as calculated 
by scientists in India. This argument tried to demolish the supposition of Bergtheil 
et al. about the efficiency of the extraction processes in use in Bihar, and made a 
case that definite prospects existed for upgrading Indian production methods.* 

The report received the serious attention of scientists and the government in 
India. The government set up a high-powered committee consisting of the Inspector 
General of Agriculture in India, the Director of the Agricultural Research Institute 
(Pusa), and the Agricultural Chemist (Punjab), to examine the implications of 
Bloxam’s findings for future experiments with indigo. While the report attested 
to the ‘greater scientific accuracy’ of Bloxam’s methods, it asked that the two 
competitive models of testing given by Bergtheil and Bloxam be tested further 
before coming to a final conclusion about their relative accuracy.” 

Bloxam’s report, although a scientific landmark, did not constitute a watershed 
in the history of Bihar’s indigo manufacture simply because it came too late. The 
report definitely forced a reformulation of scientific suppositions about the manu- 
facturing processes related to the indigo trade. In its aftermath, planters and scien- 
tists showed a renewed interest in improving post-harvest extraction processes. 


7 Fourth Annual Report of Agncultural Department, Bengal, Agriculture, January 1910, File 
7-R/37 1-3, Board’s Agricultural File 181 of 1909, No. 10, p. X, BSA. 

*™ Bloxam, Report to the Government of India, 1905-1907, idem, “The Analysis of Indigo’, 
JSDC, Vol. 22, 1906, pp. 316-18. 

3 Agnculture, October 1909, File 2-1/2 1-7 3/4, Board's file 114 of 1909, Nos 1-11 3/4, BSA 
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The BIPA demanded once again that an indigo chemist be sent to Bihar from 
England. But overall, the interest in indigo experiments kept dwindling in the 
wake of the declining fortunes of the indigo trade, especially in the five years 
from 1909 to 1914. Thus, the true potential of the report could never be realised 
simply because of a loss of interest in restoring the status of natural indigo through 
experiments. 

According to sources in the Bihar State Archives, the period from 1909 to 1914 
was marked not by any significant story of scientific advances or debacles, but 
rather by the annihilation of the natural indigo trade in the world market. Bihar’s 
indigo faced an unprecedented rout in the years between 1909 and 1914, which 
corresponded with the shrinkage in Bihar’s indigo acreage. The stoppage of 
minimal protection by the British government and the absolute dominance of 
synthetic indigo in Western markets sealed the fate of natural indigo. Aside from 
the European market, synthetic indigo also made inroads into Eastern markets 
like China, leaving very few hopes for Bihar’s indigo. Planters increasingly 
deserted indigo cultivation in order to prevent further losses, since all hopes for 
the revival of this trade seemed to be waning. 

Bergtheil continued his experiments at Sirsia with the assistance of a botanist, 
FR. Parnell, without any spectacular results. A combination of ‘physiological’, 
seed selection and manuring experiments went on at Sirsia. In 1913, the BIPA, 
not interested in any further research on indigo, asked that the laboratory be shut 
down. Thereafter, the government transferred to Pusa whatever rudimentary 
research on indigo was still being conducted. The British government also failed 
to pursue and build on the researches of W.P. Bloxam. Since it was both importing 
synthetic indigo and producing it in Britain, it had no interest in reviving the 
natural indigo trade.” 

By 1914-15 the history of indigo innovations in Britain and India had virtually 
come to an end. The government’s Agricultural Department’s annual report of 
1914 failed—for the first time—to mention indigo while referring to the cultivation 
of agricultural food crops in the preceding year. The total area under cultivation 
in the four indigo growing districts of north Bihar came down from 135,679 
hectares in 1894-95 to 9,872 hectares in 1914-15. In the following years, the 
government’s annual reports referred increasingly to the manufacture of sugarcane 
by the erstwhile indigo planters. ‘ 


Epilogue 


World War I created an artificial demand for Bihar’s indigo, but indigo cultivation 
and manufacture did not reach the prominence of the early twenteth century. 
Western supplies of synthetic indigo were disrupted and hence the colonial 


© Second Annual Report of the Agricultural Department, Bihar and Orissa, Agriculture, December 
1913, File 14/189 of 1913, No 29, pp. 5-6, BSA, Fourth Annual Report of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Bihar and Orissa, Agnculture, November 1915, File 14/109 of 1915, p. 5, BSA; Reed, ‘The 
British Chemical Industry’ pp. 114, 116. 
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government in India made conscious efforts to augment supplies of natural indigo 
from the indigo growing Bihar districts. The planters, however, had lost the will 
to take advantage of this opportunity and rebuild indigo’s fortunes. The govern- 
~ ment, not the planters, showed a renewed interest in indigo manufacture during 
this period. The local government appoihted an indigo research chemist, W.A. 
Davis, to the Imperial Department of Agriculture at Pusa in 1916. Similarly, the 
Secretary of State in London sanctioned the appointment of an indigo research 
botanist, W.R.G. Atkins, who sailed for India on 4 September 1920. But these 
efforts only represented the emergency reactions of the colonial and metropolitan 
governments to the problem of indigo shortage during the War. After the War, the 
British got access to the secret chemical formulae for synthetic indigo manufactur- 
ing from the Germans. This technology transfer practically brought to an end all 
British interest in natural indigo.” 

We can aptly conclude our discussion of the history of indigo experiments by 
citing British India’s indigo research chemist W.A. Davis. Writing in 1918, Davis 
forcefully argued that natural indigo could compete with artificial indigo if suf- 
ficient innovations could be introduced in its cultivation and manufacturing. The 
introduction of the Java variety of indigo in Bihar after 1903 had raised the output 
of indigo several times over. However, the promise that the Java variety held out 
could not be maintained due to the declining productivity of Bihar’s soil. Davis 
pointed out the need for manuring the soil with super phosphates as Bihar’s soil 
had clearly been showing signs of exhaustion. However, no one paid attention to 
Davis’ suggestions. When the War ended, natural indigo’s prospects looked increas- 
ingly dim, even as synthetic indigo raced ahead to capture the Chinese market in 
the East.” 

The confidence about the prospects of natural indigo expressed by Davis and 
the irrelevance of his message to planters and bureaucrats is emblematic in the 
context of questions about the gap between the perspective of science and its 
clients. As we have argued above, the scientists’ proclamations of faith in innova- 
tions did not always evoke the expected response from planters or from metro- 
politan and colonial governments. Natural indigo lost its staunchest supporters, 
the planters, with the switch to sugarcane. Later, the metropolitan government, 
too, decided against the policy of giving Bihar’s indigo any protection in Britain’s 
home market. The local colonial government’s support to indigo, while continuous, 
proved singularly paltry in comparison to the magnitude of technical and financial 
support mobilised by synthetic indigo in the West. Scientists remained the sole 
supporters of natural indigo until the end, but their backing by itself could not 
protect natural indigo from the competition posed by its synthetic counterpart. 

This article has tried to delineate the dilemmas faced by planters in measuring 
up to the demands of science. While actors in the West condemned Bihar’s planters 


3! Agriculture, October 1909, File 2-1/2 1-7 3/4, Board’s file 114 of 1909, Nos 1-11 3/4. 
“W.A Davis, ‘Present Position and Future Prospects of the Natural Indigo Industry’, Agricultural 
Journal of India, Vol. 13, 1918, pp. 32-46, 206-21, 441-59. 
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for being inherently disdainful towards science, this article argues that the proposals 
made by scientists were unduly optimistic and irrelevant in practice. The planters’ 
decisions look unreasonable only when one loses sight of the distance between 
science and its practitioners. The notion of the ‘scientific’ as an objective criterion 
existing ‘outside of society’ is shown by this article to be simplistic. Planters’ 
reasoning never completely merged with that of scientists; a host of factors deter- 
mined the distance between them. The records from the Bihar State Archives help 
make the critical point that in early twentieth century Bihar it made more sense to 
switch from indigo to sugarcane than to invest in science. The uncertainties and 
the inability of science to deliver concrete solutions kept planters from investing 
in indigo. 

As a sub-text, this article has also attempted to focus on the junction between 
science on the one hand and other variables like financial investments, social 
classes and institutions on the other. A comparison between the research apparatus 
available in the early twentieth century to Bihar with that available to Germany 
shows the power of capital in making possible efficacious scientific innovations. 
With the limited resources available to them neither planters in Bihar nor the 
British had an outside chance of countering the German juggernaut of state, science 
and industry combined. The coming together of techniques of centralised produc- 
tion, sales, management and laboratory research made possible the exceptional 
advance made by the synthetic dye industry in Germany. Natural indigo lacked 
the alliances that made it possible for synthetic indigo to dominate the world mar- 
ket, and, under such circumstances, its defeat at the hands of synthetic indigo ap- 
peared imminent even to the actors who lived through the contest. 


Homeless in Gujarat and India: 
On the curious love of Indulal Yagnik 


Ajay Skaria 


University of Minnesota 





In the 1920s, the writer Ramanlal Desai (the father of the Marxist sociologist 
A.R. Desai) drew a comparison between two Gujarati figures whom he considered 
among the most prominent in the post-Gandhian generation—K.M. Munshi and 
Indulal Yagnik. He described them as symptomatic of two strands of Gujarat: 
Munshi was a pratibashaali siddh purush, a resolute and accomplished man, and 
Yagnik an asthir man na fakir, a mendicant of unstable mind.’ 

The remark is reproduced by Yagnik—without too much comment—in the 
preface to the first volume of his Atnakatha or autobiography. Indeed, the six- 
volume autobiography is structured almost as an analogy to the remark. It draws 
heavily on the trope of homelessness, a state often associated with fakirs. But this 
is a distinctive kind of homelessness—it is accompanied by love of having a 
home. There was the homelessness produced by his vow to remain celibate, first 
made in 1914-15 when he was 23, and broken briefly a few years later because of 
family pressure to accept the marriage performed when he was a child. In 1923- 
24, just before he decided to separate from his wife, and renew his vow, ‘the 
deep, inchoate thirst for love continued to harass me...’. “A yearning for a life 
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filled with love in its many colours started burning in my heart’ .? But finally, after 
the advice of an unnamed friend, he decided that he ‘should leave the maya of a 
home [ghar] and remain a sacrificing person without a home—the attraction of 
even the dearest person should be reduced to ashes, that ıs all.’? 

There was also the homelessness that accompanied his love for the khedut or 
farmer, and mazdoor or worker. Indeed, he differentiated himself from Munshi 
primarily in terms of this love: ‘He was a great admirer of leaders like Caesar and 
Napolean, of Dayanand Saraswati and Aurobindo Ghosh, whereas I was wedded 
to the common people.” Visiting Panchmahals in Gujarat in 1918, he reported 
that he saw that: 


[Y]esterday’s miserable looking Bhils had worn good clothes, and were moving 
about joyously.... As evening fell, the Bhil people’s merrymaking increased. 
When, in all the large open grounds around town, I saw hundreds of young 
boys and girls holding each other’s hand, singing and dancing in circles to the 
rhythms of the drum, my heart swelled with love as pleasure. An enthusiasm 
rose in my heart to serve such innocent children of mankind all my life. 


And yet this love for common people also led to homelessness in relation to 
both the common people and to mainstream political parties and projects. Yagnik 
began with Gokhale’s Servants of India Society, went on to a more radical wing 
of the Congress, then to Gandhi, and then left politics for journalism. He then 
turned to organising peasants and, with the founding of the Kisan Sabha, arguably 
emerged as among the three most prominent leaders of peasant struggles in early 
and mid-twentieth century India. He came back to the Congress briefly after In- 
dependence before leaving it again, and starting the movement against it for a 
separate state of Gujarat. During this period and later, he also ran an ashram on 
the banks of the Vatrak river, and became involved with trade unions in Ahmedabad. 
Reflecting on his life ın one particularly dispirited moment in 1956, he wrote: 


I feel upset with myself. I have chosen to lead only unsuccessful fights. Now, 
I have reached the final point.... I am regarded as unintelligent and unfaithful. 
When I cast my glance on 64 years the result is a big nothing. I go to meet 
several fnends but rarely do they come here [to his ashram, in Nenpur, near 
Ahmedabad] to meet me. It is as though nobody thinks of me at all. Because of 
this, I sometimes feel tired of life. It affects one’s self-respect to go aimlessly 


? Atmakatha, Vol. 3, Karavas, Mehemedabad, 1956, p. 263 

‘Ibid, p. 265. 

* Atmakatha, Vol. 1, p 179. 

` Atmakatha, Vol. 3 Both here and ın other extended quotations, I have depended greatly on the 
1986 typescnpt translation of Yagnik’s Atmakatha by Devavrat Pathak, Howard Spodek and John 
R. Wood, deposited at the University of Pennsylvania Library 
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to the city [Ahmedabad], knocking over and again on people’s doors. When 
nobody has any need for me, why should I keep moving back and forth.‘ 


Even if not usually stated in such dispirited terms, this was again a theme in his 
Atmakatha: that he had never been quite at home in any of the major political 
parties. 

If we begin—and, as historians, we surely should—with the assumption that 
homelessness does not mean the same thing in all times and places, and that 
metaphors, too, have history, then the question follows: How was Yagnik’s home- 
lessness produced? Within what conceptual field, more precisely, were Yagnik’s 
simultaneous love of home and homelessness conceived? Here, I would like to 
situate Yagnik’s simultaneous love of home and homelessness in relation to two 
other sets of practices of home and homelessness—those involved in the logic of 
transcendence and the politics of neighbourliness. 

The logic of transcendence, I would like to argue, was characteristic of main- 
stream nationalism. In one of the most often quoted passages in Nehru’s Discovery 
of India, he remarks: 


Sometimes as I reached a gathering, a great roar of welcome would greet me: 
Bharat Mata ki Jai—‘Victory to Mother India’. I would ask them unexpectedly 
who was this Bharat Mata, Mother India, whose victory they wanted? My 
question would amuse them and surprise them, and then, not knowing exactly 
what to answer, they would look at each other and at me. I persisted in my 
questioning. At last a vigorous Jat, wedded to the soil from immemorial gener- 
ations, would say that it was the dharti, the good earth of India, that they meant. 
What earth? Their particular village patch, or all the patches in the district or 
province, or in the whole of India? And so question and answer went on, till 
they would ask me impatiently to tell them all about it I would endeavour to 
do so and explain that India was all that. they had thought, but it was much 
more. The mountains and the rivers, and the forests and the broad fields, which 
gave us food, were all dear to us, but what counted ultimately were the people 
of India, people like them and me, who were spread out all over this vast land. 
Bharat Mata, Mother India, was essentially these millions of people, and victory 
to her meant victory to these people. You are parts of this Bharat mata, I told 
them, you are in a manner yourselves Bharat Mata, and as this idea slowly 
soaked into their brains, their eyes would light up as if they had made a great 
discovery.’ 


Notice the way that India as a nation-home is configured in this argument. On the 
one hand, there is the vigorous Jat wedded to the soil for immemorial generations. 
This Jat already is India, he already ıs the nation-home—it is this fact which 


‘ Atmakatha, Vol. 6, Chhela Vehan (Dhanvant Oza, ed.), Ahmedabad, 1973, pp 18-19. 
7 Jawaharlal Nehru, The Discovery of India, Delhi. 1981 (1946), p. 60. 
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makes India possible. On the other hand, there is also a gap between this Jat and 
Bharat Mata—the two have to be constantly brought together in a fusion; the Jat 
has to realise himself by transcending his ‘Jat-ness’, so to speak, by subsuming it 
within Bharat Mata. Much of the work that nationalist thought set itself involved 
bringing about this transcendence; hence, of course, the repeated emphasis on 
building patriotism and national awareness. 

This logic of transcendence does not reject or disregard the very local and 
particular homes represented by the Jat, the peasant, and other such figures. Rather, 
` it affirms them in a particular way, that is, by focusing on how they are transcended 
into higher levels of generality and abstraction; the insistence is that it is only 
through such transcendence that the true meanings of the local home are realised. 
It is in this fairly precise sense of transcendence that mainstream nationalist thought 
can be described as cosmopolitan. This is not so in the sense that nationalist thought 
seeks to embrace or subsume humanity within it (quite the contrary, obviously); 
it is so, rather, in the sense that it is constituted by a logic that subsumes identities 
designated as local, contingent or particular within more general identities. This 
process created both the nation-home and a certain homelessness in relation to 
those particular identities—the Jat and the peasant—which had been transcended. 

Much scholarship on nationalism has been characterised by the same logic of 
transcendence. Thus, for instance, one crucial innovation of Anderson’s Imagined 
Communities lay in specifying, very precisely, the way in which such transcendence 
occurred. For Anderson, this transcendence occurs through an emphasis on the 
“empty homogenous time of history that allows all the different parts of nation to 
exist all at once in some nationalist imaginary of simultaneity’.' In this analysis, 
the characteristic technologies of nationalism—the map, the museum, the census, 
and, of course, print capitalism—represent efforts to translate the nation-home 
into the terms of abstract time and space. 

Another kind of home and homelessness was produced by the politics of 
neighbourliness. Gandhi was one of the most articulate practitioners of this politics 
in the twentieth century. This politics, too, claimed India as a home, but it was in 
a tense-—and even perhaps conceptually incommensurable—telationship with the 
nation-home constituted by a logic of transcendence. It claimed the immediate 
neighbour or padoshi as home, and insisted that the nation was constituted not by 
transcending the singularity of the immediate neighbour, but by serving that 
singulanty. I do not wish to suggest that this politics affirmed some authentic 
local identity, some substantive modern ethnographic space autonomous of, or 
prior to, mainstream nationalism. Such moder spaces or identities do not exist, 
and any attempt to describe or recuperate them would only reinscnbe those prac- 
tices that constitute mainstream nationalism. Rather, I wish to argue that the politics 
of neighbourliness—and especially Gandhi’s version of it, influential in early 
twentieth century India—subsists in an intimate and yet agonistic relationship 


* Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communities: Reflections on the Origins and Spread of 
Nationalism, London, 1983, revised and extended edn, 1991, Ch 2 
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with mainstream nationalism. By exploring Gandhi’s concept of swadeshi, I hope 
to point to how this politics, denying as it did the very necessity of a sovereign 
state, worked to question mainstream nationalism, and how it subverted the latter 
in the very process of sustaining it. Accompanying this neighbourliness was also 
a distinctive homelessness, one created by the discipline required for swadeshi. 

Like Gandhi, Yagnik in his more interesting moments rejected mainstream 
nationalism. (My focus 1s only on such moments, since he made many other deeply 
problematic political moves. This article makes no claims to reconciling various 
strands of his politics or evaluating them as a whole: indeed, this article is possible 
only because it sets aside the possibility of any such evaluation.) In his rejection, 
he drew on the problematic of a politics of neighbourliness. But this was a Gandhian 
politics directed against Gandhi himself. Gandhi, in his insistence on neigh- 
bourliness, had been unable to deal seriously or systematically with questions of 
marginality. His politics effectively evaded such questions by presuming that 
neighbourliness, practised seriously enough, would ensure that nobody was mar- 
ginal. Yagnik, in contrast, insisted that the question of marginality could not be 
resolved this quickly. By bringing questions of marginality into systematic engage- 
ment with neighbourliness, Yagnik not only transformed the latter but also rendered 
himself homeless in the nation constituted even by Gandhi’s politics of neigh- 
bourliness. 


I 


The best place to begin is not the life of Yagnik (1892-1970), but that of the 
writer Kanaiyalal Munshi (1887—1971)—the figure with whom Desai had chosen 
to compare Yagnik.? Munshi was deeply involved with producing a distinctive 
love, simultaneously, for India and Gujarat. He saw his (widely read) historical 


9 Munshi and Yagnik were fairly close in the 1910s, and even founded and ran a journal, Navjivan 
ane satya (New Life and Truth), together There was almost a contrapuntal element to the ways 
their personal and political careers intertwined and diverged. Munshi was a key figure in the nation- 
alist movement, though far more part of the mainstream Like Yagnik, he had trained to be a lawyer 
but, unlike Yagnik, he was extremely successful. Both were deeply commutted to the idea of com- 
panionate marriages, and regarded themselves as confined in their initial years to traditional 
marriages that did not meet their ideals Both their wives died while still in their twenties: Munshi 
then married Leelavatiben, a reformist widow from Ahmedabad, Yagnik remained single. In the 
1930s, as Yagnik, having left the Congress, was getting more deeply involved in Aisan and trade 
unon activities, Munshi joined the Congress government in Bombay. As Home Minister, he was at 
the forefront of efforts to put down strikes by trade unionists. In the 19403, Munshi went on to be 
a key assistant to Sardar Vallabhbai Patel, and directed the ‘police’ operations that led to Hyderabad 
becoming part of the Indian state despite the Nizam’s opposition, around this ume, Yagnik was 
involved ın organising the peasants in the princely states against landlords. In the years ummediately 
after Independence, Munshi went on to become the Food Minister in the central government, and 
to play a key role ın ensuring that Hindi was the official Indian language; Yagnik languished ın his 
ashram, fretting at his political irrelevance. When the movement for a separate state of Gujarat 
started, Munshi remained aloof, Yagnik, in contrast, was the principal leader of the Mahagujarat 
agitation 
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novels as part of the process of regenerating India, remarking: ‘Bankim revived 
the memory of the heroism of the sanyas rebellion. Both he and Dwijendralal 
Roy resurrected Rajput heroism. Not that such authors intentionally set out to 
foster national or regional pride. They became the spontaneous voices of the 
coming spring. The same was perhaps the case with me.’! 

His novel Gujarat no Nath (The Lord of Gujarat) is quite characteristic of his 
concerns. First published in 1917, and translated into several Indian languages, it 
was set in twelfth century Patan (Gujarat), and described confrontations among 
the Rajput kings of Avanti (Malwa), Patan and Junagadh (Saurashtra).!! A dominant 
theme in the book is the love for Gujarat. The policy of Munjal Mehta, the Prime 
Minister of Patan, had been ‘very clear’: it was to produce a love for Gujarat that 
rose above parochial concerns. In the novel, Gujarat itself is centred in what is 
now central and north Gujarat. The regions of Saurashtra, Kutch, and Lat (modern 
south Gujarat) are outside it; in other words, the task of constructing Gujarat 
remains. This is a task that is assigned by Munjal Mehta to Kak (the brahman 
warrior who is the central figure in the novel) as the book draws to a close: ‘Remem- 
ber, your aim is not to conquer Lal [modern south Gujarat] but to make it Gujarat,’ !? 
This, then, was an active love that performed the work of making Gujarat; such a 
love is only very inadequately described through the vapid constructivism involved 
in the invocation of imagined communities. 

It was also a statist love. Though himself a Jain, Munjal had managed to keep 
religious disputes distant from the process of consolidating state power. (Formerly, 
the state had been debilitated by disputes between Jains and Shaivites.) ‘His main 
objective was the growth of the kingdom and the establishment of a strong empire 
in Gujarat, and he considered philosophical and religious disputes utterly futile.’ 4 
This concern with producing a statist love for Gujarat recurs not only in many of 
his other novels, but also in his social commentaries and histories, including 
Gujaratni Asmita (The identity of Gujarat), and the The Glory that was Gur- 
Jararashtra (1954). 

To understand this statist love better, a consideration of the tension between 
the love for Gujarat and another register of the same kind of love—one involved 
in making Bharat or India—is also important. Munjal, being a figure of the older 
generation, could not appreciate the need for this task of unity among the various 
states. For him, the transcendent love that rejected parochial identities stopped at 
Gujarat; it did not transcend Gujarat to include Bharat. The unity of Bharat that 


10 Jayana Sheth, Munshi. Self-sculptor, Bombay, 1979, pp. 33 f 

! KM. Munshi, Gujarat no Nath, Ahmedabad, 1952 (1917). The novel was part of a tnlogy 
which focused on the rule of the twelfth century Gujarat king Jaysimha Solank. The first volume 
in the trilogy, Patann Prabhuta (1916) ıs set ın the tıme when Jaysimha was still very young; in 
Gujarat no Nath, Jaysumha is beginning to assert himself; and in Rapdhiraj (1922), Jaysumba 1s 
near the height of his powers In the quotations from the text that follow below, I depend on the 
translation by N.D. Jotwam. N.D Jotwani (tr.), KM Munshi, The Master of Gujarat: A Histoncal 
Novel, Bombay, 1995. 
' B Jotwani, Master of Gujarat, p. 496. 

" Ibid., p. 81. 
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Munshi envisioned was, of course, of a particular kind, directed against the Muslim, 
or the ‘ravaging Yavan hordes [that] are advancing steadily year by year’. The 
figure who articulated the need for unity against Muslims was young Kirtidev, an 
associate of the Avanti commander who had successfully laid siege to Patan and 
forced it to agree to a peace treaty. Pleading for a more extensive peace than the 
treaty would have provided, he argued: ‘I pray to almighty god that the peace 
should prevail forever. Look, Patan and Avanti are like our country’s two eyes. 
Doesn’t it pain you when the two fight.’ In other words, while Patan and Avanti 
may retain their identities, there should also be a non-antagonistic unity between 
them. To ensure a longer peace treaty, Kirtidev proposes that the Avanti king’s 
daughter marry the king of Patan. However, Munjal, who despite his appreciation 
of Kirtidev’s vision fears that any alliance would give Malwa ascendancy over 
Patan, ensures that this plan is foiled. By refusing to spell out the consequences of 
this failure, Munshi produced a commonsensical knowledge amongst his readers: 
the ‘knowledge’ that it was the failure of Hindu kings to stay united which had led 
to Muslim rule in Bharat. 

As this suggests, Munshi, of course, envisioned a particular kind of Bharat. 
Kirtidev appeals to Kak on the basis of his caste: ‘[Y]ou are a brahmin, captain. 
This country has been blessed and sanctified by you and your ancestors. If you do 
not come to her help, who will?! This emphasis on the making of a Hindu Bharat 
was pervasive in Munshi’s writings. Here, the emergence of the Indian nation is 
located in a historical past, specifically the Vedic and immediate post-Vedic period 
which he located in the first and second millennium s.c. Tracing the development 
of this already constituted subject, Bharat, was for Munshi the task that Indian 
historians had to set themselves. One of the major projects undertaken by the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, the powerful educational institution that he founded in 
1938, was the writing of a multi-volume history of India embodying precisely 
this spirit." 

However, I do not wish here to dwell on the exclusionary upper-caste, martial 
and male Hinduism that constituted Munshi’s Bharat. For now, I wish only to 
stress that this statist love—a love that authorised the subsumption of various 
regions within Gujarat, and of Gujarat within India—was constituted by a particular 
~ kind of emphasis on having a history. In the remarkably early ‘Swadeshabhiman’ 
(1856)}—pride in/respect for one’s own country—the poet Narmad, for instance, 
argued that while in India there was considerable abhiman or pride in the accom- 
plishment of one’s family or caste, an abhiman for the desh or country was not 
visible.” Nor was swadeshabhiman simply about having knowledge of or pride 
in the desh’s past—that kind of pride already existed among Hindus, and the 


"4 Ibid., p. 153. 

5 Ibid., p. 204. 

H For some of Munshi’s remarks on history, see K.M. Munshi, Sparks from a Governor's Anvil, 
Bombay, 1956, pp 519-26, also V.B. Kulkarnı, A.M. Munshi, Delhi, 1983, p. 261. 

"7 Narmadshankar Dave, Narmagadhya, Baroda, 1975 (1874). This is a collection of a series of 
essays by Narmad written between the 1850s and 1870s. 
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genealogical accounts of Bhats and Charans constituted that form of knowledge. 
Rather, it was about a particular kind of relationship with the past: it involved 
judging the past in moral terms (which the Charans did not do, hence the in- 
adequacy of their histories), and building, in the present, on a moral pride in the 
past. This was what countries like Britain and France had done; it was what 
Hindustan needed to do. To acquire swadeshabhiman in this sense was crucially 
a matter of studying the past to establish the proper relationship with it: he had 
recently heard, he said, that a writer called Macaulay had written a two-volume 
history of England: though expensive, a first edition of 25,000 had sold out in a 
few days, as had a second edition of another 20,000. In later essays in the book, 
he turned to writing this kind of history—providing a history of Gujarati literature 
and poetry, of his city Surat, of Gujarat, of the Rajput kings of Mewar, and of the 
Ramayan and Mahabharat. 

As Narmad’s argument suggests, to have a history was to love the country ina 
specific way: one where local affiliations like those involved in the family or - 
caste were, rather than being rejected, subsumed in or transcended for a higher 
identity. To have a history created through such transcendence was to create a 
stable object—be it Bharat or Hindustan or Gujarat—which could then be loved, 
and which could then shape the present. The nation-home had precisely the stability 
and resoluteness that Ramanlal Desai approved of in Munshi—it had a vision of 
India produced through history, and it worked to achieve this. It was this 
resoluteness that Narmad sought to foreground through his emphasis on abhiman 
or pride; indeed, for a later generation of Gujarati nationalists, desh prem or love 
of country was to become synonymous with desh abhiman. That very Nehruvian 
book, Khilnani’s The Idea of India, recognises and celebrates a similar resoluteness 
in Nehru: he, it states, ‘rejected Jacobin notions of popular sovereignty... in favour 
of the idea of an abstract, historically durable “people” or nation’; in contrast, the 
book laments, later generations ‘preferred to invoke the immediate, volatile author- 
ity of electoral majorities’ .'* This logic of transcendence, then, requires a stable 
object, usually created through history. 

This logic of transcendence also produces the distinctive relationship between 
Gujarat and Bharat. Though both are constituted by the same logic—that of having 
a history—the relationship between them is one where Gujarat is subsumed under 
Bharat. Nationalist thought even had a name—regionalism (Munjal’s crime)—to 
describe those moments when this hierarchy was not accepted: to be regional was 
to refuse transcendence, and to become parochial. Munshi was worried by the 
spectre of regionalism; thus his ambivalence towards the creation of the separate 
state of Gujarat. Munshi’s own books were part of the early twentieth century 
movement for such a state. In 1948, on the occasion of the establishment of 
Saurashtra as a state, Vallabhbhai Patel had suggested that all the states in Gujarat 
be merged under one administration. Later, Munshi organised a Mahagujarat 
conference, which again called for such a state. Yet. Munshi perhaps felt constrained 
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by the prospect of losing the city of Bombay to Maharashtra, which he felt was 
inevitable if a state of Gujarat was formed. Also, he saw the movement for a 
separate state of Gujarat as potentially undermining the broader identity of India. 
Ironically, when the Mahagujarat agitation for such a state started, Munshi kept 
out of the struggle. 

As the spectre of regionalism or volatile electoral majorities suggests, while 
the logic of transcendence sustained the nation-home, it also produced homeless- 
ness. The affirmation of a home is here undercut by its subsumption within a 
higher level of generality; regional loyalties and electoral majorities cannot really 
be a home. This was the curious sense in which Munshi was homeless within 
Gujarat: to affirm India was, within this logic, necessarily to not affirm Gujarat 
beyond a point. This kind of cosmopolitan homelessness was pervasive within 
the nationalist movement; it was the modality by which mainstream nationalists 
affirmed their loyalty to India. It was also the modality by which some of the 
most consistent nationalist thinkers affirmed a universal civilisation over the nation. 
Thus it was that Nehru sometimes felt sufled by the idea of being an Indian, or 
that Tagore insisted that nationalism was a destructive force because it was so 
parochial. Liberal cosmopolitanism not only produces the modern nation-home; 
it also produces the homelessness, perpetual exile, and even alienation of the 
citizen of the world who is also a citizen nowhere. 


H 


In Yagnik’s writings, too, there is certainly a similar cosmopolitan logic which 
both creates various modern homes, and simultaneously creates homelessness by 
subsuming these homes under higher levels of generality. As we saw, one kind of 
home that Yagnik claimed was among peasants and marginal groups, and indeed 
among the ‘common people’. When he stayed in their midst in 1918, when he 
travelled in villages, his ‘love for natural, outdoor beauty, for the farms and trees, 
which had remained suppressed in Bombay, was aroused’. And yet, this affirmation 
of peasants went hand in hand with a distancing from them. ‘While my heart 
swelled with my love for the village, my intelligence and imagination were con- 
strained. I was like the lover of an illiterate but beautiful woman.’ 

The subsumption and even subordination of the popular to Gujarat is most 
evident in his account of the Mahagujarat movement, to which the sixth volume 
of his Atmakatha is dedicated.” As chairman of the Mahagujarat Parishad, Yagnik 
was perhaps the most important leader of the movement, which sought, in the 
1950s, to carve out a separate state of Gujarat from the colonial administrative 


'" Atmakatha, Vol. 2, Gujaratma Navjivan, 1970 (1955), p 140. 

D Atmakatha, Vol. 6. Yagnik died in 1971, at which time he was sull writing the sixth volume, 
and had reached only as far as the Mahagujarat movement. The volume ıs thus incomplete. The 
writer Dhanvant Oza, who prepared the volume for publication, has included in ıt a selecuon of 
Yagnik’s writings from later years in order to indicate the range of issues that Yagnik was involved 
with. 
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division, Bombay Presidency.”! Partially as a result of the movement, Bombay 
Presidency was divided ın 1960 into the states of Maharashtra and Gujarat. In 
Yagnik’s account, the opposition to the Mahagujarat movement is stated as stem- 
ming only from a government and ruling party out of touch with the people. The 
identity of the people of Gujarat, in his account, is constituted by that long history 
of shared literature and culture; the movement is only about realising this identity 
through a linguistically unified state. The invocation of the linguistic community 
of Gujaratis, then, glossed over the politically charged fissures present in the 
everyday use of the language, and over the relations of class, region and gender 
that so differentiated the region. In the subsumption of the various regions within 
Gujarat, it practised a violence in no way different from that involved in Munshi’s 
subsumption of Gujarat within India. 

This is perhaps most strikingly evident in his account of the eventually successful 
struggle to make the Dangs region part of Gujarat rather than Maharashtra.” The 
region was inhabited by forest communities, largely Bhils and Koknis. It clearly 
did not fit—in political, cultural or linguistic terms—the schema envisioned in 
partitioning Bombay into two linguistically homogenous states. Even more clearly 
than most other groups, the Dangis were neither Marathi nor Gujarati; most were 
little involved in the issue of linguistic states. Despite (or perhaps because of) 
this, as the struggle for the creation of Gujarat and Maharashtra heated up, the 
question of which state the Dangs should be part of became one of the most con- 
tentious issues. Yagnik devoted much energy to mobilising the Gujarati money- 
lenders and timber merchants working in the region in order to ensure that Dangs 
became part of Gujarat. There was a deep irony in this, since both were among 
the groups who exploited the Dangis. The creation of Gujarat thus involved the 
marginalisation of the Bhils for whom his heart had swelled with love. Yet, it 
would be a mistake to treat this as a contradiction within Yagnik’s practices, or as 
a case of bad faith. Rather, precisely because the nation—whether Gujarat or 
Bharat—could, within this cosmopolitan logic, be made only by subsuming more 
particular identities, there were contexts in which moneylenders and merchants 
and adivasis had to join hands; the violence practised on adivasis was justified on 
the grounds that enabled them to affirm a less parochial identity. 

Indeed, his Atmakatha itself was cast in part as an affirmation of Gujarat. As a 
shy person, he said, it was not that he wanted to write about himself, or that he 
thought his life important. But he had been repeatedly asked to write his Atmakatha 
since he had been such a crucial actor in, and witness to, the making of modern 
Gujarat over the previous 50 years.” It is thus as a history of Gujarat that he casts 
his Atmakatha—he is one of the major makers of that history of which Gujarat 
would appear the natural subject and object. 


21 The remarks in this paragraph and the next are based on the Atmakatha, Vol. 6; and also on 
Brahmakumar Bhatt, Le ke 1:ahenge Mahaguyarat, Ahmedabad, 1994 

2 Yagnik discusses developments in the Dangs ın Atmakatha, Vol 5, Kisankatha, Ahmedabad, 
1971, pp. 346-48, 462-65, 478-79 

D Atmakatha, Vol 1, pp. 7-13. 
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Even Yagnik’s marriage was subsumed within Gujarat and Bharat. For him, as 
for many other middle-class Indian nationalists, conjugal homes could only be 
created by companionate marriage.™ And in his view, his own marriage was not 
companionate. By Yagnik’s account, he had been engaged to his future wife when 
a child, and did not wish to get married by the time he was in college at Bombay. 
He even wrote a letter breaking off the engagement. But under intense pressure 
from his mother, he gave in and married his betrothed, Kumud Tripathi. In ensuing 
decades, he invoked his commitment to companionate marriage to practise a 
distinctively nationalist violence against Kumud. On the grounds that he had 
discovered that Kumud could not be educated to become the kind of nationalist- 
reformist wife he desired, he refused to stay with her. Finally, when he moved to 
Ahmedabad, he was persuaded to have her stay with him. But his refusal to have 
much to do with her drove her to attempt suicide. After this, her family in Nadiad 
took her away, and the two never stayed together again, though she repeatedly 
wrote to him requesting that they try being together again. She died in 1929, and 
Yagnik remained single.” $ 

The murror image of this violence towards his wife in the name of the nation 
was his concern stri-kelavni (women’s education). Here, as for many other 
nationalists, kelavni carried connotations of education, improvement and training, 
directed not so much at personal advancement or neutral knowledge as at edifying 
the self and the nation. Among other things, stri-kelavni educated women for 
companionate marriages—in other words, for making nationalist homes. Such 
women—those with kelavni—came to symbolise the nation as a whole. It was 
these ‘home goddesses’ that he had met, Yagnik wrote, who came to mind when 
he tried to think of Gujarat. It was the households that they adorned, he said, 
which were his homes. 

As this suggests, his celibacy did not always imply homelessness. It was also 
part of the embracing of another home—the nation-home. In choosing celibacy, 
Yagnik was acting within a long-standing nationalist tradition: recall, for instance, 
Aurobindo’s famous call to youth to dedicate their lives to the nation. And less 
than two years after Yagnik chose celibacy for a second time, Hedgewar had 
founded the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS), with its demand that all 
followers be celibate—that they be committed, in other words, to only one home.~ 

That celibacy was so often enjoined on nationalists is indicative of how the 
nation was seen to require the same kind of loyalty as the household did: both 


M See for instance his discussion of the marriage between Mansukhlal Master and Taraben 
Master ın Atmakatha, Vol 1, pp. 139f. Hansaben Mehta, Leelavati Munshi, Premleela Khandvala 
and Sharadaben Mehta, among others, are presented in his Atmakatha as other women capable of 
companionate marriage. See especially Vol 6, Ch. 9 of his Atmakatha. 

B Yagnik discusses his mamage at length in Atmakatha, Vol. 2, Ch. 13, partially in response to 
those who had criticised the first volume for not saying much about it. ‘Why did a sincere worshipper 
of women Like me commit this sinful deed?’ Once he had married, he ‘had no night to refuse it [the 
marriage] unilaterally’; he should at least have given her a place ın his heart as a lifetime companion 
“This ... analysis is not my defence but a confession of my nustake, my secret sin. I hope the reader 
will accept it as such” 
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were homes organised on identical principles. When the committed male nationalist 
deployed the language of kinship, even though his form of address (where women 
became mothers or sisters, and men became brothers) was scarcely new, the logic 
on which it was based—that the nation was a household-home organised on the 
principle of identity—was quite novel. It was as such a male that Yagnik had 
access to the households of other middle-class Gujarati nationalists. And precisely 
because he had access to these households as a figure committed exclusively to 
the nation-home, he felt that developing a romantic relationship would have 
violated the sanctity of the nation-home, and that, therefore, celibacy was almost 
enjoined upon him. He realised, he writes, that if he did not take a vow of celibacy, 
all the places that were open to him as refuge would be closed. ‘I would be obliged 
to fly away from them.’* 

Gujarat, in turn, was subsumed under Bharat. From around 1907, the ‘ideals of 
social service and national freedom continued to grow in my mind. Hind maiya 
(Mother India] became the highest Goddess to be worshipped, the whole of Bharat 
a vast temple of Goddess; now the uppermost goal for me became service to its 
33 crores children, and the struggle for their freedom.’”’ Yagnik insisted repeatedly 
that the Mahagujarat movement was deeply committed to—and finally subsumed 
under—the idea of Bharat: he claimed legitimacy for the movement by invoking 
major nationalist leaders from Gujarat like Gandhi and Vallabhbhai Patel. And he 
felt homeless at times even within Bharat. This was especially so in the 1920s, 
when he insisted that India had a Jot to leam from Western civilisation, but the 
theme was present in later years too. 


wm 


However, this cosmopolitanism was, in the case of Yagnik, always accompanied 
and undermined by another modality of being homeless: that produced by the 
marginality of a politics that affirmed the peasant, that which questioned the logic 
of transcendence. Consider, for a start, his ambivalent relationship with the Con- 
gress. In 1917 and 1919, he had been involved in providing relief to the Bhils and 
other communities ın the Panchmahals, which was reeling under the effects of a 
famine. By 1921, he felt that these relief works should be made permanent, and in 


% Atmakatha, Vol 3, p 265. It is a different matter that Yagnık may not actually have been very 
celibate. According to David Hardiman: 

In Ahmedabad, it 1s often said that Indulal was distrusted because be committed the two greatest 
of sins for a ‘Gujarat’ (read: for a person having to operate within a Gujarati banıya culture), 
namely he was sexually loose (there were numerous rumours about his dallyings with the wives 
of prominent men) and also could not be trusted with money (be ‘squandered’ 11, did not keep 
careful accounts. He lacked that careful, calculating and moralistic approach to institution building 
which was so conspicuous a featufe of the nationalist movement in Gujarat. 


Personal communication, 14 July 1999. Certainly, the allusions in his Afmakatha must have 
contributed to these rumours. 
T Atmakatha, Vol 1, p. 130. 
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1921 he and Amritlal V. Thakkar (better known by his later name of Thakkar 
Bappa) went ahead and started a Rashtriya Bhil Ashram at Mirakhedi village. 
Yagnik also started a school for untouchables, and, to meet the expenses, made a 
budget for Rs 5,000 and submitted it to the Congress Provincial Committee. 
Vallabhbhai however refused to approve this: while the Congress was committed 
to a campaign against untouchability, he said, it had to direct its financial resources 
to the struggle against the British. Yagnik’s arguments invoked marginal groups: 


[How long can we watch as the defenceless and half-naked Bhils are looted 
by government and sahukars, and are hurled into starvation with every failure 
of the rains?... If the present destitution and misery of the Bhils continues, does 
swaraj mean anything for them’... If our fight for swaraj is not for a fistful of 
bhadra people but for the daridranayaran [poorest of the poor, God in the 
poor] then even in the course of our struggle we should establish ideal insti- 
tutions to demonstrate our unity with those backward people, and to show 
them the governance of the future.” 


When Yagnik’s arguments had little effect with the committee, he approached 
Gandhi directly and secured approval. This upset Vallabhbhai, who remarked: 
‘How long will you go over our heads and get your work done through Gandhiji?’” 
Feeling that there was little point staying in the Congress in the face-of such 
hostility from many senior members, Yagnik submitted his resignation from the 
Congress, which Gandhi promptly accepted. 

Note how the trope of the ‘common people’ figures in the debate. Vallabhbhai 
and others within the Congress did not question the centrality of the people, or of 
working for them. But theirs was the abstract, historically durable people consti- 
tuted by having a history. Their arguments were the traditional ones made by 
mainstream nationalists: that the money did not exist for the purpose, that swaraj 
was for the moment the more important goal, and that projects such as this should 
ideally be undertaken after swaraj. Indeed, Vallabhbhai saw himself as committed 
to the people, but as subsuming that commitment into its realisation within the 
nation. Yagnik’s resignation was, for him, about the refusal to accept the discipline 
needed to serve the people by serving the nation: ‘“To resign, and to free oneself— 
itis more painful than that to remain inside without resigning. Indulal is my younger 
brother. We have lived together as brothers till today, and now matters have come 
to this. What can I say. Words fail me. I cannot speak further”’. Saying this, the 
brave Patidar leader, the naik [leader] of Gujarat, sat down, trying to hold back 
the tears in his eyes.’® The nation that Patel invokes, in whose name he defers the 
setting wp of ashrams for Bhils and untouchables is, of course, the nation con- 
stituted through the claim that it had a history. 


2 Atmakatha, Vol. 3, p 14. Yagnik’s earlier efforts at helping adivasis, and the tensions that 
these caused with Vallabhbha, are the subject of Apnakatha, Vol. 2, Ch. 12. 

Ð Atmakatha, Vol. 3, p. 21. 

® Ibid., p. 25. 
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Similarly, though marginal groups are virtually never actors or a significant 
presence in their writings, Munshi and Nehru claim to speak for them by subsuming 
them in the umaginary of the popular. This imaginary of the popular 1s inseparable 
from the logic of transcendence associated with nationalist history. It is in this 
sense that nationalist history was part of a mediatory project: ıt claimed to be 
Indian modernity, and to thus know and subsume the popular within it. The task 
that nationalist thought set itself, therefore, was that of mediating between the 
popular and the modem, of making the popular into the modern nation or, more 
precisely, in the image of the nation already provided in and by history. By situating 
Indian identity not in the-consequences of contemporary politics involving peasants 
or other marginal groups but in the imaginary of the popular, the implications of 
this politics could be circumscribed: ıt was legitimate to the extent that it affirmed 
a people—Knhilnani’s ‘abstract, historically durable “people”’—already provided 
through history. 

Yagnik, in contrast, was skeptical of this understanding of ‘common people’ 
through history. He felt that his fellow Congress members ‘continued to look at 
the rural people of Gujarat from an urban point of view’. As for him, ‘the conviction 
that my identity with this different rural world, with its miserable and oppressed 
people...would become permanent—this conviction grew within me’.*! Here, then, 
the people come to have a different connotation: rather than having the solidity 
given by having a history, they are characterised by a marginality. And this is a 
marginality that explicitly challenges the notion of the popular constituted through 
history. Thus, not only are he and Vallabhbhai different from the marginal ‘rural 
people’, but it is the latter, in their marginality, who constitute the nation. 

In the 1930s, around the time that he had just started publishing a periodical 
called Khedut Patrika (Peasant Newsletter), his own sense of identity with the 
kisans was almost literal. P 


I would remember the thousands of naked hungry Bhils that Į had seen at 
Meerakhedi. I would imagine their incarnation as one immense, powerful, 
world-father kisan, and, becoming one with them, I assumed the form of that 
huge kisan, with my head reaching the sky and my feet going deep down in the 
soil. In this mood, I would take long strides to my host’s place and draw 


3! Ibid., p 26. 

U The tension between these two very different renderings of the popular is particularly forceful 
in the writings of Swami Sahajanand, a figure with whom Yagnik was closely allied See, for,in- 
stance, his Mera Jivan Sangharsh (My Life Struggle), published by his Shn Sitaram Ashram at 
Bihta in Patna distnct in 1952, two years after the Swami’s death Walter Hauser is at present 
completing an edited translation of Mera Jivan (forthcoming, New Delhi). See also Hauser’s ‘Swami 
Sahayanand and the Politics of Social Reform, 1907-1950’, Indian Histoncal Review, Vol. XVII 
(1-2), July 1991 and January 1992, pp. 59-75. Yagnik was a great admurer of Sahajanand, and 
dedicated the fifth volume of his Atmakarha to the Swami The dedication described the ‘Danda 
swamu’ as a fighter against zamindan, and as a figure who had lavished unparalleled prem or love 
on the kisans or peasants Yagnik and Sahajanand were key figures in the setting up of the All India 
Kisan Sabha, the premier organisation that lead peasant struggles in the 1930s and 1940s 
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everybody into stories of kisans. In this fashion, turning into a proper kisan, I 
got ready to work for the kisans.* 


True, there was often a seeming convergence between the kisan and the nation- 
alist trope of the popular. Consider how Yagnik characterises the rule of Vanraj 
Chavda, one of the Hindu rulers of Guyarat. Speaking at a school, he characterised 
Vanraj Chavda as a gurjarvir, or a warrior of Gujarat, rather than simply a king, 
because he said, despite being a king, Vanraj Chavda had lived with the Bhils; 
Champa Vaniya (a prominent merchant) had helped him so much that Vanraj 
named the fort of Champaner after him; the Jain muni Shilgunisuri (an important 
priest) had instructed him; and the Bharvad Anhil (head of the powerful Bharvad 
community) had helped him so much that Anhilwad Patan was named after him. 
Thus, Yagnik argued, it was through the support of a range of groups that Vanraj 
Chavda established rule over Gujarat.* 

But in Yagnik’s case, the argument is not that Vanraj is a people’s king—that he 
represents the popular. It is a subtly different one: it insists that there is a distance 
between the ruled and the king, that the forging of a relationship across this distance 
cannot be taken for granted. It is after Vanraj forges such a relationship that he 
becomes a king. Thus, in contrast to the claim to have a history—which constitutes 
the nation as an already known entity—this account rests on the inadequacy of 
Vanraj, the absence at the centre of the nation. This absence has to be filled by an 
engagement with various groups, but the question whether it has been filled can 
never quite be settled. The presence of kisans and rural people does quite a different 
work from the imaginary of the popular—by emphasising the need for active 
__ affirmation from marginal groups, it introduces a fundamental instability in the 
nation. To ally with ‘rural people’ in this sense was indeed to become an asthir 
man na fakir. i 

The prominence of figures like Yagnik—and they are legion through the twen- 
tieth century—may suggest a need to revisit our usual understandings of Indian 
politics and nationalism. We have often been misled by the prominence of figures 
like Bankim, or Nehru for the later period, into presuming the hegemony of a 
cosmopolitan historical vision. We presume that the mainstream nationalist 
discourses of history, citizenship or secularism, with all their exclusions, have 
been constitutive of the modern Indian state. And it is certainly true that both the 
Nehruvian Congress and the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) have shared ‘the emphasis 
on having a history, though, of course, in very different ways. This is also why 
many of us have sought to criticise precisely these discourses. Through our criti- 
cisms, we seek to criticise the modern Indian state, to argue that the historical, the 
secular and the citizenly are not simply means of liberation or empowerment but 
are also forms of domination. 


B Atmakatha, Vol. 5, p 43. 
™ Ibid., p. 13. 
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Still, while these discourses are a crucial part of modemity’s self-representation, 
surely it is in the failure of this cosmopolitan vision to hegemonise the polity that 
an understanding has to be sought for many of the forms of everyday politics in 
colonial and post-colonial India. For without a fairly restrictive and pre- 
Foucauldian understanding of the state, ıt would be difficult to sustain the argument 
that a Nehru-Patel-Munshi vision—which shared an emphasis, despite differ- 
ences, on secularism, history, and citizenship—constituted the state. True, it did 
constitute what could, in an unhappy phrase, be described as the formal apparatus 
of the state. But what of those myriad spaces of government—and, even more, of 
politics—outside that state, where other practices of power, no less modern if less 
symbolic of the modern, were influential? These practices are what we sometimes 
describe, suggestively but inadequately, as plebiscitary and populist politics; these 
forms are what occasion the laments of those like Khilnani who are committed to 
the historical vision that is more resolutely cosmopolitan. It is in understanding 
the politics involved here—the politics of the ahistorical, asecular, and acitizenly 
(neither pre-, nor anti-)—that figures like Gandhi, Yagnik and myriad others who 
had a conflicted relationship with mainstream nationalism are of particular 
significance. Indeed, tracing and accentuating the tension of such politics with 
the mainstream nationalism that remains dominant is perhaps one of our most 
pressing tasks as subaltern historians. 


IV 


How do we conceptualise this politics—the politics that rejected the logic of 
transcendence and affirmed instead the ahistorical, asecular and acitizenly? In his 
rejection of the logic of transcendence that constituted mainstream nationalism, 
Yagnik worked his way through the thought and politics of Gandhi, whose own 
questioning of mainstream nationalism was at the time particularly influential not 
only in Gujarat but in the Indian anti-colonial movement more broadly. The 
centrality of ashrams in Gandhi's politics is symptomatic of such questioning. As 
we know, he stayed more or less continuously in ashrams or in ashram-like 
institutions from around 1904: the Phoenix settlement and Tolstoy farm in South 
Africa; the Satyagraha ashram in Ahmedabad (1915 to 1931), and Wardha and 
Sevagram ashrams in later years. Mainstream nationalists such as Nehru were 
often frustrated about the amount of time Gandhi spent in and on the tiny institution 
of the ashram—they regarded this as a wasteful eccentricity in a man who was 
after all the principal leader of the nationalist movement. Gandhi, obviously, did 
not feel this way. He said of the Satyagraha ashram that it ‘set out to remedy 
what it thought were defects in our national life’. He meant this in complete 
seriousness; as I have argued at length elsewhere, if Hind Swaraj represented 
Gandhi’s critique of liberal modernity, then the ashram was the conceptual site 
through which he tried to think about and develop practices for an alternative 
politics that questioned the nation constituted by the logic of transcendence. This 
politics is most explicitly spelt out in two books which deals with the vows or 
observances (as he interchangeably translated the Gujarati words vrat and yama) 
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involved in ashram life. The first, Mangal Prabhat (Tuesday Dawn/Auspicious 
Dawn, translated into English as From Yeravada Mandir) focused on the vows 
involved in ashram life, titling each chapter after the vow it discussed. The second, 
Satyagrahaashramno Itihas (A History of the Satyagraha Ashram, translated into 
English as Ashram Observances in Action), shared many of the same chapter 
headings, but now dealt more directly with what these vows meant for everyday 
life in the ashram.” 

Between them, these (approximately) 11 vows—the precise number kept 
changing, but they usually included the vows of truth, ahimsa or love, celibacy or 
brahmacharya, control of the palate, poverty, swadesbi, fearlessness, and removal 
of untouchability—articulated a very precise alternative politics. I have elsewhere 
explored the politics involved in many of these concepts. Here, I shall limit myself 
to focusing in particular on the vow of swadeshi (literally, of one’s own desh, or 
country), where his distance from the logic of transcendence is perhaps articulated 
most forcefully. As we know, swadeshi was a concept which was already in place 
before Gandhian politics became influential in India—a swadeshi which involved 
the use only of locally made goods, and the boycott of British goods, was practised 
during the 1905 agitation against the partition of Bengal. Gandhi, too, repeatedly 
called for swadeshi, and urged-in particular that everybody take a vow to wear 
only swadeshi clothes (he felt that a swadeshi vow that was inclusive of other 
items would be too ambitious). But his was a distinctive concept of swadeshi, as 
different from the earlier swadeshi as his ashram was from those it acknowledged 
as its precursors. Considering the matter in his characteristically careful fashion, 
he made the concept of swadeshi an occasion for specifying what was local or 
native, what foreign, and what universal. 


To use foreign articles rejecting those produced or manufactured in India is to 
be untrue to India, it is an unwarranted indulgence. To use foreign articles 
because we do not like indigenous ones is to be a foreigner. It is obvious that 
we cannot reject indigenous articles even as we cannot reject the native air and 
the native soil because they are inferior to foreign air and soul.” 


This invocation of native air and soil may, on a quick reading, seem redolent of 
that nationalism associated with Herder or Mazzini, which treats the nation as a 
natural fact constituted by blood, soil, race or language. Such nationalism has 
been questioned in our times by the emphasis on an imagined community. Yet, 
despite rendering as contingent constructions that which the former had presented 
as natural facts, this shift in emphasis operates with the same elements. In contrast, 
Gandhi’s invocation of native air and soil involved a radically different move. 


M For arguments regarding the ashram, see Ajay Skana, ‘Gandhi's Politics: Nationalism and the 
Question of the Ashram’, South Atlantic Quarterly. forthcoming; and Alon Confino and Ajay Skaria, 
‘The Local Life of Nationhood’, National Identities. forthcoming. 

“ Collected Works of Mahatma Gandht (henceforth CWMG), Government of India, Vol. 18. 
p 43: ‘The Swadeshi Vow’, Young India. 17 May 1919. 
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Here, the native had nothing to do with a shared culture, history, or even political 
experiences. Thus, swadeshi never seemed to refer to any finite, clearly mapped 
boundaries. Rather, swadeshi was that which was insistently local in a way that 
tumed its back on transcendence. ‘The purest swadeshi vow will be to use cloth 
made out of yarn spun by one’s wife, sisters and children in the home’ .*’ Similarly, 
while addressing a group of women at Nadiad, Gandhi emphasised that the focus 
should be on weaving khadi cloth primarily to meet Nadiad’s own needs, and 
then that of surrounding areas. 

Swadeshi thus centred around the sdehbote or padoshi, a concept that could 
not be identified with a nation produced by history, culture or the people, a concept 
that had very clear obligations but no clear boundaries. In 1915, when he had 
made swadeshi one of the vows of ashram life, Gandhi invoked the logic of 
neighbourliness to explain swadeshi: ‘Man is not omnipotent. He therefore serves 
the world best by first serving his neighbour. This ıs Swadesh, a principle which 
1s broken when one professes to serve those who are more remote in preference to 
those who are near.’* Here, then, love of country was constituted through seva 
(or service) to and prem (or love) of the neighbour rather prde in history, culture _ 
or people. 

The neighbour or padoshi is a crucial concept in Gandhi’s writings. Indeed, 
neighbourliness might be one of the best possible renderings into English of 
ahimsa, one of Gandhi’s most important vows. In the English translations of his 
writings (which Gandhi himself usually supervised or revised, and which he 
occasionally undertook himself), Gandhi avoided translating ahimsa as ‘noo- 
violence’; his preferred translation was ‘love’. Thus, for instance, the chapter on 
ahunsa in the English versions of Satyagrahashramno Itihas and Mangal Prabhat 
is titled, in both cases, ‘ahimsa or love’; in the Gujarati version, the title is simply 
‘ahimsa’. Gandhi's addition of the word ‘love’ changed the connotations of the 
English equivalents. Ahimsa, when translated simply as non-violence, was quite 
consonant with the liberal notion of civil society (which is constituted, after all, 
by the absence of violence—hence its civility); the emphasis on love, rather than 
the neutrality or negativity of non-violence, foregrounded Gandhi's distance from 
liberalism. That emphasis on love, of course, has created its own problems (es- 
pecially because scholarship has been so surprisingly dependent on the English 
translations of his writings rather than using these along with his Gujarati writings): 
Gandhi’s politics has often been understood as some form of spiritual universalism. 

To understand ahimsa as neighbourliness, instead, entirely avoids this 
connotation of spiritual universalism, and is in keeping with the spirit of Gandhi’s 
rendering of ahumsa. The concept of the padoshi or neighbour was a familiar one 
in Gujarat. Babu Suthar has pointed out that ‘padoshi dharma’ (ıt is possible that 
when Gandhi used the English phrase ‘law of love’—and in most places his 
Gujarati originals do not seem to have a parallel for this phrase—he was referring 


7 CWMG. Vol 18,p 117 Gujaran. 22 June 1919 
“Ibid . Vol 42. p 109, 14 June 1928 
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to this) is a very common phrase in Gujarat; it has usually referred to the moral 
pnnciples which guide relationships with neighbours. As a padoshi, one had certain 
claims on neighbours, and hence the common phrase ‘padoshi pahelo’ or neigh- 
bours first.” 

I have explored elsewhere how this neighbourliness led, for Gandhi, to two 
ways of relating to the neighbour—friendship and service.” For now, suffice to 
note three implications of this emphasis on neighbourliness that are particularly 
salient to understanding the distance and tension between it and the logic of 
transcendence. First, there was the question of the relationship to that which was 
being rejected—the foreign. Because the foreigner too was a neighbour, even if a 
more distant one, Gandhi insisted on the difference between swadeshi and boycott. 
A boycott of Bntish goods and cloth would have been ‘a purely worldly and 
political weapon [in Gujarati. rayya-prakarni, or statist]...rooted in ill-will and 
the desire for punishment’. In contrast, swadeshi was ‘the natural duty imposed 
upon every man’.“! He sought a ‘swadeshi in a religious and true spirit without 
even a suspicion of boycott’ ,*? a swadeshi in which even the British Viceroy would 
be able to take part. Put differently, the logic of boycott was that of mainstream 
nationalism. While it contested that imperialist argument that the interests of the 
colony had to be subsumed to those of the empire, it did so because of its claim 
that the Indian nation was the true culmination of the logic of transcendence. As 
such a culmination, the relationship of the Indian nation to that which was foreign 
was necessarily one of antagonism: hence the possibility of a boycott. Because 
Gandhi’s ‘native’ was constituted by a neighbourliness rather than transcendence, 
it did not have this relationship of antagonism with that which lay outside it 
Thus, the vow of swadeshi did not seek, necessarily, to end British rule, but rather 
to transform it: if it were followed, ‘even British rule will cease to be foreign rule 
and will become swadeshi rule’.® 

Second, there was Gandhi’s rendering of the universal. In 1930, revisiting the 
question of swadeshi as an ashram vow, he again opposed this principle of serving 
one’s immediate neighbour to that of serving the world in more general terms. 


On the other hand, a man who allows himself to be lured by ‘the distant 
scene’ and runs to the ends of the earth is not only foiled in his ambition but 
also fails in his duty towards his neighbours. Take a concrete instance. In the 
particular place where I live, I have certain persons as my neighbours, some 
relations and dependants. Naturally, they all feel, as they have a right to, that 
they have a claim on me, and look to me for help and support. Suppose now I 
leave them all at once, and set out to serve people in a distant place. My decision 


» Personal communications from Babu Suthar, 16 July 2001 and 20 July 2001 

“ For a more extended discussion of these two modalues of neighbourliness, and of Gandhi's 
practices of translation between Gujarati and English, see Skana’s ‘Gandhi’s Politics’ 

41 CWMG. Vol. 17, p. 396 ‘The Swadeshi Vow—l’, Bombay Chronicle, 17 April 1919 

2 Ibid. Vol 18. p 184f ‘The Duty of Satyagrahis’, Young India, 9 July 1919 

“ Tbid . Vol. 18, p 116 ‘Speech on Swadeshi’, Gujarat, 22 June 1919 
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would throw my little wofld of neighbours and dependants out of gear, while 
my gratuitous knight errantry would, more likely than not, disturb the atmos- 
phere in the new place. Thus a culpable neglect of my immediate neighbours, 
and an unintended disservice to the people whom I wish to serve, would be the 
first fruits of my violation of the principles of Swadeshi.“ ` 


Running through these arguments is a concern with how neighbourliness allows 
one to ‘serve the world’. But rather than seeing a tension between the two, he in- 
sisted that pure service of the neighbour was also service of the world: 


At the Ashram we hold that Swadeshi is a universal law. A man’s first duty is 
to his neighbour. This does not imply hatred for the foreigner or partiality for 
the fellow-countryman. Our capacity for service has obvious limits. We can 
serve even our neighbour with some difficulty. If everyone of us duly performed 
his duty to his neighbour, no one in the world’ who needed assistance would be 
left unattended. Therefore one who serves his neighbour serves all the world. 
To serve one’s neighbour 1s to serve the world. Indeed it is the only way open 
to us of serving the world.“ 


Indeed, he argued that the ‘votary of swadeshi’ should, become indistinguishable 
from those who live with us through service to them. This may make it appear as 
if there could be exclusion and even sacrifice of the rest. But it is not so. Pure 
service of our neighbours is also necessarily service of the foreigner. ‘As with the 
individual [from pind] so with the universe [brahmand].’* Involved here is a 
radical reworking of the concerns that characterised the logic of transcendence. 
Like the latter, swadeshi, too, claims to provide a ‘universal law’. But this universal 
law, unlike the latter, cannot be arrived at by subsuming the particular under ever 
higher levels of generality. The concept of the neighbour is constituted by sin- 
gularity rather than particularity, and it is only through service of this singular 
that the universal can be reached.” 

Third, there was the relationship of swadesi with sovereignty. In mainstream 
nationalist understanding, to become a nation-state was to become a sovereign 
community, whether natural or imagined. This sovereignty, in its nationalist form, 
involved a distinctive relationship with the logic of transcendence. While the logic 
of transcendence provided the norm by which the nation-state constituted itself, 
the latter’s sovereignty also had to be constituted by the latter’s sovereign denial 
of that very norm. On the one hand, thus, sovereignty over the components of the 


“ Yeravda Mandir, Ahmedabad, 1932, p. 62f. 

* Satyagrahaashramno Itthas, Akshardeha, Vol 50, p. 213, CWMG, Vol. 56, p. 172 

“ ‘Swadeshi Vrat’, Nawrvan, 31 May 1931, Akshardeha, Vol. 46, p 266; CWMG, Vol 52, p. 
209° ‘The Law of Swadeshi’, Young India, 18 June 1931 (translation modified) 

® I thank Qadn Ismail for pomung out to me the importance and stakes of this question of 


singulanty. 
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nation—its various localities—was claimed precisely on the basis of transcending 
them. And yet, to claim sovereignty was also to break with this logic; it was to 
insist that there could be no further subsumption, that the nation-state was 
sovereign. It was this very claim to sovereignty that authorised the nation-state to 
impose a logic of transcendence on its various localities, and that also authorised 
the nationalist paradigm of development, where violence was practised against 
people in the name of the people. 

In contrast, neighbourliness did not, as a concept, allow for the sovereign nation- 
state. Gandhi’s hostility to such a state is, of course, well known. As early as Hind 
Swaraj, he had remarked to his liberal nationalist interlocutor who wanted such a 
state: ‘[You] want English rule without the Englishman. You want the tiger’s nature, 
but not the tiger; that is to say, you would make India English. And when it becomes 
English, it will be called not Hindustan but Englistan. This is not the Swaraj that 
I want.’ For him, especially by and after the mid-1920s, freedom from British 
rule was sought not in order to establish a post-Independence nation-state to replace 
the British state, but rather because the British state hindered the pursuit of swaraj, 
as he feared that even an Indian nation-state commutted to ‘modern civilisation’ 
might. This is the sense in which Gandhi’s homelessness was radically different 
from that conceivable from within a cosmopolitan vision. 

As these implications of swadeshi indicate, Gandhi’s homelessness was not 
the cosmopolitan one possible within the terms of the mainstream nationalist 
problematic; it was outside the very problematic that produced the nationalist 
home and homlessness. At the same time, the practices of the ashram and of 
neighbourliness produced their own home, but they used a very different set of 
procedures for thinking of home and homelessness. Indeed, Gandhi was on several 
occasions to refer to Gujarat and India as his home, and in doing so he was 
deploying the politics of neighbourliness to constitute the home. For him, to make 
a place a home was to be neighbourly; any other way of claiming a home was to 
create ‘Englishtan’. 

This home had its own discipline, just as the nationalist home had a discipline 
where the particular was subordinated to the general (and it is this discipline 
which authorises development as a nationalist project).” The ashram was the 
principal site for this discipline that produced neighbourliness. It is because of 
the centrality of discipline in creating the nation as a neighbourly home that Gandhi 
was never quite able to describe swaraj (self-rule) as a birthright or any sort of 
right; he insisted famously, as we know, on the duties and restraint involved in 
swaraj. Indeed, in as early as 1908, he insisted on the centrality of neighbourliness 
in the making of the nation: arguing that America, France or England did not 
have ‘real swarajya’, which was enjoyed only by the man who ‘does his duty’ to 
his family, ‘his servant, and his neighbour’. This swaraj was quite independent of 


* CWMG, Vol. 10, p. 255. 
# Ajay Skaria, ‘The Primitivism of Development’, in K Sivaramakrishnan and Arun Agrawal, 
eds, Regional Modernities in South Asia, Durham, NC, forthcoming 
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and even prior to the creation of an autonomous nation-state. ‘Such a man will 
enjoy swarajya wherever he may happen to live. ® 

Of course, as with the logic of transcendence, the neighbour, too, needed to be 
transformed; despite his celebration of villages, he remarked that they needed to 
‘shed their laziness and make a corporate effort to live’.*! But unlike the discipline 
involved in development, discipline involved ın bringing about this transformation 
was directed entirely at the self. This was so not in the severe nationalist sense 
familiar to us from the celibacy of the RSS, where self-discipline authorised the 
disciplining of the neighbour. In Gandhi’s argument, nothing could authorise the 
direct disciplining of the neighbour. Rather, it was through a discipline of the self 
that a non-coercive conversation with the neighbour could begin. Thus, while he 
described ‘the Bhils, the Pindaris, the Assamese, and the Thugs’ as ‘jungli’, he 
insisted that they are ‘our own countrymen’ and that effort had to be made to ‘win 
them over’ .” Here, then, the tribes and villagers in Gandhian discipline were not 
converted into backward groups requiring that historicist staple—development; 
here, there was no conceptual space for Vallabhbhai’s tearful subsumption of the 
peasants within the nation’s long-term interests. Jt was in principle (though a 
principle more often observed in the breach in the various ashrams set up among 
such groups by Gandhi's followers), a mutual conversation, one in which the 
interlocutor could also transform the Gandhian. His support for figures like Nehru 
or Patel is best understood in these terms: neither as a contradiction that reveals 
the true class character of his politics nor as an anomaly that should be ignored, 
but rather as an attempt to transform the dominant logic of transcendence through 
the practice of neighbourliness, to supplement the nationalist home with the 
neighbourly home. 

The discipline that produced neighbourliness also created its own homelessness. 
‘Ashram here means a community living religiously together. As soon as I set up 
house, my home was like an ashram in two senses, for grahastha-ashram is not 
about pleasure [bhog] but duty [dharma]. ® Because neighbourliness itself was 
constituted by duty, there was no place in it for the kind of attachment—Gandhi’s 
‘pleasure’—and immediate personal ties that usually constituted home. This was 
the sense in which true neighbourliness was also simultaneously about a 
homelessness. Gandhi admired this kind of homelessness. Clarifying a misunder- 
standing once, he wrote: ‘I paid you a compliment by summing up your life as of 
a homeless wanderer. I connected you with aniketa [the state of being without a 
home] of the Gita and envied you. Your home was nowhere and everywhere. 
How could you mistake all this for a reflection on you. It shows what a sorry 
thing foreign speech is.’ The practice of this kind of anikera led, strikingly, to 


1 CWMG, Vol 8, p 458. ‘Sarvodaya—IX’, Indian Opinion, 18 July 1908 

| Ibid . Vol. 66, p. 29. letter to Sabebjı Maharaj 

2 M K. Gandh, Hind Swaraj and Other Wntings (Antony Parel, ed ), Cambuidge, 1997, p 45. 

3 Saryagrahaashiamno Itihas, Akshardeha, Vol 50, p. 186, CWMG, Vol 56, p. 142 (translation 
modified) 

4 CWMG, Yol. 85, p 35 Letter to AN Sharma, 12 October 1944. 
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the niketan. For many early twentieth century Indian thinkers, the niketan was the 
home constituted by the practice of spintual discipline: thus Shantiniketan and 
Anandniketan amongst others. But the spiritual discipline of the niketan was often 
identified with the logic of transcendence (as with the Arya Samaji ashrams), and 
what Gandhi attempted was to constitute the niketan instead through a politics of 
neighbourliness. A different home and homelessness, then, existed together within 
the politics of neighbourliness. 


v 


Yagnik’s homelessness was produced through an engagement with Gandhi’s 
politics of neighbourliness. He was, of course, a close associate of Gandhi. He 
had been associated with Gandhi almost since the Jatter’s arrival in Gujarat from 
South Africa. Indeed, Gandhi’s main Gujarati weekly, Navjivan, had been initially 
started by Yagnik in 1915 quite independently of Gandhi. Later, at Gandhi’s request, 
the weekly was effectively tumed over to him, with Yagnik doing most of the 
editorial work in the early years. Yagnik was also in Yeravada jail with Gandhi; 
during this time, he took extensive dictation from Gandhi. 

In the early years, when a staunch follower of Gandhi, Yagnik had played a 
crucial role in setting up ashrams in the Panchmahals and Kheda. When he set up 
an ashram for untouchables in the Panchmahals, he secured a building away from 
their locality, ‘for only then could we impart sound cultural influences to their 
children’. Working with the Bariya-Kshatnya community of the region, he 
remarked that they had been given a bad name and harassed on charges of drinking 
and theft. It was not enough to provide them with the spinning wheel, and with 
ideas of prohibition; there was rather a need to ‘colour them with new cultural 
influences like other backward communities’. Yagnik’s early ashrams thus 
performed tasks quite congruent with those that Gandhi emphasised: they provided 
discipline, especially important in the context their attempt to reform Bhils and 
untouchables kelavni. It is symptomatic of Yagnik’s closeness to the Gandhian 
paradigm that he was to write, while imprisoned in Yeravada, that if nothing else 
in the world suited him, then he would go to the Mirakhedi Bhil ashram, which 
would always welcome the ‘homeless traveller’ and spread his mattress there.” 

By the 1940s, however, when Yagnik set up his ashram at Nenpur near 
Mehemedabad, just a short train ride away from Ahmedabad (this is the ashram 
most closely associated with him), ıt was quite unlike the Gandhian ashram. 
Though he remained single, the conventional Gandhian emphasis on discipline 
disappeared. There was ke/avni here too, not only through schools, but also training 
for agriculture. Nevertheless, the position that it occupied was different. Thus, in 
his accounts by this time, the emphasis was less on how this kelavai would 


™ The work done in these ushrams is descnbed at length in Atmakatha, Vol. 3, Ch. 1. 
* Letter from Indulal Yagnik to Amntal Thakkar, published in Navjivan, 4 November 1923; 
reproduced in Atmukatha. Vol. 3. pp 346-51: see also p. 317 
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transform the ‘harijans’, and more on the confrontations that this created with the 
ashram’s neighbours—upper caste orthodox Hindus. On learning that not only 
were there harijans at the ashram, but that they ate and drank with other village 
students, Bansiwala Maharaj, the powerful upper-caste religious leader in the 
area who had permitted Yagnik to use land for the ashram, led a large procession 
of villagers to the ashram, and demanded that thty vacate the spot immediately. 
Yagnik consented by moving to another site, but threatened legal steps. Indeed, 
the tensions between the upper castes and the ashram remained high, with Yagnik 
making few conciliatory moves. Yagnik’s actions in this case were early indicators 
of the growing transformation of his ashram primarily into a site for politically 
organising peasants and workers. 

Involved here was not only a rejection of the logic of transcendence (to organise 
peasants and workers for a radical politics was, effectively, to question the in- 
dependent Indian nation-state that was constituted by this logic) but also, more 
interestingly, a questioning and radicalisation of Gandhi’s politics of neighbour- 
liness. Two lines of questioning are particularly salient here. Gandhi’s emphasis 
on service and love of the neighbour was not attentive to the political relations 
that constituted the neighbour. True, one of the vows of the ashram was for the 
removal of untouchability, and Gandhi campaigned ceaselessly for it. Similarly, 
Gandhi sought to serve the daridranarayan, as we saw Yagnik reminding Congress 
members. But neighbourliness as a form of love did not systematically take account 
of such matters. In this sense, there was a serious tension and, perhaps, contradiction 
between the Gandhian vow for the removal of untouchability—which broached 
the question of the marginal—and that of swadeshi. The agonised playing out of 
this tension in Gandhi’s writings and politics is so complex that it needs to be 
addressed separately rather than in passing here. For now, suffice to note the first 
question that Yagnik’s politics effectively posed: What when the neighbour to be 
loved and served was constituted not simply by singularity but by singularity and 
marginality? 

Even in his early days, Yagnik had been sceptical of the Gandhian deployment 
of the concept of neighbourliness: 


I had written to Thakkarbapa even from jail that if nothing would suit me in the 
world, finally, I would spread my mattress in the Bhil ashram of Meerakhedi. 
Still, within a short while of going to such places and seeing the oppression by 
government departments of the poor peasants, a fire would flare within me, 
and I would become impatient to fight it and awaken the peasants. But usually 
in such ashrams, there was a tradition of keeping one’s head down and looking 
after the needs of students. concentrating only on education, without confronting 
the government. This I could not accept. Without some vision about the future 
of the entire peasant community, without doing some daily activity, I could 
not be part of such an institution.” 


7 Ibid. p. 317 
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The love involved in neighbourliness, in other words, did not seem to deal seriously 
enough with the antagonisms that constituted the everyday lives of marginal 
groups. 

This reservation above the love or prem involved in Gandhi’s neighbourliness 
was one that Yagnik returned to repeatedly. In the early 1920s when Gandhi was 
upset about the violence in the national-level satyagraha movement, Yagnik insisted 
that love was not the criterion by which to judge ‘ordinary people’; rather their 
anger should be regarded as natural and just.* Later, he wrote an article attacking 
Gandhi’s focus on love. Often, these reservations were cast in the language of 
transcendence; thus his attack in the article was partially on the grounds that the 
latter did not allow for a scientific worldview. Nevertheless, his politics (always 
far more sophisticated than his analyses and writings) through most of this period 
drew heavily on the trope of love. And this was a particular kind of love—love 
for the ‘ordinary people’, where ordinariness signalled marginality. To love ordin- 
ary people in this sense, however, turned out in Yagnik’s politics, to be forcefully 
confrontational of other neighbours. This unresolvable antinomy between the pol- 
itics of neighbourliness and marginality may perhaps also help us understand the 
profound irresoluteness of Yagnik’s politics. 

The second question that Yagnik’s politics effectively posed concerned the self 
that was the object of self-discipline. Yagnik had been critical of the ashram’s 
self-discipline from quite early on. After 1918, as the editor of Navjivan, he used 
to go to Sabarmati ashram regularly to have proofs corrected, and sometimes 
stayed overnight. But the daily routine of the ashram chafed on him—his taste 
for reading late at night could not be fulfilled since the family with whom he 
stayed at the ashram stayed rose at 4.00 am. Also, he was in the habit of drinking 
several cups of tea in the moming, and this was not possible. Finally, he gave up 
on staying in the ashram; he would stay in the city overnight, and would cycle 
over to meet Gandhi in the morning.” Some of this irritation surely was and re- 
mained nationalist—a sense that such eae was irrelevant to the task of 
securing Indian Independence. 

However, in its more interesting moments (and! do not wish to claim that these 
moments were dominant in his politics), the question that was involved in his 
- irritation was also this: What when the emphasis on loving the neighbour blurred 
the distinction between the self and the neighbour, not in the transcendent sense 
where the self subsumed the neighbour, but rather in the sense that the self itself 
becomes fragmented or suffused by the neighbour? (Though a serious consider- 
ation of this issue will have to await another occasion, it should be noted here 
that, in its simultaneous emphasis on affinity and difference, Gandhi’s concept of 
the neighbour covered, in a strikingly different manner, some of the same territory 
as that covered in European philosophical thought by the concept of the other.) 
Again, the possibility for this question was created by Gandhi’s politics of 


* Atmakatha, Vol. 2, Ch. 7. 
P For an account, see [bid., Ch. 9. 
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neighbourliness, but his emphasis on self-discipline defused many of its radical 
implications. Two implications of the austerities of self-discipline are particularly 
relevant here. First, these austerities were meant to make possible conversation 
with the daridranarayan—the neighbour who was most common in India—by 
becoming more like the daridranarayan to be served. Second, and this has not 
yet been emphasised enough in this article, the austerities were also meant to 
create the physical space for the neighbour—and here the neighbour included all 
living things—by reducing wants. Thus Gandhi insisted: ‘If I save the food I eat 
or the clothes I wear or the space I occupy, it is obvious that these can clearly be 
used by those poor whose need is greater than mine. Since my selfishness prevents 
him from using these things, my pleasure [bhog] involves violence to my poorer 
neighbour. When I eat cereals and vegetables in order to support life, that means 
violence done to vegetable life.’ Some violence was thus unavoidable for the 
sustenance of human life, but to reduce this violence through self-discipline created 
more space for others, Gandhi insisted. 

Nevertheless, this communication and space was produced by insisting on the 
integrity of the self; it was this integrity which made self-discipline possible. In 
contrast, though Yagnik’s politics sought the same conversation, the intensity of ` 
his engagement with the kisan often (though obviously not always, as his involve- 
ment with the Mahagujarat agitation indicates) rendered uncertain the distinction 
between him and the kisan. In this sense, self-discipline as a way of communicating 
with the neighbour became less important. And yet, not quite. For, once again, 
this tension between self-discipline and a love for the neighbour that went so far 
as to render uncertain the distinction from the neighbour was an antimonic one. 
Self-discipline was important, within the politics of neighbourliness, for creating, 
if nothing else, the physical space for the neighbour. To reject self-discipline 
without rejecting the politics of neighbourliness: this was the concern that drove 
Yagnik’s politics in its most interesting moments. It was a concern that he never 
quite managed to address adequately, and the consequent shuttling between self- 
discipline and its rejection was yet another irresoluteness that marked Yagnik’s 
politics. 

Yagnik’s questioning of self-discipline, despite its almost necessary irreso- 
luteness, had one distinct consequence. It was self-discipline that constituted both 
home and homelessness within the politics of neighbourliness; to reject self- 
discipline was to refuse the ashram as a home as well as to refuse the detatchement 
of aniketa as homelessness. In this sense, Yagnik’s homelessness was not only 
outside the nationalist problematic (as was Gandhi’s); it was also almost incon- 
ceivable within the problematic of the politics of neighbourliness. 

Homeless in the nation and homeless in the ashram: why did this homelessness 
not lead to an affirmation of the figure of the subaltern and the marginal as a 
home—to a home, say, in an affirmation of the daridranarayan, or of kisan or 


© Satpagrahaashramno Itihas, Akshardeha, Vol 50, p. 202, CWMG, Vol. 56, p. 160° ‘A Hiktory 
of the Satyagraha Ashram’ (translation modified) 
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khedut lifestyles? Such a home, we know, is claimed by many forms of radical 
political romanticism; it 1s the desire for and claim to such a home that has produced 
some of the most thought provoking of our radical ethnographies and histories. 
Yet, Yagnik never quite claimed such a home. He was heavily involved with the 
everyday lives of the peasants, and the Atmakatha does provide accounts of these 
struggles. But there is little that is written about the kisans’ everyday lives, save in 
the context of the oppression they faced. 

Why should this have been so? We would certainly not be incorrect in treating 
it as a symptom of his nationalist or Gandhian affiliations: perhaps he claimed no 
home among them because of his distance from them, because he was not interested 
in them save as objects to be reformed and awakened? But in his more interesting 
moments, at least, his homelessness amongst the kisans pursued a politics that 
sought to both reject the logic of transcendence, and to dramatically radicalise the 
politics of neighbourliness. Perhaps Yagnik suspected (like many others involved 
in radical politics, including his associate Swami Sahajanand) that the marginal 
and the subaltern could never be a home, that marginality and subalterneity in- 
volved a homelessness that yearned for a home. To produce an ethnography or 
history of everyday subaltern lives, to claim that such history and ethnography 
constituted their homes, and to claim residence in these homes: such acts would 
have been to be more faithful to history and ethnography than to the marginality 
of the subaltern. Barred by his politics from claiming a home, Yagnik became 
homeless. By being carefully attentive to the modalities and registers of such 
homelessness, perhaps we can engage more seriously with the subaltern politics 
that we have often failed to even recognise in our midst. 
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Introduction 


This article examines a sixteenth century Bengali text in which novel ideas about 

a more pacific style of kingship are related to expansion of peasant agriculture 

north and west of the Bengal delta, and to a degree of commercialisation of agrarian 

relations on that agrarian frontier. It contributes to studies of commercialisation, 

and to debates about changes in state formation and in ideologies of kingship in 
-early modern Bengal. 

Since the publication of C.A. Bayly’s study showing how a buoyant commercial 
economy in eighteenth century north India facilitated British imperial expansion, 
a number of historians have re-examined processes of commercialisation of the 
agrarian economy, changing relations between rulers and merchants, and the 
political culture of non-European merchants in eighteenth century Bengal.' The 
choice of the eighteenth century, however, continues to be based primarily on the 
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availability of European records, especially records of the English East India Com- 
pany, and implicitly to assume that European trading companies were the primary 
agents for change.” This article confirms the need to study pre-colonial commer- 
cialisation in Bengal over a period lasting at least three centuries, rather than in 
the eighteenth century alone, and to study endogenous processes of commercial- 
isation throughout that period.” Second, the article suggests that some processes 
of commercialisation may have been experienced more intensively on the agrarian 
frontier than in the long-settled regions of the western delta, where European 
trade often was concentrated.‘ 

The article suggests that care should be taken in describing markets and market 
transactions. In Sudipta Sen’s important work, the common assumption that buying 
and selling was or should have been an autonomous activity occuring in a pol- 
itically protected and economically neutral space is replaced by an image of fluc- 
tuating, overlapping and contingent ‘passages of authority’ in eighteenth century 
Bengal, through which rulers taxed and redirected both marketed commodities 
and the transient people of marketplaces.’ This article also provides evidence that 
the authority exerted by rulers over marketplaces, commodities, and vendors 
changed the meaning of buying and selling, by making them continually subject 
to force and fraud, as well as to normative uses of authority. But it also suggests 
change in the contrary direction, for commercialisation of agrarian relations also 
seems to have changed state formation and ideologies of kingship, especially on 
the agrarian frontier. a 

Therefore, the article also contributes to debates about state formation and 
ideologies of kingship in early modern India.‘ It argues that markets, commer- 
cialisation, competition and choice characterised state formation on the agrarian 


2 Cf. Frank Perlin, Unbroken Landscape. Commodity, Category, Sign and Identity: Their Pro- 
duction as Myth and Knowledge from 1500, Aldershot, UK, 1994, pp 29-30 

3 Dutch records make it clear that production for export of raw silk, of silk and cotton textiles, 
and of rice and other foodstuffs was well established in Bengal by the muddle of the seventeenth 
century. See Om Prakash, The Dutch East India Company and the Economy of Bengal 1630-1720, 
Princeton, 1985; Sinnappah Arasaratnam, Maritime India in the Seventeenth Century, Delhi, 1994, 
pp. 149-72. Richard Eaton’s bnef but very important discussion of the economy of pre-Mughal 
Bengal suggests an even earlier commercialisation of at least some manufactunng sectors of Bengal’s 
economy, when European agency could not have been predominant. See Richard M. Eaton, The 
Rise of Islam and the Bengal Fronner, 1204-1760, Berkeley, 1993, pp. 95-103. 

4 Eaton’s descnption of the expansion of settled agriculture in the eastern Bengal delta in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries also emphasises endogenous processes of commercialisation 
on a different agrarian frontier which seems to have opened Jater than the one this article will sug- 
gest, the processes, however, were simular, and Eaton use of the text I will discuss in this 
article. See Eaton, Rise of Islam, pp. 194-227. 

1 Sudipta Sen, Empire of Free Trade, Philadelphia, 1998, pp 19-59 

€ Literature on medieval and early modern state formation can be approached through Hermann 
Kulke, ed , The State in India, 1000-1700, Delhi, 1995. This literature has focused on three models: 
‘feudalism’ and the ‘segmentary state’ for the medieval penod, and a ‘patnmonial-bureaucratic 
empire’ for the Mughal penod In none of these models do markets, commercialisation or rational 
choice in market-like relauons play an important role For this and a more general cnticism of the 
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frontier. It further argues that royal virtues could be seen as multiple and multi- 
valent, and that it was precisely the multivalence of royal virtues which made 
possible their re-evaluation and repositioning in a hierarchy where more pacific 
royal virtues became more important than the codes of honour of warrior-rulers. 
Finally, it argues that more pacific virtues came to be seen as more important 
because of the role of markets, commercialisation, competition and choice in 
state formation. í i 


The Text and its Tropes 


This article is based upon Mukunda Cakrabarti’s Candimangal,’ a text written in 
the second half of the sixteenth century,’ before the Mughal conquest of Bengal 
was completed, but apparently towards the beginning of a period of long-term 
economic buoyancy.’ To be sure, middle Bengali devotional literature has long 
been read by Bengali social historians for ‘facts’ about Bengali society.'° Instead 
of attempting first to isolate social ‘facts’ in literary garb, I read Mukunda’s 
Candtmangal as a dramatic representation of a complex argument. Therefore, 
initially, I approach this text with two reading strategies. The first is to examine 
its explicit rhetoric. Mukunda’s text analysed economic and political problems of 
his own society, and presented solutions which would have required both human 
and divine agency, and institutional as well as individual change. In particular, he 
argued for a more pacific alternative in place of kingship based primarily upon 
the virtues of ksatriya status, of an individual’s martial capacity, and of his adher- 
ence to a code of masculine honour. We can examine the rhetoric by which he 


static character of ‘models’ ses the umportant review by Sanjay Subrahmanyam, ‘The Mughal State— 
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University edition Srikum&r Bandyop&dhyily o Bigvapati Caudhurī sampadite, Kabikankan-Cangt, 
pratham bhäg, Kalikat#, 1975, hereafter cited as CMUC ] Thuis is a much shorter text, and its read- 
ings, when they differ, are frequently simpler and later than those of Sen's edition I also have 
consulted Mukundarfim Cakrabart! biracita, Candimangal: Bhumika o sampddand Pañcānan 
Mandal, Kalikité, 1992, hereafter CHPM. 

* Sukh’may Mukhop&dhy&y summarises the controversies about Mukunda’s dates; see Madhya- 
yuger Bamld Sähıtyer Tathya o Kal’kram, Kalikiti, 1993, pp. 121-35. Sen (‘BhOmik&’, CM, pp 
28-29) argues for a date of 1555/56 when Mukunda’s poem was first sung; most other scholars 
favour a date towards the end of the century. 

’ Baton, Ruse of Islam, pp. 194-207. 

© The best example ıs sull Tapan Raychaudhuri, Bengal under Akbar and Jahangir, 2nd 
impression, Delhi, 1969. For a bref history of the use of mangal-kabya by Bengali historians, see 
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in Irfan Habib, ed., Akbar and his India, Delhi, 1997, pp 225-26. 
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supports this position. The second reading strategy is to analyse assumptions 
implicit in this rhetoric. In particular, Mukunda’s depiction of more pacific royal 
virtues both describes and makes assumptions about buying and selling, about 
markets, and about agrarian relations between local kings and their subjects, rela- 
tions which displayed at least a degree of commercialisation. Although it is not 
possible to distinguish them with finality, I will try to note what seem to be assum- 
ptions and descriptions in Mukunda’s narrative. 

The author was a brahman who had left his home village near what is now the 
southeastern boundary of Burdwan (Barddhamfn) District, West Bengal, in the 
heartland of brahman settlements along the Bhagirathi, Hugli, and Sarasvati rivers. 
According to a widely accepted text found in some manuscripts, he had departed 
because the Muslim governor in his locality began to exact taxes more rigorously 
from local landholders.'' He moved south, and found a patron in the prince of 
‘Brahmanbhiim’, a little Hindu kingdom probably located in what is now Midna- 
pur (Medinipur) District, West Bengal, and in what then was in a frontier zone 
between Bengal and Orissa.’? His narrative of agrarian expansion, which this article 
discusses, apparently drew its inspiration from the contemporary clearing of forests 
to the northwest of this kingdom of Braihmay'bhin, in the rolling peneplain which 
rises out of the Bengal delta and which lies between it and the Chota Nagpur 
plateau." Although this narrative is placed in the distant past, at the beginning of 
the Kali age, its hero belongs to a base-born (antaja), untouchable group from 
this peneplain, and the subjects of this hero’s kingdom belong to the familiar 
Hindu and Muslim castes and elite Muslim lineages of deltaic Bengal. Therefore 
we may locate his text in relation to two frontiers, for it was composed in a little 
kingdom which lay between the Muslim Sultanate of Bengal and the usually Hindu 
kingdom of Orissa, and its action 1s situated between the R&rh, the western Bengal 
delta, long-settled and a centre of brahmanic culture, and the wild forests and 
‘tribal’ peoples of the Chota Nagpur plateau. 

Richard Eaton has shown that in the seventeenth century, in the active delta 
east of the Rarh, populations began a long-term process of conversion to Islam as 
the land simultaneously was put to the plough and brought under Mughal control." 
But neither Islamisation nor a ‘Hindu’ reaction to it was a problem for Mukunda’s 
text, and it is not clear whether the more pacific style of kingship which his text 


1 Sen, ‘BhOmuk&’, CM, pp 19-24, discusses the more certain information about the poet's life 
which 1s distributed among signature lines ın his poem, and the much less certain information to be 
found tn an account of hus life, included ın some manuscnpts as an explanation of how he came to 
compose the poem This account is at CM, pad 6, pp. 3-4; variants are provided in the appendix, 
‘Päāthāntar o mantabya’, pp 310-13. 

2 Sen, ‘BhOmik&’, CM, p. 20 

0 Hitesranjan Sanyal, ‘Mallabhum’, in Surajit Sinha, ed , Tribal Polities and State Systems in 
Pre-Colonial Eastern and North Eastern India, Calcutta, 1987, pp. 73-142, see also map facing 
p. 73 

4 Eaton, Rise of Islam, pp. 194-227 
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advocates should be read as implicitly supporting peaceful accommodation to 
Muslim rulers of Bengal.'* 

Mukunda’s explicit problem was how to create a more peaceful political order 
in the context of rule by a local, untouchable king on the agrarian frontier; his 
solution, ultimately, was to integrate this king into a more encompassing (but still 
local) polity subject to a high-caste Hindu king. Nevertheless, his text betrays no 
interest in or familiarity with the special beliefs and practices of indigenous, un- 
touchable groups in the peneplain as they came under the influence of peasants, 
traders, and brahmans from deltaic Bengal.'* For example, the wedding of this 
man, accomplished well before he became a king, is described with rites typical 
for the higher jati of deltaic Bengal.” Mukunda was concerned, instead, with the 
abstract terms of his problem. In the course of exploring them, Mukunda re- 
presented ‘hunting’ as the fundamental cause of conflict and war. At its simplest, 
the trope of hunting depicts two classes in human society: predatory warriors, 
and the people who are their prey. Hunting is the result of a martial capacity of 
warrior elites which others do not have. Warriors, however, can be made kings, 
and can thus enter into pacific relations with their subjects. 

As it represented more pacific kings and polities, Mukunda’s text was concerned 
with the requirements of being a king and with the nature of royal virtues. It de- 
scribed how royal virtues appear in three ranked transactions in human societies. 
The least ordered and most disruptive of these transactions he called ‘hunting’; 
and the royal virtues associated with hunting were the ones of yafa, a warrior’s 
strength, martial skill, valour and renown." For Mukunda, the crux of the problem 
with kingship was the unavoidable, double-edged sword of military power, which 
always could be used by military elites against their own subjects. A king, however, 
could not be a king without the martial virtues of a hunter. 

The second kind of transaction found in human society, more well-ordered 
than hunting, was ‘buying and selling’. This article argues that the royal virtues 
Mukunda associated with ‘buying and selling’, considered expansively, were 
related to a king’s maintaining possession of §ri (a word with a very wide range 
of meanings, including auspiciousness, wealth, beauty, and fertility and purity), 
possession of which always was temporally unstable. Although some virtues related 
to §rienable interpreting omens and judging the compatibility of proposed actions 


8 The only possible textual reference to the Sultans of Bengal is an episode involving the ‘king’ 
of Gaur, for Gaur had been their capital city, but use of the word ‘raja’ suggests instead a Hindu 
king of Bengal ın the distant past. See CM, pad 219, pp. 126-27 ff. 

16 Cf. Sanyal, ‘Mallabhum’, pp. 84, 107-12. 

0 CM, pad 70-73, pp. 42-44. 

13 My discussion of this virtue and of royal virtues in general has been guided by Alf Hiltebestel’s 
analysis of ‘all the virtues’ of a king in The Ritual of Battle: Krishna in the Mahabhfrata, Albany, 
NY, 1990, pp 193-228, and for yafa in particular, pp. 215-16, 220. But I find somewhat different 
royal virtues ın Mukunda’s text, and different relations among them, compared to Hiltebeitel analysis 
of royal virtues in the MahabAdrata; I am not suggesting an enduring, ‘essential’ idenuty of content 
or structure of ideas between the two texts. i 
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with their temporal settings, others supported rational, calculative self-discipline 
in expending wealth. ; 

The third and most well-ordered transaction is a particular kind of gift exchange: 
“giving benefaction’ by a superior, after receiving a less valuable gift from an 
inferior, and after hearing and judging his supplication. I argue that generosity on 
the part of the superior is one of the most important royal virtues in Mukunda’s 
text. But I also argue that for him gift exchange has a potential for entropy, because 
relations based upon it remain vulnerable to the ‘calculative dimension’™ usually 
found in buying and selling. For Mukunda, pacific kingdoms are possible only by 
means of the ordinary, unheroic, and sympathetic virtue of ‘mercy’. 

By elevating buying and selling and pacific royal virtues, Mukunda opposed 
many of the ideals of contemporary martial sub-cultures ın Bengal.” In an im- 
portant passage Georg Simmel suggests why pejorative views of buying and selling 
often are found in aristocratic, martial cultures, which instead value violent expro- 
priation: 


This [preference for robbery over honest payment] also is understandable; for 
in exchanging and paying one is subordinated to an objective norm, and the 
strong and autonomous personality has to efface himself, which is disagreeable. 
This also accounts for the disdain of trade by self-willed aristocratic individuals. 
On the other hand, exchange favours peaceful relations between men because 
they then accept a supra-personal and normative regulation. ® 


In Mukunda’s text, force and fraud were not assumed to be absent from Bengali 
markets. I suggest, therefore, that any ‘objective norm’ governing market ex- 
changes may have been experienced as intermittent or weak. Nevertheless, 
according to Mukunda’s poem, conditions of labour scarcity on the agrarian frontier 
made it necessary, or at least at times advantageous, for rulers to protect ‘tax- 
free’ markets and to compete for subjects in market-like transactions. I argue that 
there is an important correspondence between Mukunda’s elevation of the pacific 


° My discussion of $f similarly has benefited from Hiltebeitel, Ritual of Battle, pp. 220-22, 
Frédénque A. Marghin, ‘Types of Oppositions in Hindu Culture’, ın John B Carman and Prédénque 
A. Marglin, eds, Purity and Auspiciousness in Indian Society, Leiden, 1985, pp. 65-83, and T.N 
Madan, *Conceming the Categories Subha and Sudha ın Hindu Culture, An Exploratory Essay’, ın 
Carmen and Marglin, Punty and Auspictousness, pp 11-29 

P For this term and its application to social relations constituted by gift exchanges, see Arjun 
Appadurai, ‘Introduction Commodities and the Politics of Value’, in Arjun Appadurai, ed , The 
Social Life of Things, Cambridge, 1986, pp 12-13. 

21 Cf Ghanarim Cakrabertt-biracita, Sridharmmamangal, Plyis Kanti Mabap&tra sampldita, 
KalikAt#, 1962 In this early eighteenth century text, Som Ghoy, a similarly upstart local king, 
whose power also had been obtained by worship of Candt, had to be violently overthrown to re- 
establish peace and good order Of particular interest in this text ıs the theme of ‘masculinity’ 
(paurusya), a word never used ın Mukunda’s text, and the theme of celibacy, one of the bodily dis- 
crplines necessary for a young man to prove himself as a warnor 

EP Georg Simmel, The Philosophy of Money (translated trom German by Tome Bottomore and 
David Frisby), London, 1978, p 97 
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virtues of ‘buying and selling’ and of gift exchanges, and his criticism of ‘hunting’, 
and of martial cultures and their excessive concern with masculine honour. 


Hunters, Kings, and War 


The metaphor of ‘hunting’ within human society is introduced and secured by a 
reciprocal metaphor, the peaceable ‘kingdom of the animals’ which the goddess 
Candi established immediately after she had built her first temple and introduced 
her worship in the city and kingdom of Kalinga on the banks of the Kamsa river 
at the end of the Third Age. Hundreds of animals of Biju [desolate] Forest begged 
for her intervention because they were afraid of the tiger and other predatory 
animals. Candi granted them the boon of freedom from fear, insttuted her worship 
among them, and along with her worship, established their ‘kingdom’, and pro- 
mised them freedom from predation.” . i 

Candi made the lion king of this kingdom. Similarly, she appointed all the 
predatory and powerful animals officers of the realm: the hyena (taraksu) was 
told to hold the royal umbrella; the tiger, bear, wolf, wild boar and rhinoceros 
were to be the king’s five chief ministers (mahdpdatra), and the elephant and pairs 
of horses his royal mounts. There were roles for other animals as well: the sarabha 
(a mythical creature with eight feet and a single horn) was appointed royal purohit, 
and the mongoose became the royal doctor whose medicines would preserve the 
animals from snakebite. Troops of monkeys would fan the king with chownes; 
the jackal (bheur. ‘one who follows’ and eats the carrion of the tiger) would be 
the royal panegyrist and genealogist, the kingdom’s wild buffalos were made 
chiefs of thousands in the royal army and the palace doorkeepers; and jackals 
(śrgāl, also a pejorative term for someone clever like a fox) were also made the 
city’s guards and their commander of the guard (kotäl, sic. for kotoyal.™ 

Candi could establish the kingdom of the animals only because she also abol- 
ished hunting by the predatory animals; in fact, these two statements are almost 
synonymous, for the predatory animals became members of the kingdom’s ruling 
elite. The kingdom of the animals can be read as associating kings with divine 
power when it makes the goddess’s lion-mount the king.» But it also can be read 
as a satire of the rapacity of thoroughly human royal officers when 1t calls the 
lion’s royal ministers wolves, tigers, and bears, and both his panegyrist and his 
commander of the guard jackals.” Thereby it provides an all too convenient excuse 
for kings when their administrations fail to rule justly. 


D ‘As the result of worshipping me, the tiger never again will cat you’. CM, pad 40, pp. 30-31 

™ Ibid , pad 50, p. 31. 

D Prance Bhattacharya, ‘La déesse et le royaume selon le Kilaketu Upikhyina du Cand? 
Mangala’, Series: Collection Purusartha, no 5, 1981, Autour de la Déesse Hindoue Etudes Réuntes 
par Madeleine Biardeau, pp 23-24. 

% Prasen’ jit Bandyopadhyay , ‘Ek cokse nidră jly ek cokse jige’, in Afgis’kum&r De o Bifvanith 
R&y sampidita, Kabikankan Mukunder Candimangal, Qlocana o paryalocand, Kalikita, 1996, 
p 216 
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Candi then arranged for a prince in Indra’s court to be cursed to suffer human 
existence. By his own self-description Kalketu, the human male thus born, was a 
Cohar by jāti whom no one would touch.” At the beginning of the Fourth Age he 
hunted the animals of Biju Forest, and his wife Phullara sold their flesh, horns 
and fur in periodic markets, where she also purchased rice and other foods which 
the family consumed. To protect their subjects the lion king and his ministers in 
turn went to war against Kalketu. When Kalketu defeated them, they appealed to 
the goddess, and she determined to put an end to KAlketu’s hunting by making 
him a king. 

Again, therefore, the problem posed by the narrative is ‘hunting’, and again the 
solution is for a kingdom to be ruled by a former predator. Candi gave Kalketu 
great wealth and commanded him to use it to establish a kingdom. He bought 
regalia, arms and provisions, cleared the forest where previously he had hunted, 
secured divine assistance to build a temple and city, and attracted subjects to 
Gujarat, his new kingdom, by offering them favourable terms. But martial prowess 
remained necessary for Kilketu’s kingship. Despite Candi’s command to abandon 
(teja, imperative) his bow and arrows, in order to fell the forest of Gujarat Kalketu 
had to hunt and slay its man-eating tiger.” Later, when he had to defend his king- 
dom against the army of Kalitga, Kalketu displayed an indomitable will and a 
heroic martial process, both of which virtues the poem celebrates while it also 
makes them subordinate to the goddess’s own power and purposes.” At the end 
of the narrative we are told that the inferior ‘lords of the soil’ (bhGfia raja) wor- 
shipped him; that no king (raja) was able to make war with him; and that after 
they had been defeated, other kings ‘gave him taxes’ (kar). 

The dilemma of human polities is that rulers and their agents are usually powerful 
men, ‘hunters’ by nature; paradoxically their duty is to protect subjects from the 
‘hunting’ that in other circumstances they may themselves do. Weaker humans, 
like the weaker animals who are preyed upon, cannot aspire to rule because they 
cannot perform the warrior’s duty of protection. Vulnerability to ‘hunting’ therefore 
is built into kingdoms, even though kingdoms are constituted in order to negate 
‘hunting’. Initially, this dilemma seems to have been avoided through Candi’s 
divine gift of wealth to Kalketu, which both defined a transaction opposite to the 
violent expropriations of hunting, and was itself so generous that Kalketu could 
have had no need to hunt thereafter. But of course Candi’s gift of wealth to Kalketu 
did not suffice to end ‘hunting’. Rather, his use of this wealth had to be guided by 


7" CM, pad 107, p 64. For notice of Cohdrs as ‘tnbals living in the Jungle Mahals of Midnapore’ 
in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century, when they were employed as soldiers by local 
zamındars and briefly by the English East India Company, see Aditee Nag Chowdhury-Zilly, The 
Vagrant Peasant: Agrarian Distress and Desertion in Bengal 1770-1830, Weisbaden, 1982, pp 
130-36. 

™ CM, pad 113-14, pp 76-78 Cand?’s command to abandon his bow and arrows is at pad 105, 
p. 62. 

P Ibid., pad 146-59, pp 87-93. 

* Ibid, pad 176, p. 104 
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royal virtues which would support a new, royal dharma, different from that of a 
hunter. We now may tum to this complex of themes, as we examine Candi’s gift 
of wealth. 


Sri, Sovereignty, and Wealth 


In this section I argue that in Mukunda’s text SrT is associated with the second of 
his three transactions, ‘buying and selling’, and that the virtues which concern a 
ruler’s relation to markets have been elevated above those of ‘hunting’. A theme 
of ambiguous omens, auspicious and inauspicious, and of Kalketu’s inability to 
read them correctly, is broached when the goddess first appeared to Kalketu in 
the form of an iguana (godhikd), whose common name, cow-snake (go-sdp) indi- 
cates a conjunction of opposites.’ But this theme immediately is replaced by an 
ambiguous promise of wealth, another dimension of $r, in the following episode. 
After a fruitless search for animals more common in a Bengali hunter’s diet, finally 
a beautiful deer appeared, golden like the iguana. Not ignorant of the Ramayana, 
Kalketu understood that this magic doe (maydmrgt) was like Marica, that evil 
‘treasury of magic’, who once had taken the form of a bejewelled deer to deceive 
Rama; and therefore KAlketu feared that its purpose was to ‘deceive’ him also. 
In the Valmiki Ramayana, Rama had argued that the bejewelled deer was ‘all 
the wealth a man could ask for...riches enough to sell his coffers...’. And he had 
enclosed this thought with the following two general truths: ‘In the deep forests 
[kings do] gather riches with determination, precious metals of all sorts, veined 
with gems and gold’, and second, the science of artha teaches that ‘a man in want 
of something should go and get it without hesitation’.* Kalketu also decided that 
the magic doe, with its. hooves of silver, antlers of gold and bejewelled body, 
would put an end to his ‘net of sorrow’ if he were to get its gold and jewels, or to 
sell it for provisions for his household.* Elsewhere the poem quotes (but does not 
quite approve of) the following proverb: ‘Fish in a dry pond, a wandering woman, 
gold and silver in the deep forest—seeing these even a sage’s heart is enticed, for 
no one leaves aside what can be got without effort.’* Nevertheless, as Kalketu 
feared, the deer herself appeared and disappeared at will, and so could not be 
hunted. More interestingly, recognising the divinity of her magic, Kalketu could 
not even aim his arrow when he saw her face.” Kalketu saw that the doe was 
divine and that the apparent potential to seize a fortune in the forest was deceptive. 
In this way his prowess as a hunter is marginalised by the story, just before he 
returned to the border of the forest, tied up the iguana, and took her home. 


3! Bhattacharya, ‘La déesse et ke royaume’, pp. 29-30 

X The Ramayana of Valmlla. An Epic of Anctent India, Vol II, Aranyakdnda (Sheldon I Pollock, 
tr), Princeton, 1991, sarga 41 30-32, p 173 

“ CM, pad 88, p. 52. 

U Ibid., pad 316, p. 180: Sukhdnar matsya Or narir bhraman, tepantare pay yadı rajat kafian, 
ayatne pile iha chdre kona jan, dekhile bhulaye ithe muntjandr man. 

“Ibid., pad 88, p. 52. 
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We now return from the forest to Kalketu’s hut, where as the iguana, Candi 
broke free from her bonds and changed her appearance again, to become a beauti- 
ful, 16-year-old brahman woman wandering alone. This appearance introduces 
still a third opposition: that of a beautiful but apparently unchaste woman, and 
this opposition also is linked to wealth and to the temptations of greed, because 
this beautiful 16-year-old promised Kalketu’s wife Phullard that she would deliver 
the couple from poverty and suffering by giving them an unimaginable fortune, if 
she could live with them. Phullara was not tempted by the offer of her wealth, and 
went to complain to Kalketu. To his wife Kalketu denied that he had brought the 
woman home; to the woman he argued that she should return to her husband 
before she was dishonoured by the people of her own family, or punished by the 
king of Kalinga for defiling her jati by staying with a family of untouchables.* 

One may see an analogy between the magic doe bearing great wealth in the 
forest and a ‘wandering woman’ to be had ‘without effort’. Perhaps in her erotic 
beauty and teasing puns we also may see a divinity playing with the figure of the 
king’s devadasT, never widowed and therefore always auspicious, the ‘moving 
Laksmi’ whose ntuals of erotic dance assure a kingdom rains, fertility and pros- 
perity.” Nevertheless, the story comically emphasises Kalketu’s conjugal fidelity, 
rather than any royal capacity to enjoy many wives.” But perhaps simplicity and 
fidelity are virtues not irrelevant to kingship; for, if kingdoms are to be conceived 
as autarkies, kings have a primary obligation to the well being of their ‘own’ 
people, as a husband does to his wife. 

This story does not repeat the misogynist language frequently found in Indian 
martial cultures, for example, in stories which tell how beautiful women seduced. 
Gorakh Nath renunciates or celibate wrestlers and WAITIOTS, and so made them 
lose their semen and therewith mental and bodily powers.” Nor did Kalketu either 
reject the woman’s proposal because she seemed already to be impure, or see 
through the disguise of the goddess, and reject her advances because he knew she 
was testing him.“ Despite the seductive beauty of the goddess, neither the dangers 
of beauty nor the value of sexual purity receives further emphasis as an aspect of 
$rt. Instead, Mukunda has shaped this episode to suggest alternative royal virtues 
to those of a warrior’s valour (yasa), by relating improper sexual desire to desire 
for wealth and luxury, rather than to loss of semen and resulting injuries to male 
health and bodily strength. Apparently, to deserve the great wealth the goddess 
was about to give them, Kalketu and Phullar& should not desire wealth and luxury 


“ Ibid, pad 102-03, pp. 61-62. 

Y Frédérique A. Marglin, Wives of the God-King, Delhi, 1985, pp. 89-113, 171-84 

™ Contrast Ronald Inden, ‘Hierarchies of Kings in Early Medieval India’, Contributions to 
Indian Sociology, New Series, Vol 15 (1 & 2), 1981, pp. 99-103, and Rao, Shulman and Sub- 
rahmanyam, Symbols of Substance, pp. 58-68. 

»* Shashibhusan Das Gupta, Obscure Religious Cults, 3rd edn, Calcutta, 1969, pp. 244-50; 
Joseph Alter. ‘Celibacy, Sexuality and the Transformation of Gender into Nationalism in North 
India’, Journal of Asian Studies, Vol. 53(1), February 1994, pp. 45-66. 

” Contrast the very different story of Candi’s test of Lau Sen’s celibacy as a warnor in Ghanarim 
Cakrabartt!-biracita, Sridharmmamangal, pp. 148-66. 
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at the expense of their own marital bond. The ambiguous potential of wealth for 
good or for ill is the one dimension of Srf which is consistently emphasised in this 
episode. 


Gifts of Wealth and Dharma 


To end Kalketu’s hunting, Candi then gave the couple great wealth, in the form of , 
a jewelled ring, and a new dharma. As part his new dharma Candi commanded of 
Kalketu that he should ‘break’ the ring (that is to say, take it to a money changer 
and exchange it for money); cut down the forest of Gujaraf; give hundreds of 
people homes, together with a capital of cowries, husked rice and paddy seed; 
and nurture all his subjects as he would his sons.*! 

Immediately, Kalketu responded with a cogent objection to Candi command: 


My birth is in an extremely debased lineage; by jati I am a Cohar. No one can 
touch me. People call me a ‘savage’. What brahman will ever be my priest? 
Does getting any kind of wealth ever make the base-born high? 


However, Candi replied: ‘Your priest will get sight of me. The highest brahman 
will accept gifts from you.’ At least on this frontier of Bengali agrarian settlement, 
Candi intended that her temple worship should dissolve the expected links between 
j&ti and kingship. She reconstituted a political order in which kingship would be 
based on wealth and devotion to her, rather than on any kind of qualification by 
birth, conquest or heroic self-sacrifice. 

Of course, in Mukunda’s time leaders from low-bor, ‘tribal’ peoples had be- 
come kings on the agrarian frontier below the Chota Nagpur plateau. We may 
take as an example the Malla kings of Visnupur, who begin to be visible to historians 
during the reign of Akbar, but who claimed a much more ancient royal lineage. 
Stories which legitimise the Malla lineage, despite its apparent relation to the 
‘pase-born’ (antaja) jati of Bagdis, narrate that Adi Malla, founder of the lineage, 
was born to a Rajput king and queen from north India; that he was abandoned at 
birth, and raised as a foundling by a poor Bagdi family; that a brahman nevertheless 
recognised signs of royalty in the young boy, and took him to his house to educate; 
and finally, that after the death of a neighbouring king the royal elephant seized 
the boy in his trunk and set him upon its throne.“ Kalketu’s story in CandImangal, 
in contrast, is inevitably comic, because he is without a royal lineage, signs or 
qualifications. Indeed, exactly while relating how he came to be a king, Mukunda 
satirises Kalketu’s simplicity and ignorance as a base-born hunter.“ It also is a 


‘| CM, pad 105, pp 62-63. 

2 Ibid , pad 107, p. 64. 

4 Amiya Kumar Banerji, ed., West Bengal Distnct Gazetteers: Bankurd, Calcutta, 1968, pp. 
88-100 

“ For example, Kilketu’s simplicity 1s satinsed at CM, pad 107, pp. 63-64, when he and his 
wife receive, not just the nng, but also seven jars of treasure, in response to Phullari’s thought 
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comic story because Candi initiates Kalketu’s transformation by the gift of a ring 
worth an immense sum of money, and she directs him to ‘break’ the ring for 
money. Are we not meant to understand a reduction of the ring (a symbol of 
wholeness, of $T, and thus of Candi’s selection of Kalketu to be king, and of her 
divine gift of sovereignty) to the function of money as a store of value for the 
instrumental purpose of buying things? If so, we do not have a story about a 
divine fetish that must be carefully guarded as ‘sacred’ to attest to the allegedly 
‘eternal’ sacredness of a temporal political order. Candi’s divine gift nevertheless 
would authorise lesser royal gifts to constitute and display Kalketu’s kingship 
through huis personal relations with his subjects. But Kalketu’s gifts were not 
precious objects to be safeguarded as fetishes, but utilitarian tools, animals, paddy 
seeds, and cowries, a local money. We have a story which thoroughly and comic- 
ally integrates a money economy into the constitution of kingship. 

Kalketu’s first item of purchase was a covered palanquin, at once throne and 
conveyance, ornamented with golden crests set with diamonds, with jewels and 
strands of pearls, with a seat of sandalwood, and with a cover of splendid silk. 
Elephants, Arabian horses, and mountain ponies were other insignia of kingship 
bought in the marketplace; they were also necessities for a royal army. His personal 
weapons simultaneously served as regalia: a suit of armour, a helmet ornamented 
with jewels, and a curved, broad-blade sword (täripatra taroyal) with a golden 
handle. Otherwise, Kalketu purchased only the minimum of ornaments for himself 
and his wife, together with a golden chest for their safekeeping.” It is worth 
noting that Kalketu did not purchase saffron or sandalwood to anoint his body, 
nor a chariot and sandalwood throne, nor a white umbrella, the royal ‘honours’ 
that properly would come only later as royal gifts and by ritual investiture (abhisek) 
by an overlord.*’ He instead concentrated on weapons of war. Among weapons 
we can note matchlocks (tabak, A. tupak), battleaxes, several kinds of swords, 
also spears, pikes, slings, elephant goads, maces, bows, arrows, daggers and shields. 
Kalketu finally completed his purchases in the market by buying large stocks of 
food, apparently for both his army and his subjects. Reduced to purchasing power, 
sSrī allowed Kalketu to purchase men and weapons for a military force, so that his 
individual virtues of a warrior and a hero could be extended to leadership of an 
army. A story that suggests that one could become a king by means of wealth also 
implies a degree of commercialisatuon of the instruments of kingship: in Mukunda’s 
account, men willing to engage for a price in military sefvice,“* accountants to 
manage expenditures, the basic regalia of a conveyance, of personal armour and 


‘Lest some desire arise from the one nng—lord you will not ever be able to remove the ill name of 
wealth ' Immediately, however, Kilketu began to worry that CandI would take one of the jars for 
herself! 

* Maurice Godelier, The Enigma of the Gift, (Nora Scott, tr.), Chicago, 1999, pp 108-25. 

“ CM, pad 111, pp. 66-67 

1 Kalketu’s investiture 1s described at ibid , pad 170, pp. 100-01. 

“ Cf. Dirk H.A. Kolff, Naukar, Rajput & Sepoy, Cambndge, 1990, pp. 32-70, discussing the 
relations of Sher Khan Sur and a military Jabour market 
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weapons, and of royal ornaments; the stock of common weapons needed by an 
army; and a store of food all could be purchased in a market. 

Moreover, as we watch Kalketu exchange the ring for money and then purchase 
some of the insignia and instruments of kingship, we are shown vices and virtues 
which attend market transactions: among vices, the greed and dishonesty of the 
pawnbroker and money changer Muran Sil, and the simple-mindedness of Kalketu 
in bargaining with this man, and later, in bargaining with the kayastha headman 
Bhiru Datta; and among virtues, the numeracy of k@yastha accountant who record- 
ed and paid for Kalketu’s purchases, and Kalketu’s self-restraint in not purchasing 
many luxurious accoutrements for himself and his wife. A story which at the 
same time says that Kalketu’s wealth was the gift of Candi draws a veil over more 
ordinary sources of the wealth by which ‘hunting’ men might have become kings. 
(But one of the accusations which the king of Kalinga later would bring against 
Kalketu is that he had obtained his wealth by killing and robbing some merchant.)” 
In making new wealth the gift of Candi, Mukunda both mystified the acquisition 
of wealth and failed to provide any human escape from the zero-sum logic of 
‘hunting’. A zero-sum logic similarly is visible in the way Kélketu’s kingdom 
was settled: indigenous people of the forest did not become new peasants; rather, 
Kalketu had to attract existing peasants to his kingdom from the kingdom of 
Kalinga, and therefore the king of Kalinga had to lose all those whom Kalketu 
gained as his subjects. Finally, this zero-sum logic is visible in Kélketu’s royal 
gifts to his subjects, for they are given out of the vast treasure that Candi had 
given him. Should it not also apply to transactions of buying and selling? If so, 
according to Mukunda whatever profit a merchant gained must be equivalent to a 
loss sustained by someone else. Although Mukunda realistically portrayed expan- 
sion of settled agriculture on the agrarian frontier, and a degree of commer- 
cialisation of the instruments of kingship there, he did not observe, let alone attempt 
to find a human explanation for, a general and secular growth of the economy. 


Gifts of Pan and a Redistributive Economy 


Although one could buy many of the instruments of kingship, apparently one 
could not simply buy a kingdom. Kalketu cleared the forest with hired labourers, 
but to build a city and a temple forCandi and to find settlers he had to ask for 
divine assistance. Having received these further divine gifts, Kalketu in tum made 
gifts to people who had come to settle his new land, and thus by receiving and 
giving he moved beyond transactions of ‘buying and selling’. Nevertheless, 
Mukunda’s narrative implies that his gifts and the relations which they constituted 
had a ‘calculative dimension’ as Kalketu bargained for settlers on the agrarian 
frontier. 

Compared to other authors of-CandImangal, Mukunda complicated the story 
of settling Kalketu’s kingdom. Candi, in his account, did not simply advise the 


” CM, pad 162, p. 95. 
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headman Bulan Mandal ın a dream to relocate with his dependants for the sake of 
tax-free lands, or threaten him with floods if he should choose to remain in 
Kalinga. Rather, in his account Bulan Mandal and his peasants actually lost 
their stores of wealth in the flood Candi sent, had no savings with which to pay 
the king’s revenue demand, and would have had no income until weeks after it 
was due." In this situation Bulan went to see Kalketu to negotiate more favourable 
terms. 

Mukunda thereby outlined problems of village headmen and of kings on the 
agrarian frontier. In a situation of labour scarcity, village headmen used their 
authority over other peasants, and their own mobility to negotiate for better terms 
from alternative rulers. Crucial to their interests were: an initial period of tax-free 
possession to allow clearing and cultivating forests or bushy fallows, security of 
title to the land they would cultivate, permanency of settlement of the land revenue 
demand, absence of labour taxes or additional cesses or taxes in kind, and their 
own control of agency for tax collection from their dependants and subleasers 
(rather than tax collection by the king’s officials).** Village headmen also con- 
sidered the procedure for assessing the land revenue demand (more strictly, by 
measurement of the land, or more loosely, per plough), its remission for harvest 
failures, the schedule of its instalments relative to the times of harvest, and the 
security held for and the rate of interest assessed on unpaid instalments of the 
land revenue.* According to Mukunda’s narrative, a ruler should satisfy generously 
the demands of village headmen coming to his city with their dependants, and at 
the same time he should establish direct and permanent relationships with those 
same dependants. 

KaAlketu constituted his relation to his new subjects by a royal ceremony giving 
pan to all of them. (Pdn are ‘betel leaves’, Piper betel, but the text suggests gifts 
of prepared ‘rolls’ of pdn, containing ground areca nuts, catechu, a lime paste 
made from sea-shells, and perhaps spices as well.) Royal gifts of pan commonly 
were used to honour subjects. In addition, at least in this poem, royal gifts of pan 
were ‘taken’ in a courtly ceremony in order to indicate that a subject voluntarily 
had accepted a royal command.™ Kalketu did not accompany these gifts of pan 
with any commands. Were Kalketu’s gifts of pan represented only as royal honours 


» Contrast Dvija Mādhab racita, Mangalcandir Git, Sudhibhigan Bhatticdryya samp&dita, 
Kalıkätā, 1952, p. 64; Dvya Ram’deb-biracita, Abhaydmangal, Afutos Das samp&dita, Kalıkitā, 
1957, pp. 75-76 

31 CM, pad 126, p. 75. 

2 [bid., pad 127, p. 75: the terms Kilketu proposes to the headman Bulan Mandal. 

3 Ibid., pad 126, p. 75: the complaints of Bulan Mandal against the King of Kalinga. See also 
pad 129, p. 76: the harsher treatment of subjects proposed by Bh&ru Datta, the nval headman 

* For one of many examples, ibid., pad 331, p 188, ‘Feeling oppressed at heart, the merchant 
does not take the roll [of pdm), and the king’s eyes become red with anger. So, understanding what 
was expected [kdryyer gati), the merchant Dhanapat: takes the pan and, with the affjali gesture, 
touches his head’ See David L. Curley, ‘““*Voluntary” Relationships and Royal Gifts of Pan in 
Mughal Bengal’, in Stewart Gordon. ed., ‘Head to Foot’. Ceremonial Robes wn India, 1350-1850, 
forthcoming. 
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to all his subjects, or did their ‘taking’ the gifts of pan also mean that they volun- 
tarily had entered into a new relationship with Kalketu as their ruler? If the latter 
is the case, then a ceremony of ‘taking’ pan simultaneously acknowledged his 
subjects’ capacity to choose their ruler. 

When kdyastha headmen came to settle Kalketu’s kingdom, they brought gifts 
(bhef) of food—curds, fish, and ghee in clay pots—to initiate a relationship. They 
promised to settle their dependants (prajagan), and requested that KalKetu give 
them and their dependants pdn, along with good lands well delimited, houses, 
paddy seed, and money to buy bullocks; and that he delay requiring them to re- 
pay loans.“ Kélketu’s acceptance of the gifts of food are matched by their accept- 
ance of gifts of pdn, and both signify acceptance of a relationship. 

The narrative suggests in several passages that Kalketu gave pdin to all his 
subjects, both Muslim and Hindu, and both high-born and low-bom.™ Gifts of 
pdn thus became socially and religiously neutral symbols of inclusion in a kingdom 
which contained very different kinds of subjects. They initiated other, more valu- 
able royal gifts of land which would be tax free for an initial period (or in the case 
of brahmans, in perpetuity), of interest-free loans, of paddy seed, of houses, and 
of ‘beautiful clothes’.” In turn these royal gifts were to be reciprocated by his 
subjects’ gifts of taxes after the revenue-free period had expired, and in the case 
of brahmans, by their ‘judgment’ of sästras, and by the intangible gifts of their 
blessings.™ Finally, in Kalketu's city pan growers (bdrui, ‘who continually gave 
the hero pdn’) also could count on a special relationship with him. He promised 
them that no one would take goods from them by force without their being able to 
call upon the king to intervene, and that he would impose no unjust regulation 
upon them.” In this narrative gifts of pan from the king mark out the autarkic 
boundaries of royal redistribution, and by synecdoche gifts of pan to the king 
also suggest the other side of a redistributive economy, gifts of taxes to the king. 

Mukunda’s text proposes a direct relationship between king and subjects, even 
though it also specifies a mediating role for labour-controlling k@yastha headmen 
over their dependants. Gifts of pan, both sealed and veiled bargaining about the 
specific terms offered to settlers, a process which Mukunda’s text represents as 
intensely competitive, suggesting conditions of labour scarcity on the agrarian 


5 CM, pad 134, pp. 79-80. 

% ‘All the Musalmans’ included ‘ten or twenty lineages’ (birddhart) of men who ‘continually 
read the Qur'an’, and vanous jăti of Muslim artisans who ‘know neither the fast nor daily prayer’. 
CM, pad 130, p. 77. ‘All the brahmans’ who received pan similarly included both kultn lineages 
and lowly genealogists, astrologers, and various renunciate beggars: pad 132, p. 77. ‘All the depend- 
ants’ of kdjasthas, to whom Kilketu was requested to give pän (pad 134, p. 80), apparently included 
several untouchable j&ti and his town’s prostitutes (pad 136, p 81). 

7 For the gift of revenue-fres land to brahmans, see /bid., pad 127, p. 75, and for other gifts to 
them, see ibid., pad 132, p. 78. For menton of Kalketu’s gifts of houses and ‘beautiful clothes’ to 
all, see ibid., pad 136, p. 81. 

% Ibid., pad 132, pp. 77-78. 

® Ibid., pad 135, p. 80: baru nibase pure, baroj nirmdn kare, mahdbire nitya det pan bale/yadı 
keha nei, birer dohat det, anuctt nd dei bidhan// 
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frontier. Therefore, behind the gifts of pan we may imagine a price, or a series of 
prices, more or less freely and mutually agreed upon, as a frontier king divided 
his lands among subjects who were valuable to him in different ways and in differ- 
ent degrees; and as they in turn came to terms with him about the taxes most of 
them eventually would have to give, and computed both the economic value of 
his terms of settlement, and the degree of honour he would show them. In this text 
the ‘poison in the gift’ was not the capacity of some ritual gifts to transfer inaus- 
piciousness.® Rather, precisely because they were voluntary, gift exchanges and 
relationships constituted by them had a ‘calculative dimension’ through which 
they became vulnerable to the entropy of competitive self-interest. Through cal- 
culations of self-interest ‘hunting’ would be reintroduced to the moral economy 
of Kalketu’s gift-centered and autarkic realm, which, because of Kalketu’s great 
wealth and exemplary generosity, otherwise might have been a peaceable kingdom, 
invulnerable to predation. 


pe 


Markets and ‘Hunting’ within a Redistributive Economy 


Before Bulan Mandal and Kalketu could seal their agreement, a rival headman 
appeared who complicated the bargain. This man’s name was Bh&yu [cheater] 
Datta. Also a kdyastha, he nominated himself as Kalketu’s ‘minister’ (patra) by 
giving the king an exaggerated account of his own lineage and family honour.*! 
Mukunda satirises Bharu Datta’s transparent attempts to claim more honour than 
was his due, the greed which motivated him, and Kalketu’s simplicity in failing to 
discern either his character or his intention. Proposing himself as minister, Bhiyu 
advised Kalketu: 


There is no fear in speaking what is right. To win the love of your dependants 
(nite prajdr may, a pun also meaning, ‘to defeat the deception of your 
dependants’) take a ledger (chipa, A. siyaha) of their deeds [of land], so that 
they keep to their own plots. When the winter harvest ripens, you should set 
upon them a deep stratagem (bisam phanda). Distrain the grain of the poor. 
Thus no one will flee while indebted to you, and in the end you will not suffer 
from fraud.” 


In this way Kalketu would have insured that peasants could not sell the standing 
grain, pocket the profits, and flee without paying taxes due to the king. Bhayu 
further advised Kalketu to make that ‘peasant’ (cdsd@) Bulan Mandal his ‘headman 
of peasants’ (desmukh) while making Bhayu ‘chief (mukhya) of all the kaasthas. 


© Cf Glona Goodwin Raheja, The Poison in the Gift, Chicago, 1988, pp 68-92. 

*! CM, pad 128.p 76 Although himself only a Datta, he claimed to have overcome the norm of 
hypergamy, his two wives were daughters of the superior, Aw/In [noble by descent] ‘Ghos and 
Baus’ [sic, Basu] lineages. I am indebted to Adit. Nath Sarkar for the relevant comment that the 
progenitor of the Dattas himself had been judged not a ku/In because of his overweening prde. 

& CM, pad 129. p 76 
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And to justify both of these steps he quoted the following proverb, which clearly 
applies to himself: “In the hands of a servant a sword, and in the possession of 
wives a treasure—they [both] cause great sorrow in the end.’® 

A process of negotiation brought settlers to Kalketu’s new kingdom, partly 
because Kalketu had to offer better terms than his rival, the King of Kalinga. 
Negotiations proceeded, and became more complex, because the redistributive 
economy he thereby instituted could have either of two conflicting goals. The 
king and his agents could employ the redistributive economy to ‘nurture his sub- 
jects like sons’, or alternatively, to keep subjects firmly in their place, like servants 
or wives, without weapons and without wealth, so that they would not ‘cheat’ the 
king of his taxes, or bring him ‘great sorrow in the end’. Through the tigerish 
minister Bh%yu Datta and his ‘deep stratagem’ of distraint of the main winter rice 
crop before harvest, and through the alleged ‘deception of dependants’ which it 
would have counteracted, Mukunda’s poem can be read to suggest how force and 
fraud, endemic to competition in Bengali marketplaces, also entered into strategies 
of tax collection and fax resistance, and therewith into the redistributive economy 
of local kingdoms. 

Moreover, a market economy intersected the redistributive economy instituted 
by Kalketu. The poem’s list of jätis of people who settled his kingdom no doubt 
was meant to indicate all the services and products which a kingdom must have to 
be able to produce and reproduce itself, to be an autarkic whole.“ Although the 
poem clearly states that kdpastha families brought with them their own dependants, 
families of artisans and serving jatis, we are told nothing of non-market, customary 
‘jajmani’ exchanges between households of these patrons and their clients.“ 
Instead, to allow for the exchange of goods and services among his subjects, as 
well as for trade with other lands, we are told by Mukunda that Kalketu founded 
a ‘tax-free market’ (bebaj hat, bebaj bajar).© In founding a market for his kingdom 


© Ibid., pad 129, p. 76: napharer hathe khdrd, bahunjaner bhdrd, parindine dei mahd-dukha. 

“ Bhattacharya, ‘La déesse et le royaume’, pp. 41-42. 

© Raychaudhun, Bengal under Akbar, p. 84, notes that in the absence of dominant peasant jit 
in Bengal, ‘jajmans’ were landlords, who ‘mediated the distnbution of rural income’ only by land 
grants. He concludes: ‘Subsistence agnculture, based on customary arrangements, does not in fact 
appear to have been the chief characteristic of Bengal’s economy in our period.’ For the classic 
account of the ‘jajmani system’ in a north Indian village, see William H Wiser, The Hindu Jajman: 
System, New York, reprint, 1979 (1936). For more recent scholarship critical of the erasure of con- 
flict in Wiser’s model, see Anne Mayhew and Walter C. Neale, ‘Jaymaniland: In India, in Economic 
Anthropology and Elsewhere’, Contributions to Asian Studies (Leiden), Vol. 13, 1979, pp. 
138-54; Sumon Commander, ‘The Jajmani System in North India An Examination of its Logic and 
Status across Two Centunes’, Modern Asian Studies (hereafter MAS), Vol. 17(2), Apr 1983, pp 
283-311. 

© CM, pad 137, p. 82; pad 139, p 83 Most other authors of Candimangal do not include found- 
ing the market in their narratives, but Bh&ru Datta does enter the market to demand his taxes or 
gifts. Compare Dvija M&dhab racita, Mangalcandtr Git, pp 65-74; Dvija Rim’deb-biracita, 
Abhavamangal, pp. 74-84 Riiminanda Yati, however, docs not even include this episode of unjust 
taxation in the market, see R&mAnanda Yati-birecita, Candimangal, Anil'barap Gangop&dhyily 
sampadita, Kalikitd, 1969, pp. 185-86. 
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which, by the absence of taxes, would attract ‘merchants from various lands’ ,” 
and which would allow subjects to buy and sell without being taxed, Kalketu 
apparently fulfilled one of the duties of kings and safeguarded his subjects’ wealth.® 

Bhayu, however, treated K&lketu’s market vendors as a hunter treats his prey, 
by ‘looting their wares and loading his baskets and giving not a cowrie for all the 
things he took’. He involved the vendors in mutual quarrels, for the resolution 
of which his dhuti swallowed bribes of silver rupees. His knavish son and his 
widowed sister took a ‘tax in kind’ (told) of greens, bnnjals, radishes, clay pots, 
rice, and even of areca nuts and pdn. The vendors complained to Kalketu in a 
body, and threatened to leave his kingdom. When Kalketu summoned Bhayu for 
trial and judgement of their complaints, another kind of fraud was also alleged. 
Kalketu himself claimed Bhayu took ‘interest’ (kalantar) on loans to others, despite 
his paying none for the loans of paddy seed given him by Kalketu, and despite his 
living upon gift lands and in a house built for him at the king’s expense. Bhayu, in 
his defence, explained all his demands as his ‘headman’s tax in kind’ (mandaliya 
told), and claimed that Kalketu was trying to cheat him, after having got the 
benefit of his work, for ‘all the dependants who were my servants came here at 
my word’.” Without being told, auditors of Mukunda’s poem know that this last 
claim is false; K&lketu’s city already had been settled before Bhiru arrived. 

Mukunda’s poem suggests that royal agents, ‘ministers’ and ‘headmen’ like 
Bh&yu Datta, were well placed to exploit subjects by force and fraud, and we can 
understand the calculations of short-term self-interest behind such exploitation. 
Force and fraud in collection of taxes inserted the most entropic and predatory 
relations of ‘hunting’ and ‘buying and selling’ into relations that had appeared to 
be based upon exchanges of gifts. 

Dismissed from Kalketu’s service, Bhayu immediately presented himself with 
offerings (bhef) to the king of Kalinga, and gave him the news of Kalketu’s upstart 
kingdom within his territory, and the king of Kalinga determined upon a policy 
of war. The plot of the poem therefore inscribes a circle, from Kalketu’s hunting 
upwards to his sale of Candi’s nng and his purchases of men, regalia, and instru- 
ments of kingship, upwards again to the gifts of pan, homes, land and capital by 
which he attracted subjects, and the gifts which they promised in return, but then 
downwards to the appearance of force and fraud in Bhayu’s tax collection in his 
marketplace, and downwards again to war. But it also inscribes a complication in 
the argument for, through the plot we see more clearly the potential for conflicts 
of interest within ruling elites as well as between them and their subjects. 


©” CM, pad 138, p 82 

“ This duty perhaps forms the basis of the following proverbial expression of an untimely 
destruction: AAt nir'minu, besdite nā pdinu, harila bidhi sampad [We founded the market but did 
not get to do business; Fate destroyed our wealth]. /bid., pad 76, p. 46. 

® Ibid, pad 137, p. 82. 

™ Ibid., pad 139, p 83. 
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Battle and a Warrior’s Honour 


David Shulman has alerted us to the ‘symbolic activity’ of battle in literature of 
the Chola kingdom, ‘in which [symbolic activity] the unwieldy and disharmonious 
fragments of the kingdom combine in a moment of institutionalized breakdown 
and release’. In Tamil poetry war was imagined as surreal, ludic, vividly sensual, 
and at the same time frenzied and grotesque; descriptions of death in battle made 
war into a carnival feast for KAli’s minions, a ghastly ‘demon sabbath’.”’ Mukunda, 
no warrior himself, often relied on stereotypes to corivey the battle between Kalketu 
and the army of the King of Kalinga, and in these passages his poem seems to 
have attracted the interpolations of lesser talents as well. It is clear, nevertheless, 
that he meant to convey some of the same links between war and a ‘wilderness of 
comic chaos’, a wilderness dominated, however, by Kalketu’s heroic will. 

Kalketu’s will is emphasised by the contrast between his bow and arrows and 
the weapons of the army of the King of Kalinga, with its cannons carried on ‘hun- 
dred of thousands of wagons’, and with its war elephants that seemed like vermilion 
clouds, they were so huge.” Indeed, the plot of Mukunda’s account of their battle 
progressively strips Kalketu of all weapons, until he had to fight only with his 
fists, but so strong was his will to conquer, and so great his prowess in battle, that 
even then he could not be defeated, until Candi caused him to lose his ‘intelligence 
and power’ (balabuddhi).” But battle is not seen as without any value; it too has 
a divine dimension. As is the case with the other battle described in this poem, 
Candi’s ghouls joined the fray, and happily drank the blood of the slain in a 
carnival feast.™ 

At a crucial moment in the battle, however, the heroic contest is called into 
question, and temporarily is made comic and inconsequential. After the army of 
Kalinga, led by the commander of the guard, had suffered a convincing defeat, 
Bhiyu goaded the commander of the guard into resuming his attack. Kalketu’s 
wife Phullard then recalled an episode from the Ramédyana. Before their second 
and crucial battle, Valin was challenged by his brother Sugriva, despite already 
having defeated Sugriva in combat. Sugriva, however, challenged his brother this 
second time only after securing an alliance with Lord Rima, and only because he 
counted on R&ima’s secret and unchivalrous promise to come to his assistance in 
what should have been single combat between heroes. Phullara also recalled that 
Vélin’s wife, Tara, suspecting some such plot, had advised her husband to submit 
to Sugriva this second time, and that she had witnessed Rama kill her husband by 
treachery when he failed to accept her advice. Phullaré concluded that she also 
should advise her husband Kalketu not to resume the battle. 


™ David Shulman, The King and the Clown in South Indian Myth and Poetry, Princeton, 1984, 
pp. 276-92. : 

7 CM, pad 146, p. 87. 

n Ibid., pad 159, p. 93; other MSS read ‘caused the hero to lose knowledge and right there to 
become speechless’ [harila birer )Adn abol seikhdne), CMPM,p 104; or, simply, stripped him of 
his ‘power’, CMUC 1, pp. 408, text and variant in fn 2 

™ Ibid., pad 149, p. 88; compare pad 475, pp 267-68. 
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Valin, we must recall, had replied to Tara as follows: ‘For invincible heroes 
who never turn back in battle, to endure insolence is worse than death, umid 
woman.’ Thus he made the masculine honour of a warrior his ultimate value. 
Indeed, in proposing the challenge, Rima had counted on the fact that heroes like 
Valin do not tolerate insults. ‘particularly when their women are present’. Kalketu, 
on the contrary, listened to his wife’s good advice and at once hid in the granary.” 
Nor was his opponent, Kalinga’s commander of the guard, any more heroic in 
Kalketu’s sudden absence. Convinced that somewhere Kalketu was lying in am- 
bush, he halted; his body became covered ın goose-flesh, and his mouth could 
give voice to no sound, while he strained to hear some slight noise indicaung 
Kalketu’s location.” In the heart of the account of the battle, one finds this comic 
image of two warriors, each hiding from the other. 

We are never told that, like Valin’s, Kalketu’s honour depended on fighting 
whenever challenged, even to the death, and ‘particularly in the presence of 
women’. Later, when freed from his shackles and released by Candi from the 
Kalinga prison, Kalketu would be quite indifferent to her promises that on the 
morrow the king would honour and reward him. Instead, he wanted only to escape 
while he could with his bow and three arrows.” The whole episode suggests a 
pragmatic orientation to issues of war and peace. Indeed, we will see that a solution 
to war must involve, among other reforms, replacing the codes of honour which 
require victory or death from both men and women in warrior lineages. 


Tej, Sthutti, and Mercy 


Kalketu announced a theory of his kingship when brought before the king of 
Kalinga to be tried and punished for his upstart kingdom. Prompted by the king, 
who evidently expected that Kalketu either would admit his usurpation or would 
identify a rival overlord as his protector, Kalketu in fact claamed that Mahes Thakur 
[Siva] was the king (raja) of his kingdom, that Candi was the ‘administrator’ 
(adhikari), and that he himself was her ‘chief minister (mahapatra), holding her 
tej’, and the ‘executor of her commands’ (ajfdkGri).” In Mukunda’s time and 
place an ideology declaring that the king was only the delegate of a divine ruler 
would have been associated with the region of Orissa or ‘Kalinga’. It first had 
been announced ın Cuttack by the Ganga king Anangabhima IU (in the years 
1230-38) who declared himself the ‘deputy’ (rāvuta) and ‘son’ of Purusottama.™ 


™ Ramayana of Valmiki, Vol. IV: Kiskindhakdnda, sarga 14.17, 16.3; pp 83, 85. 

% CM, pad 154, p. 91. 

7 Ibid, pad 155, p 92 

™ Ibid., pad 166, 167. p. 99. 

” Ibid, pad 162, p 95 

© Hermann Kulke, ‘Early Royal Patronage of the Jaganndtha Cult’, ın Anncharlott Eschmann. 
Hermann Kulke and Gaya Charan Tripathi, eds, The Cult of Jagannath and the Regional Tradition 
of Orissa, Delhi, 1978, pp. 150-55 
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More recently the theory had been revived and elaborated by Kapilendra (r. 1435— 
67), who usurped the Gajapati throne and founded the powerful SiryavamSa 
dynasty in Orissa.*! 

Despite the familiarity of Kalketu’s theory, however, Mukunda did not represent 
It as persuasive to the king of Kalinga. Denying any divine and spiritual authority 
to Kalketu, the king was interested only in how a vile hunter had acquired so 
much wealth, and in the various kinds of dishonour he, the king, had suffered in 
consequence of the upstart little kingdom within his realm. Kalketu asserted that 
Candi had given him her own wealth. This claim seems to have enraged the king, 
precisely because of its violation of the hierarchical principles of jati. That he 
ruled by means of Candi’s gift of tej, therefore, 1s an assertion that complements 
his claim to rule by her gift of wealth. Does it refute the claim that jati order had 
been violated by his possession of a kingdom, or by the prior acquisition of wealth 
which made that kingdom possible? 

In Bengali tey has a range of meanings which tend to emphasise the expression 
of ‘radiance’, ‘heat’ or ‘energy’ in mental or spiritual ‘power’, ‘physical strength’, 
‘valour’, ‘courage’ or ‘heroism’.” Taken in any of these senses, Kalketu’s tej al- 
ready had been demonstrated in battle. Are we to understand that a commitment 
to truth and dharma, or a moral teleology in general 1s inherent in this term?” Of 
course, in other mangal-kdbya there are several stories of kings or warriors who 
become invincible through divine gifts. We already have noted the character of 
Som Ghos in Dharmamangal. We should add his superior, the chief minister 
Mahamad; both were protégés of the goddess and ruled by means of her gifts. 
Similarly, of course, Lau Sen, the hero of this story, succeeds by the intervention 
of Lord Dharma. In Vipradis’s Manasd-vijaya, for another example, Cãdo for a 
time was invincible as a king because of Siva’s gift of gnosis (mahdjfdn), con- 
cretely embodied in gifts of an ascetic’s uncut hair. a ‘pouch of siddhi (hashish)’, 
and, most important, a ‘victory scarf’ which allowed him to raise the dead to 
life.“ But divine gifts of invincibility do not always prevent their recipients from 
committing grave mental errors and offenses to dharma. What particularly refutes 
the king’s claim that j&ti order had been violated ıs Kalketu’s counter-claim that 
he was only the executor of Candi’s commands. The king’s ministers, whose 
minds were not clouded by rage, noted that Kalketu showed no fear of the king, 
because his mental and emotional attention (bhab) was fixed upon Candi. Because 
he was marked by participation in the divine, they refused to consent to his 


®! Kapilendra claimed that Jagaonftha himself had elected him to be king He called himself a 
servant (sevaka) of Jaganndtha, and claimed to consult the god for important decisions, whose help 
in battle he also claimed to have received. See Hermann Kulke, ‘Jagannitha as the State Deity 
under the Gayapatis of Orissa’, in Eschmann, Kulke and Tripathi, Cult of Jagannatha, pp. 204-08. 

© Haricaran Bandyop&idhyly, Bangľřa Sabdakos, 2 khanda, Niu DUD, 1978, 1 1055, tey 1. 

© Cf Hultebeitel, Ritual of Bartle, p. 218; Ronald B Inden, Imagining India, Cambridge, MA, 
1990, pp. 235-36, analysing rejas in the royal consecration ntuals of the Visnudharmottara Purana. 

H Vipradiis, Manasd-viyava, edited with summarised translation, notes, glossary and introduction 
by Sukumar Sen, Calcutta, n.d., pp. 56-57. 
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execution, and without their consent the king relented and had Kalketu impri- 
soned. Apparently Kalketu’s devotional absorption in and dependence on the 
goddess had given them some evidence that he ‘held Candi’s tej’. 

No purification rituals could have cleansed Kalketu of the impurity which was 
his by birth. Although Candi intervened to release Kalketu from prison, and made 
sure he received investiture from the king of Kalinga, she did not arrange for 
elaborate royal rituals to infuse in him more of her own tej, except as that virtue 
might have been present in gifts of regalia and unguents from the king of Kalinga.™ 
Kalketu’s theory of his kingship, which identifies the divine basis for his authority 
as holding Candi’s fej, is not emphasised in subsequent events of the narrative; in 
fact the phrase appears nowhere else in Mukunda’s text. 

Instead of extraordinary royal rituals, the téxt emphasises a common devotional 
practice as the means by which Kalketu could reverse an entropic flow towards 
hunting and war. This practice was sthutfi, a prayer for divine intervention. It 
could be performed by all regardless of jāt, and by men and women alike. The 
virtue by which Candi herself responded to sthutti to save Kalinga and Gujarat 
and which she awakened in both of her kings to save them from an endless cycle 
of hunting and war, was the anti-heroic, and non-hierarchical virtue of mercy 
(karuna, krpā). 

Sthutti, at least as Kalketu modelled it at the crux of the narrative, was an 
emotionally multivalent, devotional hymn which praised the goddess, mentioning 
all her names, attnbutes, and salvational actions in the world, and which questioned 
her indifference to, and abandonment of, him.” At the same time, it gradually 
became an act of moral reflection, a reckoning and judgement with respect to his 
own life. Kalketu punctuated his verses of praise (given us in an improbably 
Sanskritised Bengali, and using verses also used by all her other worshippers) 
with entirely personal interjections in colloquial Bengali. In the latter he insisted 
on his innocence before some charges (he never was a ‘thu g [thag]; he never had 
misbehaved with anothers wife), and admitted to others (he had been a hunter; he 
had been guilty of greed in taking Candi’s wealth, and such greed in general leads 
to lascivious conduct). For ‘grievous faults’ (darun dos) thus gradually identified, 
Kalketu’s sthutt: finally asked for Candi’s forgiveness, while at the same time 
begging Candi to ‘fly quickly to deliver her servant’. 

Candi’s emotional involvement in Kalketu’s sthutti is most interesting. She 
came at once, ‘without tying up her hair’, felt herself ashamed to see Kalketu 


" CM, pad 163, p 95. 

™ Kilketu’s abhisek, performed by the king of Kalitga, was the minimal ntual allowed by 
Muslim overlords, marking the forehead with a tilak, not an elaborate bath in ‘luminous waters’ 
He also received from the king presents of regalia a white umbrella, a sandalwood throne, a chariot, 
and unguents of saffron and sandalwood to ornament his body. See ibid., pad 170, pp. 100-01, and 
compare Inden, Imagining India, pp. 233-39 

© CM, pad 165, pp 96-98. 

= Ibid, pad 165, p.98 Not all examples of sthurti ın this text contain acts of moral self-reflection, 
but all confess failures to worship Compare pad 455, pp 253-55, sthutt: of Simanta, pad 477, pp 
268-69, sthutti of the king of Simhal; and pad 524, pp 295-96, sthutn of the merchant Dhanapati 
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bound in prison, and sorrowed to see his weeping face. She freed him from bond- 
age, and insisted that he should remain in Kalinga to be invested and to receive 
from the king a royal umbrella, along with other ‘honours’ and ‘rewards’.” An 
unmotivated act of mercy immediately follows: she freed, not Kalketu alone, but 
also all the prisoners ın the king’s prison, and had her ghouls seize the weapons of 
all the prison guards, who fell unconscious and in disarray.” 

However, it is following Kalketu’s investiture that we see the most extraordinary 
acts of mercy. The first occurred as Kalketu was returning to his kingdom. On the 
road he saw the wives of the soldiers he had slain. They were preparing to immolate 
themselves upon their husbands’ funeral pyres. Kalketu’s ears were filled with 
their weeping; and he acknowledged his responsibility for their fate in a way 
contrary to the code of masculine honour for a warrior: ‘In shame and fear he 
kept his head downcast’ Candi understood his silent wish, and promised to restore 
the soldiers to life. Hearing this promise, Kalketu forbade the women the rite of 
anumarana, and Candi revived the slaughtered soldiers, who danced in a carnival 
of joy that reversed their experience of the carnival of battle.” We must note at 
once that here Kalketu reciprocated an earlier act of mercy, by which his own 
wife had been spared suicide or immolation, when he had been captured by the 
commander of the guard of Kalinga. That man, inspired by the goddess, had 
promised Phullara that he would speak to the king and save Kalketu’s life.” Finally, 
this episode corrects the model for heroic action enacted by Lord Rama, who had 
raised to life only his allies, the dead monkey soldiers of Sugniva. 

Kalketu’s treatment of Bharu Datta was even more extraordinary. The latter, 
by one final set of falsehoods, attempted to regain his old position as minister, but 
Kalketu judged him and found him guilty, and the whole town joined in giving 
him disgraceful punishments. A barber wet him with horse piss, scraped his hair 
and beard with a dull razor, made streams of blood soak his garments, and left 
only five long strands of hair on his head. People of the town marked one of 
Bh&yu’s cheeks with white lime and one with lampblack as a sign of his disgrace. 
The commander of the guard poured whey upon his head. They gave him a garland 
of ‘China roses’ (oramäla), and drove him from the town, beating him on all 
sides, while boys taunted him along the way, and even the shyest brides pelted 
him with blackened cooking pots. Nevertheless, despite the undoubted justice of 
these punishments, ‘seeing Bhayu's dishonour (/aghabe) the hero felt great sorrow, 
and taking mercy (kypa kari), gave him back his house and home’. We are meant, 
I think, to contrast unfavourably RAma’s rejection and banishment of Sit, not for 
any real misconduct, but merely because some of his subjects had been gossiping 


© Ibid, pad 166, pp. 98-99. 

® Ibid., pad 167, p 99 

9! Ibid., pad 170-72, pp. 101-02. 

2 Ibid, pad 160, 161, p. 94; for a fuller treatment of sati in this text see David L. Curley, 
‘Mamage, Honor, Agency, and Tnals by Ordeal: Women’s Gender Roles in Candimangal’, MAS, 
Vol. 35(2), May 2001, pp 315-48. ~ 
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about her. In the midst of victory, the ordinary, unheroic, and sympathetic human 
emotions of shame for his own deeds, fear for their consequences, and sorrow for 
others allowed Kälketu to ‘take mercy’ and to make peace out of victory. 


Conclusion 


This article has analysed the rhetoric and assumptions of a sixteenth century 
Bengali text, which argued for a novel and more pacific style of kingship on the 
agrarian fronter, where peasant agriculture was expanding north and west of the 
Bengal delta. It has argued that Mukunda’s Candimangal is a rich historical source 
for our understanding of two related topics. The first topic ıs commercialisation 
on the agrarian frontier: an increasing role for markets and market-like transactions, 
especially in state formation. The second topic is a change in the ideology of 
kingship, involving a re-evaluation of royal virtues, to give more importance to 
those which would make possible a more pacific polity, and less importance to 
martial prowess and masculine honour. 

In his rhetoric portraying the proper characteristics of a frontier kingdom ruled 
by a local, base-born, untouchable king, Mukunda’s vivid details suggest direct 
observation of the role of markets and trade on the agrarian frontier in sixteenth 
century Bengal. Mukunda gave unusual importance to wealth, to buying and 
selling, and to marketplaces. As a gift Kalketu received from Candi a vast treasure, 
not sovereignty itself, nor any precious symbol of sovereignty or of his relation 
with her. He received that wealth only after demonstrating that he was not ‘las- 
civious’ (but to some extent he was ‘greedy’), and he used her gift of wealth to 
purchase soldiers, numerate and literate servants, labourers, a minimum of regalia, 
weapons for himself and an army, and a stock of food. In bargaining for settlers 
on the agrarian frontier he entered into market-like transactions by offering them 
more attractive terms than the neighbouring, high-caste king had done. He founded 
a central, tax-free marketplace in his kingdom to serve his own subjects and to 
attract foreign merchants. Finally, through his scheming minister, Bh&yu Datta, 
competitive self-interest, and force and fraud entered tax collection in that market 
and threatened the redistributive, ‘moral economy’ of Kalketu’s little kingdom. 

Mukunda’s sixteenth century text suggests that commercialisation in early 
modern Bengal should be studied in the longue durée, over the course of at least 
three centuries, and not just in the eighteenth century. It also suggests that processes 
of commercialisation may have been experienced most acutely on internal agrarian 
frontiers, rather than along the axis of the Bhagirathi, Hugli, and Sarasvati nvers.™ 

In this narrative Candi promised to end both hunting of animals, and ‘hunting’ 
in the sense of exploitative predation in human society. Mukunda’s text developed 
ideas about a more pacific kingship and the royal virtues such a kingship would 
have required. Nevertheless, this article has argued that, according to Mukunda, 

* Cf David L. Curley, ‘“Tnbute Exchange” and the Limuinality of Foreign Merchants in 


Mukunda’s Candfmangai’, ın Rahul Peter Das. ed , Essays on Middle Bengali Literature, Calcutta, 
1999. pp 1-43. 
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in order to protect their subjects, kings must have had the very martial virtues that 
made predation possible. By representing martial virtues through the trope of 
‘hunting’ Mukunda’s text dée-emphasised them, but did not altogether deny them 
a role. 

At the same time it elevated to a middle position those virtues which relate 
broadly to the possession of ri, always temporally unstable, and which relate 
narrowly to buying and selling. For buying and selling it valued shrewdness in 
bargaining, instrumental rationality in choosing what to purchase, and an absence 
of greed for luxury, sensual enjoyment, and many wives. Mukunda’s text differs 
with those views of kingship which emphasised the king’s divine capacity for 
sensual enjoyment (bhog), lavish generosity, and elaborate and expensive royal 
rituals, views in which the fluid capitals of cash crops and market economies are 
reflected in royal rituals of feeding brahmans and other displays of conspicuous 
consumption.” Probably brahmans like Mukunda would not have regarded any 
ostentatious expenditure as virtuous in a base-born king on the agrarian frontier; 
but nothing in his text suggests a different standard for judging expenditures of 
higher ranking kings. 

Ulumately, as this text imagined them, more pacific kings and polities had to 
be based upon royal gifts, gifts which originated from and were modelled upon a 
divine gift of wealth to the king. As did authors of all other versions of the Candi- 
mangal, Mukunda made Candi require a fatherly generosity in the royal dharma 
of giving to the king’s subjects. Mukunda’s emphasis, however, was less upon 
transforming ‘wealth into alms’ in order to give ‘moral value’ to what otherwise 
would be ‘a raw material, itself neutral’;* and more upon the pragmatic need to 
constitute a redistributive economy in order to attract subjects to Kalketu’s new 
kingdom. By narrating a story in which Candi’s divine gift both authorised and 
made possible further gifts from Kalketu, Mukunda veiled human sources of new 
wealth on the agrarian frontier, and mystified the economic growth that must 
have been experienced as settled agriculture expanded into the forested peneplain 
north and west of the Bengal delta. 

Mukunda both preserved a logical distinction between ‘buying and selling’ 
and ‘hunting’, and developed an entropic pattern of causation by which ‘buying 
and selling’ can be easily reduced to ‘hunting’. Perhaps the ‘super-personal and 
normative regulation’ which would make markets free of force and fraud was 
known to him, but was experienced as intermittent or weak. Of course, with a 
zero-sum logic, any profit may have appeared as the result of ‘hunting’. Further 
research is needed to clarify how a distinct domain of ‘buying and selling’ some- 
times appeared in marketplaces, despite fraud, and despite multiple and overlapping 
‘passages of authority’ which intervened to redirect both marketable commodities 
and vendors. i 


® Rao, Shulman and Subrahmanyam, Symbols of Substance, pp 58—68. 
™ Georges Dumézil. The Destiny of a King (Alf Hultebeitel tr ). Chicago. 1973, pp 34, 37. dis- 
cussing the myth ot Yayäti 
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Mukunda’s account devalues the royal virtues proper to hunting and war. In its 
emphasis on individual character rather than jāti, its de-emphasis, if not dis- 
approval, of lavish royal gifts and expenditures, and its openness to seeing some 
royal virtue in calculative, rational transactions of ‘buying and selling’ and gift 
exchange, Mukunda’s narrative of Kalketu can be compared to one medieval Jain 
text on kingship from Gujarat.” Both suggest multiple and multivalent royal 
virtues. The Jain text does give unusually important roles to merchants, and narrates 
alliances between them and the king. At the same time it denigrates luxurious and 
sensual royal entertainments, and upholds a calculative rationality. The Jain text, 
however, does not devalue ‘hunting’ and war; its paradigmatical Jain king begins 
his career as a thief, and secures the treasure needed for kingship by robbing the 
tax collections of a neighbouring king. 

To model a more pacific kingship Mukunda had to re-evaluate both models of 
heroic masculinity and the expectations of martial culture for wives of warriors 
and kings. Mukunda’s text was opposed to the masculine codes of honour of 
young men training to be soldiers, of wrestling akharas, and of Gorakh Nath 
renunciates. In all three arenas one could find in sixteenth century Bengal attempts 
to perfect and make invulnerable the celibate male body; and in Bengal as else- 
where a widely shared misogynist discourse was associated with all such disci- 
plines. Mukunda’s text, on the contrary, is relatively free of both misogynist and 
misogamist discourse. Here also this study suggests an avenue for comparative 
research, to develop more detailed contrasts with contemporary martial subcultures 
in Bengal. 

Twice Mukunda’s narrative represented ‘mercy’ as a preferable alternative to 
the code of honour which required ritual immolation of the wives of defeated 
warriors. The royal virtue of mercy provided alternatives to a warrior’s code of 
masculine honour, and made peace possible. Mercy is supported by sthutti, the 
devotional practice which the poem most frequently upholds. At least as KAlketu 
modelled it at the crux of his story, sthutti was punctuated by individual, moral 
self-reflection, and by the ordinary, unheroic human emotions of sorrow, shame 
and fear, and it concluded with a prayer for Candi’s forgiveness of “grievous 
faults’. Having experienced the forgiveness of his goddess, Kälketu could act 
with mercy for others. 

No doubt the self-effacement required for this virtue is related to Kalketu’s 
lowly status by jti and to that simplicity of character which Mukunda satirised in 
earlier episodes of the narrative. But I argue that it is also related to the king’s 
submission to norms of exchange, in both buying and selling and in gift exchanges, 
to his calculative rationality in expenditures, and to the large role which Mukunda’s 
text gave to markets and to commercialised agrarian relations in his kingdom. In 
all these cases we can see normative limits placed upon the ‘strong and auto- 
nomous’ personality of a warrior king. 


"Cf Toshikezu Ara, ‘Jaina Kingship in the Prabandhacintdmani’, ın J.F. Richards, ed., Kingship 
and Authority in South Asia, Delhi, 1998, reprint, pp 92-132. 
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In succeeding chapters Van Spengen examines a number of themes. In Chapter 
4, he lays out the ecological (patterns of land use, domestication of animals) and 
cultural (pilgrimage, religious fairs) contexts for the rise of Tibetan trade. In Chap- 
ters 5, 6 and 7, he looks at the Nyishangba and their involvement in the process of 
transition from a largely monastery-dominated local and regional trade to a more 
secular-onented international trade focusing around new towns and markets in 
the twentieth century. In the latter half of the twentieth century the Nyishangba 
have diversified their economic activities by being drawn into wider flows of la- 
bour, capital and migration set into motion by geopolitical factors (such as the 
Chinese control of Tibet) and the global economy. Today many of them have 
settled in Kathmandu to participate in circuits of trade connecting India, Southeast 
Asia and Hong Kong. 

Wim Van Spengen’s Tibetan Border Worlds is a welcome addition to the growing 
literature on this part of the world. However, this needs to be qualified by some 
observations. His writing style is cramped with high theory and simple descriptions. 
In fact, too much space is devoted to theory and too little to detailed analysis. 
This may have been due to the fact that Van Spengen’s work on the Nyishangba 
(Chapters 5, 6 and 7) had already been published in 1987 in the journal Kailash, 
and this book represents a post facto padding up of that publication. Van Spengen’s 
concept of ‘regionality’, with its emphasis on process and human creativity, is 
new only ın name. Similar notions have been around for a while and can be found 
in the most recent debates on the concept of regions. The question concerning 
how regional structures are negotiated in the everyday lives of these traders, then 
reproduced or transformed in a processual fashion is also never seriously addressed, 
though references are made to Giddens’ ideas on ‘structuration’. The treatment of 
the Nyishangba is also uneven. Their trading activities in the twentieth century 
receive better treatment in contrast to the period prior to it. More detailed ethno- 
' graphy and historical work detailing the linkages between Nyishangba trade, 
religion and ecology prior to the twentieth century would have been welcome. 
This shortcoming might have something to do with the kind of sources Van Spen- 
gen mines. Most of the data is generated from secondary works and interviews. 
No primary historical documents, either Tibetan or Nepali, seem to have been 
consulted, thereby leaving the author more comfortable with the recent history of 
the Nyishangba. Also, Van Spengen’s definition of state formation at times appears 
to be too simplistic and is revealed in statements such as ‘Nepal’s fossilization as 
a traditional Hindu state’ (p. 93) or “Tibetan state formation failed’ (p. 94). Is state 
formation only to be understood in terms of geopolitics and the rise (or fall) of 
states or also in terms of the nuanced struggles taking place within and across 
societies and states? Finally, despite Van Spengen’s claims to the contrary, his 
regional approach to the geohistory of trans-Himalayan trade does not seem to 
take us beyond the current debates on the conceptual and empirical status of re- 
gions, the descriptions of the synergies between agency and structure, or even the 
emergence of trans-Himalayan trade. However, the book with its focus on the 
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Nyishangba coupled with its detailed references to the secondary literature might 
be of use to those undertaking their first forays into the historical geographies of 
trans-Himalayan trade in the Tibetan border regions. 


Bernardo A. Michael 
University of Hawaii at Manoa, USA 


Raka Ray, Fields of Protest: Women’s Movements in India, New Delhi, Kali for 
Women, 2000, pp. 217. 


Over the past decade there have been several studies that have examined the con- 
temporary women’s movement in India. But there is very little analytical work on 
the issues that the movement has addressed, on the genealogy of the issues, cam- 
paigns and trends, on how notions of subjecthood, identity and emancipation (or 
empowerment which is more contemporary) have been constructed. 

The contemporary women’s movement includes several strands including the 
left, the far left, mass movements, autonomous movements and NGOs. The move- 
ment is characterised by these different strands co-existing and coalescing on 
different issues and platforms. They may have very diverse notions of women’s 
subjectivity and empowerment but come together for alliance building. 

This book by Raka Ray is a comparative study of women’s groups associated 
with the left and those that see themselves as autonomous (from party and formal 
political structures). Both strands of the movement arose in the late 1970s which 
is sometimes described as the second wave of the women’s movement (the first 
being pre-Independence struggles). The relations between these two strands of 
the movement were strained in the earlier stages, but over the past decade there 
have been many more attempts at creating alliances and working together on 
specific issues and campaigns. This is a result of both the left groups accepting 
issues of violence against women as political issues; and autonomous groups 
broadening their agenda to include issues of economic policies, development and 
so on. Another significant contributing factor to the growth in alliances has been 
the growing influence, both within the state and civil society, of right wing funda- 
mentalist groups. 

Ray has examined four groups—two from each grouping—and in addition she 
has chosen groups from two cities—Paschim Banga Ganatatrik Mahila Samiti 
(PBGMS) and Sanchetna in Calcutta, and Janwadi Mahila Samiti (JMS) and The 
Forum Against Oppression of Women (FAOW) in Bombay. The PBGMS and 
JMS are linked to the CPI(M) which is one of the communist parties in India and 
the other two are autonomous groups. She argues that the differences among the 
ideological strength and political power possessed by these groups can be analysed 
in terms of the political field in the two cities. 

The women’s movements in India (and other Third World countries) are charac- 
terised as heterogenous and vaned because of their particular histories and 
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geographies. Analysing the political fields within which movements operate allows 
one to unpack the movement and thereby understand the differences. This method 
lends itself to locating identities as fluid and changing within certain contexts and 
fields, but nevertheless amenable to collective action and mobilisation. 

Using the notion of the field she builds the argument that in Calcutta, left- 
affiliated women’s groups are more dominant and in Bombay it is the autonomous 
women’s groups that are more dominant. Calcutta, because of the dominance of 
the left within the political scene, has ‘a hegemonic field with a homogenous 
political culture and concentrated distribution of power, while Bombay has a frag- 
mented field with a heterogenous political culture and a dispersed distribution of 
power’. This premise becomes the cornerstone of Ray’s analysis of the difference 
between these different strands and groups. 

It is a persuasive argument, yet one feels that this difference between the two 
cities is overstated and, at times, too stark. Clearly the political position of the left 
in Calcutta has shaped the political field over the past few decades, but the past 
10 years (within which the author did her field work) has also seen the rise of 
very innovative and interesting women’s movements outside the fold of the left. 
A very prominent example is the movement to organise sex workers (which is 
turning out to be a mass movement with membership running into thousands). 
Similarly the author does not engage seriously enough with the growth of right 
wing and fundamentist politics within Bombay which has played a very significant 
role in shaping the political field of Maharashtra and Bombay over the past decade. 

Having stated this, the book presents a very vivid and descriptive analysis of 
some of the central issues that the contemporary women’s movement has had to 
deal with over the past two decades. Ray strides the position of an engaged insider 
and rigorous academic with sophistication and honesty and this makes the book a 
pleasure to read. The analysis of the engagement of autonomous groups with 
their own subjectivity and claims to representation is done with sensitivity and 
clarity. The study is well researched and thorough and gives readers a good sense 
of the nature of issues and modes of organisation that women’s groups have been 
struggling with. 

Using the interview method and participatory observation, Ray brings out the 
central concerns of the different groups and the political fields from which they 
emerge. Thus we get to see how violence against women emerges as an important 
issue for the groups from Bombay, and specifically the Forum, and how the groups 
in Calcutta have focused on issues of women’s work. The interviews give us a 
first person perspective on the debates and are an extremely valuable contribution 
to the study of the contemporary women’s movement. The author 1s able to bring 
out personal elements of a woman’s decisions to work with a women’s organisation 
and the ways in which this relationship between the personal and the public 1s 
then negotiated. This ‘thick description’ serves to give a face (rather faces) to the 
women who are playing important roles, without only focusing on the more famous 
‘heroines’ of the movement. 
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Theories of new social-movements (with which Ray engages only marginally) 
posit that self-reflexivity is the hallmark of these movements, and the actor and 
the collective action are seen as an outcome of complex processes. Ray’s analysis 
of the campaign against sex determination techniques by the Forum in Bombay 
brings out the dynamics of creating an issue, formation of alliances, strategies 
used and the spheres of influence. She delineates how the issue was created where 
in fact none existed and how it did not reflect the dominant mood, but rather was 
used to influence the majority. Thus a movement gets produced in the process of 
engaging with issues, strategising, creating a subject and defining the goal of 
emancipation. 

Just a small quarrel: the author has a list of political parties and women’s organ- 
isations in India at the beginning of the book which is very partial; there is no 
explanation as to why so many women’s organisations all over India are left out. 
Even if itis only meant to be a list of those in Calcutta and Bombay, it is incomplete. 


Kalpana Viswanath 
New Delhi 


Javeed Alam, India, Living with Modernity, Delhi, Oxford University Press, 1999, 
pp. 241. 


Javeed Alam’s India, Living with Modernity discusses India’s modernisation in 
two ways—first, by describing the philosophy of modernity; and second, by once 
again going over the oft repeated tale of how India became modern. Making 
sense of modernity has always appeared to those who never touched the subject 
in fear of unlearning what had lodged inside as natural, like making a meaning 
out of concentric circles, where the beginning and the end can be found out always 
discursively—nothing more, though I admit nothing less either. In other words, 
the anxiety about the destiny/destination of the self is the essential feeling of our 
time, we do not know when it began nor do we know when it will end. Hence to 
be modern is to recount the story of becoming modern, each unto oneself as they 
say. 

Critical enterprise has always been a characteristic of modernity. Habermas 
wrote in the preface to Between Facts and Norms (1998), in his inimitable way, 
that: 


After a century that, more than any other, has taught us the horror of existing 
unreason, the last remains of an essentialist trust in reason have been destroyed. 
Yet modernity, now aware of its contingencies, depends all the more on a pro- 
cedural reason that is on a reason that puts itself on a trial. The critique of 
reason is its own work: this double meaning, first deployed by Immanuel Kant, 
is due to the radically anti-Platonic insight that there is neither a higher nor a 
deeper reality to which we could appeal—we who find ourselves already situated 
in our linguistically structured forms of life. 
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After all, by relying on the power of reason, the world has reached where it is 
today, doing some good, but also doing some enormously bad things in the process. 
Therefore, we cannot have a uniform and standardised account of growing up 
modern. Javeed Alam makes a strong case for a more sensitive reading of the two 
tales that are mentioned above. His criticism of the critics of modernity—who 
construct their target of criticism in their own way so that they can critique it well, 
but in the process divest modernity of almost any nuance, variation, fault-line, 
layer and level—is therefore well intentioned though sometimes making too much 
of a case. Partha Chatterjee, in an interesting lecture in Calcutta a few years ago 
(published subsequently in his book on Bengal politics, The Current History of 
West Bengal), makes a case for an activist reading of growing up modern, that is 
to say, a case for ‘making our own modernity’. That indeed is the point. Only, it 
reinforces the truth learnt by the vast masses of de-colonised people, that modernity 
has always shaped itself in this way, its particularity always hiding its cosmopolitan 
tale. 

If I have one disappointment after reading Javeed Alam’s insightful book on 
modemity, it is his lack of attention to the uneasy relation between his book’s first 
part and the second, the cosmopolitan tale and the nationalist tale, the philosophical 
and the practical, the constituted and the constituting. The lack of attention does 
not make a significant difference in his tale except in one aspect. This two-in-one 
form of modemity is in fact the lead to another possible tale of Javeed Alam’s 
subject, the infinite variations of a tale, in other words, infinite possibilities of 
modernity’s outcome, infinite ways in which people make sense of their liberation 
from what they hold as ‘pre-modem’ and thereby become modem. The search for 
possibilities leads to an awareness of the deficit of the modern, the inadequacy of 
the present; and if our claim of belonging to an age of criticism is true, then we 
should turn our attention to the infinity of possibilities spurred by the deficit. In 
short, our critique will no longer wait for a discovery of an ‘other’ that helps us to 
critique our subject, but locate it within, in the form, in its double tale of the cos- 
mopolitan and the local. No longer locating the modern elsewhere, but locating it 
here on this earth, in this part of the earth, in struggles, compromises, arguments, 
contests, in life and in death, in short what Foucault called the practices—we who 
shall never attempt to write that impossible story shall be waiting for such a tale. 


Ranabir Samaddar 
South Asia Forum for Human Rights, Kathmandu 


John Zavos, The Emergence of Hindu Nationalism in India, Delhi, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 2000, pp. 245. 


Seeking to analyse the growth and consolidation of Hindu nationalism as a parallel 
political domain in the context of the Indian national movement, John Zavos 
makes a useful contribution to the available literature. The contribution is 
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significant in two specific ways: first, this is a study, based on an in-depth analysis 
of those movements striving to construct a monolithic Hindu identity as a stepping 
stone towards the emergence of a state in which the supremacy of Hindus shall be 
established. Second, it is significant not merely because of its academic value but 
also because it has drawn our attention to the complex processes of identity for- 
mation in which the colonial ruler had a decisive role. Although the study is an 
account of history that saw the construction and consolidation of Hindu national 
identity, it is theoretically a step forward for having shifted our attention to a 
discursive mode of reasoning. The author begins with a distinction between Hindu 
communalism and Hindu nationalism. While Hindu communalism took off and 
later prospered in contrast with ‘the despised Muslim other’, Hindu nationalism 
is defined as an ideology with internal resources that ‘seeks to imagine or construct 
a nation on the basis of a common culture—a culture configured by a particular 
notion of Hinduism’ (p. 5). The role of the middle class is decisive in the for- 
mulation of Hindu nationalism as an ideology. It is not, therefore, strange that the 
Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) emerged and became gradually strong in 
Nagpur which had a strong and predominantly high-caste middle class. As prime 
movers in the public space, the Nagpur middle classes were usually the first ‘to 
engage actively with occurrences and issues across British India and beyond, 
through petitions and memorials, discussion in recognized organizations, literary 
comment, and particularly of course, through newspapers’ (p. 13). The RSS is 
just one step, probably a significant one, in the consolidation of Hindu nationalism. 
The Hindu Mahasabha is another, which through the sangathan movement of the 
1920s and later through shuddhi campaigns provided an ideological impetus for 
the development and extension of an exclusive domain for the Hindu nationalist 
claim. In the entire process, the role of the colonial state was no less insignificant. 
By encouraging a particular type of organisation as an appropriate platform for 
addressing the state on issues of what were increasingly declared to be public 
interests, the colonial state sought to create an alternative space for articulation of 
demands other than those that were political in nature. 

Zavos argues that the merger of the Non Cooperation Movement with the 
Khilafat cause in the early 1920s is a watershed in the development of Hindu 
nationalism in the sense that Congress decision to espouse an essentially Muslim 
cause alienated a large number of its supporters and activists who felt betrayed. 
Khilafat was not an Indian nationalist concern. And the mobilisation of Muslims 
over Khilafat and later anti-Hindu riots led to the construction of the Muslim 
community by the Hindu nationalists as a threatening ‘other’ that emerged as a 
prominent feature of the Hindu identity. The characterisation of the Muslims as 
an organic community as contrasted with the chronically divided Hindus was 
further confirmed in the 1921 Moplah rebellion which broke out as a protest 
against mass forced conversion of local Hindus. Such an interpretation may not 
be historically authentic—recent research has underlined the class character and 
shown how this upsurge was primarily a revolt against the oppression of the local 
(Hindu) landlords. Nonetheless, ıt immediately created an environment in which 
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the Hindu organisations flourished by simultaneously highlighting the relative 
strength of the Muslim Other and loss of strength of Hindus, caused by lack of 
unity (pp. 146-49). The other issue which had a significant bearing on the growth 
of Hindu nationalism was music before mosques, particularly during prayer times. 
According to the Hindus, restriction of music in Hindu processions which passed 
mosques was an affront to Hinduism since music was integrally connected with 
Hindu festivals. By raising these issues, an attempt was made to organise the 
Hindus as a well-knit community (like the Muslims) as the only way of saving, to 
quote a contemporary expression, ‘the dying race’. This argument in defence of 
increasing the strength of the Hindus as a block draws upon the constructed per- 
ception of Muslims as a threatening entity. The other interesting dimension which 
this argument clearly brings out concerns the internal weaknesses of the Hindus 

_ that never matched the Muslims simply because of its failure to emerge as an or- 
ganic community. So, by raising these issues, Hindu organisations appeared to 
have attempted a self-critique: constructing a hegemonic Hindu identity based on 
anti-Muslim sentiments. 

According to Zavos, twq major proponents of Hindu nationalism were the Hindu 
Mahasabha and the RSS. While the Mahasabha was, by the mid-1920s, a fairly 
high profile organisation on the national scene, the RSS, formed in 1925, was a 
small organisation struggling to establish itself in the Central Provinces and across 
Maharashtra. In the growth and consolidation of the Mahasabha, V.D. Savarkar, a 
Chitapavan Brahman from Ratnagiri in Maharashtra, had played a significant 
role. His Hindutva/Who is a Hindu?, published in 1923, is probably the first 
endeavour in articulating the idea of a Hindu nation. Rejecting the stigma of hier- 
archical oppression, endorsed by the prevalent caste system, Savarkar sought to 
redefine caste as a form of horizontal organisation binding together Hindus under 
one platform. Despite its steady rise, at least at the outset, the Mahasabha largely 
remained confined to those areas of Maharashtra where, argues Zavos, it was pat- 
ronised by the ‘conservative notables and princes such as Laxmanrao Bhonsla, 
the heir to the kingdom of ‘Nagpur who supported Moonjee’s activities quite 
heavily’ (p. 183). Unlike the Mahasabha, the RSS was a localised and volunteer- 
based structure that resorted to the path of sangathan to revitalise the Hindu nation 
through an awakening of consciousness. Drawing heavily upon Hindu values 
and tradition, the RSS’s conceptualisation of nation was directed against the 
Congress which strove to inculcate the spirit of nationhood by bringing together 
Muslims, Christians, Sikhs and other religious communities. What accounted for 
the failure of the RSS to emerge as a viable alternative to the National Congress 
was, inter alia, its narrow support base which was confined to the middle class; 
‘its leadership, right down the pracharak level, remained a high caste, middle 
class preserve’ (p. 196). The RSS therefore remained anachronistic, presumably 
because of its inability to comprehend the paradigmatic ideological shift in the 
anti-colonial struggle in India following the emergence of the Mahatma. 

The strength of the book lies in the fact that it deals with Hindu nationalism 
with reference to both its institutional base and its ideological underpinning, as 
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reflected in the ‘mental frameworks’ of politically aware Hindus. What appears 
to be a basic weakness in an otherwise intellectually refreshing work is the implicit 
endeavour to ‘essentialise’ social categories like caste and religion. Perhaps the 
author is aware that neither caste nor religion was static since they were under- 
going metamorphosis in the context of colonial rule that was both totalising and 
differentiating. So the argument, however persuasive it may be, may lose its 
strength if religion and caste, which had a strong bearing on the rise and consolida- 
tion of Hindu nationalism in the 1920s in India, are constructed as ‘essentialised 
categories.’ i 


Bidyut Chakrabarty 
University of Delhi 


Thomas Blom Hansen, The Saffron Wave: Democracy and Hindu Nationalism in 
Modern India, Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1999. 


This book is, in the author’s words, about the processes that moved Hindu nation- 
alism from the margins of Indian society, to centrestage in the 1990s. Hansen 
identifies two strands of academic work on Hindu nationalism. One is, for example, 
that of Christophe Jaffrelot and Tapan Basu et al., that understands the current 
position of Hindu nationalism as the result of decades of organisational work and 
imaginative political strategies. The second, that of Peter van de Veer argues that 
Hindu nationalism draws on older reserves of religious nationalism that were 
central to most forms of Indian nationalism. Drawing on this scholarship, Hansen 
makes the argument that Hindu nationalism has emerged and taken shape neither 
in the political system nor the religious field, but in the broader realm of political 
culture—‘the public space in which a society and its constituent individuals and 
communities imagine, represent, and recognize themselves...’. The majoritarian 
call for Hindutva combines paternalist and xenophobic discourses with democratic 
and universalist discourses on rights and entitlements to make a call for what 
Hansen calls a ‘conservative revolution’. The author reminds us that Hindu nation- 
alism has emerged out of the longest, most sustained and most successful trajectory 
of democracy anywhere in the post-colonial world, precisely at the moment of 
‘its most decisive turn toward an unprecedented degree of pluralism’. Thus, he 
sees the success of Hindutva politics at the polls as prompted by ‘the desire for 
recognition within the increasingly global horizon, and the simultaneous anxieties 
of being encroached upon by Muslims, the plebians and the poor...’. 

However, his focus is not so much on electoral politics as on political culture, 
and he identifies three processes in everyday life that help to construct the complex 
links between militant nationalism and communal violence. Using accounts of 
recent riots as well as his own field work in Maharashtra between 1991 and 1997, 
he tries to understand the receptivity towards the discourse of Hindu nationalism. 
The three processes he uncovers include everyday practices of neighbourliness 
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that are marked by separations that operate in the economic and social realms. 
This limited social interaction has to do with the widespread stereotypes each 
community has about the other. Second are the narratives, rumours and experiences 
of riots that establish the other community as the source of evil and brutality. 
Such narratives become ‘points of condensation’ where the flow of everyday 
knowledge, events and interactions suddenly coalesce around minor irritants (local 
quarrels, ‘eve-teasing’, etc.) to produce large-scale communal violence. Third is 
the ‘formation, organization and dissemination of political identities around dis- 
courses on the other’. The high-profile communal discourse of the Sangh Parivar 
has left a mark on everyday discourse—‘new slogans, mythologies and other dis- 
cursive fragments’ that have contributed to the exacerbation of tensions between 
Hindus and Muslims. 

These processes create communal consciousness as an integrated part of the 
sosial and political imagery in many parts of India. Thus, Hansen’s argument is 
that Hindu nationalism has not created this consciousness, but has succeeded in 
mobilising 1t and bringing it to the fore in public arenas and in electoral politics. 
This consciousness is engendered by a larger anxiety about the rising plebian 
assertiveness in the post-colonial democracy in India. The saffron wave, then, is 
not a pathology or the antithesis of nationalism, but its ‘dark underside’, thriving 
among the middle-classes at the core of the nation. 

The argument that Hansen makes is entirely unexceptionable. Indeed, the 
problem one could have with it is precisely that such an understanding of Hindutva 
politics has become academic common sense by now. Partha Chatterjee and Ashis 
Nandy provided this insight in the late 1980s. In a decade of scholarship by others, 
secularism in the Indian context has come to be seen as only one aspect of the 
modernising and nation-building project of the post-colonial elite, and ‘communal- 
ism’, therefore, could not be understood simply as a pathology or studied only in 
terms of religious communities. So when Hansen expends great energy in refuting 
the idea that Hindu nationalism is an anti-Western religious fundamentalism, that 
caste and religion are originary identities or that the electoral support for the BJP 
reflects deep cultural logics and continuities (pp. 10-17) it is not clear whom he 
is contesting. If he is arguing against prevalent middle-class notions or ideas 
circulating in the mainstream media, then surely such argument is misplaced in 
an academic work. 

What would have been interesting when a significant argument is being restated, 
is if the theoretical position had been worked out through rich fieldwork. Hansen’s 
field matenal, though interesting, 1s limited to about 10 ‘vignettes’, two to five 
pages each, inserted into some of the chapters. The material thus appears not to 
be an integral part of the book. This actually is a problem with the book as a 
whole: that its theoretical arguments seem to be made in isolation from substantive 
analyses. Thus a large part of the book consists of exegesess of existing theoretical 
work on colonial governmentality, democracy, modem state practices, nationalism 
and so on—through accounts of the arguments of, for instance, Alexis de Tocque- 
ville, Michel Foucault, Ernesto Laclau and Chantal Mouffe. Again, well-known 
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social theory also has literature, which is rich in insights, on ethnicity and identities 
and it would have been an asset to the present collection to engage with it. 

In defence though, it might be said that the book has a more restricted Scope; it 
is about minority identities and the nation-state, as the title states. Even here, the 
articles seem to be preoccupied with the ‘nation’, influenced as they are perhaps 
by the widely appreciated Indian scholarship of the last few decades on nation 
and the surrounding cluster of themes. The state is in the picture by default as it 
were.It is not sufficiently separated from the functioning of specific governments 
nor from the world of competitive party and group politics. It is inert. That the 
state is also activity and process, that its coming to be a state is implicated in pro- 
cesses like majority and minority formation is a view not quite central to any of 
the contributions to the Indian section of the volume. The presence of the state in 
Madhavan Palat’s article on the Soviet Union and Deshingkar’s on China is 
palpable; but that is probably because of the peculiarities of communist political 
practice. Both the authors tell their neat and tidy stories authoritatively—the stories 
of officially nurtured and carefully regulated pluralism under the hegemonic 
shadow of the Russian majority in the Soviet Union and that of the Hans in China. 

Among the other articles. the ones by Kanti Bajpai, Rajeev Bhargava and 
Gurpreet Mahajan foreground the power relations internal to ethnic groups. Their 
explicit recognition of these realities assures you that not everyone has fallen for 
the post-modern celebration of ethnicity. Bajpai adroitly takes the reader through 
the zones of the nation-state, the region, and the ‘Westphalic’ system of states to 
show that the minonty—majority problematic inhabits all these zones simultaneous- 
ly and restively. The crux of the minoritarian self-perception, he says, is anxieties 
generated by the ‘fault lines’ internal to the group and much of the energy of the 
elites is expended on maintaining the loyalty of the members to the prevailing 
construction of group identity. It is hardly surprising then that the concern with 
the cultural autonomy of the group may, in certain political contexts, come in the 
way of ensuring gender justice, a complaint made by Mahajan. Thus there is a 
tussle in societies like ours between the values of non-interference in the affairs 
of the group and the need for gender equality. Rajeev Bhargava responds to this 
dilemma by arguing that a minority indeed has a right to its traditions but that 
does not necessarily mean that it has a right to its current or prevailing interpretation 
of these traditions. A minority can legitimately have its culture if it dllows its 
members an equal and unconstrained participation in the formation of that culture. 
I think this internal democracy can at best be an abstract norm, much like the 
famous ‘ideal speech situation’. What it means in actual practice is that while 
changes in the existing personal laws of a minority must come from within the 
community, the state has an obligation to provide and maintain conditions propi- 
tious for such changes. And it is precisely this position that Bhargava has sought 
to work out. The working out is ‘too elaborate’ but there are so few political 
scientists around who sustain their argument for a decent length that we should 
not mind a bit of excessive analytical labour. As for the idea, proposed elsewhere 
by Partha Chatterjee, that a group can set up a parliament and that the state should 
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recognise whatever laws are passed by it in a democratic manner, I find it astonish- 
ing that the suggestion, if it is indeed that, should have been taken seriously at all. 
Muslims and Sikhs and Hindus in contemporary India claim to be communities; 
but social scientists should know that given the nature of these ‘communities’, 
the term democracy is inapplicable to them. They become ‘communities’ precisely 
by placing themselves beyond the reach of such modern evils as democracy. 

To come back to the question of where the book fails: I think the theme of 
(minority) identity and the nation-state can be approached from three directions— 
a nuanced understanding of modernity along its conceptual and historical dimen- 
sions; state-formation; and capitalist development. The collection here does not 
substantially pursue any of these and that is probably why it does not impress 
very much. 


Sanjay Palshikar 
University of Hyderabad 


Mariam Dossal and Ruby Maloni, eds, State Intervention and Popular Response: 
Western India ın the Nineteenth Century, Mumbai, Popular Prakashan, 1999. 


This collection of fascinating micro-studies on various aspects of modern Maha- 
rashtrian social, economic, cultural and political history has been brought together 
by Mariam Dossal and Ruby Maloni and forms a fitting tribute to Prof. J.V. Naik, 
who retired recently from History Department, Mumbai University. A couple of 
papers were specially commissioned but the bulk of the book comprises papers 
presented at a conference on Maharashtra held in Mumbai in 1994. 

The book is divided into three sections and papers are grouped under the follow- 
ing sub-headings: ‘Impact of Western Science’; ‘Acculturation and its Implica- 
tions’; and ‘A Changing World’. The core themes that bind the papers together 
are the nature and extent of state intervention in nineteenth century western India 
and indigenous responses to it. 

The first three articles are devoted to the theme of the impact of Western science 
and attribute different reasons for its uneven influence and failures in the develop- 
ment of Maharashtra. The collection begins with Naik’s study of the Engineer 
Institution founded in 1823 which marked the beginnings of science education in 
India. Under the remarkable leadership of G.R. Jervis, the first generation of Indian 
builders, draftsmen and surveyors received a science education through the 
medium of Indian languages. With the completion of the ordnance surveys, the 
revenue settlements in place and the military conquests finished, by the 1830s the 
institution’s utility was questioned and it was closed in 1832 when the Company 
no longer found a pressing need for it Ramanna discusses the introduction of 
Western Medicine through an analysis of the careers of the medical men who 
emerged from the newly-founded Grant Medical College in Bombay. She makes 
it amply clear that the government was under pressure to provide subordinate 
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medical personnel for the military, hence the differential treatment in service 
conditions and emoluments for Indian doctors in comparison to their European 
counterparts. Through a series of case studies, starting with the establishment of 
the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Western India in 1830, Dossal pro- 
vides a fascinating account of changes introduced by the government to commer- 
cialise agriculture through incentives provided for the growth of cash crops such 
as cotton, silk and sugarcane. The study is extremely sensitive to the pressures of 
the metropolitan economy and domestic failures are set against the backdrop of 
the vagaries of the international market. Many of the experiments in increasing 
cash-crop yields through the introduction of foreign seeds and modes of cultivation 
were horticultural in origin and hence doomed from the start. As one critic put it, 
these were futile attempts to grow cotton in a ‘flower pot’ instead of understanding 
the dynamics of climate and problems of large-scale production. Nevertheless, 
the colonial encounter which heralded scientific methods of cultivation meant 
that agricultural science in its most modern sense had arrived in western India by 
1900. Thus while Naik and Ramanna point to more local reasons for the uneven 
development and occasional failure of Western science and technology, Dossal 
takes a wider view and highlights the pressures of the international market. 

Haynes, Ganachari and Munshi explore the relationship between state policies 
and the reactions of indigenous groups in their respective studies of famine, the 
law of sedition and the nationalist movement and adivasi responses to excise 
laws. Haynes’ essay examines how and why an urban class of handloom weavers 
in Maharashtra and northern Karnataka were affected by the famines of 1876-77, 
1896-97 and 1899-1900 when their occupation had little to do with the food pro- 
duction process. Through an application of Amartya Sen’s concept of ‘entitlements’ 
Haynes comes up with the view that ‘Famines of food were brought about primarily 
by famines of work.’ This piece is one of the few essays in the volume which, de- 
spite the well-known paucity of sources on the subject, still attempts to integrate 
women. An interesting aspect of Munshi’s study of British policy towards alcohol, 
discussed through two crucial pieces of legislation—the Bombay Abkari Act of 
1878 and the Mhowra Act of 1892—is the author’s claim that the colonial discourse 
on liquor was not hegemonic and that resistance to it was always present. This is 
delineated well through the different, and sometimes polarised, views of British 
officials themselves who often supported the adivasi against the onslaught of 
Brahmancial value systems bolstered by Victorian puritanical tendencies. The 
dialectic between the state and Indians is superbly illustrated in Ganachari’s study 
of the history of Britsh legislation on ‘sedition’. What is fascinating about this 
particular piece is not just the highly interventionist nature of the state as the 
twentieth century unfolds but also how the Indian people and the ruler are locked 
into a relationship where the actions of the former shape the legal contours of the 
latter. A recurring feature of all the articles is the ambivalent nature of the state, 
especially in the case studies of Haynes, Munshi and Dossal. 

The next set of essays in this collection is concerned not with state-driven 
enterprises but with instances where the initiative came from Indians themselves, 
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with little or no external stimuli. Pradhan’s study of the Parsi Gayan Uttejak 
Mandali that put the oral music tradition on to an academic footing is one such 
example. Although the process by which Indian music was formalised is explained 
well, what remains unclear is why the Parsi community was interested in bringing 
Indian music to the masses. Singing and dancing skills were accomplishments of 
a courtesan class in pre-colonial India and Pradhan suggests that the founder of 
this Mandali, Kabrajee, had argued for a musical education for Parsi girls on the 
basis that such skills would help bind families together and prevent husbands 
from wandering off to prostitutes. Middle-class agendas were clearly at work in 
this process. However, the crucial link between the usurping of professions such 
as musical learning and performance from traditional artisan classes and turning 
them into ‘respectable’ middle-class professions is not made here. We are also not 
told why the Mandali became a male-dominated profession and sidetracked the 
original objective of the founder—namely, the training of Parsi women in fine 
arts. The rather well-known life and work of Cornelia Sorabji is summarised by 
Tikekar who hints at the munificence of British upper middle classes in creating 
the first female lawyer for Britain and India. Maloni argues convincingly the case 
for regarding Satyendranath Tagore’s ‘Bombai Chitra’, first published in 1898, as 
an important treasure for historians interested in the urban history of Bombay and 
as a window into the social life of the British as well as of Indians in the nineteenth 
century. A refreshing study focusing on lesser known individuals and organisations 
within the non-Brahmin movement is Srinivasan’s comparative study of Maha- 
rashtra and Tamil Dalit movement. 

There is no doubt that the majority of the essays are empirically rich and bring 
out the importance of regional studies in throwing light on some of the more 
vexatious questions debated within the larger arena of modern Indian history. 
The collection does not engage with the dialectic of state intervention and popular 
response to the degree indicated’ by the title of the book. Nevertheless, Naik, 
Munshi and Ganachari are able to reveal how one cannot view the state as a uni- 
form collective, but rather as a collection of competing voices. It is a pity that the 
majority of scholars in this collection do not engage with larger debates in the 
field since many of their articles provide evidence to contest the Saidian view that 
power flowed in one direction. Well presented in hardback, there are too many 
typographical errors which can greatly distort meaning. The most unfortunate 
example occurs in Haynes’ paper in a discussion of alternative employment for 
famine-stricken weavers where the author seems puzzled that ‘buggery’ was not 
encouraged as a serious alternative by impoverished weaving communities 
(p. 112)! Of course it becomes clear from the context that ‘buggery’ should have 
read ‘beggary’. The publishers, through such carelessness, have let down the 
scholars, but this should not detract too much from the value of this important 
collection. 


Padma Anagol 
Cardiff University 
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Sucheta Mahajan, Independence and Partition: The Erosion of Colonial Power in 
India, New Delhi, Sage Publications, 2000, pp. 425. 


The 1947 partition of India is probably the most remarkable event of this century. 
Jinnah, the Quaid-i-Azam, defended the division of the subcontinent on the basis 
of his ‘two nation theory’. Neither Gandhi nor the Indian National Congress suc- 
ceeded in keeping India united and thus corroborated the Muslim League claim 
that India was two nations. Arguments substantiating the two nation theory gained 
ground particularly in view of communal riots that recurred before the 1947 ‘Great 
Divide’. Since India was not united in terms of religion, race, ways of life, common 
historical memories of oppression and struggle or any other factor stressed in the 
European experience of nation state, most Indian leaders instinctively knew that 
the language of nationalism not only failed to make sense but was also bound to 
have disastrous consequences. They were acutely aware that the Hindu flirtation 
with nationalism during the early part of this century frightened away not only 
the Muslims and other minorities but also some of the lower castes within the 
Hindu community. So, the anti-British political movement that Gandhi led cannot 
be defined as a national one; instead, it was a struggle for independence from the 
British rule. 

Sucheta Mahajan’s Independence and Partition is a serious endeavour to grasp 
the complexity of the processes that finally led to the 1947 Great Divide of the 
subcontinent of India. Written in a descriptive mode, the book is a useful inter- 
vention since its has sought to explain decolonisation in terms of ‘the erosion of, 
colonial power’. What is commendable in this kind of formulation is the attempt 
to identify the crucial actors in the final stage of the Raj, in which partition was 
described by a surgical metaphor, as ‘an operation, an amputation or a dismem- 
berment’. That the British administration stood totally eclipsed in some areas 
during the 1942 Quit India Movement clearly demonstrates ‘the retreat of the 
imperial regime in the face of the challenging stance of the nationalist forces’ 
(p. 30). For Mahajan, the 1944 Shimla Conference is a watershed for at least two 
reasons: (a) it was by now clear that the British government was favourably dis- 
posed towards a political settlement before post-war problems set in; and (b) it 
revealed the communal roots of British policy vis-a-vis India. Based on the 
communal conception of politics, the Shimla offer was a ‘virtual refusal to regard 
the Congress as a non-Hindu, secular organization, and acceptance of Jinnah’s 
contention that it was as much a communal party as the League’ (p. 63). 

The Shimla formula appeared to have set the tone of the negotiations that were 
to follow between the British and those who mattered. The Muslim League now 
emerged as a crucial player in any dialogue concerning the transfer of power, 
though most of the British officials were opposed to the concept of Pakistan. This 
was Clearly articulated in the Cabinet Mission recommendation of 16 May 1946 
which ‘studiously avoided any reference to Pakistan by name and constructed a 
three-tier federal structure that would ensure the autonomy of Muslim majority 
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provinces’ (p. 220). What radically changed the atmosphere was the suggestion 
for an interim government in Delhi representing the main political organisations 
of British India. Jinnah refused to cooperate in any intenm government unless the 
League nominated all Muslim members. The Congress could not concede this 
point since it would have undermined its own claim to speak for the nation, in- 
cluding Muslims, and would have denied the representative character of its own 
nationalist Muslims. So, the Cabinet Mission Plan, instead of sorting out the com- 
munal unpasse through constitutional means, clearly polarised the Hindus and 
Muslims in an unprecedented manner that triggered a hysterical wave of communal 
violence that only deepened the deadlock. 

With the failure of constitutional negotiations, the League resorted to ‘direct 
action’ that resulted in the Great Calcutta Killing of August, 1946. ‘With the Muslim 
League government merely looking on, if not actively abetting the rioting’ (p. 
226), the death toll rose to over 5,000. Besides its devastating impact on inter- 
communal relations in Bengal and elsewhere, the direct action day initiated a 
vicious cycle of communal rioting in the subcontinent that probably accelerated 
the pace of the transfer of power. The 1946 riot was also that point of history 
when the Congress Party, which so far opposed the vivisection of the country 
along religious lines, accepted the demand for Pakistan with seeming alacrity 
thus relinquishing its vaunted principles of national unity. The partition was the 
price the Congress agreed to pay to maintain communal amity in what remained 
as India after the-division. Even Gandhi, as the author has shown, had accepted 
partition because ‘that was the people’s choice’ (p. 335). 

Recognising that independence and partition are parts of ‘an integral whole, as 
twin, contingent phenomena’, the author argues that ‘the national movement was 
both a success and failure’ (p. 391). Its success was articulated in independence 
while its failure to keep-the country united demonstrates its inherent weaknesses. 
Defined as ‘the paradox of history’, the 1947 Great Divide is probably the most 
bewuldering event challenging the acceptable conceptual framework of a nation 
and its formation. Although the author’s explanation is couched largely in institu- 
tional terms, the book serves a useful purpose by provoking a debate on the nature 
of nationalism in India. After having dwelled on those crucial years preceding the 
transfer of power, Mahajan has demonstrated how difficult it is to conceptualise 
nationalism as derivative in essence in the context of a transitional society like 
India. Hence, nationalism, as an ideological phenomenon, has to be located in the 
realm of political cultural practices. So, in order to capture the complex world of 
Indian nationalism one needs to grasp the interplay of factors involving colonialism 
and its attendant value system, the prevalent socio-economic and political com- 
pulsion and the role of human agency ın creating and sustaining a particular world 
view. An argument, articulated in the above terms, will help explain the triumph 
of the Muslim League and call for Pakistan in Bengal and Punjab, and its failure 
in Uttar Pradesh and Hyderabad despite the Muslim hegemony in the socio-political 
affairs of these areas. Similarly, the rising importance of Gandhi and his ideology 
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of non-violence in north India and elsewhere, and its relative eclipse in Bengal 
and Punjab will be gauged better if the discussion is pursued in a similar fashion. 


Bidyut Chakrabarty 
University of Delhi 


David Amold, Science, Technology and Medicine in Colonial India, Cambridge, 
Cambridge University Press, 2000, pp. 234. 


The 30 years since J.D. Bernal’s death have seen the ontological moorings of 
science change dramatically. These have shifted from the objective enquiry into 
phenomena existing in an external world, to that of a specific form of ideology, to 
that of being a product of a specific culture, to that of being a component part of 
culture (patriarchy) itself. These developments have enabled social scientists and 
historians to engage more combatively with science, albeit with a concept of 
science that is frequently derived independently of the actual praxis of scientists. 
Social studies of medicine, on the other hand, have historically followed a relativist 
position. The reason is that the human body does respond to factors other than the 
application of the scientific norms of clinical medicine. In fact, the body is a 
much more complex entity than physiology alone would encompass. 

In all this, the third element in the title of David Arnold’s book, technology, is 
a poor cousin. The social constructibn school has examined technological artefacts, 
bicycles, dams, the Victoria underground line in London, but the heart of tech- 
nology, manufacturing systems, have largely remained unexplored. Economists 
have looked at these but here the attempt has lain through the path of incorporatng 
(and thus appropriating) technology within the framework of the determinants of 
the prowth of production. 

This rather lengthy introduction is to provide a framework within which David 
Amnold’s efforts to take full account of recent scholarship and changing conceptions 
of South Asia’s historical development may be placed. The overall impression is 
that the sections on medicine are nuanced, the ones on science and on the intro- 
duction of technological artefacts such as the telegraph, the railway system and 
so on are detailed, while discussion on (production) technology is sparse. Both 
the strengths and the weaknesses also flow from the period predominantly under 
discussion—the nineteenth century. Although there is mention of twentieth century 
science, significantly, this is of individual scientists or institutions. Otherwise 
concern is largely concentrated on the steam era, covering the later two-thirds of 
the nineteenth century. 

Concentration on the nineteenth century actually serves an important purpose 
as far as the engagement with colonialism is concerned. For most of the important 
interventions, the initiation of the great survey organisations, the incorporation of 
the railways and telegraphic systems, the roads and canal networks were pre- 
dominantly nineteenth century events. The history of Indian science, technology 
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and medicine in the twentieth century 1s profoundly different. It is the attempt to 
develop industry, scientific and technological institutions, and health services as 
a part of the national movement which, more often than not, were thwarted by 
colonialism. This history involves a change of gear, which Arnold has apparently 
consciously not attempted. Methodologically, this was probably a wise decision 
as the secondary sources dealing with nineteenth century science, technology 
and medicine do not deal with, or base themselves on, the works of Dadabhai 
Naoroji or R.C. Dutt, works which were the intellectual precursors of the actual 
political currents of the twentieth century. 

Science in nineteenth century India was located in the survey organisations, as 
has been observed before. More interestingly, as Arnold shows, it was the applied 
research relevant to the extractive industries, geology for mining, botany for sylvi- 
culture, and so on which were favoured. Even here there was a distinction between 
primary sector activities where increased revenue from increased production would 
accrue to the state (as in the case of the forests) and where it did not, as in the 
case of agriculture. Here, apart from the infrequent—for they were dangerously 
unpopular—resettlements there was no way in which increased productivity could 
be translated into increased revenue. Thus it was the consideration of stabilising 
revenue (rather than increasing it) that led to the investment in canals, and later to 
the famine code, as Arnold observes (p. 134). Agricultural science was secondary, 
until the twentieth century dawned. 

In momentous contrast to the colonial state’s preoccupation with applied science, 
national efforts towards the development of science were, as Arnold notes (p. 
159), in support of the basic sciences, physics and chemistry. This thrust of nation- 
alist science was a major step forward in terms of establishing a base for creative 
scientific activity, as compared to the primarily extractive industry-oriented applied 
science of the official survey organisations. However, Arnold misses the dramatic 
transformation of the phase of extractive industry to manufacturing industry, 
inaugurated by the cotton and jute textile industries, the former under nationalist 
auspices. Significantly, this evolution did not lead to a corresponding transform- 
ation towards the concerns of improving manufacturing technology. The Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute, established with the support of Bombay’s textile 
interests, provided trained technicians, but neither the Bombay nor the Ahmedabad 
textile groups seemed at all interested in using the Institute to improve their manu- 
facturing methods. It was only with the (substantially later) development of the 
Department of Chemical Technology at Bombay University, that industry’s tech- 
nological imperatives were concretely expressed. Even here, attention was con- 
centrated on the chemical processes of finishing, rather than on the mechanical 
processes of manufacture. 

Arnold, while discussing the role of scientific periodicals produced in the 
nineteenth century, states that the style of the journals suggests that they were 
aimed at promoting the cultural cohesion and social identity of the European 
elite’ (p. 31). This significant observation enables an important point to be made 
in comprehending the rationale of racial discrimination in appointments to senior 
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positions in the scientific survey organisations. While in no way denying the pro- 
fessionally corroding existence of individual racism, it would seem reasonable to 
argue that institutional racial discrimination was also a method of ensuring the 
cultural cohesion of the most significant section of the intelligentsia, and ensuring 
that their vital interest lay in prolonging colonial rule. 

Arnold makes several other interesting comments that could profitably have 
been considerably elaborated. Two may be mentioned: the first is the transform- 
ation of pre-colonial centres of political and cultural activity (Lahore, Lucknow, 
Allahabad and Dacca) into foci of scientific research by their choice as sites for 
new universities (p. 7). The second is the long-term effect of the policy of locating 
(medical) research in the state, rather than the university sector, long after the 
latter had been securely established (p. 144). This separation of research from 
even postgraduate teaching was institutionalised by the CSIR under Bhatnagar, a 
matter of great controversy in independent India. 

Arnold’s book is a pleasure to read. More importantly, though neither Bacon 
nor Bernal figure in the index or the text, it represents an important accretion to 
the efforts to develop that intellectually rewarding activity that Bacon had claimed 
for the study of science and technology, rather a long time ago. However much 
both Bernal’s and Bacon’s philosophies are castigated today, hopefully David 
Arnold will halt his intellectual caravan at this site for much, much longer than it 
takes to write a single book. 


Nasir Tyabji 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


David Ludden, The New Cambridge History of India IV. 4: An Agrarian History 
of South Asia, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1999, pp. 261. 


David Ludden has written a different kind of agrarian history for South Asia. It is 
different because agrarian history has so far described the cultivation of crops 
and the practice of animal husbandry. It has painstakingly elaborated the usufruc- 
tuary and proprietary rights of peasants and landholders, the assessment and 
appropriation of taxes and revenue by the state and the pattern of consumption of 
agricultural surplus by its appropriators. In another context, agrarian history has 
also been, as the author argues, ‘submerged in the historiography of nations and 
states’. i 
David Ludden chooses to tread a different and broader path. His book has only 
four chapters, titled simply: ‘Agriculture’, ‘Territory’, ‘Regions’ and ‘Modernity’. 
Even at the risk of being too brief one might say that the author focuses primarily 
on geography, ideology and power as the essential constituents of agrarian history. 
He deals with the geography within which notions of agrarian space were period- 
ically altered; the ideologies that resulted in the emergence of a hegemonising 
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system of control; and the power in the countryside that was exercised by changing 
socio-political institutions. 

The first chapter establishes the grounds upon which the author thinks an 
agrarian history of the subcontinent needs to be based. Instead of being passive 
entities upon which larger and more volatile, nation-centred forces impacted, the 
author sees villages as locations with their own socio-economic dynamic. By 
making an unconventional two-fold division of seasons—a season of cultivation 
and a seAson of circulation—agricultural activity is imaginatively shown to con- 
stitute something larger than ‘farming’. Agriculture and even ‘agrarian territor- 
iality’, it ıs argued, resulted from the convergence of a large number of ‘moving 
elements’ (p. 36): elements as diverse as water, seeds, knowledge, prices, labour 
and mythologies. Many such elements moved along ‘zones of mobility’ which 
extended overland and along the sea route, inter-linking and influencing the whole 
of southern Eurasia. Much of the continuity in the agrarian history of South Asia, 
says Ludden, is the result of these ‘zones of mobility’. 

The agrarian territories described in the second chapter are depicted as ‘con- 
nected cultures’ that were ‘developing separately in many parts of South Asia’ 
(p. 62) and which were, during Mauryan times, ‘islands of farming in the sea of 
pastoralism’ (p. 65). Greater complexity arose when several types of agrarian 
societies emerged in a loose hierarchy of agrarian spaces. These consisted of 
‘hundreds of small agrarian territories’, ‘thousands of scattered settlements of 
farming families’ and ‘vast interstitial areas.. filled with tnbal societies and polities’ 
(p. 73). It was here that dharma (with its concomitant ‘devotionalism’, donations 
to Brahmans, monasteries and temples) enabled the formation of agrarian elites 
through alliances between ‘dominant agricultural lineages and warrior-kings’. 
Apart from dharma, conquest colonisation and patriarchy were the two other 
methods by which agrarian territoriality expanded. While conquest colonisation 
augmented dharma as a means of expanding agriculture, patriarchy exerted influ- 
ence ‘independently of the ritual of caste and temple worship’ (p. 101). The author 
sees patriarchy enabling a ‘shift away from dharma, caste and Brahman ritualism’ 
(p. 106). 

The formation of agrarian/cultural regions, it is suggested, is linked to the 
expansion of agriculture to drier areas and the incorporation of pastoralists into 
agrarian society. This, says Ludden, increased the latter’s ‘abilities to engage in 
long-distance trade, use dry land productively and make war’ (p. 114). It seems 
also to have brought about an ‘agrarian urbanism’ where ‘warriors, farmers and 
financiers...invested in agriculture on an increasingly commercial basis’ (p. 120). 
As a result, linguistic, literary, ethnic and religious features had already begun to 
mark large cultural regions by 1500. This, according to the author, justifies the 
use of the term ‘early-modern’ for the period 1550-1850. Entitlement of families 
and communities, to land and resources, came to be linked to the payment of 
money to superiors. Regional ethnicities and social identities came into existence 
and regions of popular culture were gradually consolidated through intellectual 
and cultural activities. Between 1200 and 1800 the combination of urbanism, 
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ethnicity and commerce had brought about major changes in South Asia. From 
the 1740s onwards, the East India Company was able to penetrate ‘regional revenue 
systems’ aided by an indigenous elite that had come into existence with the growth 
of ‘agrarian urbanism’. By the 1840s conditions in rural South Asia were being 
altered by a power that originated in London. 

According to Ludden, the allocation of property rights to individuals, rather 
than families, on the basis of the detailed survey and demarcation of almost all 
land marks the coming of modernity (p. 179). This process began in the 1850s, 
picked up momentum after 1870 and was complete by 1920 (p. 181). Land had 
by then become a commodity. In certain agrarian territories, the extensive invest- 
ments made by the state prompted the rapid ‘growth of middle class activity’ 
(p. 189). The enactment of new laws by the colonial government seemed to 
institutionalise the identities of dominant caste lineages and subsequently even 
social movements were ‘directed at the state, seeking official recognition, protec- 
tion and the improvement of group status and entitlements’ (p. 198). On the one 
hand, privatisation of the village land deprived the poor of whatever little claim 
they had over it while, on the other, commercialised agriculture and urbanisation 
increased labour demand. For this reason, ‘juxtapositions of growth and decline, 
wealth and poverty, vigour and sickness, became typical of modern agrarian land- 
scape’ (p. 202). It also led to regional contrasts in terms of growth between the 
eastern and western parts of the subcontinent. 

The middle class with its landowning roots successfully infused regional 
language and identity into regional politics. In doing so, it effectively reiterated 
the power of the landowners over an increasingly assertive and mobile labouring 
class. There was of course the other side. The colonial state constituted segregated 
territories for the tribals in order to prevent their further displacement. Peasants 
in many other areas, especially Bengal, successfully combined labour and finance 
to weaken the position of the zamindars. Even in Bihar, the peasants ‘combined 
fight and flight to make Bihar the largest region for poor peasant movements in 
the northern basins’ (p. 216). All these contestations, however, took place in a 
context where dominant landed families constituted the core of village com- 
munities, and the maintenance of village stability was an important concern of 
the state. Ludden argues that the modem states of South Asia ‘rest on the foun- 
dations of village administration and stability’ (p. 228) and this has till today 
prevented the emergence of any extensively organised challenge to established 
village-level order. 

David Ludden sets out ‘to explore agrarian history outside modernity’s construc- 
tion of the past’. But his book is a portion of part four of the New Cambridge 
History of India titled The Evolution of Contemporary South Asia. Is this endeavour 
to discover the past’s evolution towards modemity not already within the even 
more pervasive influence of modemity’s construction of itself and of which the 
construction of its past is a significant part? Is David Ludden then in an impossible 
situation? 
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This is a study of the evolution of a ‘rural’ India and the long-term trends in the 
exercise of power by middle level social sections. It 1s also a book that presents a 
systematic argument about the agrarian roots of modernity in South Asia. An 
Agrarian History of South Asia 1s not simply a textbook re-asserting prevalent 
understanding. Its pages include contentions that need to be seriously discussed 
by scholars at much greater length. 


Chetan Singh 
Himachal Pradesh University 


Bipan Chandra, Essays on Colonialism, Hyderabad, Orient Longman, 1999, 
pp. 365. 


This is a very valuable collection of essays by one of India’s leading nationalist 
hustonans: It incorporates articles and lectures delivered by Bipan Chandra between 
1970 and 1992. The author explores features associated with the ‘analysis of co- 
lonialism and its impact’ and correctly asserts their importance in understanding 
post-colonial Indian society. One can, of course, differ with him about the level 
of emphasis this ‘constant historical backdrop’—associated with ‘domination, 
exploitation and under-development’—should receive while studying post-colonial 
India. 

The first essay—‘Colonialism: Some Basic Aspects’—weaves in a historio- 
graphy of the studies on colonialism. In fact, it provides a background for the 
book and the author’s method. Here the author delineates the evolution of the 
theories of imperialism, emphasising in particular the contribution of Marxists. 
He refers to the way colonialism transformed pre-capitalist economies, integrating 
it with the world capitalist system. While the latter seems to be a clear component, 
the author himself discusses the scholarship that talks of the ‘preservation’ of 
certain features (viz. pre-capitelist social relations and classes). After all, the un- 
intended role of colonialism in ‘transforming’ colonial societies should never be 
exaggerated. 

Locating colonialism not as a distinct mode of production, Chandra’s position 
is close to that of scholars who see it as a distorted caricature of capitalism. In 
fact, this raises doubts about the intensity of the transformatory role of colonialism. 
While discussing its features, the author mentions ‘drain’ of wealth and the author- 
itarian characteristics of this state of the metropolitan bourgeoisie. As emphasised, 
the nature of this state varied and several features, including the ‘character’ of the 
colonial society, shaped it. 

Continuing further, the author discusses primary and secondary contradictions 
in a colonial situation—colonialism and the internal ruling classes. The problem 
that needs to be posed is if both these were autonomous from, or interacted with, 
each other. A connected point is whether the indigenous exploiting classes were a 
part of the ‘drain’ and the system of exploitation or not. By splitting the primary 
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and the secondary contradictions, Chandra’s method advocates an ‘all-in-unity 
against unperialism’ model and veils the exploitative class character of the indi- 
genous bourgeoisie and landlords. This position matches the strategy of the classes 
that led the Indian national movement, and is the essence of the nationalist argu- 
ment which Chandra has for long advocated. The last section sees Chandra describ- 
ing the stages of colonialism in India. The bibliography at the end of this chapter 
does not contain R.P. Dutt’s India Today which is visible even in its ‘invisibility’ 
in this chapter. 

The chapter ‘Reinterpretation of Nineteenth-Century Indian Economic History’ 
takes up the very well-known debate with Morris D. Morris. Morris’ basic premise 
had been to question de-industrialisation and re-work the logic of Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s ‘white man’s burden’ in the 1960s. After all, since there had been no indus- 
tralisation in India, de-industrialisation was not a possibility. In fact, as argued 
by Morris, India got the infrastructure and technology for development because 
of its links with colonialism. Scholars like Irfan Habib have delineated both the 
potentialities and the constraints for capitalist development in Mughal India. 
Although not leading to a ‘break’, these were disrupted with the advent of colonial- 
ism. Chandra highlights the way Indian agriculture and the handicrafts were 
affected—anlike what Morris would have us believe—as also the limitations in 
the discourse of the nineteenth century nationalists. Thus, as he puts it, they pointed 
to the drain of wealth, focusing on colonialism and were silent vis-à-vis the internal 
drain and contradictions that this process entailed. Its indeed important to note 
that Chandra emphasises the process through which the Indian capitalists were 
born and the landlords re-created—something that incorporates a self-critical note 
as far as his own method is concerned and contradicts the author’s assertions 
regarding the splitting of the contradictions in a colonial situation, mentioned 
earlier. 

The chapters—‘The Colonial Legacy’ as well as “Transformation from a Colo- 
nial to an Independent Economy: The Case of India’—take up the post-colonial 
situation for scrutiny. They follow the logic of Chandra’s method. Whereas the 
former explores the pro-poor, semi-socialist and reformist face—which is attributed 
as a legacy of the national movement and the growth of the Left—the latter chapter 
shows Indian capitalism standing firmly on its feet. There is a recognition of the 
unresolved nature of the contradictions in independent India. Nevertheless, the 
triumph of the Indian bourgeoisie and its ‘perfected’ capitalism are difficult to 
accept, given the survival of bonded labour and the non-initiatives vis-a-vis the 
issue of land reforms. 

However, despite these problems, one can end by saying that this book is a 
must for anyone interested in studying the economy of colonial India, the ideas 
that shaped and critiqued it, and the evolution and pitfalls of nationalist historio- 


graphy. 


Biswamoy Pati 
University of Delhi 
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Parnendu S. Kavoori, Pastoralism in Expansion: The Transhuming Herders of 
Rajasthan, Delhi, Oxford University Press, 1999, pp. 210, and Arun Agrawal, 
Greener Pastures: Politics, Markets, and Community among a Migrant Pas- 
toral People, Delhi, Oxford University Press, 1999, pp. 219. 


Both these recent and important additions to the literature on pastoralists are based 
on extensive fieldwork with transhuming peoples of western Rajasthan. Kavoori 
accompanied a group of non-traditional shepherds (Jats, Sindhi Musalmaans and 
Rajputs) on their eight-month migration cycle in 1986-87 from Jaisalmer, on the 
edge of the Thar Desert, to Rohtak, just west of Delhi. The following year he 
surveyed 45 villages in 13 tehsils and five districts of arid western Rajasthan 
where transhumant pastoralists are most commonly found. Agrawal, on the other 
hand, settled in 1989-90 in a village outside Jodhpur where nearly one-fourth of 
the households were raika (or rebari), the traditional camel (and more recently 
sheep) herders of western India. Of the 57 raika households in the village, five 
left with their livestock after the kharif harvest and joined three different camps 
(dang) migrating across Rajasthan and into neighbouring states. In the last months 
of their migration cycle Agrawal periodically joined the raika on their homeward 
perambulations. 

Although these are very dissimilar books, the information they present on who 
migrates with their flocks, the land they leave behind, where they go, how they 
survive on their travels, who they engage with and how the state’s development 
policies have not served them well are quite similar. Differences in their accounts 
are largely a function of the extreme scarcity of water and grazing during 1986— 
87 when Kavoori conducted his initial fieldwork; by most accounts this was the 
worst drought in western India since Independence. Both the books are also 
concerned with many of the same issues: marginalisation, rationality, exchange 
relations, commoditisation and sedentarisation. And while both are concerned 
with larger theoretical issues and employ theoretical constructs, Kavoori’s is the 
more descriptive and Agrawal’s the more analytical. 

Kavoori’s second chapter ‘Ecology: The Making of a Pastoral Niche’ is 
wonderfully detailed. Migration patterns are described, and a series of monthly 
maps show the location and density of camps and the materials grazed. The grasses, 
vines, shrubs, trees and crop residues available at different times and places are 
identified, as are the livestock that consume each, the condition (green or dry) in 
which each provides good nutrition and the quality of each type of vegetation. 
The skill of the shepherds in selecting migration paths and grazing spaces in 
order to take advantage of the temporal and spatial diversity of these materials is 
clearly evident. Chapter II, ‘Evolution and Structure: The Historical and Social 
Significance of Pastoralism’ presents: (a) rainfall data during 1901-91 for the 
five western Rajasthan districts, (b) information on periods of famine from the 
fourteenth century to the present, (c) description of the causes and effects of 
famines and scarcities since the last third of the nineteenth century, and (d) his 
survey data on the direction and extent of migration, flock size and deaths for 
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both sedentary and transhuming groups, and flock size, geographical distribution, 
caste and land ownership by type of migration (local, transhumance, nomadic). 
Chapter IV, ‘Production: The Commoditisation of Pastoralism’ presents data on 
the age and sex composition of the sheep flocks, transport of flocks, use of modern 
medicine, expenditure on supplemental feed, shearing, wool purchases, sheep 
sales, debt and hired labour. The data presented in these three chapters provides 
the reader with a multidimensional view of the sociology and economics of trans- 
huming herding originating from western Rajasthan, and should be useful for 
comparison with studies of other transhumant peoples elsewhere. 

In the last two chapters, ‘Conflict and Negotiation: Pastoralists, Cultivators, 
Forests and the State’ and ‘Intervention: Institutional Constraints and Sustain- 
ability’, Kavoori examines the relations between pastoralists and (a) the villagers 
across whose lands they graze their flocks, (b) the Government of Madhya Pradesh 
which has repeatedly attempted to restrict the access of Rajasthani herders to 
forests, (c) national and state governments in their efforts to improve the pro- 
ductivity and/or welfare of herders by the introduction of exotic genes through 
hybridisation and the creation of cooperatives and other institutions for expanded 
market opportunities; and (d) local and international efforts to protect, develop 
and extend grasslands. Overall, Kavoori finds, as does Agrawal, that most state 
interventions have failed. They have failed to meet their immediate objectives to 
improve grassland availability, wool and meat quality or market access. They 
have also failed to meet larger goals of improving the welfare of herders, often by 
the introduction of programmes which have restricted access of pastoralists to 
commons and/or to the programme, or have attempted to reduce the range of 
livelihood opportunities available to them. Throughout his discussion, Kavoon 
shows pastoralists to be active in their assertion of their rights through negotiation, 
litigation and direct action. 

Agrawal’s book 1s organised around three questions: Why do shepherds migrate? 
Why do they migrate collectively? And how do they solve problems of collective 
action? In brief, he answers these questions thus: ‘Migration is related to the 
political marginalization of the'raikas, collective migration hinges on market ex- 
changes, and solving problems stemming from joint migration requires institu- 
tions based in community’ [p. xiii]. 

The marginalisation of the raika is seen by Agrawal in large part as a result of 
the distribution of wealth and power in the village; most land and gram panchayat 
seats are held by higher castes. Not only do raika have less land, but increasingly 
they have been excluded from common properties. Oran (pasture) has been en- 
closed, privatised or brought under control of the Forestry Department, land pre- 
viously dependent on rainfall has been irrigated, thereby reducing the duration of 
common access to crop stubble and programmes to sedentarise mobile peoples 
have tended to exclude the most vulnerable and least wealthy from their purview. 
Together these developments have reduced livelihood opportunities in their vil- 
lages, forcing the raika to take their flocks on long treks in search of grazing. The 
weakness of Agrawal’s analysis in this respect is its ahistoricity. Implicit in his 
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argument is an undocumented assumption that the raika are more transhumant 
now than in the past. Given that relatively few raika families—fewer than one in 
11—left the village with their flocks during the year of his fieldwork, better evid- 
ence to support his assumption of increased marginalisation and transhumance is 
necessary. 

In Chapter 4, ‘Profits on the Move: The Economics of Migration among Raika 
Shepherds’, Agrawal explores why migration with flocks is a group rather than 
an individual activity. His argument and evidence that there are significant econ- 
omies of scale in many activities relating to the flock, the camp and security are 
well presented and persuasive. Part II of Agrawal’s book, ‘Community, Institu- 
tions, Hierarchy’ is perhaps the most interesting. Here, he examines decision- 
making under a variety of circumstances facing the raika during their migration, 
and he uses a principal-agent model and game theory to explain why different 
decisions are made by different parties: the dang leader (nambardar), the council 
of elders, flock and flock owners. Central to principal—agent problems are the 
costs and benefits of acquiring information, of monitoring the behaviour of others, 
of cheating and of sanctioning bad behaviour. Agrawal’s analysis is consistent with 
the economic model of optimising behaviour whereby one acquires information, 
monitors and/or sanctions the actions of others and cheats up to the point where 
the marginal benefits of doing so just exceed the marginal costs. Agrawal shows 
that the theory in this case is consistent with the allocation of decision-making 
tasks among the rarka and their various group leaders with respect to (a) where 
and when to migrate, (b) flock size, composition and management, (c) purchase 
of supplies, (d) market interactions with wool and sheep merchants as well as 
sheep shearers, and (e) bribery of police and forestry officials. 

Both Kavoori and Agrawal, neither of whom are economists, are interested in 
the economics of transhumant herding, and both provide rich detail on income 
and expenditure of the migrating camps. Both authors find the pastoralists they 
studied at a disadvantage in their market relations with farmers on whose fields 
they flock their sheep, with wool merchants and others with whom they engage in 
market transactions. Both, however, work within a very limited framework of 
economic analysis. Kavoori’s perspective is a familiar one in which merchant 
capital extracts a surplus from pastoralists, who are in ‘ a relationship of unequal 
interdependency’ manifested in ‘the form of debt servitude’ (p. 136). There is no 
allowance in this view for value-addition through the various services of market- 
makers, nor an acknowledgement that debt per se does not necessarily mean 
impoverishment or lack of wealth. Borrowing is an alternative means of meeting 
immediate expenses: most important, it is that one allows the borrower to retain 
their productive assets. As Kavoori does note, borrowing is often related to the 
life-cycle of the flock and the life-cycle of the shepherd’s family. 

Agrawal spends considerable time in Chapter 5, ‘Looking at the “Invisible 
Hand”. Markets and Exchanges in the Raikas’ Livelihood’, attempting to explain 
the price the raikas receive for the manure from folding their sheep while migrating 
and why it is less than what they receive at home. While he acknowledges that the 
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raikas receive a security service from the farmers, he does not allow the possibility 
that they might be compensated for it. Nor does he allow the farmers’ compensation 
for the risk of damage to their fields, and particularly to the trees in them, by 
shepherds who leave the next day, perhaps never to return. At home, the raika 
deal with their neighbours, are constrained by community mores to supervise 
their flocks carefully and do not require the additional security when on the move. 
Thus, it is not surprising that there is a difference between what they receive at 
home and on the move. Whether compensation for the added risk of loss and 
security services provided by the farmers on the raika’s migration paths entirely 
accounts for the difference or not is a matter for further empirical investigation. 

These minor quibbles aside, both books are well written, carefully edited and 
make important contributions to our understanding of pastoralists in western 
Rajasthan. 


Marcia J. Frost 
Grinnell College 


First grammarian, first poet: 
A south Indian vision of cultural origins 


David Shulman 


Hebrew University of Jerusalem 


How Life Begins 


In south India, beginning means grammar. First there is grammar—something 
given, not discovered—then empirical language, then poetry, then a culturally 
familiar world with its gods, human beings, landscapes, sciences, politics, and all 
the rest of intelligible reality. Poetry may, however, belong to the earliest stage, 
as an alternative form or face of grammar. With this one variation, the sequence as 
a whole is largely unalterable; language is not a product of culture but, at the very 
least, a divine existent or pre-existent that, according to one prevalent meta- 
physical view, eventually evolves into objects.'! This godly being that is formed 
of sounds, audible or supra-aural, is structured by trans-empirical rules either 
entrusted by God to the first grammarian or promulgated by the latter in an 
authoritative and enduring manner. On the very first day that the language of the 
Tamil country emerged (apparently from some potential space in which this 
language already existed as rule-bound possibility), its grammar, named after the 
maverick Vedic -sage Agastya, also emerged (céntamil nilattu möļi tonrun 
kdlattutan tonriya nill akattiyam).* Tautologically, without grammar (authorised 
by a primordial seer) one cannot speak; and without speech, there is no world. 


! This formulation would fit, for example, Pingali SOranna’s sixteenth century Telugu 
masterpiece of psycho-linguistic narrative kavya, the Kalapa&rnodayamu. For the classical 
Sanskrit equivalent of this view, associated with Bbartrharl, see B K. Matilal, Perception: An 
Essay on Classtcal Indian Theories of Knowledge, Oxford, 1995, p. 395; David Shulman, The 
Wisdom of Poets: Studies in Tamul, Telugu, and Sanskrit, Delhi, 2001, pp. 201-6. 

2 Civafiiga mogivar, Tölkäppiyaı cattira virutm 1, see K. Zvelebil, Companion Studies to 
the History of Tamil Literature, Leiden, 1992, p. 241 
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This view is expressed in nuce by the great eighteenth century grammarian, 
Civafiapa munivar, who reflects a late medieval reformulation of much earlier 
notions on the relation of grammar to language. Indeed, in at least two of the 
classical south Indian literatures—Tamil, the oldest, and Telugu, perhaps the 
most innpovative—we can observe a highly specific crystallisation of concepts 
about cultural origins, in particular with respect to language, in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. There are historical reasons for the appearance of this 
‘revisionist’ cultural and literary history in south India in this period,-and there is 
a certain distinctiveness in the revised picture of cultural origins that takes form 
at this time. Yet we can also observe in these works of grammar, on the one 
hand, and of literary mythology, on the other, the fully mature expression of 
characteristic—probably very ancient—south Indian notions about the nature. 
and functions of language, especially poetic language, in relation to the ‘magical’ 
or creative aspects of grammar. A deep-rooted poetics shared, with sighificant 
variation, by both traditions becomes visible and open to analysis. In what follows, 

- I examine two expressive strands, one from each of the two literatures, with the 
aim of defining their respective understandings of cultural onto-genesis; implicit 
in this effort is a comparison with the roles of. grammar and poetry in classical 
Sanskrit, a comparison that I make explicit in the conclusion. 

We can restate the general problem in the form of several related, more pointed, 
questions: Why grammar? Why, that is, does the culture insist on making the first 
grammarian its hero of origins? What does grammer mean? What is the nature, 
and what are the limits, of the stable, seemingly inevitable linkage between 
grammarian and poet? What does poetry do? Who, that is, invents, generates, 
imagines, constrains, or contains whom? Why are these figures so closely inter- 
twined? Note that since both traditions assume 2 profound relation between 
language, as we know it, and the non-verbal sphere of music, as well as an even 
more powerful and determining relation between speech and silence, we need to 
ask if ‘grammar’ might not extend to both these domains. Can we conceive, for 
example, of a grammar of silence? 


Appakavi’s Dream 


It is easy to enter into these problems by way of a mid-seventeenth century 
Telugu text by Kakuniri Appakavi, the Appakavyamu, which offers a canonical 
articulation of the medieval picture of ongins. Let me stress again that we are 
studying a retrospective re-imagining of the formation of Telugu culture, and 
that this retrospective vision imposes its own, anachronistic coordinates on a 
rather different historical and textual reality. Appakaviyaru is a work, in Telugu 
verse, on grammar—rmore precisely, on phonology and metrics, the only parts of 
the work to survive. (It is also possible that they were the only parts composed.) 
In itself, the primary -attention given to metrics has much meaning, as will be 
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seen.’ The poet-scholar has described in his introduction the circumstances leading 
to his writing the book in the year 1656 in the village of Kamepalli, in the rather 
remote region of Palnadu in the eastern Deccan. He had already decided to compose 
a book on grammar when, one night, the god Vishnu appeared to him in his 
dream, introduced himself and his two wives, and gave the dreaming grammarian 
a short lecture on the history of grammatical studies in Telugu, beginning with 
the foundational figure of Nannaya (eleventh century—though this date holds 
no interest for the god): 


I am delighted at your awakening. 

Let me introduce my two wives, Wealth and Earth, 
and myself—the god with lotus eyes. 

T have come to you, good Brahmin, in affection, 
to bring you certain fortune. 

Make Nannaya’s book into Telugu, with my hele 
to the poets’ astonishment and praise. _ 


Don’t ask me how you are to turn into Telugu 
a book you’ve never heard or seen. Ill tell you 
all about that book, and how it will come to you. 


_Nannaya Bhafta first composed the grammar called 
Andhra-Sabda-cintamani, the ‘Magic Jewel of Telugu Words’. 
Then, following those rules, he wrote three books 
from the Mahabharata, the first poem in the language. 


While he was busy with the Bharata, Nannaya suppressed his rival Bhimana’s 
book, Raghava-Pdndaviya. Nannaya’s grammar was also a potential rival to 
Bhimana’s treatise on metre, so the jealous Bhimana stole Nannaya’s book and 
destroyed it. 


Later a mighty poet in Daksavati made a rule: 

Telugu poets must never use a single word unless it is attested 
in the Bharata of Nannaya, the lawmaker of eae 

since no rules of grammar survived. 


From that time on, great poets of the past, Tikkana and the rest, 
composed their works following the words and ways of Nannaya, 
in his three volumes. 


` On this point, as on many others discussed in this article, I acknowledge with profound 
gratitude the insights of Velcheru Narayana Rao, who helped shape my views in this domain. 
Translations from Appakavlyamu are taken from our book, Classical Telugu Poetry: An 
“Anthology, Delhi, 2002, pp. 327-434. 
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But Sarangadhara, the son of King Rajarajanarendra, had memorised this Telugu 
grammar of Nannaya’s in his childhood, even as Nannaya was composing it. 
No one else ever knew it. i 


Sarangadhara’s feet and arms were amputated 

on the order of his senseless father, but they grew back 

with the help of the Siddha Matsyendra. Then Sarangadhara 
himself joined the ranks of the Siddhas. 


That worthy man gave the book of grammar 
to Balasarasvati, near Matanga Hill, in the last Kilaka year.* 
The latter wrote a Telugu gloss on it. 


That is how it happened that Bhimakavi, with evil mtent, 
threw Nannaya’s grammar into the Godavari River, 

and that later King Rajarajanarendra’s son saved it 

for the world. 


That book, with 82 drya verses and five chapters, 
will be delivered at your door by a Brahmin 
from Matanga Hill. 


The lawmaker of language 
composed that Sanskrit grammar 
with the help of Narayanabhaftfa.® 
I will assist you 

in making it Telugu. 


In the language of the gods, one can pack dense meaning 
into sitras of minimal syllables. If you do not elaborate 
in Telugu, will anyone understand? 


Nannaya composed the rules of word-making 

in the impenetrable coconut mode.’ 

Mere Telugu speakers won’t find their way through them. 
You must write them in a style soft as grapes. : 


Also, since the lawmaker of language was composing in Sanskrit, 
where no Telugu can be used, he gave the rules alone 

without even one example. That’s why some rules 

were unintelligible. 


* One of the year-names in the 60-year cycle. Mataùga Hill is located at Vijayanagara; the 
story thus ties itself to the last great imperial kmgdom of south India 

1 Nannaya. 

€ Nannaya’s manuensis. 

7 That is, one has to chop one’s way into the kernel and :ts milk. 
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Can anyone—even the Creator, even his lovely wife, 
the Goddess of Words—count the words generated 
out of a single s&tra? Still, you can show a few. 


It is impossible to make into Telugu any works of the poets and sages— 
the purdnas, itihdsas, or kdvyas—from the past, from the present, 

or yet to be composed—without following these rules of grammar. 

If you translate them ably into Telugu, you will have the merit 

of creating all those books. 


Titana’ and Nittma-~Dandi’ covered a little ; 
of Telugu grammar. Good scholars though they were, 
their works are not comparable to this. 


Those poets who agonise over words 

lest they be incorrect will be guided by this book 
to good paths through the wilderness 

of Telugu language. 


Because your book will be helpful to poets, 

you will store up merit and true fame which will lead you 
to heaven. What could be more wonderful 

than making it into Telugu? 


Vishgu in Kamepalle is your own god. 
Dedicate the book to him. We ask nothing more 
from you than this.” 


So much for the dream. Appakavi tells us that he awoke happy—for a dream 
dreamt in the early moming always comes true—and at that very moment the 
Brahmin arrived from Matanga Hill, just as the god had predicted. He was carrying 
a bundle of books in his arms. Appakavi welcomed the guest, fed him, and was 
chatting with him politely when, in the course of the conversation, the Brahmin 
quoted the first siztra of Nannaya’s lost text: visva-Sreyah kdvyam, ‘poetry is for 
the good of the world’. When Appakavi asked him where this line was from, the 
Brahmin immediately gave him the entire text of Nannaya’s grammar, in 82 sittras. 
Appakavi copied them out and sent the Brahmin off to Benares. He then set out to 
produce his Telugu commentary, relying on the god’s promise ‘to be there for me 
whenever there is a word I don’t know’. The result is the Appakavfyamu, or what 
we have of it. 

Bearing in mind the questions with which we began, we need to address the 
main features of this complex story of origins. Certain elements fall into familiar 
categones. For example, there is the striking insistence on the fact that Nannaya’s 


* Vellanki Titam Bhajju, the author of a work on prosody enutled Sulaksana-sdramiu. 
’ Ketana, the author of Andhia-bhasd-bhdsanamu 
10 Appakavlyamu 1 39—62 
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foundational text was lost, almost irreparably. Such a theme is standard for all 
important south Indian books; indeed, one sure sign of a book's central place in 
the culture is a story about how it was lost and, usually only partially, recovered. 
In this case, what was supposedly lost was a set of Sanskrit sūtras that order the 
domain of Telugu grammar. We have these laconic rules today—perhaps represent- 
ing a floating set of early grammatical statements, in Sanskrit, that were later 
retrojected onto the critical figure of Nannaya. But this act of retrojection is itself 
the point that needs to be explored. In the internal perspective of seventeenth 
century Telugu, the entire literary tradition began with the promulgation of gram- 
matical rules by Nannaya, the first poet, whose unfinished Telugu Mahabharata 
did indeed set primary stylistic and other formal features of the classical poetry in 
place. This Nannaya cannot be allowed to function only as a poet. He must also, 
it seems, have invented grammar: the two domains are entirely merged. Even 
when his grammatical sftras were lost, poets still had Nannaya’s poetic texts to 
rely on as criteria for permissible usage—so Appakavi tells us through Vishnu's 
mouth. However, the recovery of the actual grammatical material now becomes 
an act of necessary completion, restoring the missing textual segment of the poet- 
grammarian’s oeuvre. This union of:poet and grammarian at the presumed starting 
point of the entire culture is, I believe, unique in South Asia and also highly un- 
usual outside the subcontinent. 

-Look at the actual process described by the god to the dreaming commentator- 
to-be. Knowledge of grammar cuts a zig-zag course over several centuries. The 
problem starts with Nannaya's suppression of his rival Bhimana’s work; in revenge, 
and fearing for his own work on metrics, Bhimana stole Nannaya’s grammar and 
drowned it in the Godavari River. Fortunately, there was one person who had 
Memorised the sitras and could transmit them further: this is the melodramatic 
figure of Sarangadhara, the son of the Eastern Chalukya king RAjarajanarendra, 
Nannaya’s patron. According to the usual story-—a Niyaka-period production— 
this king’s wife became enamoured of her step-son Saratgadhara and tried to 
seduce him; when he rejected her advances, she slandered him to his father. 
Rajarajanarendra believed his wife and ordered his son's limbs cut off; but through 
a kind of Yoga mediated by Matsyendra the Siddha, Sdrangadhara’s body was 
restored. This story is well known in the far south, in Velur and Tanjavur, and 
establishes a suggestive link between Siddha magical traditions and grammar. 
This linkage will reappear in our discussion. 

So S&rangadhara taught someone named Balasarasvati, near Matanga Hill, 
who passed the book on to the Brahmin who taught Appakavi. Later commentaries 
repeat the chain of transmission with some variation: Ytlakilci Balasarasvati, the 
author of the Bala-sarasvattyamu commentary on the Andhra-Sabda-cintamani, 
supposedly received Nannaya’s grammar, the Andhra-fabda-cintdmani, from an 
unknown Yogi—perhaps sate Matanga Hill." The striking feature 


n Bala-sarasvatlyamu 1.34. See also Ahobala-panditlya, 4 Sanskrit commentary on the 
Andhra-fabda-cint@mant, introduction. 
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is the tenuousness and indirectness of this set of links. Oral transmission seems to 
stand a better chance than written transmission, in this perspective; but the book 
that Appakavi receives after his dream is nonetheless a written copy, miraculously 
preserved after the series of thefts, drownings and amputations that seem 
relentlessly to pursue true, or original, grammatical, knowledge. Even the god in 
Appakavi’s dream appears to depend on this slender chain. Note that grammar is 
certainly important enough to merit such a dream, driven by this god’s deter- 
mination to get Appakavi to write a Telugu version of the lost sitras. In this 
sense, grammar is given-—actually god-given—to a poet whose agenda is to 
facilitate the work of other poets. Appakavi makes this motivation quite clear in 
the subsequent verses of his introduction: his prescriptive metrics stand on the 
sūtras and, like them, are meant first of all for poets. 

There is another element to the entire process that Appakavi stresses. Although 
the sitras attributed to Nannaya address the field of Telugu grammar, they are 
articulated not in Telugu but in Sanskrit. Moreover, like other sitras, they are so 
dense and compacted as to border on unintelligibility. To be useful to future 
Telugu poets, the sitras must be not merely ‘translated’ but actually significantly 
expanded and elaborated. In the god’s picturesque metaphor, they should be 
transferred from the ‘impenetrable coconut mode’ to a ‘style soft as grapes’. 
Examples are also required, and they too are the responsibility of the ‘translator’. 
In short, grammatical knowledge is a hard, compressed core, laconic, almost 
useless without a process of discursive exfoliation into clear, accessible Telugu, 
with room for the words to breathe and for the rules to be demonstrated concretely. 
This visual image of the internal course of grammar’s evolution is shared by the 
Tamil poetician-scholars, as we will see. 

Now, after following the complicated tale from its remarkably violent beginning 
to its resolution in Appakavi’s dream, we can ask again: Why? Why, that is, does 
this so deeply endangered grammatical wisdom produce, together with the poetry 
also composed by its alleged author, the entire subsequent literary and cultural 
efflorescence in Telugu? Why must Nannaya be both the authority on linguistics 
and the paradigm for all subsequent poets? Before we attempt an answer, we need 
to cast a comparative glance on the Tamil parallels to this story. 


The Cankam Slate 


When we turn south to the Tamil tradition, we find that, once again, grammar and 
poetry are closely related—almost variants of the same impulse—and that, as we 
now expect, both belong to the beginning. Yet the internal organisation of the 
materials that set out this equation and, to some extent, the underlying conceptual 
` structure that gives them meaning are somewhat different from what we have seen 
in the Telugu case. The two primary terms themselves—poetry and grammar— 
seem to carry a distinctive charge. In the earliest text we have that offers a full 
account of literary origins—the circa ninth century, prose commentary ascribed 
to a certain Nakkiranar on a grammar, in laconic siitras, of love-poetry and its 
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conventions, the /raiyanār akappdruj—what we are calling ‘grammar’ appears 
simply as nal, ‘a book’. Thus we hear that there was, in ancient times, a Cafkam 
‘academy’ (probably Skt sangha) that sat ‘studying Tamil’ (avar cankam iruntu 
tamil drdyntatu) for 4,400 years in ‘the Maturai that was swallowed by the sea’; 
their nl, apparently the authoritative embodiment of poetic conventions and 
perhaps other forms of grammatical knowledge, was Akattiyam, a work produced 
by the Vedic sage Agastya who has already been mentioned. After the ocean 
drowned the first Catkam, a second one sat studying Tamil for 3,700 years in 
Kapafapuram; their nūl included five titles, the Akattiyam, Tolkdppiyam, 
Mapurdnam, Icainunukkam and Pittapurdnam.'? When the sea took this city, as 
well, a third Cankam arose, sitting for 1,850 years in the city called northern 
Maturai—presumably the Maturai of today in southern Tamil Nadu; its na/ was 
Akathyam and Toélkappiyam, the first two ‘grammars’-of the second Cankam."* 
Scholars of Tamil are fond of identifying this third Cańkam, in one form or another, 
with the surviving corpus of ancient Tamil poetry, probably from the first centuries 
A.D., some of whose poets and anthologies appear in recognisable names in 
Nakkirapar’s commentary. Thus a historical kernel of empirical fact is felt, to 
everyone’s relief, to emerge from this early medieval story of origins, as witnessed 
by the texts we have today. 

The legend of the three Cankams has been studied thoroughly from many 
angles, most notably by Kamil Zvelebil and François Gros;'* I have no intention 
of rehearsing here the major problems and possible solutions. We are not concerned 
with the existence of a historical Catkam nor with the fragmentary and perhaps 
misleading early references to such a body from the middle of the first millennium.'* 
What is of interest is the notion, already crystallised in the semantics of 
Nakkiran&r’s commentary, that from the beginning there was a book, or even two 
or more books, that served the poets and their patrons and apparently articulated 
normative usage. If poetry is, so to speak, the primary activity, the most natural 
and worthy goal, it requires just such a nil. Moreover, the poets who sat in the 
Cankam were also, it seems, scholars, ‘studying’ or ‘exploring’ Tamil. Poetry 1s a 
special kind of knowing. It also depends on its own extensions, moving deeper or 
further into the domain of Tamil—not merely a. particular language, but, more 
properly, a complete, self-contained poetic universe. In these medieval texts, 
‘Tamil’ in fact often means precisely this: the complex system of poetic conventions 
and possibilities within which metrical speech or song can emerge or come alive. 


n Of these utes, only Talkdppiyam survives 

O As distinct from the first Matura: that was swallowed by the sea, somewhere to the south 

" Kalaviyal &gra Iraiyanar akappdru], with commentary of Nee anne, Madras, 1976. 
pp. 5-6 

8 K. Zvelebil, ‘The Earliest Account of the Tamil Academies’, Indo-Iranian Journal, Vol 
15, 1973, pp. 109-35; F. Gros, Le Paripdtal, Pondicherry, 1968, pp. 1v—x; idem, ‘La littérature 
du Sangam et son public’, Purusartha, No. 7, 1983; see also John Ralston Mar, ‘The Eight 
Anthologies: A Study in Early Tamil Literature, Madras, 1985 

‘6 In the Appar Tevaram, for example. . 
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Two further, brief remarks on Nakkiranar. First: the Akattiyam, if it ever existed," 
is lost, with the possible exception of several stray verses preserved in com- 
mentaries; Tolkappiyam, however, the second nil of the third Cankam, survives 
as the prescriptive grammar of ancient Tamil, the south Indian equivalent of 
Panini’s Sanskrit Asfadhydyl. It consists of three sections—phonology (éluttu), 
morphology (céJ), and poetics (pdru/f), all in stra form. This tripartite division of 
the text as we know it should not, however, prejudice our understanding of what 
‘grammar’ means in the late medieval stories of origins, the focus of this article. 
Even in Nakkiranar’s commentary, where the three parts of grammar are mentioned, 
it is péru/—literally ‘meaning’ the true substance of poetry—that is most crucial 
and that, therefore, inevitably, has to be lost and regained, as in the parallel in- 
stance of Nannaya for Telugu. We cannot pursue this particular story about 
Nakkiranar’s commentary here.'* 

A second remark: Notice, too, that kia still claims the role of the found- 
ational figure for the entire tradition, the author or promulgator of-the first nl. 
But elsewhere in the medieval commentaries, as in the case of Nannaya and 
Bhimana discussed above, Agastya and Tolkappiyanar, the author of Tolkdppiyam, 
are said to have clashed, to disastrous effect. The gods sent the dwarf Agastya to 
- south India to balance the earth, which had tilted dangerously to the north-east. 
From his perch on Mount Pdtiyil near the southern tip of the subcontinent, Agastya 
sent TolkAppiyanar, his student, north to fetch Agastya’s wife, Lopamudra. When 
the pupil and the master’s wife came to the flooding Vaikai River, TélkAppiyanar 
stretched out a bamboo pole to help the lady across. This was too much for 
Agastya to bear: he cursed both Télkappiyanar and Lop&mudra never to reach 
heaven, and they, understandly incensed, cursed him back. Because of Agastya’s 
curse, Tolkippiyanar’s grammar was ignored.'9 

How do these themes appear in the crystallised seventeenth century 
reformulation of the myth of Tamil origins? We will examine closely the critical 
Chapter 51 of Paraficoti munivar’s 7iruvifatyafar-purdnam, which, in the course 
of ordering and retelling the stories about Siva’s 64 ‘games’ in Maturai, offers a 
lyrical version of the Cankam story in its final, most mature, historically specific 
form. Here, and in the closely allied sequel to this story (Chapters 52~53), we can 
observe poets in their ‘natural’ relation, as it were, to the grammar which always 
both precedes and eludes them. I begin with a close summary and partial translation 
of the Tamil text. 


1 See Cenfvarayar on TOL Cl. 463, as well as the verses prefaced to his commentary in 
some manuscripts. 

18 See Zvelebil, Companion Studies; |-have discussed the story at some length in Perakim 
ba-shira ha-hodit, Tel Aviv, 1986, pp. 76-80. 

» Naccinfrkkiniyar (ca. 1400) on the cipappup pdyiram of Tölkäppiyam. (My thanks to 
K. Zvelebil for making this text available to me at short notice ) Text and discussion in 
A Civalinkanar. To&kdppiyam: Cipappuppdyiram, Madras, 1980, pp. 101-2; cf Zvelebil, 
Companion Studies, p 240 Agastya’s ban on learning the Tdlkdppiyam is directed at the 
otherwise obscure scholar known as Atankotticiriyar, who is mentioned in the cirappup 


pajiram. 
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It was in the days of a Pandya king named Vankiya Cekaran [Skt Vamśa- 
Sekhara]. But the story actually begins far to the north of the Tamil country, in 
Kasi-Benares, where the creator god himself, Brahma, was performing a series of 
10 horse sacrifices. In itself this is an astonishing sequence, for the horse sacrifice 
is the most intricate and bizarre of all Vedic rites, almost beyond the abilities 
even of a god. Having somehow accomplished it nonetheless, Brahma went, with 
his three wives—Sarasvati, the goddess of speech; SavitrT; and Gayatri—to bathe 
in the holy Ganges, as is only right after a long ritual. But on the way, Sarasvafi’s 
attention was momentarily diverted by one of the- women singers who’ move 
between heaven and earth; she stopped to listen, her heart wholly given to the 
music (känav ar’ ullam pokki, 4). So by the time she reached the river, her husband 
and her two co-wives had already bathed and come out of the water. This made 
her angry, and she told them how she felt. “But it’s your fault’, said Brahma, now 
angry himself. ‘And because you spoke in anger, you will have to undo the 
mistake by undergoing forty-eight human births (ënn aru mäkka’ forram urranai 
Olitti, 6; literally, ‘8 x 6 births’)’. ; 

That is how it is with these gods: cutses, usually quite serious, are triggered by 
any little thing. Fortunately, since it is the mere linguistic articulation of the 
curse that drives and underlies the reality it creates, a close examination of the ` 
utterance often offers a way out. In this case, it could well be that Brahma really 
meant to say, or now reshapes his words to mean, that Sarasvati, acting in all-too- 
human a manner, deserved to be born as a ‘senseless’ (@nn aru) human being—but 
only once. It is all a matter of how you decode the metric statement; -and the 
double entendre, flesa, that is possible here is itself characteristic of these forms 
of speech and a sign of the intra-linguistic, life-shaping mechanisms at work. 
Everything issues from the sounds or words that will automatically take effect, 
although they may be subject to contrasting understandings. Sarasvati, truly 
alarmed at what has happened, pleads with her husband: ‘I’m your wife! You want 
me to suffer the confusion inherent in being human?’ She has chosen one reading 
of the ambiguous phrase in question. By now Brahma has relented inwardly; but 
since the reality of the curse already exists and cannot be simply abrogated, he 
has to reinterpret and explain: 


Your body, my dear, consists of 51 phonemes; 48 of them, from a to A, will 
become 48 poets in the world. Each of these phonemes is set in motion variably 
by the first vowel a, which rides upon them, one by one, in accordance with 
their consonantal value; and that first a is God, flowing through them as our 
Lord of Alavay [= Maturai] that is the home of the three kinds of Tamil. He, too, 
will become a poet and, assuming this form and dwelling in the seat of the 
Cankam, will appear as knowledge in the heart of all 48—thus protecting the 
wisdom of poetry (pulamai).” 

X attaku varunam alam eri nnr’ avarr’ avanin/ méyttaku tanmary čyti veru ver’ tyakkan 


tonra/ uyttitum akdrattirku’ mutagmaiyay Muku ndtar/ muttamil nee ëm mutalvar 
ammurpaiydg, maggoll 
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So the curse has whatever specific force it needs; and we now know-how the 
Cankam -poets came to the world. They were born’ as phonematic pieces of the 
goddess who is Speech; and, once born, they learned or studied (again the verb 
ay) Sanskrit (driyam) as well as the other 18 languages, achieving special pro- 
ficiency and subtlety in the southern wisdom (takka tën kalai nun ferccip pulamai, 
11), that is, Tamil. We will follow their further adventures in a moment. But al- 
ready in this prelude to their story we can see essential features of the conceptual 
world that produced it. Language moves from a divine dimension, where it may 
exist as potential utterance, to the human world of birth and appearance, all be- 
cause of an altercation within the creative godhead; more poignantly, this move 
is triggered when Speech is momentarily mesmerised by the non-verbal experience 
of music. Between potential and actual utterance, music intervenes consequential- 
ly. Speech is perhaps a devalued or more limited form of music. Stated simply, 
sound itself—a non-semanticised energy—comes first. Within the articulated 
phonematic sequence, consonants have stable contours while vowels are in move- 
ment, as their very name in Tamil, wyir, a ‘breath’, tells us (in our text, they gep- 
erate tyakkam, ‘movement’). This is an ancient notion in Tamil, also known in 
Sanskrit phonology.”! The vowel—particularly the inherent a-vowel within the 
Sanskrit aksaras— ‘rides upon’ the consonant and gives it life. Consonants inter- 
rupt the flow of sound, where vowels are perceived as continuous. The primary 
vowel a inheres in the Sanskrit phonemes just as God inhabits the externalised 
world; more precisely, God; or Siva, is this vowel, hence also the first poet of the 
Caùkam. As such, he exists as a certain kind of wisdom or knowledge, pulqgmai— 
the peculiar domain of the poet, pulavar. But this wisdom has to be protected, 
and for this purpose Siva will join the poets in their seat in-Maturai, activating 
the knowledge that they are born with from within. We are again-close to the 
presence of something we might call grammar. 

There ıs a problem with the numbers. To be coherent, the phonemic series 
outlined in these verses should, in theory, have 48 aksaras plus the inherent a, It 
is not so simple to arrive at such a list. Modern commentators such as Na. Mu. 
Venkatacimi Nattar suggest that we count 15 Sanskrit vowels and dipthongs 
(apparently including the anusvara) and the standard series of 33 plosives, nasals, 
sibilants, semi-vowels, and the voiced h. So far so good—though we note that a 
functions twice, as one of the simple vowels and as the primary and subtle creative 
force inhering in all the phonemes. To reach 51, we then add the conjunct ks— 


tam Gru pulavar Akit tiruvurut tantiuc canka/ mamanippitatt’ en valktye narpatt’ Snpat’ am 
avar akvy unninrt’ avar avarkk’ arivu torri/ emurap pulamai kdppar énranan kamalap puttef/! 
51.9-10 in Tirwvilalyatar-purdnam, Tiruvdlavatykkagjam, (Na. Mu. Venkatac’mi Nittar, ed.), 
Madras and Tirunelveli, 1931 

4 Cf. Tölkäppiyam, Elurtu, 8 and 46. e PAR T EE are ee 
as préina, ‘life-breath’. But Paraficoti is, as we shall see, much closer to the linguistic metaphysics 
of the Kashmun Tantra, where vowels, as blja, actually give birth to the consonants. See André 
Padoux, Vdc: The Concept of the Word in Selected Hindu Tantras, Albany, NY, 1996, pp. 
230-31. 
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and, perhaps, the visarga.” But why should a ‘ride on’ other vowels?” We could 
go on playing with possible combinations—all, needless to say, based on Sanskrit 
phonology, not the Tamil system—but a better answer is available in the Sanskrit 
Halasya-mahdtmya, the text that probably served as Paraficoti munivar’s model.* 
Here there are only 48 + 1 births—the usual 48 phonemés (including visarga?) 
and Siva not as a but as h, the final aksara in the series that is also said to be 
sarva-vyapi, ‘all-pervasive’.» Leaving aside the phonological details, what the 
Halésya-mahdtmya suggests in this way is a link to so-called Tantric (more properly 
classical Saiva) notions of phonematic evolution from primeval sound to the 
created world.” I will return to this theme. 

The 48 poets have now taken human form, as Brahma’s curse on Sarasvati 
required; they wander from country to country, always triumphing over the local 
poets by virtue of their poetic skill (pulamai, 13), until they eventually reach the 
Pandya land and its capital, Maturai. Siva himself, the god of the city, takes the 
form of a learned poet and comes out to greet them. Note again the inherent 
connection between poetry and erudition (karp’ amai kelvi cānra kalvi) of a 
special kind. Siva leads them straight to his own temple and-tells them to worship 
the god there—that is, himself. This accomplished, he disappears. The Pandya 
king, observing the poets’ obvious depth of learning and their way of life, can 
now offer them a place of their own—a canka-mantapam, thé ‘seat of the Catkam’, 
in the north-west of the Sundare4vara-Siva temple. From now on, they will be a 
single, defined body, the poets of the Cankam, kajakattor (21). 

But they have a new problem. Other, older poets are jealous of their privileged 
position and come to contest with them. These disputes seem unending, and the 
Cankam poets are soon exhausted. They, therefore, turn to the god-poet with one 
more, somewhat surprising request: ‘Give us’, they ask the god who spoke the 
first book (muntu nil—of grammar? the Vedas?), ‘a cankappalakai, that is, a 
board or tablet, that can serve as an instrument to weigh and measure actual, 
infinite, poetic wisdom (pulamai, 23)’. They want a tool that can serve as an em- 
pirical, objective standard, thus making contests and debates redundant. And 
they get it: Siva, once again dressed as a poet, appears with a square, luminous 
slate, impregnated with mantric power (mantira valiyat’ äkum),a mere two spans 


2 Na. Mo. Vetkataclmi Niftar on v. 9; be does not mention the visarga as a possibility. See 
Padoux, Vdc, pp. 277-86. 

® Unless, of course, this a functions on another level entirely: see Padoux, Vac, pp. 
235-36. 

H The relations between the TIruvilatydtar-purdnam and the Hälâsya-māhätmya have not 
been conclusively defined; see in particular T.G. Aravamuthan, “The Maturai Chronicles and 
the Tamil Academies’ (in several parts), Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, Vol. 5, 1931, 
pp. 108-24, 196-214; Vol. 6, 1932, pp. 89-105, 274-94, 322-40; also R. Dessigane, P.Z. 
Pattabiramin, and J. Filliozat, La legende des jeux de Civa à Matural, Pondicherry, 1960, pp. 
iili. For reasons that will become apparent, in part, in the course of the following discussion, 
I argue for the priority of the Hälâsya-mähätmya, ith = date erred, fifteenth century: 

3 Haldsya-mahdtmya, Madras, 1911, 57.12-18. 

% See Padoux, Vdc, pp. 223-329. 
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long, that will, however, expand infinitely to make room for each true poet to sit. 
The Cankam poets gratefully accept this slate and take it to their-hall where, one 
by one, they climb onto it; and there is always enough room, the slate happily 
expanding ‘as a short text expands without limit into its commentaries’ (28). 

The Tamil tradition thinks of this slate or board as being named for the Catkam 
poets, but even within the medieval tradition, there are rival etymologies: the 
white slate was made of conch (Skt Sartkha),”’ or. as seems to be implied in Paraficot, 
it is meant primarily to remove doubts (Skt sanka) about poetic merit. Indeed, the 
whole story as we find it here has the ring of a late reworking of the ancient ma- 
terials; the notion of the slate seems to be an innovation that belongs only to the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century, though by now we can hardly imagine the narrative 
without it. The Hal4sya-m&hdtmya, as before, may provide a more intelligible 
context. Here the poets, badgered by bad poets (kukavi), ask Siva for a ‘particular 
seat of knowledge’ (vidyd-pitha-vicitra), or a slab or board (phalaka) wide enough 
to sit on, to establish their superiority. The god creates out of his own vidyd- 
pitha—the ‘seat of knowledge’ that is always associated with the goddess, and 
that 1s made up of the matrkd-phonemes and therefore bestows perfect wisdom— 
a second, apparently smaller vidyd-pitha adomed with the matrkds from a to ha, 
square in shape, white as the autumn moon. The poets, ascending it by turn as it 
expands to make room for them, give it other names—vyakhyd-pltha, the ‘seat of 
commentary’, or jfidna-pltha, ‘seat of wisdom’, or sarasvati-pitha, ‘seat of the 
goddess of language’, or mdtrkd-pltha, ‘seat of the phonemes’. This pifha is 
seemingly identified as the sarigha-phalaka, the Cankam slate, famous throughout 
the earth.” f 

The very language of the discussion points to a Sakta cultic background rooted 
in north-west Saiva ritual.” It is entirely possible that the story of the Cankam 
poets, in the form we now know it, emerges from a localised Sakta milieu centred 
on Min&ksi, the Maturai goddess, and that the much more opaque and fragmentary 
traditions of cultural origins from the eighth to ninth centuries in the Tamil area 
have been radically reworked in the direction outlined here. The Cankam of the 
commentary to /raiyandr akappodruf is, in short, not the same Cadkam that the 
mature Maturai purdnas describe.» Yet the poets enthroned on a ‘seat of know- 
ledge’ that is the goddess herself, as raw phonematic energy, still require a working 
poetics. One aspect of such a theory, implicit in the texts we are citing, is the pos- 
sibility that exists for wholly empirical testing of a poet’s worth. Only a ‘real’ 
poet, one who himself embodies a part of the goddess and her sonic potentiality, 


7 Thus Dhitgatt, K@/ahasti-mahatmyamu, Madras, 1966, 3 131. 

2 Halasya-mahdtmya, 57. 60 ff. 

3 On the wdyd-pitha in Saiva texts preserved in the northern tradition, see Alexis Sanderson, 
‘Saivism and the Tantric Traditions’, in F. Hardy, ed., The World’s Religions: The Religions of 
Asta, London, 1990, pp 138-39. 

© Nakkiranir’s commentary speaks of a stone slab (kalmap palaka:) on which deliberations 
of the Cankam scholar-poets apparently took place (Kalaviyal #nra Iratyandr akapporul, 


. p 8) This slab reappears, transformed, as the vidyd-pltha/ phalaka in Halasya-mahatmya. 
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can.successfully mount the Cankam slate; only for such a poet will the slate 
expand to offer'a seat. Popular understandings of this theme, from somewhat later 
sources (right up to the present day), also insist on the slate’s ‘negative’ potential: 
floating on the Golden Lotus Tank in the Maturai temple, the slate would un- 
ceremoniously dump unsuccessful but pretentious poets into the water. 

But what about grammar, our point of departure? How does it relate to the 
objectified standard represented by the slate? A short, concluding episode to this 
chapter in the Tiruvifaiyatar-purdnam begins to answer this question. Sitting on 
their slate, the Cahkam poets produced many poems, ‘rendering their wisdom 
fruitful’ (aynt’ unar påya kelvip payan péra, 30). But a.new difficulty became 
evident: 


The compositions made by many, 
_ the richness of their meanings 
and the fullness of thejr words, 
the suggestions of something more— 
all these seemed so alike 5 : , iy 
that the poets became confused. ii 


They could see no distinction between one poem 
and another. They started to argue: 

“You wrote that one’. “This flawless poem g y E 
is mine’. T f i 
The god of Maturai, the trickster is 
who is both word and meaning, - ; ee 
appeared again as-a poet ad 
who could bring clarity out of delusion. , S 


‘Give me your compositions couched in metre ~ ao 
that are so confused and so disturbing’, he asked, E 
` and the poets gave him their texts. 


He studied them—the pure words, eae 
the connectedness of meanings— nie 

` and them gave them back, dividing ae 
mature poems wisely into various sorts.*! ; 


The grateful poets ask the god to remain with them as the 49th poet of the Cankam, 
and he agrees—fulfilling Brahma’s original curse, or, perhaps, blessing. The 
Cankam as well as the structured domain of Tamil poetry that it embodies are now 
complete. God himself, in this richly aestheticised and also ‘grammaticised’ world 
of seventeenth century Maturai, seems most comfortable in the role of an active 
poet. To be god is to work on reality through the instrumentality of metrical 
sounds. 


3 Tiıruvilaiyätar-puränam, 51 30-35. 
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But what was the problem? Why were the poems indistinct? And how did Siva 
establish criteria to tell them apart? On one level, the late medieval tradition 
seems to be remarking on the remarkable unity of style and convention—the 
poetic grammar common to all the poets—of Cankam literature as we know it. All 
these poems inhabit a world of dense semiotic similarity; distinctions of style are, 
in fact, mostly impossible. It is remarkable that a voice internal to the tradition 
finds it appropriate to state this literary ‘fact’. But on a deeper level, the recurrent 
problem of the missing grammar iš again powerfully in evidence in this slight 
episode. The Halasya-mahdtmya say’s that the Cahkam poets were writing down 
their compositions and then throwing them, day by day, in an undifferentiated 
heap, into the Cankam hall. These poems, cumulating in a disorderly way, some 
on top, some on the bottom, became sankirna or ‘indistinguishable’, confused 
beyond recognition, of mixed types, resistant to critical eviuation. In the absence 
of an accepted standard, the poets began to quarrel over whose works were better 
than whose; they were overcome by an egoism rooted in the individual body 
($arirdhantd), their minds deluded. To extricate them from this depressing state, 
Siva appeared; the poets begged him—who knew both the morphology and the 
intentional and intuitive aims of poetry (laksya-laksana-vittama)—to separate 
their poems from one another and to give them back in this newly ordered mode 
(prthak prthak samādäya sangdyadyarpayasu nah). The god happily did so, 
skillfully establishing criteria of taste: it was now possible for everyone to see 
clearly the flaws and merits (dosAdosau) in poems. 

But Siva, in this apparently earlier version, also goes a step further and actually 
produces a text sastra—setting out these matters for the sake of the poets. The 
text has a name—adhikdra, probably a reference to the Porujatikdram section of 
the Tolkdppiyam grammar, on poetics. How does this authoritative work, which 
we still have today, function in the atmosphere of highly competitive creativity 
in the Maturai Catkam, where God is a poet among poets? 

The poets are, as it were, independent. A grammar exists, and they can make 
their own aesthetic judgements. No sooner have they received the authoritative 
book than Natkira (=Tamil Nakkirar), perhaps the best of the Cankam poets and 
certainly the most arrogant, a jealous man (matsart), turns it against the god 
himself. His own poems, declares Natkira, are simply beyond compare; he boasts 
that they contain the much admired ‘fifth note’ (mat:prabandhe paficamasya 
geyasya sadrśah punah/Sabdartha-sundaras sabdo yusmat-kytisu naiva hi), a 
musical concept redefined and applied here to literary composition. The “fifth 

anote’ is the perfect tone sounded by the cuckoo; by extension, it is the perfection 
- of tonality that the gifted poet can attain.” Siva takes up the challenge and sings, 
on the spot, even more delicately beautiful poetry, subtle in sound and meaning 
. ($abdartha-komalatardn fabdan); but Natkira, adamant, petulant and-pretentious, 
refuses to acknowledge the supenority of the god’s works and even insists that 


_ ™ Again my thanks to V. Narayana Rao for clarifying this theme, and for discussion of the 
Halasya-mahdtmya text. 
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the god’s poetry contains a defect (dosa). Siva, master poet of poets, is, as usual, 
‘playing’ (tais sardham krīdate sundareSvarah): he asks his Cankam colleagues 
to decide between his compositions and Natkira’s. They are perfectly aware of 
the perfection, the overflow of sweetness (madhuryatisaya), in Siva’s verses; but, 
cowed by Natkira, they remain silent. A voice from heaven has to intervene to 
make the final judgement, in favor of Siva, evident to all. ‘SundareSvara, god of 
Maturai, is the one real poet (eka-kavisvarah)’ .® 

The complete sequence is apparent here, far more so than in the Tamil 
Tirwvifaiydjar-puranam.-cited above, which has condensed the story drastically. 
It is not so much the uniform nature of a shared, convention bound poetic universe 
that is at issue as the inherent difficulty in evaluating degrees of beauty, of devel- 
oping standards of taste. For this, one needs a grammar—not of language per se, 
but of poetics. In the absence of such a grammar, only the god can provide answers 
about the relative merits of individual poems. But as soon as he produces an 
authoritative book, even he can be superseded; it is almost as if Natkira were say- 
ing to him, not without reason, ‘I have used your book to write better poetry than 
you can!’ This claim, by the way, is repeated in a yet more insistent manner by the 
same arrogant Natkira/Nakkirar in the sequel to our story. Once again he challenges 
Siva, this time finding fault with a poem produced by the god; and when he 
pushes this stance to the limit, Siva opens the third eye on his forehead and 
begins to burn his recalcitrant and pedantic rival, so that Natkira has to jump into 
the Golden Lotus Tank at the temple to escape being burnt to cinders. I have 
discussed this well-known tale elsewhere;™ for our purposes, it is worth noting 
that when Natkira emerges from the water, in an altered, more humble state of 
mind, he has also become entirely devoid of grammatical knowledge. To remedy 
this flaw, Siva summons Agastya, the one person who has learned, directly from 
God himself, the rules of Tamil m their completeness, and orders him to teach 
Natkira the science of vydkaranam—‘grammar’—in an intensive curriculum of 
study that clearly centres on poetics.” 

Agastya, we recall, is the eponymous aioe of the first text, Akaftiyam, the 
authoritative nfl that served the early poets of the Catkams according to the 
commentary on Jratyandr akappdrul. But how did Agastya attain the knowledge 
that allowed him to.produce this-grammar, and that would therefore qualify him 
to serve as Natkira’s teaches? When Agastya was sent south by the gods to balance 
the earth, he at first. felt rather insecure about one essential matter, which he 
explained to Siva: _ 


They say the Tamil land, where I am headed, 
is full of poetry (t0fai peru tamil nat’ énpa). 
Everyone there has studied Tamil and has achieved 


P Haldsya-mahdimya, 57 78-118. 
.“ See Shulman, Wisdom of Poets, pp. 120-27. 
“ Tuuvilarydtar-purdnam, 54; Haldsya-mahdimya, 60 (naskIrdya siltropadefa karanam). 
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sweet Tamil wisdom. I should be able 

to respond when asked a question. 

So kindly heal my ignorarice and give me 

the book of natural, correct Tamil (antac cén tamil iyanūl) . .. * 


This is a request the god cannot refuse; he places before him the ‘first book’ - 
(mutanal), which Agastya studies before taking up his post. We can easily imagine 
what this book contained, as the seventeenth century texts would have conceived 
it—the three parts of grammar, no doubt, but especially the matter of p&ruj, poet- 
ics widely. defined, including how to structure a book, how to write a preface, and 
other formal features set forth in this chapter of the Tiruvilatydjar-purdnam. And 
it is hardly surprising that the Ha/asya-mahdtmya believes this grammatical 
material supplied by Siva to have been, as in Nannaya’s case, a set of laconic 
sittras. In fact, the Halasya-mahdtmya here replicates Appakavi’s vision of origins 
rather closely: ‘When I go south to the Malaya Mountain’, says Agastya to Siva, 

. ‘the Tamil-speaking people there will be eager to know Tamil words. Please teach 
me at once the Tamil siifras so that I can teach them, and also for my own under- 
standing’ (mayi tatra-gate sarve tatratyd drimidd janah/ jfdtum dravida-fabdapg 
ca bhavisyanti samutsukh/ teşåm apy upadeSaya mama vijfidna-hetave/ mahyam 
dramida-siltrani sahasopadi§a prabho).” 

Foundational knowledge is grammatical knowledge, carried by condensed, 
enigmatic sitras. Even speakers of the language need these s&tras in order to 
know their own words. The first grammarian, instructed by God himself, is the 
only one capable of handing down this necessary knowledge. Yet the book or 
corpus that should preserve this knowledge is susceptible to vicissitudes of one 
kind or another, in particular, it tends to be forgotten by the person who needs it 
most, the practising poet who wishes to produce a perfect poem. 


Conclusion: An Objectivist Poetics 


Like the Telugu poetician-grammarians, the Tamil scholars-of the sixteenth and - 
seventeenth centuries begin with a strong notion of a first book, mutanui, that, in 
effect, makes poetry, or for that matter, good language, possible. Everything else, 
all that would come under our all-embracing terms of ‘culture’ or ‘civilisation’, is 
secondary to the successful patterning of this primary point of departure. But the 
cognitive components of this needed grammatical knowledge can still be more 
carefully defined. In the Tamil case, what is most striking is the consistent move- 
ment through stages of ever more precise refinement or articulation. Poets, simply 
by being themselves—by virtue of the inherence within them of the creative 
goddess of speech—have a form of knowledge, pulamai. This pulamai exists in 
its own terms, that seem related to an idea of metrical sound and its effects upon 


% Tiruvifatydtar-perdnam, 54.11-12 
V Halasya-mahdtmya, 60.33—34. 
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the world. But pulamai still needs a nül: the poet’s raw wisdom must be regulated 
by rules formulated in a bonk standing at the beginning of literary evolution. 
And even this is not enough, for the poet is also, ipso facto, a scholar who acquires 
learning, ke/vi, in Tamil by studying or explonng (2ytal) its further reaches. Such 
study may also not suffice. The god keeps coming back to give further tuition. 
Standards of taste may be lost or lacking and thus in need of reinvention— 
through the gift or discovery of yet another normative book. The first book is not 
merely first in some linear and stable sequence; it is first in the sense of repeatedly 
emerging into visibility at points of necessity as a secure point of reference 
underwritten by a super-human source. ‘First’ is that which, when repeated, makes 
repetition itself possible. This is the logic-of.creation, of genesis, of novelty as a 
breaking through to surface out of some less superficial domain. . : 

. -Once given, this book takes on a life of its own. It can be turned against the 
deity who promulgated it. Still, poetry remains something godly, perhaps resistant 
to final verification. That is why Natkira ends up in the temple tank and why, 
when he re-emerges from the water, he will need again to sit at the feet of a teacher 
and to re-leam grammar. Once he has done so, he will then return to his former, 
classical compositions and correct them in the light of newly learned linguistic 
rules. Grammar, in this case, is the condition of self-transcendence, the presence 
of a generative set of formative limits that allow, or even positively require, the 
informed poet to break through his own former constraints. Apart from arrogance, 
Natkira’s problem is that he thinks of rules as rules. 

Grammar, in short, lives on the edges, but also at the root, of poetic creativity. 
The force of poetic language flows through the grammarian’s domain, which in 
any case overlaps with that of the poet. Each additional act of filtering, of loss 
and retrieval of the grammar or some part of it, of ‘correcting’ and critically evalu- 
ating, actually intensifies the power of the poem. A fully ‘grammared’ poem out- 
shines an ungrammared one, as heavenly voices declare at a moment of some 
doubt. This is the secret of grammar as the key to cultural origins, a promise of 
heightened intensity and more far-ranging effect. In another sense, grammar is a 
mark of contiguity; easily-linked with the sense of a break or gap. Natkira resorts 
to it when he has been stricken with amnesia, while the Catkam poets receive it 
when-norms of aesthetic judgement have been lost. In its widest resonance, gram- 
mar thus points to the, self-awareness.of the tradition as a field of aesthetic pro- 
duction with internal mechanisms of-acceptability, taste, and the articulation of 
truth-claims, never a random domain.. 

The most marked contrast is with the place of grammar in the ancient Sanskrit 
worlds of knowledge. There, too, grammar (vydikarana) stands close to the begin- 
ning. Of the six Vedic sciences (vedéniga) born during the first millennium B.C. 
from the study and preservation of the Vedic text, four are properly linguistic: 
phonol-ogy ($iksd), morphology (vydkarana), etymology (nirukta), and metrics 
(chandas). A fascination with the properties of language and analytical approaches 


* Tiruvilarydtar-purdnam, 54.26 
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to studying language both emerged in the earliest strata of the learned traditions 
and continued to dominate traditional systems of knowledge up to modem times. 
Papini’s gramimar underwent what may be seen as a paradigmatic evolution 
through Katydyana’s vdrttikas to Patailjali’s Mahābhāşya and beyond, the result 
being the constitution of a fully autonomous discipline of linguistic study and 
analytical speculation. But the Sanskrit literary tradition distinguishes clearly 
between the sages or scientists preoccupied with grammar and the poets, kavi, 
who produce kdvya: the first of the latter was, they say, Valmiki, the author of the 
Raméyana—in no way a grammarian. Even if poetics proper, the alankéra-sastra, 
has elaborate links with grammar, to the point of being, in a way, a natural con- 
tinuation of grammatical speculation,” poets and grammarians are not necessarily 
superimposed. Each operates autonomously, and there is room in the Jater tradition 
for disputes about their varying sources of ultimate authonty. By the classical 
period, the court poet may become a highly trained specialist, with many years of 
rigorous study behind him; but there is a pronounced tendency in the later literature 
to make him revert to his original role as the inspired vehicle of a god. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Sanskrit grammatical studies under- 
went a major transformation in the Deccan. The Paniniyan system was reformulated 
by Bhattoyi Diksita and others in ways that reflected the need for a curculum of 
studies based on a simpler, cumulating logic of topical arrangement. This was a 
period of astonishing creativity among the Deccani vaiyakaranas, and the salience 
of grammar in tales of cultural origins, in both Telugu and Tamil, from this period 

may well be part of a wider phenomenon of fascination with linguistic problems. 
Pingali Siranna’s Kalapirnodayamu, the first real ‘south Indian novel (sixteenth 
century), shows us something of what this Deccani interest in language—in gram- 
mar, both narrowly and widely defined, with related philosophical themes— 
meant for thé educated elite in small courts scattered throughout this region. _ 

In south India, grammar serves poetry. It is the latter that matters most, at least 
in the eyes of a grammarian such as Appakavi: f 


This book is as basıc to Telugu 

as the Science of Language is for Sanskrit. 
If you study my book before writing poetry, 
your work will become famous. Otherwise, 
it’s no use. 


Of all good things, poetry is best. 
Anyone who has it lives in heaven 
for endless aeons. 


Millions of good people were born, lived, and died . 
in all four aeons, in all seven worlds. A 


pi 


» See the classic study by L. Renou. ‘Grammaure et poétique en sanskrit’, Etudes védiques 
et paginéennes, No. 8, 1961, pp 105-31. 
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We’ ve never heard of even one of them 
except for those sung by poets . 
in-books ancient and new. 


The wise say that poetry is the only form of knowledge. 
Is there any doubt? Poetry is the ultimate 
learning. To know it is to know the world.” 


This, let us recall, is a grammarian speaking. More precisely, these are the words 
of an expert in metrics. He is arguing not for the independent value of his own 
field but, rather, for its total subordination to poetic endeavour. Metrics, in particu- 
lar, is crucial, as it regulates the empirical application of sequences of syllables— 
each, incidentally, with its own generative effects upon reality when used in the 
proper moment or context or mode, as Appakavi shows at length. Indeed, seen 
from this standpoint, the real meaning of what we are calling grammar begins to 
- take shape. If you ‘mis-use’ the syllables that are the goddess or her divine equiva- 
` lent potentially at work in and on the world, you can easily cause harm to yourself 
or to others. On the positive side, the person who controls the syllables correctly 
has definite powers: he can make rain fall, or bring a dead person back to life, or 
create his own reality in other ways. Grammar, a metrical affair, could easily be 
called magic, if we wanted to bring in a somewhat problematic Western term. 
Recall the strange role of the magician-siddha Sdrangadhara in transmitting 
Nannaya’s nearly forgotten sitras. The effective grammarian is a guide to poetry 
as sorcery. But perhaps it would be better to speak of the poet’s inner, compelling - 
relation to language as.a force-moulding and shaping his or her world. 

This is not a matter of subjective expressivity. The whole point is that sounds 
have a life and power of their own. Poetry at its best, or most intensely real, comes 
out of the play of this sonar power—not out of experience, for example, as some 
of the Sanskrit alankdrikas thought. The creative word acts independently of the 
agent who.utters it, although a grammatically informed.agent will produce more 
streamlined and consequential words. An entire poetics, heavily objectivist, rests 
behind the stories we have examined. Grammar matters because, actualised as 
poetry, it takes reality apart and rearranges it according to the properties of the 
effectively ordered syllables that the goddess of speech has given the poets to 
play with. There is nothing even slightly representational about such a poetry, 
nor is grammar meant to analyse linguistic statements about reality. Pace Witt- 
genstein, language is not, at least in south India, the set of all possible linguistic 
propositions about the world. In fact, it is hardly propositional at all, or only by 
default. Language, bluntly stated, is the world, and ae is what frames, shapes 
and transforms it. 

Stil, the Tamil case is less clear-cut, and the curriculum that a reformed Natkira 
must re-internalise is less ‘metrical’ and ‘objective’ than compositional or 
structural—though it does include lists of the faults to be avoided and the 


© Appakaviyamu, 1.9, 14, 23, 53. 
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particular kinds of beauty that should be sought. Normative sonar empiricism 
shades off here, as in the story of Natkira's first challenge to Siva, into questions 
of aesthetic and critical evaluation. Yet these two areas of inquiry are remarkably 
close to one another. An objectivist poetics can easily combine them. Moreover, 
from the very start poets cannot survive without their ni. If the Telugu tradition 
actually identified the first grammarian and the first poet, conflating two com- 
plementary facets of a single composite role, the Tamil literary world set up an 
innate interdependence between them. A grammar lost or forgotten is a grammar 
waiting to be re-learned. 


Of related interest 


CULTURE, SPACE AND THE NATION-STATE 
From SENTIMENT TO STRUCTURE , 


DIPANKAR GUPTA 


This unusual book extends the concerns of anthropology beyond the study of 
village life, rituals and caste observances to include considerations of the 
nation-state. Dipankar Gupta employs the analytical frameworks of the concept 
of culture combined with practical examples from everyday life to interpret 
governance, citizenship and fraternity. He concludes that ostensibly. political 
institutions in fact have deep cultural roots. Professor Gupta argues that the 
significance of culture lies in the fact that it informs the way people interact 
with each other in defined spaces. The nation-state being one such space, it 
should therefore be seen as an important cultural phenomenon and not merely 
as lineaments on a map. Only when the nation-state is understood as a cultural 
phenomenon can the passion it rouses be better understood. 


The book is divided into two parts; the first is based on the premises that 
only in a defined space can there be a clear conception of cultural membership. 
This conceptualization is then extended to include cultural membership of a 
nation-state and the territorial space such membership connotes. Part One 
concludes that as within a nation-state there are bound to be strong sentiments 

` of identity, they are best understood as cultural phenomena. However, these 
sentiments need to be buttressed by structures of governance which bring 
people together by keeping alive the principles of citizenship and fraternity. 
Part Two uses examples from daily life to examine the phenomena of citizen- 
ship, civil society, fraternity, reservation and protecting minorities in the light 
of the above conceptualization. 


With its unique approach to the study of the nation-state and its strong 
analytical and theoretical base, this book will be of immense interest to sociolo- 
gists, anthropologists, political scientists and those in the fields of cultural 
studies and the study of social systems. 
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Dr Johnson and the pandits: 
Imagining the perfect dictionary 
in colonial Madras 


Thomas R. Trautmann _ 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


ooo a l ee 


In those days there was no interest in the history of linguistics. It was 
generally agreed . . . that the modern study of language was created in the 
second decade of the nineteenth century by such figures as Bopp, Rask, and 
Grimm; its archetype was comparative and historical Indo-European 
philology; and all language study before that date was irrelevant or pre- 
scientific, to be treated, if at all, only in annalistic fashion as a series of 
fumbling anticipations of what progress had at last brought into the light of 
day.! i a i 


Two giants of the study of language in England, Dr Samuel Johnson and Sir’ 
William Jones, are united in death under the dome of Saint Paul’s Cathedral, in 
the form of larger-than-life statues commemorating outsized lives that produced, 
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literature, with whom I discussed the sources and argument of this article at length Narayana 
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among an abundance of other things, an English dictionary, and the discovery of 
the Indo-European language family, respectively.? They had been friends in life. 
Jones,-much younger than Johnson, had been made a member of J ohnson’s Club, 
and was already famous as an Orientalist before he left Britain to take upa judge- 
ship at Calcutta, seat of the newly created British Indian empire. There he learned 
Sanskrit, founded the Asiatic Society and its journal, and- wrote :many works. 
Johnson died while Jones was still in Calcutta, and Jones himself died there 
shortly before he was due to return to Britain. 

Hans Aarsleff’s rich, wonderful work, The Study of Language in England, 1780- 
1860° explores and explains what came after Jones in British language study. 
The problem Aarsleff sets himself is to account for the fact that the ‘new philology’ 
(later comparative philology, not to be confused with Classical philology, which 
has its own history) was begun by Jones at Calcutta but did not flourish at home 
in Britain as it did on the Continent, especially in Denmark and Germany. Why 
did Britain fail to participate in the further development of the new philology? 
Why did it abandon its own brain child, only to reimport it from the Continent a 
generation or two later? And what kind of linguistics occupied the lost generations 
between Jones and the reimportation of the new philology from Germany in the 
1830s? Aarsleff finds the answers in the examination of a writer on language 
whom no one reads anymore but who was the darling of those intermediate gener- 
ations, one John Home Tooke. ` f 

Horne Tooke’s philosophy of language is a radical systematising of the 

essentially Lockean idea that words are the names of sensible objects—or rather 
are the names of ideas, which are the signs of sensible objects. What is radical 
about Home Tooke’s system is that it connects all words to sense-objects, even 
the function words such as articles, conjunctions and prepositions that had baffled 
Locke’s attempt to form a fully sensationalist account of language. Horne Tooke 
solves Locke’s problem by stating that all words are, or are derivatives of, the two 
basic parts of-speech that are sense based, nouns and verbs, which correspond to 
the two sorts of things, objects and actions, res quiae permanent and res quiae 
fluunt. All the rest—all those function words that seem not to be things—Horne 
Tooke considers either abbreviations or transformations of these two. Thus he 
derives the French preposition chez (at, to, in) from a substantive meaning ‘house’ 
(Ital. casa), and English through from a substantive meaning ‘door’ (Goth. dauro, 
Teut. thuruh).* Etymology binds the whole system together and enables the 
reduction of all words to the two parts of speech, and these, in tum, to sense 
objects. 


* The statues, both by John Bacon the elder, were sculpted in 1796 and 1799, according to 
Rupert Gunns, Dictionary of British Sculptors 1660-1851, London, c. 1951 

` Hans Aarsleff, The Study of Language in England, 1780-1860, Princeton, 1967. 

* John Horne Tooke, Diversions of Purley, X Vols, London, 1786—1805, Vol. 1, p 335; 
(reprint, Menston, 1968), Aarsleff, Study of Language, pp. 56-57. ' 
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A flavour of the Home Tookean- brand of etymology is conveyed by the 
example of the word bar, cited by Aarsleff, who regards it as ‘perhaps the most 
fantastic of all’ of Horne Tooke’s many—to us—fantastic etymologies: - 


A bar in all its uses, is a defense: that by which any thing is fortified, strength- 
ened, or defended. A barn (bar-en, bar’n) is a covered inclosure, in which the 
grain &.c. is protected or defended from the weather, from depredations & c. A 
baron is an armed, defenceful, or powerful man. A barge is a strong boat. A 
bargain is a confirmed, strengthened agreement ....A bark is a stout vessel. 
The bark of a tree is its defence: that by which the tree is defended from the 
weather & c.... The bark of a dog is that by which we are defended by that 
animal. ` 


This kind of reductionist reasoning seems eccentric and absurd today, but in its 
own-day it was much admired in England as a.new and highly rational system of 
etymology. 

Horne Tooke’s politics were as radical as his philosophy of language and, 
being anti-monarchical, egalitarian and pro-American, served to get-him into a 
lot of trouble with the authorities. Political and linguistic radicalism combined 
in his strong opposition to the innatist, Platonic language philosophies of other 
great British writers on language of his day, James Harris and Lord Monboddo,® 
while Samuel Johnson’s inordinate fondness for the monarchy is perhaps sufficient 
by itself to account for Home Tooke’s deep antipathy toward the latter’s dictionary. 

Horne Tooke’s great work, the oddly named and unfinished Diversions of 
Purley (1786-1805,-two.volumes of a projected three) consists of-a_colloquy 
between the. author and two others at an estate named Purley south-of London. 
The first volume appeared in print the very year in which Jones adumbrated the 
Indo-European concept at Calcutta, in the third.of the anniversary ‘Discourses on 
Asian Language, Ethnology and History’, the ‘Discourse on the Hindus’ -with its 
famous passage establishing a historical connection of Sanskrit to the ancient 
languages of Europe and to Old Persian.’ At the heart of Horne Tooke’s system is 
a corpus of etymologies, vigorously argued with a show of great linguistic erudi- 
tion in European languages, which are incompatible with the new. philology and 
acted as a barrier to it in England, where Horne Tooke’s ideas reigned supreme till 
about 1830. The study of Anglo-Saxon in England shows a sharp generational 


5 Aarsleff, Study of Language, pp. 63-64, citing Tooke, Diversions of Purley, Vol. 2, pp. 
182-83. 

© James Harris, Hermes, or, A Philosophical Inquiry, concerning Universal Grammar (1751), 
in The Works of James Harms, Esq., 2 Vols, London, 1801, VoL 1, pp. 205—445; James Burnett, 
Lord Monboddo, Of the Origin and Progress of Language, 6 Vols, Edinburgh and London, 
1773-92; and Lord Monboddo, Antient Metaphysics, or, the Science of Universals, 6 Vols, 
London and Edinburgh,. 1779-99. 

7 Sir William Jones, ‘On the Hindus’ (1786), in The Works of Sir William Jones, 13 Vols, 
London, 1807, Vol. 3, pp 24-46. 
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discontinuity, before and after that hotizon. Earlier Anglo-Saxonists were under 
the spell of Horne Tooke and his-etymologies; later ones studied in Germany to 
acquire the newest‘and best tools of philology, thanks especially to the com- 
parative Indo-European philology of Bopp and Rask, and Grimm’s historical 
grammar of German and its ancestors.* yh 

The story is surely right; and Aarsleff’s book remains fundamental for any 
further investigation of the topic. I propose, and hope to show in this article, that 
a good way of carrying the inquiry forward is to keep British India in the picture, 
not only the Calcutta of Sir William Jones, but certain linguistic discussions 
which took place in the early pait of the nineteenth century, specifically at Madras 
(now Chennai), in south India. : 

There are three good reasons why British India is likely to be an especially 
productive site for the investigation of the issue. The first is that the initial great 
breakthrough of the new philology occurred at Calcutta, in British India, and was 
made possible by.the European discovery of Sanskrit, which was the key to the 
formation of the concept of the Indo-European language family. The second is 
that Indians themselves-had a long tradition of language study that entered into 
conversation with the European tradition, most intensely and fruitfully in the 
_ early period of British rule. The third is that British India was connected with a 
much larger, but largely forgotten, history of contributions to the new philology 
through these conversations. I elaborate each of these points in turn. 

-- The new philology was part of a bundle of-loosely linked topics of study, the 
enthusiasm for. which waned in England as it waxed on the Continent, Other parts 
of this bundle are comparative mythology and the study of religions. What they 
have in common is enthusiasin for India, specifically for knowledge of Sanskrit 
and India’s ancient past. The European enthusiasm for India was promoted by a 
new kind of Orientalism, similar to the Bible based Orientalist study of Hebrew; 
Arabic and Persian but now redirected towards India and Sanskrit. The New 
Orientalism was developed in British Indian Calcutta whose literary product, the 
Asiatic Researches produced by the Asiatic Society, was consumed in Europe. 
The mediating element for the various parts of this ndomania was the study of 
Sanskrit. Indomania flourished in England in the early years of the East India 
Company rule in Bengal, but ıt was quite deliberately opposed by-an eventually 
triumphant British Indophobia, associated with Evangelical and Utilitarian forces 
in the early nineteenth century, and contributing to the formation of an ideology 
of the civilising mission of British rule over Indians. So successful were the forces 
of Indophobia in Britain that the English came to think of enthusiasm for India in 
all its forms, including comparative philology, as a peculiarity of Continental 
Europeans, especially—but not only—the Germans, forgetting that they had 
been its inventors.’ i - 


t Aarsleff, Study of Language, Ch. 5. 
’ See Thomas R. Trautmann, Aryans and British India, Berkeley and New Delhi, 1997, 
Ch. 4. - 
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It is no accident that India was the site of a breakthrough moment in the study 
of language, for India had a tradition of language study that was far in advance of 
that of Europe; and had reached an astonishing state of sophistication very early 
on. By the fourth century B.c-E., approximately, Panini had carried out the project 
of rendering the universe of Sanskrit words as a list of roots (dhdtus) and a set of 
transformational rules (s&tras) of such elegance and compression that they seem 
to be a kind of computer software avant la lettre; and this grammar (vydkarana) 
presupposed an already highly advanced analysis of Sanskrit phonology (prati- 
§akhya). Hindu, Buddhist and Jain scholars continued the long Indian conver- 
sation about grammar and phonology down to the colonial period. Second-order 
rules of transformation were devised to explain the anciént languages descended 
from Sanskrit, called Prakrits, and modern languages such.as Telugu were given 
grammars along the same lines. Meanwhile, in the Tamil country of the southern 
tip of India, a related but distinct tradition of Tamil grammar and phonology 
developed. It is not by chance that the Indo-European conception came about in 
India, and Sanskrit did not just play the role of data for European theorising; in 
important ways, colonial rule brought about a conversation between Indian and 
European traditions of studying language, and the new philology i is in parta an 
emergent phenomenon of that conjuncture. 

These Indian contributions to modern linguistics are not entirely unknown, 
but they tend to be elided, somehow, by the ways in which that history is for- 
mulated into a narrative. I wish to explore ways of getting beyond the narratives 
of British impact on Inäia, and, correlatively, Indian impacts, at the marġin, on 
European thought. There were actual conversations between concrete individual 
representatives of quite different traditions of language study in colonial India 
that, I claim, were highly fruitful for the construction of modern ideas of language 
structure and history. 

The European forgetting of India to which I refer (I borrow the phrase from 
Roger-Pol Droit’s L’Oubli de l'Inde)? began with the British, and coincided 
with the steps by which Indophobia became hegemonic in Britain. Nevertheless, 
it is a truth lost to the British themselves, that colonial India had been connected 
with a wider range of enduring contributions to language history and linguistic 
ethnology; riot limited to the work of Jones and his circle in early colonial Calcutta. 
In addition to the Indo-European conception, British scholars in the employ of the 
East India Company were involved in the discovery of the the Malayo-Polynesian 
language family, the Dravidian language family, and the Indian origin of the 
Gypsy or Romani language. Jones was joined in these discoveries with others 
who are rarely heard of: William Marsden, John Leyden and Francis Whyte Ellis. 
Marsden, who wrote youthful articles establishing the Malayo-Polynesian family"! 


-© Roger-Pol Droit, L’Oubli-de l'Inde, Paris, 1989. 

u Wiliam Marsden, ‘Remarks on the Sumatran Languages, by Mr Marsden, in a Letter to 
Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. President of the Royal Society’, Arckaeologia: Or, Miscellaneous 
Tracts Relating to Antiquity (henceforth Archaeologia), No. 7, 1782, pp.'154-58 es on 22 
February 1781). 
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and identifying Romani with Hindi!? (Jones also noted Sanskrit cognates of 
Romani),".complained that Jones’ celebrity eclipsed his achievements in this 
respect, and.that they were more appreciated on the Continent than in England.“ 
Indeed, he is largely remembered in England as a numismatist and historian 
rather than a philologist.!° Leyden and Ellis both died before they realised their 
scholarly potential; Leyden had explored languages of Indo-China and India," 
and Ellis published, in 1816, a fine proof of the Dravidian language family, that 
is, a proof that the languages of south India are historically related to one another, 
but are not descended from Sanskrit in spite of an abundance of Sanskrit loan- 
words." The discoveries ofthese British scholars still endure, some two centuries 
hence. It is a hidden history that deserves to be uncovered. 

The underlying project of this article, then, is to extend the place of colonial 
India in the-explanation of language study in Europe,.and to bring the Indians 
into the.discussion of language study in British India itself. The case I examine in 
this article is a fascinating fragment of that hidden history, concerning the imagin- 
ing of what would *be-the perfect: Telugu-English dictionary, in the course of 
which the-authority of Dr Johnson and that of the pandits is invoked alongside 
each other. The principal figure in this story is the aforementioned F.W. Ellis, and 
the circle of scholars, Indian and English, devoted to language study and language 
teaching that formed around him in-colonial Madras during the second decade of 
the. nineteenth century. Ellis was Collector of Madras district, that is, the all- 
purpose administrator responsible-for land revenue and other matters of the con- 
siderable rural hinterland of Madras. city, seat of the colonial government of 
Madras Presidency, embracing the greater part of south India which had recently 
fallen to the British. He was an excellent-scholar of Sanskrit, Tamil, Telugu and 
other south Indian languages, and had been well educated in Latin; Greek and 
some of the modern European languages before being sent to India. He devised a 
plan for the creation of the College of Fort St George in Madras, to teach the south 
Indian languages to arriving British civil service recruits (after two years study.at 
the East India College in England) and chaired the Board of Supervision of the 
College from its inception in 1812 until his untimely death in 1819. He.was also 
instrumental in the formation of the Madras Literary Society, also in 1812. 

The formation of the College was one of several attempts to promote knowledge 
of Indian languages undertaken by the Madras Government, and the effect, under 


"2 William Marsden, -‘Observations-on the Language of the People Commonly Called 
Gypsies, in a Letter to Sir Joseph-Banks, Bart F.R.S. (from Mr Marsden, F.R.S.)’, Archaeologia, 
No 7, 1785, pp. 383-86 

n Jones, ‘On the Hindus’. 

4 William Marsden, Miscellaneous Works of William Marsden, FR-S., London, 1834, p. 1. 

5 Dictionary of National Biography, S V. Marsden. 
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Ellis’ direction, was to mass in one place a group of pandits teaching Sanskrit and 
the modern languages of the south, and a group of English servants of the East 
India Company who, because they had acquired proficiency in those languages, 
were put on the Board of Supervision. From the outset the College not only 
taught those languages but published, through the College Press, books-for the 
assistance of the students. They include, according to an advertisement,” Tamil- 
Latin grammars and a dictionary, and a Tamil dictionary, by the eighteenth century 
Italian missionary, Constantius Beschi; Tamil works including a grammar (Tamij- 
curukkavilakkam) by Sidambala Vadiyar, a master of the College; Campbell’s 
Telugu grammar’? and Telugu dictionaries by Campbell” (the one under discussion 
here) and Mamadi Venkayya (discussed below); and a grammar and vocabulary 
of Kannada by John McKerrell. Other publications followed. 

The massing of linguistic scholarship, Indian and European, at the College 
under the leadership of Ellis formed, for a brief moment, a distinctive Madras 
school of Orientalism. This intellectual and institutional formation was created 
on the model of the earlier school of Orientalism which had been put together at 
Calcutta by Sir William Jones and led by Colebrooke and Prinsep thereafter. For 
some time I have been studying the Madras school, which asserted its authority 
over knowledge of south Indian languages, religion, law and history, as against 
what it saw as the shortcomings and erroneous ideas about the south emanating 
from Calcutta.”! 

Language was the central issue of the constellution of subjects to which the 
Madras school addressed its efforts, and 1t was central to the mission of the College 
which was its central site. The massing of British and Indian scholars at the 
College had the effect of bringing the two traditions of language study into con- 
versation with one another; and-under the leadership of Ellis it achieved its finest 
fruit in the form of the Dravidian proof. This was published by Ellis as a note to 
the introduction in Campbell’s Telugu grammar.” The Indian tradition of grammar 
and phonological analysis had rendered the Indian languages remarkably trans- 
parent to inquiries directed toward historical relationships. Lists of roots (dhdtu- 
malas) compiled by the pandits of the College for the instruction of their English 


4 Advertisernent published by the College of Fort St George, ın the British Library, London, 
Onental and India Office Collections, Eur.D 29. 

1° Alexander Duncan Campbell, Grammar of the Teloogoo Language, Commonly Termed 
the Gentoo, Peculiar to the Hindoos Inhabiting the North Eastern Provinces of the Indian 
Peninsula, Madras, 1816. X 

® Alexander Duncan Campbell, A Dictionary of the Teloogoo Language, Commonly Termed 
the Gentoo, Peculiar to the Hindoos of the North Eastern Provinces of the Indian Peninsula, 
Madras, 1821. : 

2! Trautmann, Aryans and British India, Ch 5; idem, ‘Hullabaloo about -Telugu’, South 
Asia Research, Vol. 19 (1), 1999, pp. 53-70; idem, ‘Inventing the History of South India’ in 
Daud Ali, ed. Invoking the past: The Uses of History in South Asia, Delhi, 1999, pp. 36-54, 
and idem, ‘Kinship, Language, and the Construction of South India’ in Kenneth R. Hall, ed., 
Structure and Society tn Early South India: Essays in Honour of Noboru Karashuma, Delhi, 
2001, pp. 181-97. : 
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students needed only to be juxtaposed in parallel columns to show that the. vo- 
cabularies of Tamil, Telugu and Kannada were cognate to one another, and that 
their roots were not to be found in Sanskrit; while the Indian tradition of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit grammar-making had refined the identification of Sanskrit words in 
south Indian languages, whether directly borrowed or transformed over time, and 
their distinction from ‘country’ words native to those languages. Ellis correctly 
identified as members what has since come to be called the Dravidian family of 
seven languages: Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, Malayalam, Kodagu, Tulu and Rajshahi 
or Malto. 

In addition to the publications of the College of. Fort St George, there is a rich 
vein of sources on language study in the colonial archive proper; that is, the offi- 
cial record of the colonial government deposited in the Madras Archives (now 
the Tamil Nadu State Archives), along with copies sent to London, now residing 
in the Oriental and India Office Collections of the British Library. In that improb- 
able record I-found learned discussions of the nature of the languages of India, 
contained in the reports of the College, and-various projects for writing grammars 
and dictionaries of south Indian languages submitted to the Madras Government 
for subvention. I examine one such proposal here, the proposal of A.D. Campbell 
to write a Telugu-English dictionary, for which he submitted a ‘specimen’, con- 
sisting of a draft of entries for the letter ‘A’ (the first letter of the Telugu alphabet 
as well as the English). 

The Government of Madras routinely referred proposals of this sort to a 
committee of experts for a formal report on the merits of the sample, and this one 
was sent to the Board of Supervision of the College, whose members duly signed 
the report (Edward C. Greenway, W. Oliver, R. Clarke, J. McKerrel and H. Viveash). 
The signatories of government reports are not necessarily the authors, and in this 
case the report itself states that the body of the report was drafted by Ellis. It was 
among the last things he wrote, while on a tour which led to his death in March of 
1819 (the report is dated 28 June). The writing of the report bears every mark of 
Ellis’ personal style and way of thinking, and it probably was little changed from 
his draft. Unnamed in the report are the pandits of the College with whom Ellis, 
Campbell and other British Orientalists interacted over the languages of south 
India, and over the nature of language.itself. In a sense the author of the report is 
the collectivity of the Madras school of Orientalism. 

I summarise the report below. It contains a number of highly i interesting features. 
It shows very clearly the emergent, hybrid character of the British—Indian 
philology. It exhibits the distinctive thinking of the Madras school of Orientalism. 
It also shows that Ellis, who was an admirer of Sir William Jones and a practitioner 
of the new Orientalism, was also partial to Horne Tooke’s etymological writings, 
a combination of tendencies somewhat at odds with what Aarsleff’s study might 
lead one to predict. What follows is a paraphrase of the report Ellis wrote on 
Campbell’s proposal. l 
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The Report on Campbell’s Telugu-English Dictionary” 
Orthography (Report Paragraphs 9-10) 


English being derived from many sources, the report says, its orthography was 
‘long vague and uncertain’ ‘until it was fixed ‘by reference to etymological 
propriety, or established usage’. In Indian languages, by contrast, words are for 
the most part clearly derived from known roots, and this etymological trans- 
parency makes for a settled orthography. Such variant orthography as exists 
should be indicated in a Telugu-English dictionary under the primary word, 
which would be the radical verb or root, if such exists in Telugu, or, where it does 
not, under the nearest derivative. Examples of vulgar orthography are not given 
in the sample, but might usefully be included in the dictionary, for example, the 
omission of the half nasal in masculine terminations, omission of final u, 
substitution of yi for i, and so forth. An example of dialectic orthography would 
be kampu, ‘a strong scent’, which in different parts of the Telugu-speaking region 
is written and pronounced gampu, kambu, gambu, kappu, gappu, gabbu. 


Pronunciation (Paragraph 11) 


The report is surprisingly brief on the eminent virtues of the scripts of India, 
which rest on a highly sophisticated and very ancient tradition of phonological 
analysis; it only says that every letter has its distinct sound with little variation, 
and the quantity is always marked by separate symbols for long and short vowels. 
This fixity, it goes on to argue, produces ‘an orthographical contest between - 
etymology and pronunciation’, but vulgar and dialectic pronunciation generally 
vary as the orthography. There are exceptions to this concord of orthography and 
pronunciation; for example, words written vela, nela are pronounced vyila, nydla. 


Etymology (Paragraphs 12-21) 


Telugu, the report says, is a mixed language—exactly as B. Sankarayya had 
argued some years before in a similar report on the Telugu grammar of William 
Brown. Indeed the whole discussion is informed by an understanding that Telugu 


D The report, dated 28 June, is found in the Tamil Nadu State Archives, Madras (Chennai), 
Public Proceedings for 10 July 1819, with a copy ın the British Library,-Orleantal and India 
Office Collections It has 55 numbered paragraphs. I give paragraph numbers in the citations 
that follow. : v 

™ William Brown, A Grammar of the Gentoo Language; as it is Understood and Spoken, by 
the Gentoo People; Residing North and North-Westward of Mudras. By a Civil Servant under 
the Presidency of Fort St. George, Many Yeurs Resident in the Northern Circars, Madras, 1817. 
The writer is not to be confused with the great C.P. Brown, also a wnter of Telugu-English 
dictionaries, who is no relation. William Brown’s dictionary was refused a subsidy by the 
Madras Government after a negative report by two Madras civilians and a pandit, Sankarayya, 
who was al vanous times shenshtadar (chief of staff) to Ells and Head Englısh Master-at the 
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is a Dravidian language (although the name Dravidian has not been applied; 
rather, the report speaks of ‘the cognate dialects of south India’), not a derivative 
of Sanskrit. As I have mentioned, a proof by Ellis appeared in the introduction to 
Campbell’s Telugu grammar, published by the College a few years before, in 
1816, and the report directly quotes this proof. 

The two parts of the mixture that is Telugu comprise the native Telugu words, 
and the borrowings from Sanskrit. This analytic move—radically separating native 
from borrowed items in the lexicon of a language in-order to determine its historical 
relations with other languages—is absolutely fundamental to the new philology. - 
The analysis has only to appropnate the work performed by the pandits long 
before. Thus the Indian grammarians divide Telugu proper into: (/) atsa or pure 
Telugu, the words of which are fixed by classical wnters, chiefly the poets; (2) 
desyamu (Skt de$ya), the current language of the region of Telugu speech, defined 
as TrilingadeSa and its two provinces, Andhra and Kalinga, and including words 
not attested in the classics; (3) anyadesyamu (Skt anyadesya, lit. ‘other country’ 
words), words. which are of the same origin but are either no longer spoken in the 
TrilitgadeSa or have been borrowed from other Dravidian languages after the 
Telugu was fully formed; and (4) gramyamu (Skt grdamya), ‘provincial and vulgar 
terms’, localisms ‘often corrupted by contraction, transposition, or irregular 
Pronunciation of letters’. The anyadesya category is particularly interesting. 
Ordinarily one would suppose the term to mean foreign words generally, that is, 
borrowings from other countries; the circumscription of its meaning to the ‘cognate 
dialects of the Telugu’, that is, the other languages of the Dravidian family, is 
striking. Later in the report we learn that borrowin gs from more distant languages 
such as Persian or English are classed as mleccha or ‘barbarous’. 

Sanskrit borrowings are divided by the Indian grammarians into two classes, 
the tatsamas, which are unchanged except for the addition of a Telugu termination 
(such as the word defyamu from Sansknt deśya), and tadbhavas, which have been 
more or less changed from Sanskrit, many of them coming to Telugu via one of 
the languages, called Prakrit, descended from Sanskrit. 

The conception of Telugu as a mixed language corresponds to clear statements 
of the thirteenth century grammarian Ketana. The idea of Atsa Telugu is a rather 
late formation, of the seventeenth century, the concoction of writers-in the courts 
of Golkonda: ‘pure Telugu poetry’ (atsatelugukdvya) throws out all Sanskrit 
words, on the analogy of a movement for pure Persian, throwing out Arabic bor- 
rowings in that language.” There is a striking convergence of Indian and European 
conceptions of mixed languages in this discussion. I will.return to this matter in 
the concluding section. 


College of Fort St George; Brown rebutted the report with a report favourable to his grammar 
from his pandit at Masulipatam. The controversy is discussed in Trautmann, ‘Hullabaloo 
about Telugu’. 

= I am grateful to Velcheru Narayana Rao for this information. 
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Thus Telugu has been rendered etymologically -transparent not only by the 
script and the phonological analysis that lies behind it, but by the- pandits’ analysis 
of grammar or morphology. The result is a lexicon consisting of two sorts of 
derivatives, Sanskrit and Telugu. With respect to the Sanskrit derivatives Camp- 
bell’s specimen is sufficiently complete, the-report-says, and ıt makes few sug- 
gestions for improvement. It is more critical of Campbell’s treatment of Telugu 
derivatives, especially of compounds, for failing to indicate the roots of the dif- - 
ferent members; for ‘when the root of one of the terms is not found in the Telugu, 
no means exist by which the derivation can be ascertained, unless explained-by 
a Dictionary’.* The critique is developed.by analogy to Johnson. 

Samuel Johnson regarded English as a mixed language largely derived from 
two sources, the Roman and Teutonic, the first consisting of Latin, French and the 
other Romance languages, the second including Saxon, German,.‘and all their 
kindred dialects’.”” These two are analogues for Sanskrit and the Dravidian lan- 
guages in the treatment of the report. Johnson says that where an English word is 
readily deduced from a Saxon dialect-‘I shall not often enquire further, since we 
know not the parent of the Saxon dialect’, but if a Saxon root cannot be found, 
‘the defect may be supplied from kindred languages’ .* 


Our knowledge of the northern literature is so scanty that of words undoubtedly. 
Teutonic the original is not-always to be found in-any ancient language; and I” 
have therefore inserted Dutch or German:substitutes, which I consider not as 
radical, but parallel, not as the parents, but sisters of the English.” 


The report takes the-Atsa Telugu as analogue of the Saxon in this regard. Thus 
where a root exists in the Atsa, it is not necessary for the Telugu lexicographer to 
‘enquire further’. Where an Atsa root cannot be found, following the J obnsonian 
analogy, the defect should be supplied from kindred languages—‘and this is 
particularly necessary with respect to Dictionaries of like languages of southern 
India constructed for the use of the Students in the Collége of Fort St George, for 
as these are all intimately connected with each other, whatever he learns of this 
nature with respect to one, must promote his knowledge of the others’. = 

Two examples are then given, showing very acutely how the explanation of 
Telugu words can only be made complete by reference, in some instances, to 
sister languages of the Dravidian family such as Tamil. The first member of-the 


% Report an Campbell’s Telugu—English Dictionary, paragraph 16. 

Z Samuel Johnson, A Dictlonary of the English Language. In which the Words are Deduced 
from their Originals, and Mlustrated in their Different Significanons by Examples from the Best 
Wnters. To which are Prefixed, a History of the Language, and an English Grammar, 2 Vols, 
London, 1755, Vol. 1, Preface (pages are not numbered). 

2 Samuel Johnson, The Plan of a Dictionary of the English Language; Addressed to the 
Right Honourable Philip Dormer, Earl of Chesterfield; One of His Majesty's Pricipal Secretaries 
of State, London, 1747 (reprint, Menston, 1970), p. 15.. 7 

3 Johnson, Dictionary, Preface (n.p.). 

© Report on Campbell's Telugu-English Dictionary, paragraph 18. 
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compound verb agapadu is aga or agamu, which is not found in Telugu, but is in 
Tamil (akam). Its primary meaning is ‘interior’, secondarily ‘mind’, ‘palm of the 
hand’; compounded with patu, ‘to suffer, to fall’, which is used like the English 
verb to be to form the passive, the primitive meanings are ‘to fall into the hand’, 
‘tobe in the ‘mind’ (usually witten aggapadu), whence, for example, nāku 
agapadutunnadi, ‘it has fallen into my hand, appears to my mind’. The compound 
noun nifti rpu, ‘a deep sigh’, is difficult to trace to its etymons-in Telugu, but 
they are at once apparent in. Tamil: neffu, the oblique of netu ‘long’, and uyirppu 
‘breathing’ from uyirral, ‘to breathe’. Such detail would tend tò improve the 
accuracy of definition and would certainly be desirable in all cases; but the report 
acknowledges that it is scarcely necessary to explain the great body of the lan- 
guage, and the Telugu lexicographer may, with ieepect to native terms, confine 
himself to still stricter bounds than Dr Johnson, ‘as he scarcely ever need go - 
beyond the boundaries of the language, to ascertain, by etymological inference, 
the primitive meaning of all terms belonging to it’.! 


a Definition (Paragraphs 22-39) Ps Ags 


The report signals at the outset that definition is the heart of the matter, and that 
the success or failure of a lexicon must depend upon how well it defines the words 
of a language. This part-of Campbell’s work, it continues, is distinguished as the 
most careful and correctly executed. Nevertheless this section of the report is 
long, complexly argued and intense. The central issue is the etymological arrange- 
ment of definitions, starting with the ‘natural and primitive signification’ and 
proceeding to the more derivative ones, in the Johnsonian plan. Johnson went to 
some lengths in his discussion of the problem of how to arrange in a linear order 
derivatives which were parallel departures ‘from the primitive. But setting that 
aside as an issue of secondary importance the problem on which the report fixes 
is the prior one of determining what the primitive is and putting it first in the 
definition. In its discussion the report becomes post-Johnsonian in its standard, 
regarding Johnson’ s own etymologies as hopelessly inadequate, and his 
dictionary——‘regarded as almost the only dictionary of the English tongue worthy 
of the name’—as suffering from a lack of etymological arrangement. This fault it 
also finds in Campbell’s specimen ef his Telugu—English dictionary. 

The report names its sources of this post-Johnsonian view of etymology. First 
among the recent English grammarians who are paragons of ‘ enquiries into etymol- 
ogy rightly conducted’ is Horne Tooke. Such work, the report opines, leads not to 
vain and unintelligible knowledge, as may appear to the superiicie) reasoner: 


. . but is directly and absolutely necessary for exhibiting both the natural and 


primitive signification of words, and of the various ramifications of that sig- 
nification which time, chance, innate coincidence or fanciful resemblance 


u Ibid., paragraph 20 
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have caused it to cast forth. An accurate knowledge of etymology is indeed the 
chief guide to the Lexicographer in every branch of his labours, but, with re- 
spect to the Definitions of words, it is a qualification without which he cannot 
hope for success.™ : - 


The second named source is Charles Richardson’s Illustrations of English 
Philology,® which is a sustained attack on Johnson’s dictionary, criticising in 
great detail its failure to live up to its own standards. Thus the report testifies to 
the further intensification of the desire in Europe for a scientific etymology, and 
the belief that in Home Tooke a system of etymology that was truly scientific had 
been found at last.* 

Richardson has no difficulty showing the discrepancy between plan and 
performance in Johnson. Thus, in the Plan itself Johnson illustrates with the 
definition of to arrive, ‘to come to any place by water’, derived from French 
arriver, ‘to come on shore’. Johnson, says Richardson, (1) does not perform his 
promise to show, when a word is borrowed from French, the primitive from which 
the French is derived (ad + rive); (2) wrongly conflates “to come on shore’ with ‘to 
come (to any place) by water’; and (3) gives an illustration which does not match 
the definition, ‘to come by water’: ‘At length arriving [i.e. by land] on the banks 
of Nile, wearied with length of days, and worn with toil, she laid her down’. By 
Johnson’s Plan the metaphorical sense was to be carefully distinguished from the 
primitive sense, but in his dictionary he did not follow his own prescription. Thus 
in the dictionary mite is defined as ‘a small insect found in cheese or corn’, but the 
example is of a metaphorical use of the word: ‘virginity breeds mites’; and blanket 
is defined as ‘a woollen cover, soft and loosely woven, spread commonly upon a 
bed, over the linen sheet, for the procurement of warmth’, but thé first example is 
again a metaphorical use of the word: ‘Nor Heaven peep through the blanket of 
the dark, to cry, “Hold, Hold”.’* ; : 

Campbell’s specimen Telugu-English dictionary, says the report, also has this 
‘want of etymological arrangement’ which marred the English dictionary of 
Johnson. The different definitions of a word are all huddled together, and might 
usefully be separated by numbered entries, as'is done by Constantius Beschi in 
his Latin dictionary of the low Tamil. Beschi indéed follows Johnson’s programme 
better than Johnson did, the report seems to imply. Thus the explanation of the 
Sanskrit loanword argam, ‘body’ is ordered by the Johnsonian logic of putting 


“ /bid., paragraph 22. y 

a Charles Richardson, Illustrations of English Philology. London. 1815. 

“ Ellis had both Horne Tooke’s Diversions of Purley and Richardson's /ilwstrations of 
English Philology in his well-furmshed library, an inventory of which 1s found ın the British 
Library, Oriental and India Office Collecuons (Account Sales of the effects of the late F.W. 
Ellis Esq. sold at public auction by B. Dunford by order of John Saw Esq. Adminstrator, July 
3, 1819. pp 114-37). > 

% William Shakespeare. Macbeth, Act I, Scene V. lines 49-50. 
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the primitive first, the derivatives later: corpus, membra corporis, pars.... 
-Campbell’s definition of this word is ‘body; limb or member, a part of any thing’. 
But English limb and member are not interchangable and cannot convey the 
meaning exactly, says the report: Moreover the word in question-does not mean 
the part of anything, but, as Latin pars, what in English would be called a con- 
stituent part, suchas the five members of an almanac, a panchangam. 

-This ‘defect of arrangement and the consequent indistinctness of definition’, 
the report continues, proceed from the same lack of attention to the primitive 
meaning -or etymology for which Johnson was criticised by Richardson; ‘for 
when this is known, the reason of the several meanings of the word given to it in 
the specimen and the Tamil Dictionary will indicate the proper etymological ar- 

. rangement under the several heads of primitives, consequential, metaphorical &c 
significations’.*’ The discussion which follows, then, is critical both of Campbell 
-and of Beschi in their treatment of this term. 
-The report’s discussion of the Sanskrit loanword angam™ continues with a 
- Horne Tooke like etymological analysis, yielding the perfection of a Johnsonian 
etymological arrangement of the definition. In Sanskrit, the report says, the roots 
anka, ank, ang are equivalent, and mean ‘to mark, mark off, distinguish from’, 
whence añgam is ‘that which is marked off, but not divided’. The primary sig- 
nifications given in a dictionary should be (/) a constituent part; (2) one of-an 
aggregate, a member; (3) a limb of the body or a branch of a tree; (4) the body— 
because it is marked off or distinguished from other bodies, as a limb is distin- 
guished from other limbs; and (5) that by which an individual is distinguished, a 
state or condition. ‘In all these significations and in all others.that can be assigned 
to the word, the radical idea, a distinction by mark may be traced and will render 
intelligible the order, of all apparent deviations of meaning, and will consequently 
-tend to fix them with greater certainty in the memory of the student.” It is striking 
that the definition ‘body’-is demoted from the role of primitive and is treated as a 
derivative. in-this etymology. 
` The remainder-of this-lengthy section—which I will skip over—consists in 
showing that, as the primitive sense of all-Sanskrit words often depends on the 
inseparable prepositions (upasargas) affixed to the root, the meanings of these 
words also ought to be explained in all dictionaries in which Sanskrit loanwords 
-occur. The report goes on to praise Johnson's dictionary for giving the technical 
terms of different trades and professions explanations which are drawn from 
specialists, giving explanations real as well as verbal.-It emphasises the advantages 
-to.students of including technical terms in a dictionary of any of the south Indian 
languages, and it might be easily done for Telugu which has commentaries on all 
the principal works of Sanskrit in every branch of learning, in which the explan- 
ations of such terms exist readymade. - 


™ Report on Campbell's Telugu-English Dictionary, paragraph 29. 
Y-Ibid., paragraph 31. 
“ Ibid , paragraphs 29-31. 


» Ibid., paragraph 30 
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Use (Paragraphs 40-43) 


The use of words 1s illustrated by phrases or sentences quoted from authoritative 
writers or made up for the occasion. The different forms of use are regular, 
idiomatic, technical and poetical. While Campbell’s specimen dictionary is 
strongest in respect of definition, examples are given sparingly and are often not 
especially helpful, the report comments. a 
The distribution of words into grammatical categories comes under this head, 
and the report discusses at some length the differences between English and` 
Indian grammar. The Indian grammarians recognise only three classes of words: 
nouns (nama), verbs (kriya) and particles (or indeclinables, avyđya). Thus they 
do not distinguish between what English grammarians call substantives and 
adjectives. This follows the nature of the languages, for though in Sanskrit there 
are words whose terminations vary according to gender and degrees of companson 
and are used adjectivally, they are properly nouns of quality and may always 
function as substantives in agreement with verbs or words used adjectivally or 
adverbially. There is no distinct class of such words in Tamil and Telugu, in 
which all adjectives are the inflected forms of substantives or substantives with 
some qualifying addition similar to the suffixes -full or -less in English. Campbell’s 
specumen dictionary distributes Telugu nouns following the European conception, 
‘and contranly we conceive to the genius of the language’, into substantives and 
adjectives. This is in some respects useful, as in the cases of Sanskrit loanwords 
(tadbhavas) which are always used adjectivally, or the native Telugu (defya) 
words pacca, ‘green’ and cinna, ‘small’ which though naturally substantives are 
only used as adjectives. In other respects, however, it leads to confusion, especially 
where closely related words are classed in opposite ways, such as the Sansknit 
loanword antamu, ‘an end’, listed as a noun substantive while anantamu, ‘endless’, 
is classed as an adjective though it differs only by the addition of the a-privative. 
Other examples of this fault are given. - : st ; s 


Substance (Paragraphs 44—50) 


The report concludes with observations on the substance of a dictionary of Telugu, 
or of any of the dialects of south India, by which is meant the scope or bounds that 
determine the inclusion and exclusion of words: The report considers the question 
in relation to the sources of the language already stated (the native Telugu words, 
divided into atsa, deśya, anyadeSa, grāmya classes, and the-Sansknit loanwords, 
divided into tatsama, tadbhava classes), adding words altogether foreign. All 
words belonging to the first three classes of native Telugu words must be in a 
complete Telugu—English dictionary, though archaisms should be carefully dis- 
tinguished (this had not been done in Campbell’s specimen). Of grämya terms 
(localisms) it is impossible to form a complete collection, and they should be 
only sparingly included. 
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As to Sanskrit loanwords to be included in the dictionary the tatsamas, or pure 
Sanskrit words, would have been desirable as supplying the lack of a Sanskrit- 
English dictionary; but the imminent publication at Calcutta of Colebrooke’s 
Sanskrit-English dictionary (the first volume of which had already appeared),”. 
the report says, will relieve lexicographers of the south Indian languages. of the 
duty of giving much attention to this class of words, at least the ones most 1n- 
frequently used in these languages. The report includes a long quotation from 
Johnson’s Plan on the inclusion of foreign terms of art for the convenience of 

- unlearned readers who ‘much oftener consult their dictionaries for the meaning 
of words, than for their structures or formations’, such as technical terms of law. 
theology or medicine. In his discussion of words of this kind in English Johnson 
distinguishes those ‘which yet continue in the state of Aliens, and have made no 
approaches toward assimilation’, and those naturalised into English, which the 
report takes as an analogy of the two classes of Sanskrit loanwords into Telugu, 
the tatsamas and tadbhavas, respectively. The Telugu lexicographer should be 
generous in including technical terms having to do with Hindu law, the analysis 
of grammar, and terms of science in general; all loanwords having a different 
significance in Telugu; all terms having to do with the ancient or contemporary 
institutions of India; the names of deities and mythological beings; and should 
include a judicious selection of the technical terms of theology, metaphysics and 
logic. 

Finally, of entirely foreign words, which the pandits call mleccha, ‘barbarous’, 
these are chiefly words of Arabic, Persian, and Hindustani or Hindi (‘Hindavi’) 
origin, as well as European words, mainly English. Only those indispensably 
necessary for the instruction of students should be included in the dictionary, 
and these are mainly the technical terms of the cutchery, that is the land revenue 
collector’s office and court, and comprise the vocabulary of the revenue machinery 
that the Telugu has in common with all the languagés of modern India. north and 
south. Examples are amani (Arabic), ‘revenue collected direct by the officers of 
Government’; amina, (Arabic) ‘an officer deputed on any particular duty’: amudu. 
(Arabic) ‘revenue, the collection of revenue’ and such as are used in significations 
unknown to the original language, as agdvu from age, a Prakrit or Hindi corruption 
of Sanskrit agre, ‘before’, meaning ‘an advance of money, earnest’; alupha, ‘pro- 
visions’ in Arabic, meaning ‘various articles of consumption, the produce of a 
district presented to a superior’. All other terms of this description invariably 
supersede a native Telugu or Sanskrit loanword which may be used instead of it, 
and may in any case be looked up in any Hindustani~English dictionary now in 
existence, so they ‘should not be allowed unnecessarily to increase the bulk of a 
Telugu Dictionary’—especially as Indian Civil Service recruits now get a sufficient 
knowledge of Persian and Hindustani at the East India College before they are 
shipped out to India: Campbell's specimen is praised for ıts judicious selection of 
such terms, and William Brown’s A Vocabulary of Gentvo and English (that 1s. of 


“ H.T. Colebrooke. A Grammar of the Sanscrit Language. Vol L. Calcutta, 1805 
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Telugu and English), recently published at Madras, is ridiculed for the absurdities 
of such adoptions as kortu, kortulu, ‘the court, any court of justice’—which, 
however, are very much in use today. ; ‘ 

The report concludes‘! that in criticising Campbell’s projected dictionary it 
has been measured against a very high standard, ‘with one, in fact, which [Johnson] 
the framer of the Plan himself did not fully attain’, and which no busy Indian civil 
servant has the leisure to attain; and that in aiming not at a perfect dictionary, but 
one which, with his Telugu grammar, would furnish a set of textbooks of practical 
utility to students at the College of Fort St George, Campbell had fully achieved 
the goal. 

Campbell’s dictionary was published by the College Press in 1821. 


- Discussion 


Let us now step back from the particulars of the report on Campbell’s projected 
Telugu—English dictionary, and use it to illuminate the larger changes overtaking 
the study of language in Europe, and in particular the emergence of comparative 
philology. Histories of that emergence composed by comparative philologists 
(or historical linguists) themselves narrativise it as a breakthrough from the pre- 
scientific to the truly scientific study of language—as a story, in short, of 
discontinuity or rupture from what went before. But the sense of ‘the scientific’ 
itself had undergone a great deal of change. The identification of science with the 
philosophical, the theoretical, the general and universal, so.strong in the eight- 
eenth century, loosened in the nineteenth, as science became identified with 
bounded, disciplinary, particular sciences directing themselves toward the close 
study of empirical facts and shunning ultimate questions. It is emblematic of that 
shift that Horne Tooke represents his ideas as philosophy of language, while 
Jacob Grimm is embedded in the heroic narrative of comparative philology or 
historical linguistics as engaging scientifically with the empirical facts of lan- 
guage, and not as a philosopher seeking ultimate knowledge. f i 
Aarsleff has been one of the most effective critics of this tendentious auto- 
historicising within linguistics. Examining the study of Anglo-Saxon in Britain 
over the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries he finds considerable continuities 
and an accomplishment that is by no means negligible. But in the end Aarsleff 
shows quite clearly that the study of Anglo-Saxon in England underwent a con- 
siderable shift in the 1830s as the upcoming scholarly generation abandoned the 
etymologies of Horne Tooke, embraced the paradigm of the new philology, 
learnt German, and studied Grimm. There had been a decisive change. Further- 
more, as the conventional account acknowledged, European study of Sanskrit 
had been a catalyst for the emergence of comparative philology, and the newly 
created concept of the Indo-European language family, which knowledge of 
Sanskrit had made possible, was its defining terrain. The enthusiasm of English 


4 Report on Campbell's Telugu-English Dictionary. paragraph 51 
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linguists for Horne Tooke, for all its philosophical interest, was a wrong turning 
that stultified scientific advance: What I try to doin the remaining pages is to ex- 
tend this valuable insight, which seems established beyond dispute, over a larger 
surface. -examine the nature of the shift to the new paradigm under two heads: 
identifying the content of the new paradigm; and formulating ideas about the 
consequences of the meeting of the two traditions of linguistic analysis in Europe 
and in India for testing by further study. 


The New Paradigm 


` What was the nature of the shift to the paradigm of the new philology? At the 
level of content it seems to us that it has to do with etymology, language mixture 
and phonology, which become interlocked in the new philology in a certain 
manner. } 

Etymology is at the heart of comparative philology and its.claim to be a 
science. It is not that etymology is suddenly invented for the first time by the 
“newly conceived science; quite the contrary, systems of etymology abounded in 

eighteenth century Europe and the victory of comparative philology was the 
victory of one system of etymology over many. Where a hundred flowers had 
bloomed, only one survived. The new philology reduced a chaos of individual 
schemes—no one of which prevailed over the others and commanded general 
assent—to a single scientific standard, upheld by a community of experts, against 
which all other etymologies are now considered false or unscientific, or are called 
‘folk etymologies’. The advent of the new philology brought about the 
domestification of wild etymologising, which had been various, idiosyncratic, 
unstandardised and plural, and replaced it with a single variety bearing the 
authority of science. 

It is characteristic of that earlier phase of wild etymology that just about every 
one of its practitioners, while advancing a personal scheme, lampoons the ety- 
mologies of others. Thus in his book one of Horne Tooke’s interlocutors ad- 
monishes him to “Take heed that your derivations be not of the same ridiculous 
cast with theirs who deduced Constantinople from Constantine the noble, 
Breeches from bear-riches’, and the like. Complaints against ‘fanciful etymolo- 
-gies’ are indeed a standard feature of works on etymology, and examples may be 
found in writers such as Johnson and Jones, neither of whom had themselves 
found a reliable method and both of whom were vulnerable to such jibes by 
succeeding writers. Horne Tooke’s scheme seemed to his many admirers to have 
finally ended this etymological war of all against all. It was not, however, Horne 
Tooke but the new philology which, in the end, succeeded. Many true etymologies 
had been thrown up in the period of wild etymologising, but the standard by 
which the true could be sifted from the false was created by the new philology, 


€ Tooke, Diversions of Purley, Vol. 1, p. 128. 
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-not all at once, to be sure, but bit by bit, and with a success not matched by any 
prior scheme. : . 

The period of wild etymology -was notable not only.for its variation and lack 
of an authoritative standard, but for. the enthusiasm with which etymology -was 
pursued. It is striking that the very concept of etymology was much broader in 
Johnson than it is today,-including the derivation of words.from roots as well as 
the derivation of words from words in other languages. Johnson gives the name 
‘Etymology’ for what we would call morphology or declension and conjugation 
in his outline grammar of English in the preface to his dictionary. He defines it 
thus: ‘Etymology teaches the deduction of one word from another, and the various 
modifications by which the sense of the same word is diversified; as horse, horses; 
I love, I loved’. The commitment to pursue English grammar and lexicography 
in a larger sphere, embracing the Germanic and Romance languages, and involving 
an historical conception of the object, is vigorous in Johnson and others of his 
time, preparing the way for the new philology. 

An essential feature of the new philology, which we find clearly expressed in 
Ellis and his circle, is the conceptualisation of a language into two parts, a core 
which is native and borrowings which are secondary. Etymology.then sets to 
work on the native core, delivering genetic relationships with other languages 
which can be figured as a family tree. These practices form an essential part of the 
new paradigm, and are very much in use today. But they have a complex pre- 
history prior to the new paradigm of comparative philology, and are by no means 
invented all of a sudden. They take their logic from the Biblical story of the 
Tower of Babel and the family tree of Noah which were the bases for. linguistic 
ethnology among Christians, Jews and Muslims for millennia prior to the formation 
of comparative philology. The belief that certain languages of today are ‘stock’- 
or ‘original’ languages and others are ‘mixed’, or indeed that all languages consist 
of an ancient core vocabulary plus later mixtures from other languages, is readily 
deduced from the Babel story. That the discrimination of.the one from the other 
is the key to the origin of nations is clearly articulated by Leibniz at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century.“ In colonial Madras these ideas combine with Indian 
conceptions of etymology to identify Sanskrit and -Tamil as original languages, 
and the other Dravidian languages, including Telugu, as mixtures of the two. 
Only gradually.does this conception yield to the notion of a unitary tree of 
languages. In-the second half of the nineteenth century.the notion of a mixed 
language had not only lost its value but was regarded as an obstacle by the New 

-Grammarians: ‘Es gibt kein Mischgesprach’—-there is no such thing as a mixed 
language—was their slogan. : 


4. Johnson, Dictionary, Preface (n.p ). 

“4 Gottfned Wilhelm von Leibniz, ‘Desiderata circa Linguas populorum, ad Dn. Podesta, 
interpretem Caesareum transmissa’, in Joachimis Fridericus Fellerus, ed., Otium Aanoveranum, 
Leipzig, 1718 (reprinted in L. Dutens, ed., G.G. Leibnini opera omnia, Geneva, 1768, Vol. 6, 
Part 2 [Collectanea etymologica], pp. 228-31). I am grateful to Hans Aarsleff for supplying 

-me a-copy of this important text, discussed in his book, From Locke to Saussyre. 
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The final element of the new paradigm is a very much sharpened understanding 
of phonology, contributing to the formulation of the concept of regular sound 
shifts by which later Indo-European languages emerge from their ancestral 
languages. That is of course the achievement identified with Jacob Grimm, often 
called Grimm’s Law.* This refers to the three sets of sounds Grimm identified at 
three historical horizons, typified in his table by Greek (but including Latin and 
Sanskrit, and corresponding to what is now called Proto-Indo-European), Gothic 
and Old High German. The transitions from one stage to the next give two sound 
shifts between-the three periods. It is the law-like regularity of the sound shifts 

-that gives Grimm’s discovery. the claim to be a scientific law. 


Greek pe Beet? est, od the Peis eo eh 
Gothic _ f p b | th t-d I!’ > k g 
Old High German’ b(v) f p | d z t lI g:ch-k 


Grimm’s Law sets the pattern for future work on Indo-European, and a series of 
such ‘laws’ are identified; it sets the pattern for work on all other language families 
as well. Here the new philology could claim to have found aprinciple by which 
to measure all etymologies, and find them sound or faulty. Regular sound shifts 
became the gold standard for the scientific etymology that was to be the universal 
system replacing all others. It disciplines the wild etymologising òf the previous 
era by specifying the conditions under which one sound transforms into another, 
putting an end to the ‘fanciful etymologies’ the previous age complained of but 
could not free itself from. 

In sum: the new paradigm consisted of a programme, exemplified above all by 
Grimm’s historical grammar of Germag, of identifying the core vocabulary of a 
language and carrying out etymological study of that core to bring out the relations 
of the language to its ancestral and sibling languages, under the discipline of 
regular sound shifts discovered to pertain among those languages. Identifying 
sound shifts that were so rigorous as to be ‘without exception’ became the aspiration 
among the New Grammarians as the century continued. The paradigm continues 
through the twentieth century and into the twenty-first century. 


India and Europe 


Campbell's was not the first Telugu dictionary printed by the College Press of 
Fort St George; it had earlier published the dictionary of Mamadi Venkayya, a 
remarkable Komati trader turned pandit of Masulipatnam.“ But of course a Telugu— 


“ Jacob Gnmm, Deutsche Grammatik (1819), in Winfred P Lehmann, tr, A Reader in 
Nineteenth-Century Historical Indo-European Linguistics, Bloomington and London, 1967, 
pp. 48-60. 

“ A second “dictionary of Mamad; Venkayya, Sanskrit—Telugu. said to contain 80.000 
words, was declined by the Government of Madras, on the grounds of the imminent completion 
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Telugu dictionary did not supply the real need of students of the College, learning 
Telugu for the first time. Ellis’ plan for the College Press was that it would promote 
the revival of learning in south India by publishing learned works of natives 
useful to the Indian students (i.¢., teachers in training) of the College, at the same 
time that it would produce primers and dictionaries for the English junior civil 
servants arrived at Madras. : wea 

Dictionary-making was part of the rich Indian tradition of linguistic analysis. 
However that tradition did not lend itself to simple translation into British colonial 
uses. Päņini’s grammar does not lend itself to introductory language teaching; it 
clarifies the details of Sanskrit for those who already know it, and can commit to 
memory the equivalent of computer software commands to be performed by the 
human mind. Moreover the existing dictionaries of Telugu were composed not so 
that Telugu learners could find the meanings of words, but rather so that Telugu 
speakers could determine the acceptability of words for the writing of poetry-. 
Thus the three sixteenth century Telugu dictionaries that preceded that of Mamadi 
Venkayya, the Andhrandmasangrahamu, the Andhrandmagesamu and the 
Sambanighantuvu, consisted of words authorised for poetry and were themselves 
written in verse—as were the great majority of written texts in Telugu. | 

Thus the writing of Telugu-English dictionaries and grammars of Telugu for 
English speakers drew upon the: Indian linguistic analysis in highly mediated 
ways and absorbed it into new, hybrid texts whose form would be familiar to the 
English speaking users—the form, for example, of Johnson's dictionary, rather 
than Mamadi’s.. f - F 

A detail of Campbell’s dictionary and grammar shows that tendency to pull 
towards the familiar English patterns very well. Campbell’s English renderings of 
Indian vowels follow the value of those vowels in English: thus his spellings of 
the words Hindoo, Teloogoo, suttee, pundit. It has, however, become a convention 
of scholarly transliterations of Indian words, begun by Sir William Jones in the - 
very first.article published in the Asiatic Researches," that the vowels are given 


af Colebrooke’s Sanskrit dicuonary, and was first published as recently as 1961. Of his Telugu 
dictionary the College Press brochure (cited above, footnote 18) describes it as: 


A very voluminous and excellent Dictionary of the Teloogoo language, by Mamadi Vencaya, 
a learned Comati inhabitant of Masulipatam. It contains 30,000 to 40,000 words ın 
alphabetical order with short explanations of meaning ın Telugu. It will be of use to 
students with some knowledge of the language and will in some degree supply the want of- 
a Teloogoo and English Dictionary, the compilation of which, if ever undertaken, must be | 
a work of a great labour and time. The work of Mamadi Venkaya is rather deficient in pure 
Teloogoo words, the columns of the Dictionary being filled chiefly by those of Sanscrit 
engin, and the illustration of the meaning of each word is also rather too concise, but the Í 
work is, on the whole, highly valuable, and, tó encourage the composition of similar books 
by learned natives, the copy-right has been purchased by the Government at a liberal price. 
“a Wiliam Jones, ‘A Dissertation on the Orthography of Asiauck Words in Roman Letters’, 
Asiatic Researches, No. 1, 1788, pp. 1-56; repmnted in The Works of William Jones, Vol. 3, pp. 
253-318. g : 
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the values they have in Italian, rather than their values in English, and this scholarly 
transcription has had an effect on-the way in-which Indian words are spelled in 
ordinary, non-scholarly English as well. For this reason many Indian words in 
English have two spellings, the vernacular-English and the learned ones, such as 
Hindoo/Hindu, Teloogoo/Telugu, suttee/sati,- pundit/pandit. Although Ellis al- 
ways uses the spelling 7é/ugu and other learned transliterations, Campbell, who 
was a protégé of Ellis-nevertheless uses the unscholarly spelling Teloogoo in his 
grammar.and dictionary, both title and text, deliberately choosing to follow the 
pronunciation of his students, one supposes. 

It was through the process of forming these hybrid texts, I suggest, that aspects 
of the Indian: linguistic analysis got-folded into the European, and the Etropean 
into the Indian; in complex ways that are largely invisible and that would repay 
close:examination: :I close-with a couple of sketches, one European and. one. 
Indian, in which I.suggest-the effects that. such a programme of study might be 
able to confirm.. 

As to Europe: It is, as I have-already remarked, generally-understood that the 
‘European study of Sanskrit.was. critical to the formation of comparative philology. 

` But this criticality.is mainly thought of in-terms of Sanskrit being data for the- 
comparison of Indo-European languages, the comparative method being somehow 
induced through the sudder-availability of the new. data. I think there is more to 
it. To.learn Sanskrit and other Indian languages is not just the acquisition of data, 
but‘the almost osmotic.absorption-of.aspects of: the Indian linguistic analysis. 
The most. readily transmitted of those aspects is the phonological analysis, 
encoded in the very alphabetical order of the seripts and hence the most accessible . 
and first of lessons. There is a real. qualitative leap in European phonological. 
acuity:in the early nineteenth century, and I suggest that-it is no-accident that:it 
is just-aboutahe time-that Sanskrit instruction-for Europeans, once monopolised - 
by British Indian Galcutta, got transferréd to Europe, largely through the teaching: 
Alexander Hamilton-did in Paris, and-secondarily through the. formation-of-the- 
East India College in which Hamilton became.the holder of the first professorship--- 
of Sanskrit in Europe.“ 

This greater phonolegical.acuity is very-evident-in ‘Grimm; when comparing 
his comparative grammar with the dictionary.of Johnson and the philological 
lucubrations-of Herne Tooke. Something else is evident as well. What all three 
share is an understanding that satisfactory explanation.of one of the languages of 
the Germanic group requires reference to others of the.group. Thus Johnson invokes: 
the various languages-of Northern Europe as sources of explanation-for English - 
words,-and though he rarely goes beyond Anglo-Saxon in his etymologies he at- 
least recognises, in principle, the’larger range of related languages needed for 
etymology. Horne Tooke makes much reference to Anglo-Saxon and Gothic, and- 
some to Dutch, German-and ‘Teutonic’. These seem -but'feeble and amateurish ` 
gestures beside the massive-detail and completeness of Grimm; but they gesture 


“ Trautmann, Aryans and British India, pp 138-42. 
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in the same direction. What sets Grimm apart, among many other things, is his use 
of Sanskrit, together-with Latin and Greek, to establish an earliest level for Indo- 
European, beneath two other levels represented by Gothic and Old High German, 
the three brought into relation by positing two sets of sound shifts. This twofold ` 
sound shift, he rightly claims, ‘has momentous consequences for the history of 
language and the rigor of etymology . . .’.” Thus Grumm explains the Germanic 
languages in relation to the widest horizon made available by knowledge of 
Sanskrit, but also by means of a phonological sophistication that comes with the 
learning of it: Heightened phonological acuity, I believe, is only one of the ways 
in which Indian linguistic analysis got folded into Comparative Philology. 

As to India: the development of printed Telugu dictionaries coincided with 
the growing rush of printed prose, which created a print culture very different 
from the culture of the manuscript. Dictionaries and grammars changed as well. 
Paravastu Chinnayasuri, Telugu Master of the College of Fort St George—slightly 
later than the pericd I am speaking of—composed a ‘children’s grammar’, 
Balavyakaranamu, of Telugu, modelled upon older grammars such as the 
Siddhantakaumudi, but for the writing of prose, creating a high Telugu language 
for prose.” C.P. Brown’s bilingual dictionary,*! oriented more towards vernacular, 
speech and utilitarian writing, is a scholarly and modernising dictionary that 
made important orthographic changes and had a.wide influence on subsequent 
ones. Brown, a student of Campbell at the College of Fort St George (though one. 
who has few.good words for others, including his own teacher) had a large ‘College’ 
of salaried pandits working for him.” Through them, I suggest, as much as through 
the books that- bear his name, European linguistic practices and analytic 
categories entered, in ways that have yet to-be tracked, into the formation of new 
conceptions of: what the ideal Telugu dictionary:should look like. 


” Gnmm, Deutsches Grammatik, in Lehmann, Reader, p. 51. : 

5 Paravastu-Chinnayasuri, Badlav)akaragamu, Madras, 1855. I am indebted to Velcheru 
Narayana Rao for this point, and the reference. 

3! Charles Philip Brown, A Dictionary, Telugu and English, Explaining the Colloquial Style 
used in Business and the Poetical Dialect, with Explanations in English and Telugu, Madras, 
1852. Not to be confused with William Brown (see footnote 24). 

© This is discussed in an excellent new biography of this .mportant and quirky figure: Peter 
L. Schmitthenner, Telugu Resurgence: C.P. Brown and Cultural Consolidation in Nineteenth- 
Century South India, New Delhi, 2001 
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The ana: unpredictable, and often violent traffic between identities in 
colonial and postcolonial India is the focus of Parama Roy's stimulating and 

original book. Mimicry has been commonly recognized as an important colonial 
model of bourgeois/elite subject formation, and Roy examines its place in the 
exchanges between South Asian and British, Hindu and Muslim, female.and 
male, and subaltern and elite actors. In the process she demonstrates that 
questions of originality and impersonation are at the forefront of both the colonial 
and nationalist discqurses of South Asia and are central to the conceptual identity 
of South Asian postcolonial theory itself. 
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Benedict Anderson, in his now classic Imagined Communities, has made famous 
the argument that the nation lives in homogeneous empty time.! In this, he was, 
in fact, following a dominant strand in modern historical thinking that imagines 
the social space of modemity as distributed in homogencous empty time. A Marxist 
could call this the time of capital. Anderson explicitly adopts the formulation 
from Walter Benjamin and uses it to brilliant effect to show the material possibilities 
of large anonymous socialities being formed by the simultaneous experience of 
reading the daily newspaper or following the private lives of popular fictional 
characters. It is the same simultaneity experienced in homogeneous empty time 
that allows us to speak of the reality of such categories of political economy as 
prices, wages, markets, and so ou. Empty homogeneous time is the time of capital. 
Within its domain, capital allows for no resistance to its free movement. When it 
encounters an impediment, it thinks it has encountered another time—something 
out of pre-capital, something that belongs to the pre-modern. Such resistances to 
capital (or to modemity) are, therefore, understood as coming out of humanity’s 
past, something people should have left behind but somehow have not. But by 
imagining capital (or modemity) as an attribute of time itself, this view succeeds 
not only in branding the resistances to it as archaic and backward, but also in 
securing for capital and modernity their ultimate triumph, regardless of what 


Acknowledgements: This article was written 10 2001 when I was Fellow of the Wissen- 
schaftskolleg in Berlin. I have discussed it at meetngs in London, Istanbul and Kolkata. I 
am grateful to all of those who commented on earlier drafts. 


1 Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communities: Reflections on the Origin and Spread of 
Nationalism, London, 1983. 


The Indian Economic and Soctal History Review, 38,4(2001) - 
SAGE New Delhi/Thousand Oaks/London E 
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some people may believe or hope, because after all, as everyone knows, time does 
not stand still. 

In his recent book The Spectre of Comparisons (1998), Anderson has followed 
up his analysis in Imagined Communities by distnguishing between nationalism 
and the politics of ethnicity. He does this by identifying two kinds of seriality 
that are produced by the modern imaginings of community. One 1s the unbound 
seriality of the everyday universals of modern social thought: nations, citizeris, 
revolutionaries, bureaucrats, workers, intellectuals, and so on. The other is the 
bound seriality of governmentality: the finite totals of enumerable classes of 
population produced by the modern census and the modern‘electoral systems. 
Unbound serialities are typically imagined and narrated by means of the classic 
instruments of print capitalism, namely, the newspaper and the novel. They afford 
the opportunity for individuals to imagine themselves as members of larger than 
face-to-face solidarities, of choosing to act on behalf of those solidarities, of 
transcending by an act of political imagination the limits imposed by traditional 
practices. Unbound serialities are potentially liberating. Bound serialities, by 
contrast, can operate only with integers. This implies that for each category of 
classification, any individual can count only as one or zero, never as a fraction, 
which in turn means that all partial or mixed affiliations to a category are ruled 
out. One can only be black or not black, Muslim or not Muslim, tribal or not 
tribal, never only partially or contextually so. Bound serialities, Anderson sug- 
gests, are constricting and perhaps inherently conflictual. They produce the tools 
of ethnic politics. ' 

Anderson uses this distinction between bound and unbound serialities to make 
his argument about the residual goodness of nationalism and the unrelieved 
nastiness of ethnic politics. Clearly, he is keen to preserve what is genuinely 
ethical and noble in the universalist critical thought characteristic of the En- 
lightenment. Faced with the indubitable facts of historical conflict and change, 
the aspiration here is to affirm an ethical universal that does not deny the vari- 
ability of human wants and values, or cast them aside as unworthy or ephemeral, 
but rather encompasses and integrates them as the real historical ground on which 
that ethical universal must be established. Much philosophical blood was spilt in 
the nineteenth century over the question of whether there was an idealist and a 
materialist version of this aspiration and, if so, which was the more truthful. Few 
take those debates seriously any more. But as the sciences and technologies of 
governmentality have spread their tentacles throughout the populated world in 
the twentieth century, the critical philosophical mind has been torn by the ques- 
tion of ethical universalism and cultural relativism. The growing strength of anti- 
colonial nationalist politics in the middle decades of that century contributed 
greatly to the recognition of this problem, even though the very successes of 
nationalism may also have led to the chimenical hope that the cultural conflicts 
were merely the superficial signs of the production of a richer, more universal, 
modernity. Decolonisation, however, was soon followed by the crisis of the third- 
world state, and the culture wars became identified with chauvinism, ethnic hatred 
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and cynically manipulative and corrupt regimes. To all intents and purposes, 
nationalism became incurably contaminated by ethnic politics. 

Benedict Anderson is one of a dwindling group of thinkers who have refused 
to accept this diagnosis. He continues to believe that the politics of nationalism 
and that of ethnicity arise on different sites, grow on different nutriments, travel, 
through different networks, mobilise on different sentiments, and fight for different 
causes. But unlike many in the western academy, he has refused to soothe the 
liberal bad conscience with the balm of multi-culturalism. He has also remained 
an outspoken critic of the hard-headed developmentalist of the ‘realist’ school 
whose recipes for third-world countries flow out of a cynical double standard that 
says ‘ethics for us, economics for them’. Anderson closes The Spectre of Com- 
parisons with an evocative listing of some of the ideals and affective moments of 
nationalism and remarks: 


There is something of value in all this—strange as it may seem ... . Each ina 
different but related way shows why, no matter what crimes a nation’s gov- 
ernment commits and its passing citizenry endorses, My Country is ultimately 
Good. In these straitened millennial times, can such Goodness be profitably 
discarded?? i 


Idealist? I think the question is quite meaningless, especially since we know that 
Anderson, more than anyone else in recent years, has inspired the study of those 
material instruments of literary and cultural production that made possible the 
imagining of modern pòlitical communities in virtually every region of the world. 
Romantic? Perhaps, but then much that is good and noble in modern social 
thinking has been propelled by romantic impulses. Utopian? Yes. And there lies, 
I think, a major theoretical and political problem, which is also the chief source of 
my disagreement with Anderson. 

I believe Anderson, in the tradition of much progressive historicist thinking in 
the twentieth century, sees the politics of universalism as something that belongs 
to the very character of the time in which we now live. It is futile to participate in, 
or sympathise with, or even give credence to efforts to resist its sway. In his recent 
book, Dipesh Chakrabarty has drawn our attention to a remark made by E.P. 
Thompson, a Marxist historian who was justifiably celebrated for his anti- 
reductionist view of historical agency. In a famous essay on time and work- 
discipline in the era of industrial capitalism, Thompson spoke of the inevitability 
of workers everywhere having to shed their pre-capitalist work habits: ‘Without 
time-discipline we could not have the insistent energies of industrial man; and 
whether this discipline comes in the form of Methodism, or of Stalinism, or of 
nationalism, it will come to the developing world.’ Similarly, Benedict Anderson 


2 Benedict Anderson, The Spectre of Comparisons: Nationalism, Southeast Asta, and the 
World, London, 1998, p. 368. 

1 Cited ın Dipesh Chakrabarty, Provincializing Europe: Postcolonial Thought and Historical 
Duference, Princeton, 2000. 
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speaks of ‘the remarkable planetary spread, not merely of natiónalism, but of a 
profoundly standardized conception of politics, in part by reflecting on the 
everyday practices, rooted in industrial matenal civilization, that have displaced 
the cosmos to make way for the world’ .* Such a conception of politics requires an 
understanding Of the world as one, so that a common activity called politics can 
be seen to be going on everywhere. Politics, in this sense, inhabits the empty 
homogeneous time of modernity. 

I disagree. I believe this view of modernity, or indeed of capital, is mistaken 
because ıt is one-sided. It looks at only one dimension of the time-space of 
modern life. People can only imagine themselves in empty homogeneous time; 
they do not live in it. Empty homogeneous time is the utopian time of capital. It 
linearly connects past, present and future, creating the possibility for all of those 
historicist imaginings of identity, nationhood, progress, and so on that Anderson, 
along with others, have made familiar to us. But empty homogeneous time is not 
located anywhere in real space—it is utopian. The real space of modern life 
consists of heterotopia. (My debt to Michel Foucault should be obvious.)° Time 
here is heterogeneous, unevenly dense. Here, even industrial workers do not all 
internalise the work-discipline of capitalism, and more curiously, even when 
they do, they do not do so in the same way. Politics here does not mean the same 
thing to all people. To ignore this is, I believe, to discard the real for the utopian. 

Homi Bhabha, describing the location of the nation in temporality, pointed 
out a few years ago how the narrative of the nation tended to be split into a double 
time: in one, the people were an object of national pedagogy because they were 
always i in the making, in a process of historical progress, not yet fully developed 
to fulfil the nation’s destiny, but in the other, the unity of the people, their per- 
manent identification with the nation, had to be continually signified, repeated 
and performed. Bhabha also showed how Anderson, in borrowing Walter Benja- 
min’s notion of the homogeneous empty timé of the nation’s narrative, entirely 
failed to notice the profound ambivalence that becomes inescapable when one 
tries to tell the story of the fullness of the nation’s life.‘ I will attempt to illustrate 
some of the instances of this ambivalence and argue that they aré an inevitable 
aspect of modem politics itself; to disavow them is either wishful piety or an 
endorsement of the existing structure of dominance within the nation. f 

It is possible to cite many examples from the post-colonial world that suggest 
the presence of a dense and heterogeneous time. In those places, one could show 
industrial capitalists delaying the closing of a business deal because they had not 
yet had word from their respective astrologers, or industrial workers who would 
not touch a new machiné until it had been consecrated with appropriate religious 
rites, or voters who would set fire to themselves to mourn the defeat of their 
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favourite leader, or ministers who openly boast of having secured more jobs for 
people from their own clan and having kept the others out. To call this the co- 
presence of several times—the time of the modern and the times of the pre- 
modern—is only to endorse the utopianism of Western modernity. Much recent 
ethnographic work has established that these ‘other’ times are not mere survivals 
of a pre-modern past: they are new products of the encounter with modemity 
itself. One must therefore call it the heterogeneous time of modernity. And to 
push my polemical point a little further, I will add that the post-colonial world 
outside Western Europe and North America actually constitutes most of the 
populated modern world. 

In this article, I intend to discuss in some detail an example of the continuing 
tension between the utopian dimension of the homogeneous time of capital and 
the real space constituted by the heterogeneous time of governmentality, as well 
as the effects produced by this tension on efforts to narrativise the nation. 


I 


Famous as the foremost political leader in the twentieth century of India’s 
downtrodden Dalit peoples—the former untouchable castes—is B.R. Ambedkar 
(1891-1956). In this role, he has been both celebrated and vilified for having 
strenuously fought for the separate political representation of the Dalits, for 
preferential reservation or affirmative action in their favour in education and 
government employment, and for constructing a distinct cultural identity for 
them, going as far as conversion to-another religion—Buddhism. At the same 
time, Ambedkar is also famous as the principal architect of the Indian Constitution, 
a staunch advocate of the interventionist modernising state and of the legal 
protection of the modern virtues of equal citizenship and secularism. Seldom 
has been the tension between utopian homogeneity and real heterogeneity 
played out more dramatically than in the intellectual and political career of 
B.R. Ambedkar. . 

I do not propose to give here a full intellectual biography of Ambedkar which 
is a task I am not competent to carry out but on which, I believe, the definitive 
work still remains to be done. What I will do instead is focus on certain moments 
in that biography to highlight the contradictions posed for a modern politics by 
the rival demands of universal citizenship on the one hand and the protection of 
particularist rights on the other. My burden will be to show that there is no avail- 
able historical narrative of the nation that can resolve these contradictions. 

Ambedkar was an unalloyed modernist. He believed in science, history, ration- 
ality, secularism and above all in the modern state asthe site for the actualisation 
of human reason. But as an intellectual of the Dalit peoples, he could not but 
confront the question: What is the reason for the unique form of social inequality 
practised within the so-called caste system of India? Being a modernist, he rejected 
all answers that relied on a faith in mythical religion or the sanctity of the 
scriptures. He wanted an answer that would stand the test of science. One such 
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answer commonly given in the early twentieth century was sociological: the 
caste system, it was said, represented the form particular to India of the universal 
principle of the division of labour. Ambedkar submitted this answer to the scrutiny 
of reason and concluded that as a system of division of labour, the caste system 
was utterly irrational, inefficient and a hindrance to the advancement of social 
production and general prosperity. If a rational principle of division of labour 
was desired, the caste system should be the first to go.’ 

Another answer that was both respectable and fashionable in the early twentieth 
century was based on the identification, by the examination of physical features, 
linguistic affinities and kinship patterns, of racial types. Ambedkar took this 
evidence seriously, evaluated it at great length in his books Who Were the Shudras? 

(1946) and The Untouchables (1948), and came to the unambiguous conclusion 
that whatever differences there might be of racial types in India, they were 
distributed regionally and not by caste. That is to say, the upper and lower castes 
in the social hierarchy of any region of India belonged to the same racial type. As 
he once put it in a lecture that was never delivered because the upper-caste organ- 
isers, on reading an advance copy, chose to cancel the conference rather than 
have Ambedkar preside over it: 


To hold that distinctions of Castes are really distinctions of race and to treat 
different Castes as though they were so many different races is a gross perversion 
of facts .... The Brahmin of the Punjab is racially of the same stock as the 
Chamar of the Punjab and the Brahmin of Madras is of the same race as the 
Pariah of Madras. Caste System does not demarcate racial division. Caste 
System is a social division of people of the same race.’ 


Interestingly, Ambedkar was not questioning the scientific claims of anthro- 
pometry or even of eugenics which still enjoyed considerable intellectual prestige. 
His claim was that biological knowledge proved that caste distinctions were not 
based on racial distinctions: 


An immense lot of non-sense is talked about heredity and eugenics in defence 
of the Caste System. Few would object to the Caste System if it was in accord 
with the basic principle of eugenics because few can object to the improvement 
of the race by judicious mating. But one fails to understand how the Caste 
System secures judicious mating.’ 


He then goes on to show that since the rule of endogamy operates on sub-castes, 
each sub-caste, of which there were more than a hundred in any regional caste 
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system, would have to be regarded as a pure racial group, which was absurd. It 
would also- leave unexplained why eugenics should prohibit not only marriage 
with other castes but also dining with other castes.'° In other words, Ambedkar’s 
argument was that the science of race, using the rational methods of science, 
could not provide a rational explanation for the caste system. The claim is im- 
portant because, as Gail Omvedt has pointed out, Ambedkar was here explicitly 
moving away from racial ideas, such as the division between Aryan and Dravidian 
peoples, that had become dominant in the non-Brahmin movements in much of 
western and southern India.'! Ambedkar was rejecting a narrative that was based 
on an original racial split between dominant and oppressed castes. 

Instead, Ambedkar proposed a historical narrative of the origins of untouch- 

- ability. The Shudras, the lowest in the four-fold hierarchy among the Indo-Aryan 
people, were, he argued, originally part of the warrior caste. There was a long feud 
between the Shudra kings and the Brahmins in which the latter ‘were subjected to 
many tyrannies and indignities’. Later, when the Brahmins became politically 
dominant, they satisfied their hatred by imposing ritual degradations on the 
Shudras and relegating them to the same status as the non-Aryan peoples. Thus, 
the hierarchical division of caste was produced not by natural or racial or economic 
reasons but through a political history of conflict? - - : 

But this still does not explain the origin of the untouchable groups who are 
altogether outside the caste hierarchy. To explain this, Ambedkar considers the 
historical stage of the transition from nomadic-pastoral society to that of settled 
cultivation. When different groups among the Indo-Aryan peoples began to form 
settled villages, they were faced with the problem of defending their settlements 
against marauding nomads. They turned to the ‘broken men’—those scattered 
grotips of nomadic tribesmen who had been defeated in battle and separated from 
their original communities.-The arrangement was mutually convenient: the vil- 
lagers needed people to protect them, the broken men needed a means of liveli- 
hood. The latter were invited to live outside the village boundaries and guard the 
village; in return, they were assured of sustenance. But, of course, they lived their 
own lives in their own ways, outside the social and moral order of the settled 
village communities. They were separate, but not in any way degraded. That 
happened much later, when the Brahmins, in their historic struggle against 
Buddhism, resolved to adopt vegetarianism, and especially the avoidance of 
beef-cating, as the most potent and morally superior sign of purity. Ambedkar 
marshalled all sorts, of evidence to claim that this could not have happened 
before the fourth century a.D. The broken men, however, were too poor to forsake 
the consumption of dead cows, not only for the meat but also for the numerous 
other uses of the skins and bones in which knowledge, as former pastoralists, they 
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were highly proficient. Even now, argued Ambedkar, they lived outside the village, 
ate beef, dealt in hides and leather, made things out of cowskins, but of course 
were treated as untouchables by caste Hindus. But untouchability did not go 
back to times immiernorial; it.had a definite history that could be scientifically 
established to be no longer than about 1,500 years." 
` It is not necessary for us here to judge the plausibility of Ambedkar’s theory of 
the origin of untouchability, except to say that at least as far as the rise of vegetar- 
ianism as a sign of Brahminical purity is concerned, the French sociologist Louis 
Dumont, a leading moder theorist of the caste system and no subscriber to the 
Ambedkarist ideology, has connected it explicitly to the reaction to Buddhism." 
What is more interesting for our purposes is the narrative structure suggested by 
Ambedkar’s historical theory of caste. There was, in the beginning, a state of 
equality between the Brahmins,.the Shudras and the untouchables. The Shudras 
belonged to the warrior caste and the untouchables were nomadic tribesmen. 
This equality, moreover, was not in some mythological state of nature but at a 
definite historical moment in which all Indo-Aryan tribes were nomadic pastoral- 
ists. Then camé the stage of settled agriculture and the reaction, in the form of 
Buddhism; to the sacrificial religion of the Vedic tribes. This was followed by the 
conflict between the Brahmins and the Buddhists, leading to the political defeat 
of Buddhism, the degradation of the Shudras and the relegation of the beef- 
eating ‘broken men’ into untouchability. The modern struggle for the-abolition 
of caste was thus a quest for a return to that primary equality that was the original 
historical condition of the nation. The utopian search for homogeneity is thus 
made historical. It is, as we know, a familiar historicist narrative of modern nation- 
To show how this narrative is disrupted by thé heterogeneous time of colonial 
governmentality, let me turn-to the fiction of nationalism. 


W 


One of the greatest modernist novels about Indian nationalism is Dhorai-charit- 
manas (1949-51) by the Bengali writer Satinath:Bhaduri (1906—65). The novel 
is deliberately constructed to fit the form of the-Ramcharitmanas, the retelling in 
Hindi by the sixteenth century saint-poet Tulsidas (1532-1623) of the epic story 
of Rama, the mythical. king who, through his exemplary life and conduct, is 
Supposed to have created the most perfect kingdom on earth. Tulsidas’ Ramayana 
is perhaps the most widely known literary work in the vast Hindi-speaking regions 
of India, providing an everyday language of moral discourse that cut across caste, 
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class and sectarian divides. It is also said to have been the most powerful vehicle 
for the generalisation of Brahminical cultural values in northern India. The 
distinctness of Satinath Bhaduri’s modemist retelling of the epic is that its hero, 
Dhorai, is from one of the backward castes. 

Dhorai is a Tatma from northern Bihar (the district is Pumea, but Satinath gives 
it the fictional name Jirania). It is not an agriculturist group, specialising instead 
in the thatching of roofs and the digging of wells. When Dhorai was a child, his 
father died, and when his mother wanted to remarry, she left him in the charge of 
Bauka Bawa, the village holy man. Dhorai grew up going from door to door, 
accompanying the sadhu with his begging bowl, singing songs, mostly about the 
legendary king Rama and his perfect kingdom. -The mental world of Dhorai is 
steeped in mythic time. He never goes to school but knows that those who can 
read the Ramayana are men of great merit and social authority. His elders—those 
around him—know of the government, of course, and know of the courts and the 
police, and some in the neighbourhood who worked in the gardens and kitchens 

of the officials could even tell you when the district magistrate was displeased 
with the chairman of the district board or when the new kitchenmaid was spending 
a little too much time in the evenings in the police officer’s bungalow. But their 
general strategy of survival, perfected over generations of experience, is to stay 
away from entanglements with government and its procedures. Once, following a 
feud, the residents of the neighbouring hamlet of Dhangars set fire to Bauka 
Bawa’s hut. The police come to investigate and Dhorai, the sole eyewitness, is 
asked to describe what he had seen. As he is about to speak, he notices Bauka 
Bawa’s eyes. ‘Don’t talk’, the Bawa seems to say. ‘This is the police, they’ll go 
away in an hour. The Dhangars are our neighbours, we’ ll have to live with them.’ 
Dhorai understands and tells the police that he had seen nothing and did not 
know who had set fire to their house. 

_ One day, Dhorai—along with others in the village—hears of Ganhi Bawa who, 
it was said, was a bigger holy man than their own Bauka Bawa or indeed any 
Bawa they had known, because he was almost as big as Lord Rama himself. Ganhi 
Bawa, they heard, ate neither meat nor fish, had never married and roamed around 
completely naked. Even the Bengali schoolmaster, the most learned man in the 
area, had become Ganhi Bawa’s follower. Soon there is a sensation in the village 
when it is found that an image of Ganhi Bawa had appeared on a pumpkin. With 
great festivity, the miraculous. pumpkin is installed in the village temple and 
offerings are made to the greatest holy. man in the country. Ganhi Bawa, the 
Tatmas agreed, was a great soul indeed because even the Muslims promised to - 
stop eating meat and onions, and the village shaman, whom no one had ever seen 
sober, vowed henceforth to drink only the lightest toddy and to stay away 
completely from hemp and opium. Some time later, a few villagers went all the 
way to-the district town to see Ganhi Bawa himself, and came back with their 
enthusiasm somewhat deflated. The huge crowds had prevented them from seeing 
the great man from close but what they had seen was incongruous. Ganhi Bawa, 
they reported, like the fancy lawyers and teachers in town, wore spectacles! Who 
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had ever seen a holy man wear spectaclés? One or two even whispered if the man 
might not, after-all, be a fake. i i 

Satinath Bhaduri’s intricately crafted account of Dhorai’s upbringing among 
the Tatmas in the early decades of the twentieth century could be easily read as a 
faithful ethnography of colonial governance and the nationalist movement in 
northern India. We know, for instance, from Shahid Amin’s studies how the stature 
and authority of Mahatma Gandhi was'constructed among India’s peasantry 
through stories of his miraculous powers and rumours about the fate of his followers 
and detractors, or how the Congress programme and the objectives of-the move- 
ment were themselves transmitted in the countryside in the language of myth and 
popular religion.'* If Gandhi and the movements he led in the 1920s and 1930s 
were a set of common events that connected the lives of millions of people in 
both the cities and the villages of India, they did not constitute a common ex- 
perience. Rather, even as they participated in what historians describe as the same 
great events, their own understandings of those events were narrated in very 
different languages and inhabited very different life-worlds. The nation, even if it 
was being constituted through such events, existed only in heterogeneous time. 

Of course, it might be objected that the nation is indeed an abstraction, that it 
is, to use the phrase that Benedict Anderson has made famous, only an ‘imagined 
community’ and that, therefore, this ideal and empty construct, floating as it were 
in homogeneous time, can be given a varied content by diverse groups of people, 
all of whom, remaining different in their concrete locations, can nevertheless 
become elements in the unbound seriality of national citizens. Without doubt, 
this is the dream of all nationalists. Satinath Bhaduri, who was himself a leading 
functionary in the Congress organisation in Purnea district, shared the dream. He 
was acutely aware of the narrowness and particularism of the everyday lives of his 
characters. They were yet to become national citizens. But he was hopeful of 
change. He saw that even the lowly Tatmas and Dhangars were stirring. His hero 
Dhorai leads the Tatmas into defying the local Brahmins and wearing the sacred 
thread themselves—in a process, occurring all over India at this time, that the 
sociologist M.N. Srinivas describes as Sanskritisation, but which the historian 
David Hardiman has shown to be marked by a bitterly contested and often violent 
struggle over elite domination and subaltern resistance.” The intricate caste and 
communal grid of governmental classifications is never absent from Satinath’s 
narrative, But in a deliberate allusion to the life-story of the legendary Prince 
Rama, Satinath throws his hero Dhorai into a cruel conspiracy hatched against 
him by his kinsmen. He suspects his wife of having a liaison with a Christian man 
from the Dhangar hamlet. He leaves the village, goes into exile and resumes his 
life in another village, among other communities. Dhorai is uprooted from the 
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narrowness of his home and thrown into the world. The new metalled roadway, 
along whith motorcars and trucks now whizz past ponderous bullock-carts, opens 
up his imagination. ‘Where does this road begin? Where does it end? [Dhorai] 
doesn’t know. Perhaps no one knows. Some of the carts are loaded with maize, 
others bring plaintiffs to the district court, still others carry patients to the hospital. 
“In his mind, Dhorai sees shadows that suggest to him something of the vastness of 
the country.’'* The nation is coming into shape. Satinath sends off his hero into 
an epic journey towards the promised goal, not of kingdom because this is no 
longer the mythical age of Rama, but of citizenship. 


IV 


Ambedkar’s dream of equal citizenship also had to contend with the fact of 
governmental classifications. As early as 1920, he had posed the problem of 
representation faced by untouchables in India: “The right of representation and 
the right to hold office under the state are the.two most important rights that make 
up.citizenship. But the untouchability of the untouchables puts these rights far 
beyond their reach. ... They [the untouchables] can be represented by the untouch- 
ables alone.’ The general representation of all citizens would not serve the special 
requirements of the untouchables, because given the prejudices and entrenched 
practices among the dominant castes, there was no reason to expect that the latter 
would use the law to emancipate the untouchables. ‘[A] legislature composed of 
high caste men will-not pass a law removing untouchability, sanctioning inter- 
marriages, removing the ban on the use of public streets, public temples, public 
schools . . . . This is not because they cannot, but chiefly because they will not’ !° 

But there were several ways in which the special needs of representation of the 
untouchables could be secured, and many of these had been tried out ın colonial 
India. One was the protection by colonial officials of the interests of the lower 
castes against the politically dominant upper castes or the nomination by the 
colonial government of distinguished men from the untouchable groups to serve 
as their representatives. Another way was to reserve a certain number of seats in 
the legislature only for candidates from the lower castes. Yet another was to have 
separate electorates of lower-caste voters who could elect their own representatives. 
In the immensely complicated world of late-colonial constitutional politics in 
India, all of these methods, with innumerable variations, were debated and tried 
out. Besides, caste was not the only contentious issue of ethnic representation; 
the.even more divisive issue of religious minorities became inextricably tied up 
with the politics of citizenship in late-colonial India. 

Ambedkar clearly ruled out one of these methods of special representation— 
protection by the colonial regime. In 1930, when the Congress declared independ- 
ence or Swaraj as its political goal, Ambedkar declared at a conference of the 


depressed classes; 
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. the bureaucratic form of Government in India should be replaced bya 
Goverment which will be a Government of the people, by the people and for 
the people . . . . We feel that nobody can remove our grievances as well as we 
can, and we cannot remove them unless we get political power in our own 
hands. No share of this political power can evidently come to us so long as the 
British government remains as it is. It is only in a Swaraj constitution that we 
stand any chance of getting the political power in our own hands, without 
which we cannot bring salvation to our people... . We know that political 
power is passing from the British into the hands of those who wield such tre- 
mendous economic, social and religious sway over our existence. We are willing 
that it may happen, though the idea of Swaraj recalls to the mind of many the 
DEER: oppressions and injustices partieco upon us in the past . 


The diteinnia is posed here clearly. The A government, for all its homilies 
about the need to uplift those oppressed by the religious tyranny of traditional 
Hinduism, could only look after the untouchables as its subjects. It could never 
give them citizenship. Only under an independent national constitution was 
citizenship conceivable for the untouchables. Yet, if independence meant the 
rule of the upper castes, how could the untouchables expect equal citizenship 
and the end of the social tyranny from which they had suffered for centuries? 
Ambedkar’s position was clear: the untouchables must support national independ- 
ence, in the full knowledge that it would lead to the political dominance of the 
upper castes, but they must press on with the struggle for equality within the 
framework of the new constitution. 

In 1932, the method of achieving equal citizenship for the untouchables became 
the issue in a drarnatic stand-off between Ambedkar and Gandhi. In the course of 
negotiations between the British government and Indian political leaders on 
constitutional reforms, Ambedkar, representing the so-called depressed classes, 
had argued that they must be allowed to constitute a separate electorate and elect 
their own representatives to the central and provincial legislatures. The Congress, 
which had by this time conceded a similar demand for separate electorates for the 
Muslims, refused to accept that the untouchables were a community separate 
from the Hindus and was prepared instead to have reserved seats for them to be 
elected by the general electorate. Ambedkar clarified that he would be prepared 
to accept this formula if there was any hope that the British would grant universal 
adult'suffrage to all Indians. But since the suffrage was severely limited by property 
and education qualifications, the depressed castes, dispersed as a thin minority 
within the general population and, unlike the Muslim minority, lacking any sig- 
nificant territorial concentrations, were unlikely to have any influence at all over 
the elections. The only way to ensure that the legislature contained at least some 
who were the true representatives of the untouchables was to ‘allow them to be 
elected by a separate electorate of the depressed classes. 
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Gandhi reacted fiercely to Ambedkar’s suggestion that upper-caste Congress 
leaders could never properly represent thé untouchables, calling it ‘the unkindest 
cut of all’. Indulging in a rather un-mahatma-like boasting, he declared: ‘I’ claim 
myself in my own person to represent thé vast mass of the Untouchables. Here I 
Speak not merely on behalf of the Congress, but I speak on my own behalf, and I 
claim that I would get, if there was a referendum of the Untouchables, their vote, 
and that I would top the poll.’”' He insisted tbat unlike the question of the religious 
minorities, the issue of unvouchability was a matter nema! to Hinduism and had 
to be resolved within it. 


I do not mind Untouchables, if they so desire, being converted to Islam or 
Christianity. I should tolerate that, but I cannot possibly tolerate what is in 
store for Hinduism if there are two divisions set forth in the villages. Those 

- who speak of the political rights of Untouchables do not know their India, do 
not know how Indian society is today constructed, and therefore I want to say 
with all the emphasis that I can command that if I was the only person to resist 
this thing I would resist it with my life.” i 


True to his word, Gandhi threatened to go on a fast rather than concede the: 
demand for separate electorates for the depressed classes. Put under enormous 
pressure, Ambedkar conceded and, after negotiations, signed with Gandhi what is 
known as the Poona Pact by which the Dalits were given a substantial number of 
reserved seats but within the Hindu electorate.” As it happened, this remained the 
basic form for-the representation of the former untouchable castes in the con- 
stitution of independent India, but-of course, by this time the country had beed 
divided into two sovereign nation-states. 

The problem of national homogeneity and minority citizenship was posed 
and temporarily resolved in India in the early 1930s. But the form of the resolution 
is instructive. It graphically illustrates that ambivalence of the nation as a narrative 
strategy as well as an apparatus of power which, as Homi Bhabha has pointed out, 

‘produces a continual slippage into analogous, even metonymic, categories, like 
the people, minorities, or ‘cultural difference’ that continually overlap in the act 
of writing the nation’.* Ambedkar, as we have seen, had no quarrel with the idea 
of the homogeneous nation as a pedagogical category—the nation as progress, 
the nation in the process of becoming—except that he would have insisted with 
Gandhi and the other Congress leaders that it was not just the ignorant masses 
that needed training in proper citizenship but the upper-caste elites as well who 
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had still not accepted that democratic equality was incompatible with caste in- 
equality. But Ambedkar refused to join Gandhi in performing that homogeneity 
in constitutional negotiations over citizenship. The untouchables, he insisted, 
-were a minority within the nation and needed special representation in the political 
body. On the other hand, Gandhi and the Congress, while asserting that the na- 
tion was one and indivisible, had already conceded that the Muslims were a 
minority within the nation. The untouchables? They represented a problem internal 
to Hinduism. Imperceptibly, the homogeneity of India slides into the homogeneity 
of the Hindus. The removal of untouchability remains a pedagogical task, to be 
accomplished by social reform, if necessary by law, but caste inequality among 
the Hindus is not to be performed before the British rulers or the Muslim minority. 
Homogeneity breaks down on one plane, only to be reasserted on another. Hetero- 
geneity, unstoppable at one point, is forcibly suppressed at another. 

In the meantime, our fictional hero Dhorai continues, in the 1930s, to receive 
his education in nationalism. Loosened from his moorings, he drifts to another 
village and starts life afresh among the Koeri, a backward caste of sharecroppers 
and labourers. Dhorai begins to learn the realities of peasant life—of Rajput land- 
lords and Koeri adhiars and Santal labourers, of growing paddy and jute and 
tobacco and maize, of moneylenders and traders. In January 1934, Bihar 1s ripped 
apart by the most violent earthquake in its recorded history. Government officers 
come to survey the damage; so do the nationalist volunteers from the Congress. 
For more than a year, the Koeris hear vaguely that they were going to be given 
‘relief’. And then they are told that the survey had found that.the Koeri huts, 
being made of mud walls and thatched roofs, had been repaired easily by the 
Koeris themselves, but the brick houses of the Rajput landlords had suffered 
severe damage. The report had recommended, therefore, that the bulk of the relief 
should be given to the Rajputs. 

_ Thus begins a new chapter in Dhorai’s education—his discovery that the Bengali 
lawyers and Rajput landlords were fast becoming the principal followers of the 
Mahatma. But even as the old exploiters become the new messengers of Swaraj, 
the mystique of the Mahatma remains untarnished. One day, a volunteer arrives 
in the village with letters from the Mahatma. He tells the Koeris that they in tum 
must send a letter each to the Mahatma. No, no, they.do not have to pay for the 
postage stamp. All they have to do is walk up to the officer who would give them 
a letter which they must put in Mahatmaji’s postbox—the white one, remember, 
not the coloured ones. This was called the ‘vote’. The volunteer instructs Dhorai: 
“Your name is Dhorai Koeri, your father is Kirtu Koeri. Remember to say that to 
the officer. Your father 1s Kirtu Koeri.’* Dhorai does as he is told. 


Inside the voting booth, Dhorai-stood with folded hands in front of the white 
box and dropped the letter into it. Praise to Mahatmaji, praise to the Congress 
volunteer, they had given Dhorai the little role of the squirrel in the great task 


3 Bhadun, Dhorai, pp. 222-23. 
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of building the kingdom of Rama. But his heart broke with sorrow—f only he 
could write, he would have written the letter himself to the Mahatma. Just 
imagine, all these people writing letters to the Mahatma, from one end of the 
country to the other, all together, at the same time. Tatmatuli, Jirania, . .-. 
Dhorai, . . . the volunteer, . . . they all wanted the sahne thing. They had all sent 
the same letter to the Mahatma. The government, the officers, the police, the 
landlords, . . . all were against them. They belonged to many different castes, 
and yet they had come so close . . . . They were linked as though by a spider’s 
web; the fibre was so thin that if you tried to grab it, it would break. Indeed, 
you couldn’t always tell if it was there or not. When it swayed gently in the 
breeze, or the morning dewdrops clung to it, or when a sudden ray of the sun 
fell on it, you saw it, and even then only for a moment. This was the land of 
Ramji over which his avatar Mahatmaji was weaving his thin web... . “Hey, 
what are you doing inside the booth?’ The officer’s voice broke his reverie. 
Dhorai came out quickly.” 


The. vote is the great anonymous performance of citizenship, which is why it 
probably did not matter too much that Dhorai’s introduction to this ritual was 
through an act of impersonation. But it only concealed the question of who 
represents whom within the nation. Although the Koeris voted faithfully for the 
Mahatma, they were dismayed to find that the Rajput landlord with whom they 
had fought for years was elected chairman of the district board with support from 
the Congress. Mahatmaji’s men, they heard, were now ministers in the government, 
but when anew road was built, sure enough, it went right past the Rajput houses. 

But Dhorai bought himself a copy of the Ramayana. One day, he promised 
himself, he would learn to read it. The passage to the kingdom of Rama, however, 
was suddenly disrupted when news arrived that the Mahatma had been arrested 
by the British. This was the final struggle, the Mahatma had announced. Every 
true follower of Mahatmaji must now join his army. Yes, the army; they must act , 
against the tyrants, not wait to be arrested. Dhorai is mobilised into the Quit India 
Movement of 1942. This was a war unlike any other; it was, the volunteers said, 
a revolution. Together, they stormed the police station, setting fire to it. By the 
moming, the district magistrate, the police superintendent, and all senior officers 
had fled. Victory to Mahatmaji, victory to the revolution! The district had won 
Swaraj, they were free. p 

It did not last long. Weeks later, the troops moved in, with trucks and guns. 
Along with the volunteers, Dhorai left for the forests. He was now a wanted man, 
a rebel. But they were all wanted men—they were Mahatmaji’s soldiers. There 
was a strange equality among them in the forest. They had dropped their original 
names and called each other Gandhi, Jawahar, Patel, Azad—they were so many 
anonymous replicas of the representatives of the nation. Except they had been 
driven away from its everyday life. Sometime later, the word came that the Birtish 


* Ibid. 
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had won the war with the Germans and the Japanese, the Congress leaders were 
about to be released and all revolutionaries must surrender. Surrender? And be 
tried and jailed? Who knows, may be-even hanged? Dhorai’s unit resolves not to 
surrender. 


Vv 


On the national stage, the Muslim League resolved in March 1940 that any 
constitutional plan for devolution of power in India must include an arrangement 
by which geographically contiguous ateas with Muslim majorities could be 
grouped into independent states, autonomous and sovereign. This became known 
as the Pakistan Resolution. The Congress opposed the plan. A few months later, 
in December 1940, Ambedkar wrote a long book entitled Pakistan or the Partition 
of India in which he discussed in detail the pros and cons of the proposal.” It is a 
book that is, surprisingly, seldom mentioned, even today when there is such a _ 
great Ambedkar revival.” Apart from the fact that it shows his superb skills as a 
political analyst and a truly astonishing prescience, I think it is a text in which 
Ambedkar grappled most productively with the two-fold demand on his politics: 
one, to further the struggle for universal and equal citizenship within the nation; 
and two, to secure special representation for the depressed castes in the body 
politic. : 

The book is almost Socratic in its dialogical structure, presenting first, in th 
strongest possible terms, the Muslim case for Pakistan, and then the Hindu case 
against Pakistan, and then considemng the alternatives available to the Muslims 
and the Hindus if there was no partition. What is striking is the way in which 
Ambedkar, as the unstated representative of the untouchables, adopts a position 
of perfect neutrality in the debate, with no stake at all in how the matter is resolved — 
he belongs neither to the Muslim nor to the Hindu side. All he is concerned with 
is to Judge the rival arguments and recommend what seems to him the most real- 
istic solution. But, of course, this is only a narrative strategy. We know that Am- 
bedkar did have a great stake in the question: the most important issue for him 
was whether or not partition would be better for the untouchables of India. The 
significance of Pakistan or the Partition of India is that Ambedkar is here judging 
the utopian claims of nationhood in the concrete terms of realist politics. 

After dissecting the arguments of both sides, Ambedkar comes to the conclusion 
that, on balance, partition would be better for both Muslims and Hindus. The 
clinching arguments come when he considers the alternative-to partition: how 
_ Was a united and independent India, free from British rule, likely to be governed? 
Given the hostility of Muslims to the idea of a single central government, inevit- 
ably dominated by the Hindu majority, it was certain that if there was no partition, 


7 B.R. Ambedkar, Pakistan or the Partition of India, 2nd edn, Bombay, 1945. 

™* Except by such exemplars of politically sanctioned :gnorance and prejudice as Arun 
Shourie, Worshipping False Gods: Ambedkar and the Facts Which Have Been Erased, New 
Delhi, 1997. 
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India would have to live with a weak central-government, with most powers 
devolved to the provinces. It would be ‘an anaemic and sickly state’. The ani- 
mosities and mutual suspicions would remain: ‘burying Pakistan is not the same 
thing as burying the ghost of Pakistan’. Moreover, there was the question of the 
armed forces of independent India. In a long chapter, Ambedkar goes straight to 
the heart of colonial governance and discusses the communal composition of the 
British Indian army, a subject on which there was a virtual conspiracy- of silence. 
He points out that almost 60 per cent of the Indian army consisted of men from the 
- Punjab, the North-West Frontier and Kashmir, and of them more than half were 
Muslims. Would a weak central government, regarded with suspicion by the 
Muslim population, command the loyalty of these troops? On the other hand, 
should the new government attempt to change the communal composition of the 
army, would that be accepted without protest by the Muslims of the north-west?” 

Judged positively, the new state of Pakistan would be a homogeneous state. 
The boundaries of Punjab and Bengal could be redrawn to form relatively homo- 
geneous Muslim and Hindu regions to be integrated with Pakistan and India, 
respectively. Long before anyone had demanded the partition of the two provinces, 
Ambedkar foresaw that the Hindus and Sikhs would not agree to live in a country 
specifically created for Muslims and would want to join India. For the North- 
West Frontier Province and Sind, where the Hindu population was thinly dis- - 
tributed, the only realistic solution was an officially supervised transfer of 
population, as had happened in Turkey, Greece and Bulgaria. The India or Hindus- 
tan that would be created would be composite, not homogeneous. But the minority 
question could then be handled more reasonably. ‘To me, it seems that if Pakistan 
does not solve the communal problem within Hindustan, it substantially reduces 
its proportion and makes it of minor significance and much easier of peaceful 
solution.’*! f Í ; 

And then, in a string of brilliant moves of real-political logic, Ambedkar shows 
that only in united India, in which more than a third of the population is Muslim, 
could Hindu dominance be a serious threat. In such a state, the Muslims, fearing 
the tyranny of the majority, would organise themselves into a Muslim party such 
as the Muslim League, provoking in tum the rise of Hindu parties calling for 
Hindu Raj. Following partition, the Muslims in Hindustan would be a small and 
widely scattered minority. They would inevitably join this or that political party, 
pursuing different social and economic programmes. Similarly, there would be 
little ground left for a party like the Hindu Mahasabha which would wither away. 
And as for the lower orders of Hindu society, they-would make common cause 
with the Muslim minority to fight the Hindu high castes for their rights of citizen- 
ship and social dignity.” 


» Ambedkar, Pakistan, p. vu. 
» Ibid., pp 55-87 

` Ibid., p. 105. 

~ Ibıd., pp. 352-58. 
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Once again, we need not spend time here trying to assess the intrinsic merits of 
Ambedkar’s arguments for and against the partition of India, although in the dis- 
cursive context of the early 1940s they are remarkably perspicacious. What I 
have tried to emphasise is the ground on which he lays his arguments. He is fully 
aware of the value of universal and equal citizenship and wholly endorses the 
ethical significance of unbound serialities. On the other hand, he realises that the 
slogan of universality is often a mask to cover the perpetuation of real inequalities. 
The politics of democratic nationhood offers a means for achieving a more sub- 
stantive equality, but only by ensuring adequate representation for the under- 
privileged groups within the body politic. A strategic politics of groups, classes, 
communities, ethnicities—bound serialities of all sorts—is thus inevitable. Homo- 
geneity is not thereby forsaken; on the-contrary, in specific contexts, it can often 
` supply the clue to a strategic solution, such as partition, to a problem of intractable 
heterogeneity. On the other hand, unlike the utopian claims of universalist 
nationalism, the politics of heterogeneity can never claim to yield a general for- 
mula for all peoples at all times: its solutions are always strategic, contextual, 
historically specific and, inevitably, provisional. 

To return to Anderson’s distinction between nationalism and the politics of 
ethnicity, he agrees that the ‘bound serialities’ of governmentality can create a 
sense of community, which is precisely what the politics of ethnic identity feeds 
on. But this sense of community, Anderson thinks, is illusory. In these real and 
imagined censuses, ‘thanks to capitalism, state machineries and mathematics, 
integral bodies become identical, and thus serially aggregable as phantom com- 
munities’. By contrast, the ‘unbound seridlities’ of nationalism do not, one 
presumes, need to turn the free individual- members of the national community 
into integers. It can imagine the nation as having existed in identical form from 
the dawn of historical time to the present without requiring a census-like veri- 
fication of its identity. It can also experience the simultaneity-of the imagined 
collective life of the nation without imposing rigid and arbitrary criteria of mem- 
bership. Can such ‘unbound serialities’ exist anywhere except in utopian space? 

To endorse these ‘unbound serialities’ while rejecting the ‘bound’ ones is, in 
fact, to imagine nationalism without modern governmentality. What modem 
politics can we have that has no truck with capitalism, state machineries or 
mathematics? The historical moment Anderson seems keen to preserve is the 
mythical moment when Classical nationalism merges with modernity. I believe it 
is no longer productive to reassert the utopian politics of classical nationalism. 
Or rather, I do not believe it is an option that is available for a theorist from the 
post-colonial world. Such a theorist must chart a course that steers away from 
global cosmopolitanism on the one hand and ethnic chauvinism on the other. It 
means necessarily to dirty one’s hands in the complicated business of the politics 
of governmentality. The asymmetries produced and legitimised by the univer- 
salisms of modern nationalism have not left room for any ethically neat choice 


3 Anderson, Spectre of Comparisons, p. 44 
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here. For the post-colonial theorist, like the post-colonial novelist, i$ born only 
when the mythical time-space of epic modernity has been lost for ever. Let me 
end by describing the fate of our fictional hero Dhorai. 

Living in the forests with his band of fugitive rebels, Dhorai-is cht face to 
face with the limits to his dreams of equality and freedom. It is not the bound 
serialities of caste and community that prove-illusory, but rather the promise of 
equal citizenship. The harshness of fugitive life scrapes the veneer off the shell of 
comradeship and the old hierarchies reappear. Suspicion, intrigue, revenge and 
recrimination become the ruling sentiments. Dhorai’s copy of the Ramayana lies 
ted up in its bundle, unopened, unread. In-the middle of all this, a young boy 
joins the band. He is a Christian Dhangar, he says, from the hamlet next to 
Tatmatuli. Dhorai feels a strange bond with the boy. Might he be, he imagines, 
the son he has never seen? Dhori looks after the boy and asks him many questions. 
The more he talks to him, the more he is convinced that this indeed is his son. The 
boy falls ill, and Dhorai decides to take him to his mother. As he approaches 
Tatmatuli, he can hardly control his excitement. Was this going to be-the epic 
denouement of the latter-day untouchable Rama? Was he going to be united with 
his banished wife and son? The mother appears, takes her son in, comes out again 
and-invites the kind stranger to sit down. She talks about her son, about her dead 
husband. Dhorai listens to her. She is someone else, not his wife. The boy is 
someone else, not his son. Dhorai makes polite conversation for a few minutes 
and then goes, we do not know where. But he leaves behind his bundle, along 
with the copy of the Ramayana for which he has no further need. Dhorai has lost 
for ever his promised place in prophetic time. 

Or has he? Following independence, B.R. Ambedkar became Chairman of the 
Drafting Committee of the Indian Constitution and later the Minister of Law. In 
these capacities, he was instrumental in putting together one of the most progressive 
democratic constitutions in the world, guaranteeing the fundamental rights of 
freedom and equality irrespective of religion or caste and at the same time provid- 
ing for special representation in the legislatures for the formerly untouchable 
castes.“ But changing the law was one thing; changing social practices was an- 
other matter. Frustrated by the ineffectiveness of the state in putting an end to 
caste discrimination in Hindu society, Ambedkar decided in 1956 to convert to 
Buddhism. It was an act of separatism, to be sure, but at the same time, it was also, 
as Ambedkar pointed out, affiliating with a religion that was far more universalist 
than Hinduism in its endorsement of social equality.” Ambedkar died only a few 
weeks after his conversion, only to be reborn some 20 years later as the prophet of 
Dalit liberation. That is his status today—a source of both realist wisdom and 
emancipatory dreams for India’s oppressed castes. 


For the story of the legal provision of opportunities for the depressed castes in independent 
India, see Marc Galanter, Competing Equalities: Law and the Backward Classes in India, 
Delhi, 1984. 

8 For a recent discussion on Ambedkar’s conversion, see Gauri Viswanathan, Outside the 
Fold: Conversion, Modernity, and Belief, Princeton, 1998, pp. 211-39. 
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At a meeting last year in an-Indian research institute, after a distinguished 
panel of academics and policymakers had bemoaned the decline of universalist 
ideals and moral values in national life, a Dalit activist from the audience asked 
why it was the case that liberal and leftist intellectuals were so pessimistic about 
where history was moving at the turn of the millennium. As far as he could see, the 
latter half of the twentieth century had been the brightest, period in the entire 
history of the Dalits, since they had got-rid of the worst forms of untouchability, 
mobilised themselves politically as a community, and were now making strategic 
alliances with other oppressed groups in order to. get a share of governmental 
power. All this could happen because the conditions of-mass democracy had 
thrown open the bastions.of caste privilege to attack from the representatives of 
oppressed groups organised into electoral majorities. The panelists were silenced 
by this impassioned intervention. I came dway persuaded once more that it is 
morally illegitimate to uphold the universalist ideals of nationalism without 
simultaneotisly demanding that the politics spawned by governmentality be 
. recognised as an equally legitimate part of the real.time-space of the modern 
political life of the nation. Without it, governmental technologies will continue 
to proliferate and serve, much as, they did in the colonial era, as manipulable 
instruments of class rule in a global capitalist order. By seeking to find real 
-ethical spaces for their operation in heterogeneous time, the incipient resistances 
to that order'may succeed in inventing-new terms of political justice. 
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One of the most important questions in the historiography of industrialisation in 
India concems the role playéd by managing agencies during the industrialisation 
process.! The literature attributes this role to the limited degree of industrialisation 
in India. Some of the questions raised are: Was there insufficient Indian man- 
agement calibre? Were Indian entrepreneurs merchants and speculators rather 
than industrialists? Was there too little capital to invest in industry, or were 
investors simply too shy? In general, the literature on the role of the managing 
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1 Managing agencies are concerns entrusted by another concern with its own organisation 
and management. In most cases they own a substantial share of the concern that employs 
them. The system was devised to meet the lack of management potential in the colony. Thus, 
a relatively small group of people (both Brush and Indian) was responsible for the daily run- 
ning of a large number of organisations. The managing agents were accountable to the Board 
of Directors of the concern that employed them. Not infrequently, members of the managing 
agency were members of the Board of Directors. Managing agencies were usually paid a com- 
mission. This article takes a more detailed look at the various kinds of managing agencies, 
their financing, and the pros and cons of this system. 
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agency system speculates repeatedly about two questions. First: Was this 
mahaging agency system a uniquely Indian approach devised to meet the 
economic conditions (financial and organisational) for setting up factories, or 
was it the hybrid offspring of Indian and British management traditions? Second: 
to what extent did the system ultimately impede or foster the process of indus- 
trialisation in India?? 

I use the word ‘speculate’ advisedly, because dë studies to which I refer share 
the following charactenanesk 


(1) The functioning of eee agencies is discussed on the basis of 
theoretical principles rather than of detailed empirical case studies. 

(2) Managing agencies are presented as a static, unchanging form of organ- 
1sation. Almost no account is taken of individual differences or changes 
in the course of time. 

(3) Managing agencies are dealt with as a separate, isolated form of or- 
ganisation; no connection is made with the professional background of 
managing agents and the effect this had on their approach to funding and 
management. 


Most studies stress above all that the managing agency system had a detrimental 
effect on the industrial development of India.* However, they do not explain why 
this system led some factories to make a loss, while in other cases a profit was 


? Blair Kling defends the view that the managing agéncy system was Indian ın origin: B. 
Kling, ‘The Origins of the Managing’ Agency System’, Journal of Asian Studies (hereafter 
JAS), Vol. 26 (1), 1966, pp. 37-48. Others part a more nuanced picture of the managing 
agency system. They differentiate between British managing agencies and Indian mansging 
agencies See, for instance RS. Rungta, The Rise of Business Corporations in India, 1851- 
1900, Cambndge, 1970; pp. 219-55; D.H. Buchanan, The Development of Capitalist Enterprise 
in India, New York, 1934, pp. 165—659; and P.S. Lokanathan, /ndwstrial Organisation in 
India, London, 1935, pp. 15-32. 

1 The ongins of this question can be traced back to various government commissions, such 
as: Report of the Indian Industrial Commission 1916-18, Calcutta, 1919, e.g., pp. 13, 18, 39 
and 349; The Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee Report, 1931-32, Bombay, 1933; 
and Report on the Cotton Textile Industry, Bombay, 1926. The question has also been discussed 
in a more systematic way by academics such as Buchanan, The Development of Capitalist 
Enterprise; Lokanathen, Industrial Organisation; M.A. Mulky, D.R Samant and C.N. Vakıl, 
eds, Organisation and Finance of Industries in India, Calcutta, 1937, Ch. 3; Rungta, The Rise 
of Business, also S.K Basu, The Managing Agency System, Calcutta, 1958; and Raj. K. nee 
Managing Agencies in India, Delhi, 1957. 

“ Studies by Lokanathan and Buchanan stress that the managing agency system held back 
industrial growth ın India, arguing that the commission paid to managing agents was calculated 
on the basis of the amount produced, rather than a percentage of profits. This meant that 
emphasis was on producing a large quantty of textiles, if need be at the expense of quality 
The managing agent’s interest lay in the sphere of ‘production’ rather than ‘profit’. Buchanan, 
The Development of Capitalist Enterpise, pp. 168-69 and Lokanathan, Industrial Organisation, 
pp 225-28. 
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made. Moreover, if the system bad an adverse effect on industrial development, 
why was it-so popular? 

In this article I shall show that in the first instance (until about 1890), the 
managing agency system stimulated industrial development. It presented a solution 
to the high costs and nsks attendant upon setting up cotton mills in India. These 
costs and risks are discussed in the first section. The second section deals with the 
tasks and responsibilities of managing agents and the various ways in which they 
were paid (including commission). In this section I conclude that flaws in the 
commission system and a tendency on the part of managing agents to interweave 
a number of interests and activities could, in theory, have caused them to be neg- 
ligent in the running of their mills, but that in practice this was rarely the case. I 
make clear that the criticism of the managing agency system which was voiced at 
the time did not fall on deaf ears. Measures were taken to improve the system, and 
this ultimately led to sweeping changes in the responsibilities of managing agents 
and the payment of commission. 

In the third section, I show that the trust shown by investors and financiers in 
managing agents was crucial to their success. This trust was based on their achieve- 
ments as entrepreneurs, but also on a ‘good name’: it was vital for managing 
agents to avoid the slightest suspicion that interests other than those of the cotton 
mill predominated. Finally, it is shown that differences existed between the manag- 
ing agents of Bombay and those of Ahmedabad. These differences are mainly 
related to the way in which the mills were financed and the attention devoted by 
managing agents to daily management. They can to some extent be attributed to 
the managing agents’ professional background. 


Who Dares? The First Cotton Mills in India 


This section aims to show that the risks and costs involved in setting up a cotton 
mill in India were relatively high. As a result, financial backers were cautious 
about investing in the cotton industry. In the course of this article it will become 
apparent that the managing agency system was an ideal way of minimising the 
risks and costs of a mill for entrepreneurs. Although the system had its dis- 
advantages, it initially had a stimulating effect on industrial development in 
India. 

In the latter half of the nineteenth century, awareness grew about the industrial 
potential represented by Indian entrepreneurs. The Parsi cotton manufacturer 
P.R. Colah was so concerned at the lack of industrialisation in India that he 
published a book with the alluring title: How to Develope [sic] Productive Industry 
in India. In the book he tried to convince merchants and financiers of the profit 
that could be made in mechanised production. Colah explained what a factory 
building looked like, where you could buy machinery, and the costs and risks 
involved in such an undertaking. He was incensed at the fact that so few Indian 
entrepreneurs invested in the cotton industry: 
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India has reasons to be ashamed that with its vast territories, with 200 millions 
of population all wearing almost entirely cotton fabrics, with raw material near 
at hand, with every facility in common with other countries for getting machin- 
ery with the latest improvements from England, with labour comparatively 
cheaper than in Europe, that in such country and with such facilities, no more 
spindles are-running at the present moment than are now in the poorest third- 
rate countries where no cotton is produced, where machinery for working is 
not made, where skilled labour is also wanting, and where also, as in Russia, 
the climate is unfavourable.° 


At the same time Colah was convinced that Indians’ organisational and com- 
mercial skills lagged behind those of cotton magnates in England and, therefore, 
he proposed that Indian mills provisionally be run on a smaller scale than those 
of their British competitors: 


The fact that capitalists in India and the East have not that enterprise and spirit 
which distinguish the European race, has been kept in mind in fixing the size 
of the works. In the East persons with large fortunes, and generally not educated, 
have naturally no inducements to trouble their minds with manufacturing 
enterprise; they therefore require to be introduced to the subject by degrees.¢ 


Colgh was quite right in maintaining that wealthy Indians tended in the first 
instance to be reticent about investing in the cotton industry. However, I do not 
believe that this was due so much to their aversion to mechanised production as 
to a need to carefully weigh the potential of the cotton industry in India against 
its commercial restrictions. These considerations would have been inspired in 
part by the awareness that the first cotton mills in India—set up by Europeans— 
had not proved to be successful.” 

As Colah claimed, there was indeed much to be said for building cotton mills 
in India. The advantages as compared to producers in England were low wages, 
cheap land and a large local market. However, the cotton industry in west India 
also laboured under disadvantages. These included the fact that the coals needed 


3 PR Colah, How to Develope [sic] Productive Industry ın India, London, 1867, p. 30 

é Ibid., p. 1 

1 The first cotton mill in India was-built in 1818 near Fort Gloster, about 20 km from 
Calcutta, by a British merchant called Henry Gouger. Tho concern was originally called the 
Fort Gloster Mills, but later became known as the Bowreah Cotton Mills. Some 10 years later, 
the French Ambassador General in south India set up a cotton mull in Pondicherry. These early 
enterprises were short-lived. In 1855, the Bnton James Landon was the first to set up a cotton 
mull in Broach, near Ahmedabad It was the first mill in India to make a profit. More detailed 
information on these Bnush initiatives can be found in S. Rungta, ‘Bowreah Cotton and Fort 
Gloster Jute Mills, 1872-1900", The Indian Economic and Social History Review, (hereafter 
TESHR), Vol 22 (2), 1985, pp. 109-38; S.R D Leadbeater, The Politics of Textiles, London, 
1993, pp. 29-31, and S D. Mehta, The Cotton Mills of India, 1854—1954, Bombay, 1954, pp. 
1-2 
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to heat up the steam engines had to be imported from distant Bengal, the machines 
and technical know-how from Lancashire and the cotton from Gujarat (and, later, 
also from Egypt), and that as yet there was no skilled labour force. The advantages 
and disadvantages had to be carefully weighed. I believe that we should greatly 
admire the courage and perseverance of the Indian pioneers in the cotton industry, 
the forward-looking men in Bombay and Ahmedabad who were prepared to accept 
the risks involved in starting a cotton mill. 

The dawn of the Indian cotton industry is generally set in the early 1850s, 
when the Parsi Cowasji Davar laid the foundations for the first mechanised spinning 
mill in Bombay.* The editor-in-chief of The Indian Textile Journal, S.M. Rutnagur, 
claimed: ‘The idea of starting a cotton spinning factory in Bombay originated in 
1851 with an enterprising Parsi-mérchant, Mr Cowasji Davar.’® Contrary to this 
widely-held notion, it was not Cowasji Davar who was the first Indian to propose 
setting up a cotton mill in Bombay, but Framji Cowasji Banaji, a Parsi merchant 
in Bombay. His family had considerable experience in trading in raw cotton with 
China and Europe. He had tried to establish a cotton mill in Bombay as far back 
as 1845, but this venture failed for want of investment. "° The reasons advanced _ 
by investors for not participating in the project have not been preserved, but we 
do know that Framji Cowasji Banaji had considerable experience as an employee 
of the East India Company. He even possessed a vessel, the ‘Salamani’, using 
which he exported cotton to China, and he was known as the ‘greatest native 
improver’, because he introduced cotton and tea cultivation in the Bombay 
region.!! 

Just like Framji Cowasji Banaji in Bombay, Ranchhodlal Chhotalal had dif- 
ficulty in finding backers in Ahmedabad when he tried to set up the first local 
cotton mill. Even when the Briton James Landon, resident in India, had declared 


$ Unfortunately, not much is known about the life of this pioneer in the cotton industry, 
though a few of Davar’s biographical details can be found in Mehta, The Cotton Mills of India. 
There ıs also a short biographical essay ın The Indian Teitile. Journal (hereafter ITJ), Vol. 1 (2), 
1890, p. 27. It 1s striking that he is not mentioned in R.H. Jalbhoy, The Portrait Gallery of 
Western India,-Bombay, 1886; and J. Houston, Leadership of the Bombay Presidency, Bombay 
1892. Moreover, he 1s mentioned only fleetingly in D.F. Karaka, History of the Parsis, 2 Vols, 
London, 1884. This may be because Davar did not exactly have the reputation of a great 
philanthropist, ın contrast to most Parsis and, indeed, to other Indians referred to in these 
collective biographies 

*S.M. Rutnagur, Bombay Industries: The Cotton Mills, Bombay, 1927, p. 9 

© See Kharsedji Nasarvanji Scervai and Bamany: Behramji Patel, Gujarat Parsis, from their 
Earliest Settlement to the Present, n.p., 1898, note 3, p. 17. KN Banaji, Memoirs of the Late 
Framyi Cowasj: Banayt, Bombay, 1892, p. 68. J.M. Campbell, Gazetteer of the Bombay 
Presidency, Vol. IX, part II, Gujarat Population: Musalmans and Parsis, Bombay, 1901, note 3, 
p. 199 I do not know whether Ranchhodlal, the initiator of the first cotton mill in Ahmedabad, 
knew of this experiment. 

"KN. Banaji, Memoirs of the Late Framjt Cowasji Banayt, p. 142. One of the other 
highlights of Framyi’s life was the fect that he was the first to export mangoes to England. The 
first mangoes were offered to ‘Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen’: see Karaka, History of 
the Parsis, Vol. 2, pp. 116-21 : 
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that he would stand surety for 50 per cent of the shares and would personally buy 
the machinery in Lancashire, Ranchhodlal failed to find sufficient backers.'2 
Edwardess, Ranchhodlal’s British biographer, found the behaviour of native 
investors a typical example of timidity concerning modern industry.” The Indian 
historian M.M. Mehta is less harsh about the Indian investors. According to him, 
the caution shown by Indian backers sprang from Indian bankers’ custom of 
concluding precise written contracts. Landon refused to sign such a contract 
because—in his view—it demonstrated a lack of trust. He was, after all, the major 
shareholder in the mill, and he saw himself as running the greatest risk. Why was 
it necessary to sign a formal, written contract?!4 “Why not?’, we might now ask, 
with the logic of hindsight. Whatever the reason, Indian investors were not wholly 
convinced of the industrial potential claimed by individuals such as Colah. 

Once it became clear that the first mills were profit-making enterprises, the 
number of spinning and weaving mills in Bombay and Ahmedabad grew steadily. 
This growth is indicated in various ways in the literature: an increase in the 
number of mills, in the number of spindles and looms, in the number of workers 
employed by the industry, and in the amount of cotton processed each year.!* 
Such studies, however, take very little account of the risks taken by the first 
entrepreneurs setting up cotton mills. The growth in the industry is often explained 
through macro-economic theories—usually showing an increasing demand for 
Indian textiles. Local entrepreneurs were, however, by no means sure of this. 
They wrestled with considerable doubts and uncertainties as to the viability of 
the cotton industry in India. In the third section, I will show that there was, in 
principle, sufficient capital to invest in the cotton industry, but that shareholders 
and backers were only inclined to invest when they trusted the managing agent 
who ran the mill. 

In the 1840s and 1850s two important basic conditions for the mechanised 
cotton industry in India were met. First, it became possible to import machinery 
from England—which had up to then been prohibited—and second, the concept 
of limited liability was introduced.'* In both Bombay and Ahmedabad a 


1 SM. Edwardess, Memoirs of Ranchhodlal Chhotalal, London, 1920, p. 19. A letter from 
Landon to Ranchhodlal is printed in Mehta, The Cotton Mills, pp. 10-11, in which he ex- 
presses indignation at a demand by the investors for more security, despite the fect that he was 
personally investing 50 per cent of the capital required by the concern. 

In the words of Edwardess: ‘But the merchants of Ahmedabad, though possessed of 
ample means to finance several mills, were conservative in their views and shrank from 
co-operation with Ranchhodlal in so novel a departure . ’ Edwardess, Memoirs, p 19. 

4 M.M. Mehta, The Ahmedabad Cotton Textile Industry: Genesis and Growth, Ahmedabad 
1982, p. 46. 

1$ Certain well-known examples are’ R Chandavarkar, The Onguns of Industrial Capitalism 
in India: Business Strategies and the Working Classes in Bombay, 1900-1940, Cambridge 
and Bombay, 1994, pp. 239-77; Leadbeater, The Politics of Textiles, pp. 29-55, Mehta, The 
Ahmedabad Cotton, Morris D. Morns, The Emergence of an Industrial Labour Force ın India: 
A Study of the Bombay Cotton Mills, 1854-1947, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1965, Ch. 1 

H From the early 1840s there were debates in the British Parliament as to whether the export 
of machinery should be permitted, and if so whether it should be restricted. The Lancashire 
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considerable interval elapsed between the first concrete plans to set up a cotton 
mil] and the realisation of these plans. This had to do with two related problems: 
it was a hazardous enterprise, and it took a long time to convince sufficient 
backers that investment in an undertaking of this kind could be profitable. I shall 
show below how contemporaries experienced these uncertainties. 

The history of the first cotton mill in Bombay, the Bombay Spinning and 
Weaving Company, shows how difficult it was to find investors. The business 
capital of Rs 500,000 was split over 100 shares of Rs 5,000 each. The project was 
initiated by a Parsi, Cowasji Davar, and the majority of shares were sold to Parsis, 
though other communities, too, were represented among the shareholders. About 
20 Gujarati merchants bought nearly one-third of the shares, while two Britons 
stood surety for 13 per cent of the capital. The list of shareholders has unfortun- 
ately not been preserved, so no more data is available on this point. M.M. Mehta 
suggests that many of the shareholders invested relatively small sums in the new 
enterprise.'’ This highlights the caution shown by Indian investors and the risks 
that were associated with the emergent cotton industry. 

Commentary on the establishment of the first Indian cotton mills in two Indian 
newspapers, The Bombay Gazette and The Bombay Times, likewise illustrates the 
potential risks involved in setting up cotton mills. On 11 July 1854, The Bombay 
Gazette, an English-language paper, announced the establishment of the Bombay 
Spinning and Weaving Company. In a lengthy article, the paper noted prophet- 
ically that the company marked a new era in the history of Bombay. According to 
the paper, the company’s founders would prove that the industrial development 
that had taken place in England could also take place in India. It predicted that 
the mechanised cotton industry would ultimately make an important contribution 
to the prosperity of the city and of India as a whole."* 

A day later its rival, The Bombay Times, published a highly sceptical article 
about the potential of the cotton industry in Bombay. The paper wondered why 
the mill’s founders thought they could succeed in this enterprise, when earlier 
attempts in India (Calcutta, 1817; and Framji Cowasji Banaji, 1845) had failed? It 
furthermore voiced doubts as to whether importing machinery from England and 
a lack of technical knowledge would not stand in the way of commercial success. 
It added caustically that if the Americans, with their superior varieties of cotton 


cotton manufacturing lobby opposed the notion, while more liberal members of Parliament, 
such as Willam Gladstone and the later Prime Minister Robert Peel argued that export restrictions 
violated the principle of free trade. In 1843 it ultimately became possible to export machines 
from England. In the course of the 1850s it is clear that Indian entrepreneurs were quite 
familiar with concepts such as business contracts, industrial legislation and shareholders. It is 
not known precisely when certain commerciq] principles became enshrined ın legislation, but 
Moms D. Morris assumes it to have been during this period. Morris D. Morns, ‘The Growth 
of Large-Scale Industry to 1947’, in D. Kumar, od., The Cambridge Economic History of 
India, 1757-1970, Cambridge, 1982, p. 565. 

O Mehta, The Cotton Mills, p. 15. 

8 The Bombay Gazette, as quoted in Mehta, The Cotton Mills, pp. 15-16. 
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could not manage to compete with Lancashire, why should the Indians be expected- 
to fare any better? The newspaper concluded that Cowasji Davar was a ‘speculative 

Parsi’.'? The very different stances adopted by the two papers show, if nothing 

else, that the outcome of the first attempts to found an Indian cotton industry was 

very uncertain.” > 


„The Costs of a Mill 


Ideas about the cost of a cotton mill vary enormiously. There are differences of 
opinion not only about the absolute cost (sometimes expressed in rupees, some- 
times in pounds sterling), but also about relative costs, that is, as regards other 
investment options. I shall explain below why I think that in the'mid-nineteenth 
century the costs of establishing a mill were ‘high’. According to Morris D. Morris, 
the cost of setting up a cotton mill was relatively low.?! Others, conversely, stress 
that it was relatively high.” The first cotton mill in India, the Bowreah Mills near 
Calcutta, had 20,000 spindles and 100 looms. This mill cost about £200,000 to 
set up.” The costs of the first cotton mills in Bombay and Ahmedabad varied 
between £50,000 and £100,000, depending on the size of the mill. 

According to Rutnagur, in the initial period it cost approximately £15, 000 to 
set up an average sized cotton mill, including land, buildings and machines.™ 
This would seem to me a somewhat low estimate, given that even the fixed cap- 
ital of most of the mills in Rutnagur’s book on the Bombay cotton industry far 
exceeded this sum.” A more realistic and unequivocal calculation of the costs of 
a pre-1875 cotton mill is given in Colah’s book. He calculated that the cost of an 
average mill, with 10,640 spindles and 200 looms, would be something in excess 


1” The Bombay Times, as quoted in Mehta, The Cotton Mills, p. 16 , 

* This is confirmed by accounts of the problems encountered by Davar and Ranchhodlal 
when they set up their mulls. In addition to the fact that the risks involved in such an undertaking 
were regarded as considerable, Indian REPA were also convinced that the costs of set- 
ung up mills were relatively high. 

21 That is to say the cost of building the mull, ınstalling the machinery, posing ho denial 
making the mill completely operanonal. Morris, Emergence of, p. 23; and idem, ‘Tbe Growth 
of Large-Scale Industry to 1947’, p. 579 Moms for instance speaks of ‘relative small capital’ 
and says: ‘The carly mills were not exceptionally costly ventures by local standards’ (p. 579). 

2 Rungta, The Rise of Business, p. 227; Chandavarkar, Ongins of, p. 239. 

2? Mehta, The Cotton Mills, p. 5 This is probably a somewhat high figure. The sum of 
£200,000 was used not only to build the cotton mill in question, but also a brewery, a cotton 
press and a paper mill. The whole complex went bankrupt fairly rapidly, not because the cot- 
ton mill was too expensive, but because the managing agency, Messrs Fergusson & Co, went 
bankrupt during the crisis of the 1930s- In fact the cotton mill was in itself a profit-making 
concern. See Morns D. Morris, Emergence of, fo. 3, pp. 22-23. 

H Rutnagur, Bombay Industries, p. 245. - 

B This could, however, be attnbuted to the fact that the sums relate to the penige around 
1927 and not to the period when the first mills were built. 
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of £19,000.” It should be noted that Colah had in mind a very small new mill.” 
The true costs of the first cotton mills in Bombay and Ahmedabad were, on aver- 
age, something between £50,000 and £100,000. The mills in Ahmedabad tended 
to be slightly smaller and, therefore, cheaper.” It is difficult to determine whether 
costs of this kind should be regarded as ‘high’ or ‘low’. I have done so on the basis 
of a comparison with the costs of setting up cotton mills in England and with the 
cost of other possible industrial investments. Unfortunately, no systematic com- 
parisons have been made between the costs of setting up mills in India and in 
England.” As far as the initial period is concemed (up to about 1890) it would 
seem that the costs of setting up a mill in India were about three times as high as 
for setting up a comparable mill in Lancashire. Moraji Goculdas, an active member 
of the Bombay Millowners’ Association, commented in 1879: 


... the cost of our mills is three times larger than the mills in England. A 
mil] which in England costs five lakhs of rupees in India costs fifteen lakhs 
of rupees and taking the interest in England at five per cent it amounts to 
Rs 25,000, but the interest on costs of a similar mill in Bombay is Rs 135,000 
.... Another point is the cost and the consumption of coal and stores. In 
England [in] a mill with 30,000 spindles and 500 looms [the] cost of coal and 
stores . . . [is] 800 pounds a month and here it comes to not less than 1,600 
pounds or Rs 16,000. In England for a mill costing five lakhs of rupees, one for 
building and four for machinery, you may take the depreciation at five per 
cent or say Rs 25,000 per annum; but here we are very far removed from skilled 
labour ... we have to calculate not less than 7.5 per cent for depreciation ....” 
If a wheel breaks, we have to wait a month ora fortnight to get it mended and 
in England they can do it in one day. One argument is that labour is very cheap 
here, but we have to employ three times the number of work-people that they 
employ in English mills and so alternately the’cost of labour is about equal.” 


% Colah, Productive Industry in India, pp. 51-55, 301. Colah’s calculations are very 
precise: 10,640 spindles cost £12,955; 200 looms cost £3,172; and the costs of the mill build- 
ing were estumated at £8,767. ; 2 

D Ibid., p. 1v. See also quotation referenced by fn. 6 in this article. : 

3 Jbid.; Rutnagur, Bombay Industries, and Mehta, The Cotton Mills, pp. 14-15. The first 
mill in Ahmedabad, for instance, had only 2,500 spindles and cost approximately £20,000. 

% Towards the end of the eighteenth century, the largest mill in Lancashire cost about 
£10,000 In 1830, the cost of building a comparable mull had tripled, while the cost of equip- 
ping it with the most modern technology had become eight times as high. See Stanley -D. 
Chapman, ‘Fixed Capital in the British Cotton Manufacturing Industry’, in J.P.P. Higgins and 
S. Pollard, eds, Aspects of Capital Investment in Great Britgin, 1750-1850, London, 1971. 

X This appears exaggerated to me. No single annual report I have come across allowed 
more than 5 per cent for the depreciation of machinery. Indeed, in certain cases shareholders 
complained that the balance sheet did not take any account whatsoever of depreciation costs. 

3! Moraji Goculdas in the Annual Report of the Bombay Mulowners’ Association, Bombay, 
1879, p. 44. Archives at the office of the Bombay Millowners’ Association (BMA), Bombay. 
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The difference between the cost of a mill in England and one in India is largely 
due to the fact that, in India, machines had to be imported from England (and in- 
sured), rather than being bought locally. In England a spindle cost about £1, 
whereas in Bombay the same machine cost £3!5* Moreover, interest was con- 
siderably higher in India than in England. The Indian advantage of cheap labour 
is rightly dismissed by Goculdas, who points out that in India three mill hands 
had to be employed to do the job of one in England.” The only real point in 
India’s favour, therefore, was the fact that it was a raw cotton producer, something 
that Goculdas conveniently ‘forgets’. 

For comparison with other opportunities for industrial investment in Bombay 
we need only take the example of the Bombay Hydraulic Press Company. With a 
capital of £62,500 this was the largest industrial enterprise in the early 1850s.” 
This means that a cotton mill in Bombay with a price tag of £50,000 was regarded — 
in those days—as an impressive undertaking. 

In short, the investments in the construction of a cotton mill were high. The 
founders of the Indian cotton industry also wrestled with other teething problems.» 
Initially, most machines were ordered from the British firm Platt Brothers & Co. 
in London, through the Parsi Daoroji Naoroji.® The sea voyage meant a whole 


“ This comparison was made by W.W. Hunter, The Indian Empire, London, 1892, p. 715. 
As quoted in Morris D. Morns, “The Growth of Large-Scale Industry to 1947’, p. 579. I am 
not aware of any other comparisons. The price of £3 per spindle does not tie in with the price 
of spindles as calculated by Colah. There are two possible explanations for this: either this 1s 
a different type of spindle, or Hunter exaggerates the difference in price. I would assume that 
the first is more likely. 

* The cotton manufacturer Wadia stated to the Industrial Commission of 1916-18: ‘We 
employ three times more men for the same work than they do in Lancashire and a lot of power 
is wasted simply because these men will not work’ Report of the Indian Industrial Commission 
1916-18, Minutes of Evidence, Vol. IV, 1919, p. 10. Chandavarkar, Origins of, pp. 284-85 
-shows that mill owners regularly complained about the number of hands they needed to 
employ in order to get the same work done as in Lancashire. One of the reasons Chandavarkar 
gives for this is that machines were relatively expensive in India and entrepreneurs were not 
prepared to run the risk of undermanning their machines. They deliberately opted for a la- 
bour intensive approach. - 

* Mehta, The Cotton Mills, p, 14. Even the first banks were not big enough easily to be able 
to lend large sums of money to new cotton enterprises: ibid., p. 15. However, there were 
individuals who possessed substantial capital. Between 1835 and 1840 the banking house of 
Pestanji Vikanji lent more than Rs 8,300,000 to the East India Compeny. See, Karaka, History 
of the Parsts, Vol. 1, p. 127. The donations made by Jeejeebhoy up to 1843, some 10 years 
prior to his death, totalled Rs 900,000: ibid, p 97. These were, however, exceptions. 

S Mehta, The Cotton Mills, pp. 15-27; Mehta, The Ahmedabad Cotton, pp. 33-63; Morris, 
‘The Growth of Large-Scale Industry to 1947’, pp. 553-677 especially pp. 573-83. 

“ It is less well known that in the nineteenth century American machine builders also at- 
tempted to sell their products in the Indian market. However, they failed to capture the market 
since their machinery was not as durable: ‘American machinery 1s lighter in make and more 
fancifully got up than that made in England, and its power of resisting wear and tear has been 
clearly proved to be inferior to that possessed by English made machinery.’ ITJ, Vol. 1 (1), 
1890, p. 8. d 
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range of hazards. Ranchhodlal, for instance, lost his first consignment of machines 
at sea. Moreover, these early entrepreneurs had difficulty recruiting labour. Davar’s 
first mill was initially unable to operate at full capacity, because he could not 
find 500 suitably skilled mill hands. Ranchhodlal had difficulty with the technical 
staff he had recruited from England. One after another fell ill, or suffered from 
homesickness. This made him extremely keen to amass what technical knowledge 
he could. Above all, however, remained the question of whether Indians could 
compete with imported textiles from England. It is against this background of 
uncertainty that the rise of the managing agency system in the cotton industry in 
Bombay and Ahmedabad must be seen. Markets were uncertain, the recruitment 
of skilled labour was uncertain and the success of competition against British— 
and later Japanese—imports was uncertain.” 

The sum of uncertainties was confirmed by the number of takeovers and 
bankruptcies. Of the hundred or so mills that were set up in Bombay between 
1854 and 1925, 45 went bankrupt or had to be sold. Twelve mills burnt down and 
16 were sold voluntarily. In 1925, 24 mills were still operating under their original 
managing agency. Of these, only five had been set up prior to 1875. 


Motor or Millstone? ` ` 


The managing agency system was a direct response by Indian and British entre- 
preneurs to the risks of starting a large venture in India. The system enabled the 
risk to be spread, while mobilising capital and entrepreneurship.* Under the 
managing agency system, the founders of a business, the managing agents, were 
assured of a regular income without being personally saddled with all the risks of 
new investments. The system generally worked well, but attracted more and more 
criticism after 1890. It was alleged that managing agents were increasingly lining 
their own pockets rather than looking after the interests of the cotton mills and 
their shareholders. This criticism was aimed largely at the corrupt practices of a 
few managing agents. Under pressure from public opinion, and criticism from 
shareholders and various governmefit commissions, the system of paying manag- 
ing agents a commission based on sales and production was changed to a commis- 
sion based on net profits. Thus the interests of shareholders and managing agents 
were formally unified. 

A managing agent was a firm or, sometimes, a person who t6ok responsibility 
for establishing a cotton mill.” A managing agent was usually employed for a 
period of 20 (sometimes 30) years, but in exceptional cases, even appointed for 


7 Rutnagur, Bombay Industries, p. 37. 

“ This section ıs not concerned with the genesis of the managing agency system, but its 
development within the cotton ındustry in Bombay and Ahmedabad 

» This stereotype is largely based on Buchanan, The Development of Capıtalıst Enterprise, 
p 167, Lokanathan, Industral Organisation, pp. 21-32; and the study of correspondence 
between members of mills’ boards of directors and various managing agents. This correspond- 
enco will be dealt with later in this article. 
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life. A managing agent often ran a number of mills and companies. Formally 
speaking, the managing agent and the cotton-mill (and any-other enterprises) 
were two separate firms. The managing agent was employed by the mill. This 
meant that the managing agent was accountable to the mill’s board of directors. 
In most instances, though, two or three members of the managing agency were 
also-members of the cotton mill’s board of directors. Since the same persons were 
often involved, the division of responsibilities could become somewhat blurred. 
. The managing agent’s primary task was often to set up a mill. This meant that 
the agent was responsible for buying or leasing land, acquiring the necessary 
machinery and overseeing the construction of the mill A managing agent was 
also.expected to find sufficient funding. In general this meant that he himself 
undertook to provide a substantial amount of the money required. He also tried to 
raise considerable sums among his direct-circle of friends, while the rest was 
financed by issuing shares or accepting deposits, for which a set rate of interest 
was paid. Further, the managing agent was responsible for recruiting workers, 
buying raw cotton and looking for markets for his products. These wide-ranging 
tasks meant that managing agents had to be extremely able individuals. 

Managing agents were paid in different ways. They often received a fixed 
monthly sum, topped up by a commission on cotton processing or the sale of 
products. Thus, their income was guaranteed. Even if a cotton mill was making a 
loss, a managing agent was entitled to his fixed monthly wage and the agreed 
commission. As a result, setting up a cotton mill was a relatively attractive propos- 
ition. On the one hand the managing agent was often the biggest investor and ran 
the greatest financial risk, but on the other he was assured of a fixed income. The 
commission was determined in a way that was attractive to the managing agent. 
One of the most popular forms was the ‘poundage’ system, whereby a managing 
agent received a fixed sum per pound of processed cotton. This was an attractive 
system for managing agents with a background in raw cotton trading. It was also 
usual.to receive a percentage of the total sale of material produced by a mill. This 
latter system was, for instance, attractive to managing agents who had a lot of 

-experience in selling cotton products. After the First- World War managing agents’ 
wages were increasingly based on a percentage of the profits. 

The popularity of the managing agency system was partly due to the fact that 
banks were not prepared to issue long-term loans with machinery and mill 
buildings as security.“ The system was generally seen as an important precondition 
for industrialisation in India. Lokanathan, for instance, stated: ‘[I]n the early 
stages of its evolution it fitted the country admirably . ... indeed there was no 


®© Indian Office Library, London, European Manuscripts, MSS EUR R 168: Sir J.C Burns 
worked for the Briush managing agency of James Finlay. He stressed that the managing agent 
and the firm for which the agent worked were two entirely separate entities. 

“! Report of the Indian Industrial Commission 1916-18, Vol. 1, 1919, p. 178; The Indian 
Currency Commission, Vol. V, Bombay, 1926, Q5008-9. S.K. Basu, Industrial Finance in 
India, Calcutta, 1961, p. 91, bad already made the claim that managing agents were the main 
financiers of Indian industry. 
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alternative to it. Rutnagur confirmed this, claiming that: ‘[T]he agency system 
suited the trade conditions of Bombay and the interests of investors. ® 

The first contract in the cotton-industry between the managing agent and 
shareholders of a cotton mill was between the Parsi Cowasji Davar and the share- 
holders of the Bombay Spinning and Weaving Company (1854). Known as deeds, 
these contracts later became the basis for agreements between shareholders and 
managing agents. I shall explain the most important aspects of these deeds below. 

Davar had already become a successful managing agent by the time he started 
in the cotton industry. Not only was he an established merchant and financier, but 
he was also the managing agent of the Bombay Hydraulic Press Company. Davar’s 
main rights and obligations as managing agent for the Bombay Spinning and 
Weaving Company were described as follows:“ The managing agent was 
considered to be responsible for building the mill, importing machinery ‘and 
appointing staff. He was also responsible for the purchase of raw cotton and the 
sale of the yarn and textiles manufactured in the mill. His income mainly consisted 
of a 5 per cent commission on the sale of products. The shareholders accepted full 
responsibility for any damage to machinery or buildings and for any financial 
loss incurred by the mill. Davar was appointed managing agent for life. : 

It is significant that except for the liability he incurred as a shareholder, the 
managing agent ran no risk whatsoever. He was assured of a fixed basic income 
and a supplementary wage in the form of a commission. In other words, the mill 
did not necessarily have to make a profit, but the managing agent had to ensure 
that it produced something. The fact that he was virtually absolved from financial 
risk made his position extremely attractive, whatever the overall hazards of such 
an enterprise. In this sense the managing agency system made a significant 
contribution to the genesis and growth of the Indian cotton industry.“ 


Managing Agents’ Commissions: A System in Development 


The variations in the commissions paid to managing agents became a source of 
heated debate at the end of the nineteenth century. Shareholders, politicians and 
other interested parties regularly accused managing agents of lining their 


2 Lokanathan, Industrial Organisation, p 23, Buchanan, The Development of Capitalist 
Enterprise, p 169. 1 

® Ratnagur,- Bombay Industries, p. 49. : in - 

“An English translation of the first deed can be found in Mehta, The Cotton Mills, p. 26. 
The orginal document, drawn up in Gujarati, has been lost. Lokanathan, Industrial Organisa- 
tlon, pp. 46-47, summarises several relevant extracts from agreements with managing agencies. 
However, these date from a later period than Davar’s first deed. The same applies to a number 
of examples given in the /TJ, Vol. 23 (6), 1913, p. 296. Almost all the agreements known to 
have been concluded in Ahmedabad between shareholders and boards of directors of cotton 
mills and their managing agents can be found in N.N. Desai, Ahmedabad Mill Directory, 
Ahmedabad, 1933, pp 1-30. = ‘ 

4 Short Staple, an anonymous columnist in the /TJ, claumed that as a result of the managing 
agency system—particularly the various forms of commission within the system—the agents 
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pockets. They were seen as only pursuing their own interests, and not always 
those of the mill. Before we can look at this, it is necessary to provide a brief 
explanation of the various forms of commission. At the risk of over-simplification 
I shall outline below the most common forms of commission paid to managing 
agents in Bombay and Ahmedabad: 


(1) Commission based on production was a system‘common in Bombay and 

i Ahmedabad in the nineteenth century. In the early twentieth century this 

form of commission gradually disappeared, only surviving in cotton 

` factories outside Bombay and Ahmedabad. The rate of commission was 
usually a quarter anna per pound of yarn. 


(2) Commission based on sales was a system largely confined to Ahmedabad 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. In the nineteenth century a 
production based commission was briefly paid in Ahmedabad, but 
commission based on the sale of cotton products gradually became more 
popular. In general, managing agents were paid 3.5 per cent of the sales. 


(3) After the First World War commission based on profits became increasingly 
popular, especially in Bombay. Profits rose in this period, making it an 
attractive form of commission. The-commission varied from 7.5 per cent 
to 12.5 per cent of the net profit. A commission of 10 per cent of the net 
profit was most common. There was usually a guarantee that managing 

` agents would be paid a minimum commission in the event that no profit 
-was made.” f i 


Makanji Khatau was the managing agent of the Khatau Mills in Bombay. When 
it was set up in 1874, it-was decided that the managing agent would receive a 


did not run any financial risks. By carrying out his work well the agent could considerably 
augment his income. According to Short Staple this was crucial, as it enabled the cotton 
industry to attract individuals with managenal skills. It was only in exceptional cases, he 
alleged, that agents failed to retrieve their invested capital. The real rsk bearers in the 
industry were the shareholders and depositors. ITJ, Vol. 9 (9), 1899, p. 338. 

“ The criticlsm expressed by contemporaries was often of a general nature. The accusations 
that were made were frequently vague and unsupported by any kind of evidence. The reports 
of the Indian Industrial Commission, 1919, and of the Indian Tariff Board, 1927, accordingly 
concluded that although complaints had been made about managing agents no one had 
backed these with evidence that would stand up ın court. Report of the Indian Tariff Board, 
Bombay, 1927, (IV Vols), Vol. I, p. 90 As far back as 1878 Goculdas urged a more rational 
system of commissions, "Annual Report of the Bombay Millowners’ Association, Bombay, 
1878, p. 20. 

“ These three types’ of commission are largely based on: Report of the Indian Tariff Board, 
1927, p. 87; Desai, Ahmedabad Mill Directory, 1933, 1937 and 1941; Rutnagur, Bombay 
Industries, pp. 62-65. Another way of calculating commissions was by basing them on 
invested capital J.A Wadia calculated that the average commission earned by managing 
agents in Bombay prior to the 1905-25 period was 55 per cent of invested capital, Buchanan, 
The Development of Capitalist Enterprise, p. 171 ` 
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commission of a quarter anna per pound of cotton yarn produced. He would also 
receive a 2.5 per cent commission on the sale of all products. After 1917 the 
commission system was altered to a monthly payment of Rs 1,500 and: I0 per cent 
of the profits. At the same time it was stipulated that the total commission must 
amount to a minimum of Rs 30,000 a year. As of 1925 -this condition was 
abolished. 

The commission paid to the managing agent of the Jubilee Mills in Ahmedabad 
consisted of 2.5 per cent of the sale of products and 7.5 per cent of the total costs 
of the mill. The managing agent made his good intentions clear by declaring in 
1901 that if the company’s net profit did not exceed 6 per cent of a capital, 
the managing agent would forego one-third of his commission.* 

The Ahmedabad Spinning and Weaving Company -was the first company 
formally to stipulate in a contract with the managing agent that if the profits were 
insufficient, the managing agent would forego ene-third of his commission: 
‘(W]hen the company could not distribute but 4% dividend, one third of the 
commission is to be foregone and which is to be utilised for distribution ‘of 
dividend.” To me this clearly indicates that shareholders’ interests were not 
neglected. The managing agent of the Ahmedabad Ginning Mills further tightened 
up this condition of his own accord. If the managing agent was unable to distribute 
6 per cent of dividend, he would have to forego two-thirds of his commission for 
distribution of-dividend among the shareholders.*' The system-of reserving 

e-third of commission for dividend payments in the event of unsatisfactory 
area became ‘usual in Ahmedabad.” One of the first Indian managing agents to 
be paid an entirely profit based commission was the managing agent Sassoon. 
Commissions based on sales and production had become so huge that in 1902 
the managing agent decided to transfer to a'commission amounting to 10 per cent 
of net profits. The reason for this was that a number of factoriċs-in the Sassoon 
group had incurred heavy losses. According to some, this was due to excessively 
high commissions in the past. In order to ward off any suspicion of mismanagement, 
the managing agent decided to make good the losses from his own- pocket. Sassoon 
was highly esteemed for this decision by the shareholders and The Indian-Textile 


“ Meetings of the board of directors (MBD), Khatau Mills, over various years, Bombay 
Archives at the premises of mill; Desat, Ahmedabad Mill Directory, 1940, p. 21 -Although 
there was a general move towards basing commission oh profits, there was also a trend ın the 
opposite direction. Seth Karamchand Premchand was the managing agent of the Ahmedabad 
Calico Mills in 1880. He was originally paid a commission of 15 per cent of profits. In 1881 
it was however decided—for unknown reasons—to switch to a system whereby he received 
25 per cent commussion on total sales and 15 per cent of the profits on dyed products. In 1904 
this was changed to a commission of 4 per cent of the total sales. Desa, Ahmedabad Mill 
Directory, 1934, p. 7. 

” Ibid., p. 17. aa e 

© Ibid., p. 4 are SS 

“ Ibid a 

2 Report of the Indian Tariff Board, 1927, Vol. II, p. 395 Eo 
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Journal.” At the beginning of the twentieth- senna: well-known managing 
agencies such as Currimbhoy, Wadia and Goculdas were also paid a commission 
based on 10 per cent of net profits. : 

In short, the type of commissions paid to managing agents varied. It was not a 
system that enjoyed unqualified universal approval. In fact it was criticised from 
various sides, with complaints being voiced by shareholders and journalists. 
This criticism is summarised below. 


Criticism of the Managing Agency System 


In 1890 S.M. Rutnagur, founder and editor of The Indian Textile Journal, was 
able to follow the fortunes of the cotton industry with a critical eye. He summarised 
the criticism of the managing agency system as follows. First, cotton factories 
were run by people who had no technical understanding of the production process. 
Second, managing agents were paid on the basis of production or the sale of 
products, not on the basis of profits. This meant that they had no interest in the 
quality of the products. Finally, managing agents often received a commission 
on the purchase of raw cotton, machinery and other products. As a result, a conflict 
of interests could arise between the interests of the mill—acquiring the best raw 
cotton at the lowest price—and the interests of the merchant, who also happened 
to be the managing agent—to sell the cotton at the highest possible rate. In short, 
the interests of the managing agency did not always coincide with those of the 
cotton mill. These three criticisms of the managing agency system will be 
examined in more detail below. ; 

Through a-lack of technical knowledge on the part of cotton manufacturers, 
Rutnagur believed that managing agents were much too dependent on the advice 
of foreign, usually British, experts. However, this was only partially true. In fact, 
Indian managing agents sought to take as many decisions as possible themselves, 
particularly during the initial period. Of course, external help was welcome, but 
this did not imply passive acceptance of the opinions of others. Ranchhodlal 
Chhotalal], for instance, was very dissatisfied with the work of the British engineers 
who were helping to set up his mill. In fact he ultimately dismissed them. Together 
with a Brahmin friend he managed to set up his mill himself. He later learnt the 
technical side of the business from an European expert, George Eddington.“ 

These early entrepreneurs also include Sir Ness Wadia. He was perhaps the 
most notable Parsi engineer in Bombay in the 1870s. As stated above, he had 


"s TT, Vol. 13 (121), 1902, p. 87. As far back as 1897 the British managıng agent George 
Cotton (Empress, Connaugh, Leopold and James Greaves Mills) was paid a commission 
amounting to 10 per cent of net profits: ibid., Vol 8 (76), 1897, p. 85; ibid, Vol. 24 (284), 
1913, p. 369. A list ıs also given of managing agencies which, ın 1913, received a commission 
based on a percentage of profits About half of all mills used this system. 

% Ibid., Vol. 23 (299), 1912 , p 40. 

“ Rutnagur, Bombay Industries, pp. 47-51. 

“ Mehta, The Ahmedabad Cotton, p 54. 
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received a thorough technical education in England: In 1859 he was sent by 
Dinshaw Petit to Manchester to buy machines for a new cotton mill. In 1874 he 
made a name for himself by managing to repair a jammed steam engine in a 
cotton mill owned by the Petit family. He blamed the malfunction on poor 
maintenance, whereas the British experts attached to the Petit family had claimed 
that it was due to an accident. Besides owning the Bombay Dyeing Company, 
Wadia was also technical adviser to many other factories.” 

British managers, spinning and weaving masters and engineers played an 
important role in the development of the cotton industry. The arrogant behaviour 
of these migrants attracted a great deal of criticism. The Oldham-wallahs (the 
name given to British spinning and weaving masters, after the well-known English 
cotton producing town) were often drunk or ill. Moreover they were prone to be 
overcome by feelings of homesickness at the most unforeseen times.* British 
managers were regularly dismissed for failing to do what was expected of them. 
The British manager of the Alliance Cotton Mills, for instance, was sacked for 
‘incompetence and idleness’. 

Besides the fact that British managers and engineers did not necessarily ensure 
‘quality’, their numerical share must, equally, not be exaggerated. Few figures 
survive concerning the ‘European’ and ‘Indian’ share in the staff of cotton factories. 
However, one may safely assume that even by 1895 no Jess than 60 per cent of the 
spinning masters and about 50 per cent of the weaving masters were Indian rather 
than British.” Scholars like A.K. Bagchi and G.K. Lieten postulate that the 
machinery in Bombay’s cotton mills looked like a ‘museum of obsolete 
machinery’ due to the limited technical knowledge possessed by Indian cotton 
manufacturers. According to them, these machines were bought from firms of 
which the managing agents were themselves agents, or from managing agencies 
prepared to pay a commission to the managing agent of the mill.*' I believe, 
however, that the examples cited by Bagchi and Lieten are exceptions. In reality 
the machines in the first cotton mills were among the best that could be obtained 


1 Bombay Dyeing. The First Hundred Years, archive at the mills, Bombay, 1979, p. 37; 
RA. Wadia, Scions of Lowjee Wadia, Bombay, 1964, pp. 244-46. 

2 ITJ, Vol. 3 (36), 1893, p 246 : 

» Ibid., Vol. 9 (97), 1898, p. 68. 

© These figures are based on ibid , Vol. 50 (6), 1940, p. 203. See also. ibid , Vol. 38 (4), 
1928, pp 224-27; ibid., Vol. 38 (6), 1928, pp. 286-87. Admittedly, the 1875-76 annual 
report of the Bombay Millowners’ Association states that ‘. . the management and overlooking 
‘of the principal departments ıs done by Europeans, with one or two exceptions’ Annual 
Report of the Bombay Millowners’ Association, Bombay, 1876, p. 74 However, this was 
written by a Scotsman, John Robertson of Glasgow, who may have overestimated the role 
played by Bntish managers. A 

4 A.K. Bagchi, Private Investment in India, 1900-1939, Cambridge, 1972, p. 249; A.K. 
Lieten, Colonialism, Class and Nation, Calcutta, 1984, p. 34. In my view this only applies to 
the ‘small’ mills set up after 1890 - 
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at the time. In most instances these machines were completely replaced within 
15 years. 

In short, it is Eenh not true that Indian managing agents were tiken 
dependent on the whims of European managers and engineers. Moreover, the 
machines in Indian mills tended to meet the most modern requirements. 

Rutnagur’s second and third points of criticism of the managing agency system 
concerned commissions. Initially, managing agents did not just receive a com- 
mission on the production or the sale of products. They also frequently possessed 
shares in commercial enterprises, which meant that they were also paid commission 
on the purchase of machines, cotton or coal. This meant that the interests of the 
managing agent did not always run parallel to the interests of the cotton mill. 
In this section I shall show that in the initial period this divergence of interests 
did not hold back the growth of the industry. It was only at a later stage, when 
various unscrupulous managing agents appeared on the scene, that this was— 

i occasionally—to prove to be the case. 

Earlier in this article I showed that during the period between 1850 and 1930 
various methods existed of paying managing agents. The most usual was a fixed 
sum per month, supplemented by a commission based on production, sale or 
profit. Often various methods of payment co-existed simultaneously. A trend 
gradually emerged for payment to take the form of commission based on the 
profits that mills made. Contrary to a criticism that is frequently voiced, I believe 
that most managing agents were not pre-occupied with their own commission, 
but sought above all to further the interests of the cotton mills that they managed.“ 


© Report of the Indian Tariff Board, 1927, Vol. I, p- 89 concluded: ‘We are, therefore, 
satisfied that no general indictment of the mull industry can be established . . . the practice of 
receiving secret commissions, if it exists at all, ıs exceptional. There are one or two cases in 
which managing agents are also agents for firms which deal in machinery but there was no 
evidence to show that this 1s detrimental to the mills they manage.’ The term ‘museum of ob- 
solete machinery’ comes from A.S Pearse He descnbes certain instances of small mills where 
this was the case. However, he claimed that the quality of the machines in the initial period of 
the cotton industry in Bombay was ‘good’. A S. Pearse, The Cotton Industry of India, Being 
the Report of the Journey to India, Manchester, 1930, p. 8; Mehta, The Cotton Mills, p. 8; 
Buchanan, The Development of Capitalist Enterpnse, p. 203, ews The Bombay Industries, 
p. 46. 

8 De Hindoostan Spinning and Weaving Company, for instance, replaced all its spindles 
and looms after 11 years, in order to be able to compete with other mills: Annual Report of the 
Hindoostan Spinning and Weaving Company, 1886. Company archives, Bombay. I also 
encountered rapid replacement and improvement of machines in the case of the Khatau Mills, 
Indian Manufacturing Mulls and the Calico Mills. See the various annual reports on this point. 
The Report of the Indian Tariff Board ultimately concluded that ‘the use of old machinery can 
hardly be held to have affected the fortune of the mull industry ın India except to a very small 
extent’: Report of the Indian Tariff Board, 1927, Vol. I, p. 90. 

“.This criticism ıs expressed among others by Rungta, The Rise of Business, pp. 116-17, 
159-60; Lokanathan, Industrial Organisation, pp. 296-304; and S Sengupta, Corporate 
Management in India, Delhi, 1974, pp. 18-20 In theory, paying commussion on the basis of 
production could lead to the overproduction of poor quelity cotton Furthermore, payment of 
commission on the basis of sales could lead to products frequently being sold for too low a 
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There were two important reasons. preventing managing agents from exploiting 
the commission system to the full. First, managing agents themselves were often 
major shareholders and, therefore, had a considerable interest in maximising the 
profits of the mills they ran. Second, potential shareholders and backers of new 
commercial projects had to have faith in managing agents. This was possible 
only if mills could show a healthy balance sheet. 

The study of cash flows, commissions and conflicts of interest among managing 
agents is a tricky business. The sources tend to cite general impressions that are 
not substantiated by facts. At times when no dividend was paid out, shareholders 
did sometimes accuse managing agents of unscrupulous dealings, but they were 
silent when profits were good. In my research I have been fortunate enough to be 
able to trace the minutes of the board meetings of a number of mills. These are 
the records of weekly or bimonthly meetings of mills’ boards of directors, often 
attended by members of managing agencies, at which the daily business of the 
mills was discussed: finances, production, workers, salaries, markets and machines. 
These minutes are extremely detailed and provide a fascinating behind-the-scenes 
peek at the goings-on in individual mills.” It should be noted that these are not 
the published annual reports presented to the shareholders. The latter were often 
unreliable financial accounts.® 


pace. After all, it did not matter to the managing agents whether the mill made a profit or not. 
The only commission system that makes business sense is to pay a fixed sum plus a commission 
based on net profits (after a deduction has been made for the depreciation of machinery, etc ). 
However, in my research I encountered very few instances of practices justifying such 
objections to this system. I believe, therefore, that this problem was more theoretical than 
actual. This does not mean that certain managing agents were not guilty of malpractice. How- 
ever, most managing agents acted in the mill’s interest, and did not just pursue their own ends. 

“ On average they held an interest of between 15 per cent and 25 per cent in the mills, 
though there were isolated cases of 60 per cent and 70 per cent. In such a situation it was 
obviously ın the managing agent’s interest to do his best for the shareholders Basu, Industrial 
Finance in India, p. 151. 

“ I have seen the minutes of the following mills: Indian Manufacturing Company 
(1882-1934), Calico Mulls (1880-1930), Hindoostan Spinning and Weaving Company 
(1873-1949), New Shorrock Mills (1905-30), Raipur Mills (1905-30) and Saraspur Mills 
(1928-47). In the case of certain mulls, the minutes were supplemented by the firm’s correspond- 
ence. The minutes can be found in the archives of the various concerns in Bombay and 
Ahmedabad. 

© In order to give an impression of the detailed nature of the material and the issues that 
were discussed at these meetings, a summary of a board mecting of the Hindoostan Spinning 
and Weaving Company in December 1874 follows. The topics discussed were as follows: the 
market for the various qualities of yarn (agreements being made on the quality of yarn to be 
produced ın the mill in the coming period); which fire insurance agreement should be con- 
cluded, and for how long, the amount of dividend to be paid; the amount of money to be kept 
as a reserve. Last but not least: a messenger boy had lost Rs 11,965 on the way to the bank. It 
was decided to write off this sum in the bank's accounts. The board had great confidence in 
the messenger boy in question, and be was to be let off with a caution. 

@ Ela K. Shah, Determinants of Profitability ın a Traditional Industry: The Case of the 
Ahmedabad Cotton Textile Industry, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Gujarat University, Ahmedabad, 
1992, p 10. 
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The minites of various board meetings show that the tendency of managing 
agencies to have several irons in the fire at the same time did not automatically 
lead to corruption or malpractice. I did come across afew instarices of managing 
agencies pursuing a number of different interests, but it was never clear that this 
had a harmful effect on ‘profits at the mill. In fact, in one particular case it was 
evident that this situation actually boosted the mill’s profits.” 

Shareholders claimed with some regularity that managing agents were not 
acting in the interests of the mill, but sought only to feather their own nests. 
However, when asked to back these claims with proof, they failed to do more than 
cite one or two known cases of malpractice.” Moreover, accusations of this kind 
by ‘shareholders do not reflect the regional differences in the extent to which 
managing agents held shares in their own mills. In Ahmedabad managing agents 
held a larger percentage of shares in their cotton mills than in Bombay. Kasturbhai 
Lalbhai, representative of the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association, told the Indian 
Tariff Board of 1932 that in various cases the managing agents held 60 per cent of 
shares. According to him there were evén a fèw cases of managing agents holding 
more than 85 per cent-of shares.” In Bombay, too, most managing agents were 
major shareholders.” In cases where managing agents were major shareholders of 
a mill, it seems likely that they also represented sharéholders’ interests. This 
contrasted sharply with the situation in Calcutta, where most (European) managing 
agents in the jute industry owned less than 25 per cent, and sometimes even less 
than 5 per cent of shares.” 

After the First World War, it emerged that the managing agents in Bombay had 
sold their cotton shares in the mill to the public. The Bradbury Mills and the 
Kasturchand Mills were specified as mills in which the managing agents held less 
than a 10 per cent interest.” Of course, the idea was that if the managing agents’ 
share in a mill becamie too small, they would cease to promote the shareholders’ 
interests. However, nothing was further from the truth. A sound reputation was a 


: ® The Saraspur Mills and Raipur Mills bought from and sold to each other raw cotton and 
machinery, and involved agencies such as the Asoka Mills and‘the Arvind Mills in their mutual 
dealings. The managing ‘agencies of the New Shorréck Mulls (Ahmedabad) and the Hindoostan 
Spinning and Weaving Company (Bombay) also had interests in the textile trade The cotton 
products produced by the Hindoostan Spinning and Weaving Mills were sold through this 
trading agency. If anything, this boosted tather than depressed the mull’s profits, since this 
trading organisation overturned the monopoly of the wholesalers (who wanted to pay too low 
a price for the mull’s products). See Hindoostan Spinning and Weaving Mills, anniversary, no 


~ date The Indian Tariff Board, 1927, published a list of managing agents who’had an interest 


both ın the production of cotton products and ın their sale. The report does not give a 
définitive judgment on this point. Report of the Indian Tariff Board, 1927, Vol. I, 1927, pp. 
194-95, 

7” Ibid., 1927, Vol. I, p. 89. 

" Report of the Indian Tanff Board, 1932, (V Vols), Vol IV, p- 139 

n Ibid., 1927, Vol IV, p 248 : 

"bid ` 

™ Ibid, 1932, Vol V, p. 110 
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managing agent’s best guarantee of future prosperity, and as such it was not 
lightly thrown away. 


... it may make little difference to the company to what extent the managing 
agent is interested in the share capital of the company. The better class of 
- managing agent works partly for the remuneration fixed for him under his 
agreement but partly also out of regard for his reputation and out of a sense of 
pride-in the tradition of management associated with his concern.” i 


I do not deny that there was a blurring of interests between the various activities 
of the managing agents and those of the cotton mills, but I doubt whether this was 
disadvantageous to the mills. The Indian Tariff Board of 1932, for instance, 
published a list of cotton mills whose managing agents also held interests as 
sellers of end products and buyers of raw cotton. What is striking here is that it 
concerns managing agents such as Currimbhoy, Sassoon and Finlay. These 
managing agents and their milis had a particularly, high reputation.™ It seems, in 
‘other words, that what appeared to be a conflict of interests in.these cases in fact 
promoted the development of the cotton mills. This can easily be imagined when 
one considers that managing agents who combined managing a mill with dealing 
in cotton would have been able to buy high quality cotton for the mill at a 
reasonable price. Om the one hand there is a potential conflict of interests here 
since, as a merchant, the managing agent would be paid commission on the 
cotton he sold; however, on the other hand the cotton mill would also be profiting 
since it was being supplied with high quality raw cotton for a reasonable price. 
The most convincing argument showing that managing agents were not just 
interested in lining their pockets but genuinely tried to represent the interests of 
the mill(s) they were associated with is the fact that they relinquished their right 
to commission or a monthly wage when a mill was making a loss. As the president 
of the Bombay Millowners’ Association, Saklatwala stated to the Indian Tariff 
Board: ‘It is the usual practice when there are no profits for the agents to leave the 
whole or part of the commission; they forego it’ And at Ahmedabad the prominent 
cotton manufacturer Kasturbhai Lalbhai acknowledged: ‘The desire for main- 
taining one’s reputation is so keen that no sooner there is a depression or the mill 
has not made profits, they [the managing agents] leave of half or even the full 
commission.’” This practice changed when at the beginning of this century many 
managing agencies were paid a fixed monthly sum supplemented by profit based 
commission.” 


% Ibid., 1932, Yol. I, p. 86. 

% Ibid., 1932, Vol. LT, p. 194 

7 Ibid., 1927, Vol Il, p. 197 Sce also Rutnagur, Bombay Industries, pp 64—65. In the 
annual reports of agents such as Thackersey and Katheau it was an established custom at the 
Raipur and Saraspar mills that the mght to commission was relinquished if the mull made a loss. 

7 Ibid., p. 436 j 

” See for instance the Minutes of the Raipur Manufactunng Milik, February 1905. Ahmed- 
abad, Mill archive, Rutnagur, Bombay Industries, p. 62 
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Lalbhai Hirachand provides a good example of a managing agent who did not 
lose sight of the mill’s interests. In May 1918 he claimed that the commission 
paid at the time, which was based on the weight of the yarn that was produced was 
unfavourable to the mill. It had become more profitable to produce finer and 
lighter products. However this was not in the interests of the managing agent, 
who was paid by weight. He, therefore, suggested the following solution: ‘The 
provision.. . . is one which is likely to induce the agents to produce coarse cloth. 
We . . . therefore request you to consider our [my italics] proposal as to commission 
3.5 percent on sales and tèn percent on net. earnings.’® The point is that Hirachand 
was opting for an alternative system of commission rather than producing infenor 
yarn. To him it clearly seemed more logical to change the system than to continue 
churning out inferior yarn in order to earn a fat commission. 

Well before the Indian Tariff Board openly condemned the system of com- 
mission on the basis of sales and production in 1927, most managing agencies 
had shown themselves prepared to modify the system.*! In Bombay, at any rate, 
this meant that with three or four exceptions, all managing agents were ultimately 
being paid a percentage of net profits. In Ahmedabad the old system of payment 
based on the sale of cotton products survived longer, since it had seen almost no 
instances of excessive commission payments of the type that occurred ın the 
Sassoon group in Bombay.” A possible explanation is that the Bombay cotton 
manufacturers had a mercantile background and, therefore, not only had more 
trading experience than their colleagues in Ahmedabad, but also more trading 
interests. : 

In this section I have shown that various systems of paying commission to 
managing agents co-existed. Initially, managing agents were paid a percentage 
of production or sales. This ensured that they received an income, even if the mill 
made a loss. In the course of time, a profit based system of commissior gradually 
became the rule: proof that managing agents did not pursue their own interests at 
the expense of the mill’s interests. The question of course remains: Why did the 
majority of managing agents not exploit the commission system? In the cases 
where managing agents were major shareholders, it was logical that they would 
represent shareholders’ (and thus their own) interests. Shareholders, after all, stand 
to gain the most from a profit making concer. But even in cases where managing 
agents only held a small percentage of shares, they were very careful to preserve 


© The managing agent Lalbhai Dalpathi to the Board of Directors of the Raipor Manufac- 
tuning Mills, Ahmedabad Meetings of the Board of Directors, (20 May 1918), Industnal 
archive, Ahmedabad. I encountered something similar at the Jubilee Mills. See Desai, Ahmed- 
abad Mill Directory, 1934, p 17. 

*' Moreover, by 1930 the system itself seemed to have eroded a great deal At one hand, the 
depression years of the 1920s and 1930s had given enough argument for critics to get nd of 
system which had—in theory—the potential of interweaving interests, corruption and 
malpractices On the other hand, the industry itself had grown up. The uncertainties of the 
early beginnings had become experiences of well-known businessmen, who knew how to 
deal with them. Therefore, the msks (financial as well as organisational) were more calculable 

£8 IT], Vol. C, Anniversary Edition, 1940, p 307. 
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their good name. In order to attract financial backers, it was essential to have an 
unblemished record. Managing agents with a good reputation had no difficulty 
finding capital for new projects. A good reputation was crucial in the commercial 
worlds of Bombay and Ahmedabad. 


A Question of Trust 


Trust in the integrity of the managing agent and the concern played an important 
role in the development of the cotton industry in India, as I shall show in more 
detail in this section. Loans were issued and deals concluded on the basis of 
personal connections. This meant that managing agents did everything they 
could to establish and keep a ‘good name’. 

It will be clear already from the experiences of Ranchhodlal Chhotalal and 
Framji Cowasji Banaji that it was initially extremely hard to amass the capital 
needed to build a cotton mill. The reticence shown by investors was largely 
because cotton mills were novel and, thus, risky concerns. In the case of Ranch- ` 
hodlal there was another reason, namely his lack of connections in financial 
circles. Jt was only after he had worked for the well-known financier Karamchand 
Premchand that he was able to find backers for the construction of his cotton mill. 

The literature stresses that Indian entrepreneurs were ‘shy’ with their capital. In 
other words, Indian merchants and financiers were reluctant to put their money 
into risky long-term investments. Although the debate comprises a varied and 
nuanced range of views, I distinguish between two standpoints. On the one hand 
it is claimed that caution about investing in. new ventures was only rational since 
the risk was so high. Studies that hold this view emphasise that it was largely 
during the early days that Indian financiers and merchants were cautious about 
investing in the cotton industry, and that at a later stage they were prepared to 
take more calculated risks.© On the other side of the spectrum are studies that 
claim that it was ‘the nature’ of Indian entrepreneurs to avoid long-term risks. 
This lack of interest in long-term investment is explained in terms of Indian 
entrepreneurs’ religious background, or is accounted for on the grounds that 
existing mercantile and financial investments were sufficiently profit making.™ 

Both standpoints start from the same assumption, namely that industrial capital 
was thin on the ground. However, this proves to be erroneous. To my surprise, 
when I studied the annual reports of the Bombay Millowners’ Association, the 
minutes of cotton mill board meetings and various government reports, I did not 
encounter a single complaint by managing agents about a lack of capital. There 
are admittedly occasional indications that managing agents had to be creative in 


R Chandavarkar, Origins of, p. 244, O Goswami, ‘Then came the Marwans’, JESHR, 
Vol. 22 (3), 1985, pp 225-49; Morns D Morns, ‘The Growth of Large-Scale Industry to 
1947’, pp. 581-82; Leadbeater, The Poluics of Textiles, pp 29-56. 

“ Mehta, The Ahmedabad Cotton, Goswasmi, “Then Came the Marwaris’; T.A. Timberg, 
Marwaris, from Traders to Industrialists, Delhi. 1978 
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order to get their hands on capital, but if they had a good reputation in the west 
Indian business world, eee capital for industrial enterprises was basically not 
a problem. i 

An advisory committee stated to the Industrial Commission of 1919: ‘[T]he 
Bombay Advisory Committee are of the opinion that the shyness so often attributed 
to capital in India does not exist to a marked extent in Bombay City and probably 
not in the Bombay Presidency.’* On another occasion the Bombay Moyne 
eset in the person of C.N. Wadia, stated: 


It is not [my italics] difficult to raise capital for concerns ...already existing... 
. if (a) a sound prospectus is drawn up; (b) a Board of Directors of tried powers 
and well known capacity figure on it [my italics]....It is most difficult to raise 
capital for new industry, small or large. Investors are nervous and will not tread 

` unknown paths." 


The manager Wadia also stressed the importance of personal connections between 
managing agents and banks: “The banks here demand . . . personal guarantee of 
the agents themselves and as long as this is demanded I do not see how you can 
replace the managing agency system.’ And Lalji Naranji, the manager of the 
Mooljee Jaitha Company, also stated: ‘I am of [the] opinion that fairly large 
concerns under the management of well-known [my italics] firms and financers 
do not find difficulty in obtaining capital."* Nor was there a lack of capital for 
entrepreneurs with an established reputation in Ahmedabad. Speaking on behalf 
of the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association, Ambalai Sarabhai stated: ‘Money is 
forthcoming for concerns started by prominent capitalists in whom people have 
confidence for good and efficient management.’ 


© Report of the Indian Industrial Commission, 1916-18, Vol. 1, 1919, p. 178 Speaking of 
the period circa 1860, but more particularly of the ‘share mania’ S.M. Edwardess claims in the 
Census of India, Vol. X, Bombay Town and Island, part IV, 1922, p. 277, that. ‘Whatever may 
be the state of other parts of India, it ıs manifest that Bombay feels neither anxiety nor appre- 
hension regarding the future of the empire. Capital was never more plentiful amongst us than 
at present, nor the spint of enterprise more powerful.’ 

™ Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 278. N.B Saktlatvalla, a partner of the renowned firm of Tata & Co, 
stated for instance. ‘Our furm has at no time found the least difficulty in obtaining from the 
public as much capital as was necessary cither to start new mill companies or to strengthen the 
position of their existing mill.” Report of the Indian Industrial Commission, 1916~18, Vol. M, 
1919, p. 25. Banks were repeatedly criticised for not being prepared to lend money with 
buildings and machines as security (ibid., p. 178); banks, it was alleged, would interfere too 
much with a mill's affairs, thus prejudicing the integnty of managing agents and, in tum, the 
likelihood of obtauning funding. Report of the Indian Tanff Board, 1927, Vol. I, p 92. 

2 Ibid., 1927, Vol. H, p 199. 

" Ibid., p. 327. ` an 

= Ibid., p. 447. Similar references can be found ui ibid, pp 135-37, 327, 564. Kasturbhai 
i ee ee 
reputation if they were to find financial backers, ibid., p. 436 
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The extent to which such ‘confidence’ could affect the financing of enterprises 
became painfully clear during the share mania in 1861-65, and in the failure of 
the Bank of Bombay. The share mania was a direct consequence of the American 
Civil War. The war halted the export of raw cotton from America to London, 
resulting in an enormous increase in demand by London for Indian raw cotton. 
Many speculated on spiralling cotton prices, borrowing money from banks or 
friends to buy cotton and make a killing by selling it in the short term. Banks and 
investment and insurance companies mushroomed. Profits were huge. Prices soared, 
creating a period of money mania. There were even cases of new concerns whose 
shares shot up, within a few days, to 400 per cent of their nominal value, when 
nothing had yet been produced or built. It was only when the American Civil War 
ended that it emerged how many of these were purely ‘paper’ concerns. Many 
firms and private individuals found it impossible to meet their financial com- 
mitments and went bankrupt” An example of a respectable institution that failed 
as a result of the share mania was the Bank of Bombay. I shall discuss several 
aspects of this failure below in order to show that personal connections—in con- 
trast to economic certainties—played an important role in the commercial world 
of Bombay. 


Bank of Bombay: Trust in Names and Notes in Jotters 


In 1840, the Bank of Bombay was Bombay’s first official bank. After a few teething 
problems, the bank became a respected civic institution, and numerous other 
banks were set up in imitation. The Bank of Bombay played a special role during 
the share mania, when it borrowed from a host of concerns and individuals.” In 
itself this was not so remarkable, except that the money was lent on the basis of 
` applicants’ personal standing and connections. In other words, loans were tailored 
to an individual’s personal reputation rather than to economic security. The report 
on the causes of the failure of the Bank of Bombay contains numerous examples 
that bear this out. James Blair, the bank’s director, wrote for instance on a jotter to 
his financial adviser Premchund Roychund: 


* Although many historians refer to the ‘share mania’, no thorough monograph has yet 
been written on this penod of money mania in India. The best description can be found in 
D E. Wacha, A Financial Chapter in the History of Bombay City, Bombay, 1910 (2nd edn). 
Adequate descriptions can also be found in C. Dobbin, Urban Leadership in Western India, 
Bombay, 1972, and K-K. Chaudhori, Maharasthra State Gazetteers. Greater Bombay District, 
1, 1909-1910, Bombay, 1986, pp. 258-63. The extent of the money mania is most commonly 
illustrated by the case of the Back Bay Company, a firm that was employed by two railroad 
companies to clear land for commercial purpyses In a short space of time Back Bey Company 
shares mcketed by 600 per cent. = 

%| I do not wish to imply that the Bank of Bombay was exceptional among the banking 
fraternity. Indeed, there are indications that this was far from the case. S.M. Edwardes writes 
of the banks in Bombay. ‘ .. the command of nearly all banks has been in the hands of men 
engaged in speculative operations of the most formidable kind and in secret partnership with 
brokers’. Census of India, Vol. X (4), 1922, Bombay Town and Island, p. 126. 
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My dear Premchund, i 
How many lacs do you think we might give S and N Nanabhoy at present? 


Faithfully yours 
James Blair 


Premchund wrote back: 


My dear Blair, 
S and N Nanabhoy are quite safe for five lacs. 


Yours sincerely, 
Premchund R.” 


Premchund Roychund only had to scribble a confidential note and a loan could 
be arranged. One such note runs as follows: 


My dear Blair, 

Sorabji Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, esq., son of the late Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy 
wishes to have a loan of five lakhs for three months on his personal [my 
italics] security. WJI you give him? He is safe for anything.” 


Even when it became clear that the bank was failing, personal connections and 
vague promises continued to play a role..Premchund, the financial adviser, was 
himself in debt to most of the banks in Bombay. He managed to convince the 
creditors of the Bank of Bombay that if they lent him Rs 2,500,000, he would be 
in a position to meet all his financial commitments. The-bank, having learnt by 
experience, asked for proper security. Premchund obtained the loan by depositing 
a number of jewels with the bank which he clarmed were worth at least Rs 
2,000,000. The creditors took his word for it, and had to come clean when it 
emerged that the jewels were not even worth Rs 300,000.% 

The Bank of Bombay’s business methods had not always been universally 
approved. Cowasji Jehangir, one of the members of its board, had protested as far 
back as 1863 against the issue of loans on the basis of personal mediation or of 
share possession at other banks. When his protests fell on deaf ears he eventually 
resigned.” The Bombay Chamber of Commerce, too, was sceptical about.the 
speculation mania that had hit the city. Although it protested vehemently and 
held up an admonitory finger, the Chamber was all too well aware that its own 
members had been infected by the mania.™ 

* Report of the Bombay Bank Commission, London, 1869, Index to evidence, p- 32, letter 
A-44. One'lakh (lac) of rupees ıs equivalent to Rs 100,000 

® Ibid., p 40 See also Wacha, A Financial Chapter, pp. ape 

% Wacha, A Financial Chapter, pp. 115-16. 


” Ibid., pp. 101-3. 
% Ibid., pp 22-23 
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The personal integrity of managing agents was perhaps even more important 
in Ahmedabad than in Bombay. Kasturbhai Lalbhai went to extreme lengths to 
protect his family’s name, as will appear from the account given below. 


Kasturbhai Lalbhai: In the Name of a Good Name 


In 1885 Lalbhai Dalpathi inherited his father’s banking business. Twelve years 
later he decided—having noted the growth of the cotton industry in Ahnmedabad— 
to set up a spinning and weaving mill, the Raipur Mills. After a shaky start, the 
mill began to make a modest profit and in 1905 Lalbhai decided to set up a 
second mill; the Saraspur Mills. These mills were managed by Lalbhai Dalpathi’s 
brothers and friends. - 

After a family quarrel—the details of which unfortunately have not been 
preserved—the two mills were split up. Lalbhai Dalpathi retained responsibility 
for the Raipur Mills while both his brothers managed the Saraspur Mills. The 
latter mill had made a considerable profit during the First World War. Its managers, 
however, were accused of having. thrown away the profits by using them to 
speculate on the raw cotton market. In 1920 fresh money was still being pumped 
into the concern, but it was just a drop in the ocean. The mill finally went into 
receivership in 1924. 

_ Shortly after the family quarrel, Lalbhai Dalpathi died of a heart attack. His 
interests were taken over by his second son Kasturbhai.” By that time Kasturbhai 
had amassed several years of experience in the Ahmedabad cotton industry, and 
he was very disappointed in the Saraspur Mills’ financial results. He felt such a 
degree of responsibility for his uncles’ mismanagement, that he took over the 
mill, debts and all. Moreover, he paid the shareholders the original price of the 
shares, rather than what they were worth on the market of the time, which was far 
less.” As a result, confidence in the managing agent and his enterprises grew. 

It was this confidence that played a major role in the financing of cotton mills. 
Decisions to issue bank loans and buy shares were not only based on calculations 
of a concern’s economic potential, but also on faith in the integrity of individual 
managing agents.” The reports of the Indian Tariff Board and the Industrial 
Commission clearly show that there was no shortage of capital for industrial 
concerns in Bombay and Ahmedabad. Personal connections, just as in the case of 
the Bank of Bombay, or a solid business record were important criteria for obtaining 
capital. The fact that it was crucial to have a ‘good name’ is self-evident. Kasturbhai 


” The first son, Chimubhai Lalbhm, had no business acumen whatsoever. Lalbha: Dalpathi’s 
wife had accordingly asked her second son to take over responsibility for the famıly firm 
Kasturbha: was 17 years old at the time. : 

* High court appellate side. Civil reference No 3, 1931 In the matter of the Indian Income 
Tax Act XI of 1922 . of the Saraspur Mills. Industrial archive, Ahmedabad. 

» An outstanding example of the lengths to which a manufacturer could go to retain the 
confidence of financiers is that of Dwarkadas Dharamsey, who ultmately committed suicide 
when it emerged that confidence in him had been lost, ITJ, Vol. 19 (224), 1909, p. 407. 
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Lalbhai’s good reputation as a reliable cotton manufacturer had already been 
established when he took over his uncles’ mills. From that time on he experienced 
no difficulty whatsoever in finding investors for other mills and commercial 
undertakings. f 

In addition to a good name, manufacturers’ professional backgrounds and 
differences in economic traditions between Bombay and Ahmedabad played an 
important role in the financing of cotton mills. The next section focuses on the 
financing of cotton mills. : 


Financing and aE EMET: of Cotton Mills: Bombay versus peg apae 


The financing and daily management of cotton mills was the responsibility of the 
managing agents. In most cases they even provided the mills’ main source of 
funding." Managing agents were also empowered to borrow from banks, issue 
shares, and accept deposits and letters of credit. It emerges that managing agents 
in Bombay and Ahmedabad had different approaches to funding and management. 
In this section I distinguish between two methods of financing and managing 
cotton mills: the Bombay method and the Ahmedabad method. I believe that the 
differences in approach to financing and management can be attributed to the 
historical background of both cities and to manufacturers’ professional back- 
grounds. 


Table 1 - 
Capital of Cotton Mills in Bombay and Ahmedabad in 1930 


Sources of capital 5 Bombay Ahmedabad 
5 Rs x 1000 % Rs x 1000 %& 





Borrowed from managıng agents 53.2 21 26.4 24 
Borrowed from banks 226 9 42 4 
Deposits : i 27.3 1l 42.6 39 
Shares -` : : 121.4 49 34.0 32 
Letters of credit - 238 10 08 1 
Total i 248.3 100 108.0 100 
Number of mills - i 64 j 56 


Source: The Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee, Vol. 1, Calcutta, 1931, p. 278. 


Table 1 shows three striking differences between Bombay and Ahmedabad in the 
financing of cotton mills. First, the banks in Bombay supported mills to a greater 
extent than their counterparts in Ahmedabad. In Bombay an average of 9 per cent 
of capital was lent by banks, whereas in the case of Ahmedabad this figure did not 
exceed 4 per cent. Second, shareholders in Bombay invested 49 per cent of capital, 


© Sir Victor Sassoon mentoned the organisation of financing as well as financing itself as 
the most important task of a managing agent. Indian Currency Commission, Vol. V, 1932, 
questions 5008-9. g 
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whereas in Ahmedabad they only put up 32 per cent.’ Third, cotton manufacturers 
in Ahmedabad depended more on deposits from small investors than cotton 
manufacturers in Bombay. In Bombay only T1 per cent of capital was raised by 
depositors, whereas in Ahmedabad this figure was 39 per cent 

It was general knowledge that banks in India were not inclined to issue 
substantial loans to cotton mills.'” It was also known that cotton manufacturers 
in Bombay could expect slightly more support from banks than manufacturers in 
Ahmedabad. Banks’ reluctance to back industrial enterprises may have been 
caused by a lack of ability to estimate the value of such undertakings.” Moreover, 
Indian banks had not yet developed the habit of issuing loans with buildings and 
machinery as collateral. For a long time banks clung to the system of issuing 
loans (especially short-term loans) on the basis of supplies. This tradition was 
rightly ridiculed by Indian bankers in the 1940s. 

A tale is told by the bankers ‘... of a visitor shown around in the godowns of 
a certain mill. He prodded the bales somewhat imprudently with his walking 
stick and asked: “What are these?” The godown-keeper raised his hands in horror 
and cried: “Be careful, those are all rotten.” “Then why do you keep them?”, 
asked the visitor. “Oh, those are the banks’ security and have to be counted by 
their young man when he comes the first of the month”,’ explained his guide.'™ 

One of the consequences of the banks’ reticence was that managing agents 
looked for other sources of financing. The managing agents in Ahmedabad proved 
true to their (primarily) moneylending origins and found very creative ways of 
financing cotton mills. They enjoyed the confidence of a large group of small 
investors who preferred to invest their money in a mill run by a well-known and 
reliable banker (shroff) than in some ‘new-fangled’ (institutional) bank. Deposits 
were made for a period ranging from several months to seven years, and carned an 
interest of around 5 per cent to 7 per cent per annum. These small investors 
thought it safer to entrust their capital to a managing agent with a good reputation 
than to an unknown bank.'® It was due to the strong ties between cotton manu- 
facturers and financiers in Ahmedabad (often one and the same person) that so 
many small investors could place deposits with one mill.'!™ It was not for nothing 


wi I found’ almost no supplementary information in the sources on the role played by letters 
of credit ın the financing, so this question is not discussed. 

2 Report of the Indian Industrial Commission, 1916-18, 1919, Vol. II, p. 178. This is also 
confirmed by Basu, Industrial Finance, pp- 99-142. 

10 The Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee, Vol I, pp. 270, 271, 776. 

1% ITJ, Vol. 50 (492), 1940, p. 233. i 

5 Meetings of the Boards of Directors of the Saraspur Mills, Calico Mills, Raipur Mills and 
New Shorrock Mills over various years After the First World War the pace of change slowed 
because the Indian government issued loans with high security and interest. The Ahmedabad 
Millowners’ Association accordingly complains of this. Report of the Indian Tanff Board, VoL 
m, p. 396 

16 Bombay Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee, Vol. DI, pp. 408-16. Rajat Kanta Ray 
has written an interesting but speculative article on.this topic, in which he shows how formal 
and informal relationships were integrated 10 “Ahmedabad. R. Ray, ‘Pedhis and Mills: The 
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that Kasturbhai Lalbhai claimed that small investors in Ahmedabad formed the 
backbone of the cotton industry in the town.” And Ahmedabad’s main newspaper, 
the Prajabandu, wrote in 1909 that the depositors of Ahmedabad stood surety for 
more than 50 per cent of capital.! 

The creative approach to financing shown by the Ahmedabad manufacturers 
and their close relationship with depositors is underlined by the fact that in some 
cases managing agents allowed depositors to share in the commission they earned: 
*... the Company will . . . in addition to the interest payable to the depositor on 
the said loan, pay each year to the depositor a share of the total commission 
calculated at the rate of 3% on the sale proceeds of all goods manufactured and 
sold by the company. . . ’.!% 

The managing agents were not obliged to do this, and I encountered nothing 
of this kind in Bombay. The managing agents in Ahmedabad thus received more 
capital from depositors than the Managing agents in Bombay, because they had 
developed a system whereby the depositors shared in the Managing agents’ 
commission. Moreover, depositors in Ahmedabad were prepared to lend their 
money not just for a period of a few months to a year (as was usual in Bombay), 
but sometimes for as long as seven years. This tended to be based on a long- 
established relationship of trust between the shroffs and the depositors."!° In short, 
as far as the financing of cotton mills was concerned, the managing agents in 
Ahmedabad were able to fall back on their moneylending tradition to a greater 
degree than their counterparts in Bombay. : 


Daily Management of Cotton Mills 


The managing agents were responsible for the daily running of the mills. In this 
section I shall show that the managing agents in Bombay had more of a trading 
spirit than their counterparts in Ahmedabad.!!! To this end I shall look at the 
following aspects: the managing agents in Bombay were not regularly on the 
mill premises; they traded and speculated in raw cotton when prices soared; and 
they were more concerned with selling their products than with the production 
process itself. At the end of the nineteenth Century an interesting debate on this 
topic was published in The Indian Textile Journal. Anonymous authors con- 
tributed their opinions under such pen-names as Oldhamwalla, Short Staple and 
Fibre. The most vociferous tended to be British managers in Indian employ, but 





Historical Integration of the Formal and the Informal Sectors in the Economy of Ahmedabad’, 
IESHR, Vol. 19 (3-4), 1986, pp. 387-96. 

'? The Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee, Vol. I, p. 480. 

'® Prajabandhu, 4 February 1909, p. 2 

!œ Moetings of the Board of Directors, New Shorrock Mull, May 1905, industrial archive, 
(mull premises, Ahmedabad). 

"0 Lokanathan, Industrial Organisation, p. 182 

"' The point is not that the managing agents had developed other activities alongside therr 
cotton nulls, but that they saw cotton mulls as trading entities rather than as production entities, 
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Indians, too, especially shareholders, kept a critical eye on the work done by the 
managing agents. 

Various complaints were voiced by British managers in Indian employ and by 
shareholders about the limited amount of time spent by managing agents in mills 
in Bombay. It was felt that when the cat was away the mice would play. A British 
weaving master wrote that he had an appointment at ten o° clock in the morning 
with his new employer in Bombay. At balf past ten the clerical staff began to 
straggle in, and at a quarter to eleven the manager was still not there, although a 
clerk tried to assure-the writer that ‘the master would be just coming’.'’? It was, 
moreover, clear that managing agents were not very interested in what happened 
on the shop floor.'!3 An Ang!o-Indian manager gave the following piece of advice 
to a new British manager in Bombay: 

Be present at the mills at starting and closing time, but do what you like during 

the interval in your bungalow. Watch the hour of the agent’s arrival and. try to 

_be doing something, with your sleeves rolled up and your waistcoat unbuttoned 
and the perspiration breaking on your forehead .... Never talk of reform all at 
once .... I have followed this advice . . . and have remained an easy going 
conservative mill manager.' - 


The Indian Textile Journal gave two important reasons for why managing agents 
in Bombay spent so little time at their place of work. The main explanation was 
that managing a cotton mill was only one of the many pursuits of managing 
agents in Bombay. Not infrequently the agents combined the functions of manu- 
facturer, middleman, shipowner, and importer and exporter of various products. 
In general, the work done by managing agents in Ahmedabad revolved around a 
single mill, or sometimes a number of mills. The headquarters of managing agents 
in Bombay usually tended-to be somewhere in the town centre, whereas the head- 
quarters of managing agents in Ahmedabad was at the mill. A second reason why 
managing agents in Bombay tended to spend so little time in their mills was that 
some of them were more interested in sporting and social pursuits. They were not 
infrequently suspected of an easy-going lifestyle, while the Abmedabad managing 
agents tended to have the reputation of hard workess.'!* f 

The managing agents in Bombay were not prepared to take this kind of criticism 
lying down. They reacted in various ways. Some defended themselves by claiming 
that when they were not at the mill they were having meetings with merchants 
and financiers elsewhere. In fact they were working far more hours than people 
seemed to think. Others counter-attacked by claiming that it was the British 
managers who should be criticised for their laziness, arrogance and lack of 


n TJ, Vol. 4 (38), 1893, p. 47. 

1 Report of the Indian Tanff Board, 1932, Vol. IV, p. 206. 

14 ITJ, Vol. 3 (35), 1893, pp 224-25. + 

1S JTJ. VoL. 13 (145),-1902, p. 15; ibid., Vol. 7 (82), 1897,-p. 3; ibid., Vol. 15 (177), 1905, 
p. 263; ibid., Vol. 15 (474), 1905, p. 503. . 
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expertise.''* The point is that there seems to be a general consensus that managing 
agents in Bombay spent less time in the mills than managing agents in Ahmedabad. 

Another characteristic of the Bombay managing agents was that they were not 
so concerned with the production of the cotton mills as such, but with the trade of 
either raw cotton or produced textiles. By this I mean that when cotton prices 
soared, Bombay managing agents speculated in-raw cotton. It was not infrequently 
re-sold without once having seen the inside of the mill. There were also consider- 
- able problems with the wholesalers who bought the mill’s produce..The managing 
agents in Bombay were often dissatisfied with.the price they received, and some 
decided to take over the wholesaler themselves. The 1912 annual reports show 
that the cotton manufacturers were making ‘huge profits. These profits resulted 
from the sale of raw cotton, though, and not from the sale of textile products. 

It should, however, be pointed out that these results [large profits in 1912: 
Oonk] were due in miany cases to the extraordinary- profits by the mill agents on 
the sale of cotton and not on the’sale of yarn and cloth." It was particularly easy 
for the managing agents in Bombay to sell raw cotton, because their commercial 
background-niade them familiar with the cotton markets in London; Africa and 
China. Most cotton was sold in London, while later much of it went to Japan.!!® 
' The most plausible explanation for the difference in financing and management 
in Bombay and Ahmedabad lits in the professional background of the managing 
agents in both cities. In'earlier research I have shown that the entrepreneurs in the 
cotton industry in: Bombay were largely merchants, while in Ahmedabad they 
were mostly bankers.''? The Bombay merchants were familiar with the raw cotton 
market and the market for textile products. They often combined managing a mill 
with dealing in raw cotton or finished textile products.’ It was, therefore, logical 
that they opted for a commission based on the quantity of processed cotton, since 
it was they who were often the cotton suppliers. When profits in-the cotton industry 
rose between the wars, the Bombay cotton manufacturers switched toa commission 


' Ibid. Vol: 3 (36), 1893, p. 246; ibid., Vol. 7 (77), 1897, p-111. : 

17 Ibid , Vol..14 (267), 1913,. p.-290. In other years, too, we encounter similar cases. 
‘Annual Meetings of the Swam Mills and the Finlay mills were beld.. , Both have shown 
good profits thanks to adventious variations in the price of cotton as the supplies have been 
bought greatly in advance of requirements and this proved profitable.’ Ibid., Vol. 38 (449), 
1927,-p. 160. The Colaba Land and Mull Company was accused on severa} counts of speculating 
in land and cotton. The profits of this concern did not result from production, but from trade 
and ‘speculation. Ibid., Vol. 10 (109), 1899, p. 2; tbid., Vol. -12 (253), 1911, p 25 : 

U! The Thackersey family had direct links with the Pett family, for which it worked as 
‘broker’. The family later. also became “guarantee broker’ for British firms such as Soloman 
Betch & Co. and Goddam Bythel & Co. ` ; $ 5 

19 G, Oonk, Pioneers ın the Indian Cotton Textile Industry, 1850-1900 Vanations in 
Background and Management Practices, paper presented at the 14th European Conference on 
Modern Asian Studies, Berlin, 1996. i 

1™ I encountered cases in which the managing- agents elbowed out local wholesalers because 
they failed to guarantee good prices to the cotton mill. The managing agents responded by 
setting up their own wholesale businesses in order to be able to exsure-a good price for therr 
products. The mills concerned were those belonging to Wadia, Thackersey and Khatau. 
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system based on profits. The bankers of Ahmedabad were much less au fait with 
the raw cotton market and the market for textile products. They preferred to sell 
their textile products to middlemen. That was why they initially opted for com- 
mission based on the sale of products. They continued their tradition as financiers 
and were able to capitalise on a host of small investors who put their money in the 
cotton industry. 


Conclusion 


Setting up a cotton mill was a risky enterprise. Moreover, when compared to 
alternative investments, the costs involved were high. And yet the prospects of 
the cotton industry in India proved fair enough to persuade a few pioneers to 
invest in this industry. The managing agency system proved very suitable for 
organising the financing of cotton mills. On the one hand, managing agents were 
assured of a fixed income in the form of various kinds of commission. On the - 
other they stood surety for a certain percentage of the investment. Many agents, 
it emerged, made use of their family ties and personal contacts when drumming 
up the initial funds. I have shown that, on the whole, established managing 
agents did not experience any difficulty in finding capital for new enterprises. 
After a slow start the public proved prepared to invest its money, in the form of 
shares and deposits, in mills run by established managing agents. 

After 1890 the managing agency system became the target of a barrage of 
criticism. Some managing agents were accused of lining their own pockets and of 
neglecting the mill’s interests. I have shown that such criticism was unfounded. 
Most managing agents were major shareholders and, therefore, had a direct interest 
in a profit making mill. Moreover, managing agents relinquished their right to 
commission when the mills they ran made a loss. This was not inspired by bene- 
volence on the part of managing agents, but by a realisation that investors’ con- 
fidence was crucial to their success. A managing agent whose only aim was to 
feather his nest would not have found investors prepared to buy shares in new 
enterprises. 

There were major differences in the financing and management of cotton mills 
in Bombay and Ahmedabad. The managing agents in Bombay were primarily 
merchants and lated in the sale and purchase of raw cotton. The managing 
agents ‘emcee ana the shareholders provided the main source of funding for 
mills. The managing agents in Ahmedabad were largely bankers, and were very 
creative in the financing of mills. They were supported to a greater degree than 
their Bombay counterparts by small investors who were prepared to deposit fairly 
small sums with a mill. The managing agents in Ahmedabad were always to be 
found on the mill premises, where they personally supervised daily operations, 
whereas the managing agents in Bombay were also busy in trading activities 
outside the mill. 

Contrary to what is maintained in literature on the subject, I believe that the 
managing agency system in Bombay and Ahmedabad did not inhibit the industrial 
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development of both cities. Quite the reverse: the managing agency system was 
an important pre-condition for industrial development. J have shown in this article 
that it was precisely because of the system of paying commission to managing 
agents on the basis of sales and production that it became attractive to adopt the 
new industrial approach. Mills were relatively expensive, but the income guar- 
anteed to managing agents ensured that some entrepreneurs were prepared to 
explore the new potential that mechanisation seemed to offer. 

The literature on the managing agency system is largely based on a static view 
of the system. My researches have shown that over the years the commission 
system changed from commission on the basis of a share in a mill’s production or 
sales to commission based on a share in the profits. I have also shown that striking 
differences exist between managing agents in Bombay and Ahmedabad in terms 
of the financing and management of mills. In this article I have demonstrated that 
these differences must be attributéd to managing agents’ professional back- 
grounds. In short, the managing agency system was an extremely dynamic and 
flexible system. - 
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[IJnscriptions can never assume the role of sole informants on past life. To 
the extent that it is available, other information should certainly be used in 
conjunction with inscriptions. At the same time, we cannot deny that 
inscriptions give us access to a small slice of the past. If we are sincere in 
wanting to reconstruct precolonial society without the distorting effects of 
colonial constructs or hegemonic brahman discourse, how else can we 
possibly proceed?! 


Recent years have seen something of an efflorescence in terms of writings on 
medieval south India, with ‘medieval’ being defined here roughly as the period 
running from the ninth to the fifteenth centuries. The same can be said, albeit to 
a somewhat lesser degree, for the period immediately following, namely that 
from the fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries, which will also partly be our concern 
in the succeeding pages. These new writings follow on a very vigorous debate 
initiated in the 1970s and carried through the following decade by the proponents 
and opponents of the model of the ‘segmentary state’, of whom the best known 
adherent was undoubtedly the late Burton Stein.? Essays and monographs have 


' Cynthia Talbot, Precolonal India in Practice: Society, Region and Identity in Medieval 
Andhra, Delhi, 2001, p 85. 

2 Cf Burton Stein, Peasant State and Society in Medieval South India, Delhi, 1980; for one 
of the earliest critical considerations, R. Champakalakshmi, ‘Peasant State and Society in 
Medieval South India A Review Article’, Indian Economic and Social History Review, 
(hereafter JESHR), Vol. 18 (4), 1982, pp. 411-26. 
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emerged in this period touching on the historiés of Kerala, the Tamil country and 
Andhra, and to a lesser extent Karnataka, which have for the most part attempted 
to go beyond the simple tripartite divide between those who saw medieval states 
as relentlessly centralised, those who adhered to variants of a model of ‘feudalism’, 
and those who viewed medieval south Indian states as largely based on ‘ritual 
kingship’ in the sense of Stein. The appearance of two new volumes—one a 
collective enterprise intended to felicitate the Japanese scholar Noboru Karashima, 
the other a full-fledged monograph on Kakatiya rule in Andhra—presents us not 
only with an opportunity to take stock once more of the state of the debate, but 
‘also to move from a discussion primarily centred on ‘models’ to one that addresses 
crucial questions of method in medieval south Indian historical research.’ 

It is probably just to say that by the 1980s, it appeared to most observers that 
the ‘feudalism’ model—which had enjoyed an extended lease of life in studies on 
medieval India—had mun its course. That model had, of course, enjoyed certain 
pragmatic advantages, no matter what its numerous faults. First, it had for a time 
permitted historians to pose the history of medieval South Asia in a comparative 
framework, rather than insist on the peculiarity (whether culturally determined or 
otherwise) of the region. Unfortunately, this potential was not exploited 
adequately, but that is another matter. Second, the model in its Pirennian variant 
(the preferred version in South Asia) made certain claims about the relationship 
between rural society, urbanisation and long-distance trade. Again, even if these 
claims were false, the vision that was presented of the articulation of different 
elements was distinctly more complex than in models that simply flattened South 
Asia into a ‘peasant’ society.‘ But these advantages had to be balanced against a 
whole series of probléms that the adoption of the model posed, and one may say 
(to use a Marxisant phrase) that this was why it eventually crumbled under the 
weight of its own contradictions. 

No dominant model emerged however to take its place. Instead, what one 
witnessed in the course of the 1980s was the proliferation of a seriés of detailed 
empirical studies on the one hand, and a rather diffuse set of theoretical constructs 
on the other: Amongst the former, one may count studies by R. Tirumalai, 
R. Champakalakshmi, and (in my view, most notabÍy) Y. Subbarayalu; among the 
latter, the increasingly discredited claims of residual proponents of the ‘segmentary 
state’.’ The formet set of studies tended to eschew generalisations, stayed very 


> We may also note the recent publication of Noboru Karashima, History and Society in 
South India. The Cholas to Vijayanagar, Delhi, 2001, an-omnibus edition containing two of 
the author’s earlier collections of essays, South Indian History and Society (1984), and 
Towards a New Formation (1992). i 

-4 For the debate, ste TJ. Byres and Harbans Mukhia, eds, Feudalism and Non- European 
Socteties, London, 1985, which includes essays—by authors sach as Irfan Habib and Frank 
Perlin—that (while representing diverse positions) are-conceived at a level of sophistication 
that ıs much removed from Karashima’s formulations. g g 

3 Most of R. Champakalakshmi’s major essays are collected in Trade, Ideology and 
Urbanization. South India, 300 ec to ap 1300, Delhi, 1996; R. Tirurnalai’s significant works 
include Collected Papers: Studies in South Indian Epigraphy and History ( ), Madras, 1994. 
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close to the sources, and also consolidated a particularly interesting development 
that had been presaged in Subbarayalu’s Political Geography of the Chola 
Country (1973), notably the systematic use of cartography to study the history of 
localities, both rural and urban.° It has been said before, but it may be worth 
repeating here that in the absence of the pioneering work of Subbarayalu, a whole 
subsequent generation of work (including that of Stein) would have been well- 
nigh inconceivable. 

In the same years, the field of medieval south Indian studies—which had to 
that point been largely contested between scholars in south Indian universities 
and their American challengers (first Stein, then George Spencer, David Ludden, 
Nicholas Dirks and Kenneth Hall)—saw the entry of Japanese scholars, of whom 
the best known came to be Noboru Karashima.’ Unlike earlier Japanese historians 
of South Asia who had concentrated on north India (Toru Matsui), or the Deccan 
(Hiroshi Fukazawa), the focus of Karashima and the generation that studied with 
him moved in a substantial fashion towards the south, and especially the medieval 
Tamil country. Karashima attempted (to an extent like Matsui and Fukazawa) to 
combine two traditions: a Marxist one that was largely dependent on a form of 
‘modes-of-production’ analysis, and even more strongly a positivist-empiricist 
view that was allied with the claim to use quantitative methods in a rather more 
rigorous way than had been done by his predecessors in the field. The introduction 
of computers into the social sciences on an ever larger scale in the 1970s and 
1980s provided the technological background to this shift, which was briefly felt 
in studies as distinct as those of the Bengali bhadralok and the English East 
India Company, but which has persisted most of all in medieval south Indian 
studies. - 

The focus of Karashima—as well as of those who followed him—was not 
simply on a region and a period; it was also very explicitly on a certain type of 
source material, namely the stone inscription usually (but not always) linked to a 
temple or temple complex. These materials had, of course, for long formed the 
staple of analysts of south Indian history, and the role of epigraphists in collecting 
and editing the relevant materials in series such as South Indian Inscriptions had 
been notable ever since the late nineteenth century, when the first attempts were 
made to establish comprehensive lists of the south Indian dynasties.* By the early 
twentieth century, however, a rather broader view was being taken of the materials 
that could be utilised for the analysis of medieval south Indian polity and society. 


6 Y. Subbarayalu, Political Geography of the Chola Country, Madras, 1973. 

7 Noboru Karashima’s ‘graduation thesis on Chola history’, submutted to the University of 
Tokyo in 1958 has, unfortunately, not been available to South Asian scholars. His earliest 
accessible works thus date to the latter half of the 1960s, cluding ‘Allur and Isanamangalam: 
Two South Indian Villages of the Cola Times’, JESHR, Vol 3 (2), 1966, pp. 150-62 

t For an overview, see Richard D. Saran, Peter A. Granda and Armgard Ruckert, “The Study 
of South Indian Inscriptions’, in Robert E. Frykenberg and Pauline Kolenda, eds, Studies of 
South India. An Anthology of Recent Research and Scholarship, Madras, 1985, pp. 1-29 
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This is reflected in the appearance of compendia such as Sources of Vijayanagara 
History (1919) under the supervision of S. Krishnaswami Ayyangar, and is.best 
represented by the life and work of Nelatur Venkataramanayya, who combined an 
interest and competence in epigraphy and inscriptional sources with extensive 
work on narrative texts, some of which he edited in extenso (for instance in the 
Madras Government Onental Manuscript Series), with a whole host of others 
being dealt with in the important work entitled Further Sources of Vijayanagara 
History (1946), which he edited with K.A. Nilakantha Sastri. 

These non-inscriptional materials, which Karashima refers to in his work with 
a certain puzzling disdain as ‘perishable materials’, were often of a narrative 
character, including family histories and genealogies, histories of places (whether 
secular or sacred centres), as well as elaborate literary texts in a variety of genres 
and forms, whether courtly plays, erotic poetry, or sthalapuranas, recounting the 
origin myths of temples and other centres. Though temple inscriptions can vary 
in length from fragments to elaborate texts of hundreds of lines, it can safely be 
asserted ihat they are rarely constructed as elaborate narratives in the sense that 
the so-called kaifiyats or vamshavalis are. An intermediate place between such 
texts (usually preserved on palm-leaf or paper) and the stone inscriptions is held 
by the copper-plate inscription. These can often be quite elaborate, and in some 
instances can also house elaborate literary materials—this being the case, for 
example, with the songs of the great fifteenth century poet-musician from Tirupati, 
Tallapaka Annamacharya. 

Now, it is clear that the balance between inscriptional and non-inscriptional 
materials varies a good deal over different phases of south Indian history. It may 
broadly be asserted that until the Vijayanagara period, inscriptional materials 
clearly dominate in quantitative terms; thereafter, we witness a phase in which 
both sorts of materials expand in availability. Eventually, from the seventeenth 
century on, it is materials of different sorts written on paper and palm-leaf that 
dominate by far, as the stone inscriptional corpus comes to dwindle (though 
copper-plate production does continue to flourish even in the eighteenth century). 
The situation is markedly different in northern India, where narrative texts and 
chronicles are produced in significant numbers from the thirteenth century on, 
and where the inscriptional corpus (whether in Sanskrit, Persian or the vernaculars) 
has always been treated as somewhat secondary for the periods that are identified 
with the Sultanate and the Mughals. 

This extended excursus is rendered necessary on account of a false impression 
that may emerge from reading the first of the two books mentioned in the 
introductory paragraph, namely the volume entitled Structure and Society in 
Early South India, under the stewardship of Kenneth R. Hall.’ Here, ıt is argued 


? Kenneth R. Hall, ed , Structure and Society in Early South India: Essays in Honour of 
Noboru Karashuna, Delhi, 2001. Among other unsolved mystenes ıs the word ‘early’ in the 
ute Why are the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ‘early’, and in relation to what? 
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both by the editor and by Karashima himself (who, in a bold and unusual step, 
contributes to his own festschrift) that the use of inscriptional material has been 
denigrated or neglected by historians working on south India. This is not the first 
time that Karashima has made this claim, for in an earlier essay of 1996. entitled 
‘South Indian Temple Inscriptions: A New Approach to their Study’, he had begun 
with a rather similar assertion. There he wrote that since ‘India has produced very 
few written documents . . . therefore, inscriptions have played a leading part for a 
long time’, but then went on to assert that ‘some people even hold prejudice 
against inscriptions, particularly stone inscriptions, regarding them as different 
from the documents written on perishable materials such as palm-leaf or paper’.'° 
Not so, asserts Karashima, claiming besides that ‘there is no difference between 
documents written on perishable materials and stone inscriptions as source- 
materials for history’. This is in itself an astonishing statement, suggesting that 
the historian has not even begun to reflect on the conditions of production of 
such material, and their links to their use by the historian. Clearly, the materiality 
of manuscripts differs immensely from that of inscriptions; many manuscripts 
exist in multiple copies, issues of collation and critical edition arise; the costs 
and skills involved in the production of paper, palm-leaf and stone based materials 
are very different. I am not suggesting here that these differences automatically 
lead to a hierarchising of different sorts of materials, with one set being more 
‘reliable’ than another. My purpose here is simply to point to the simplistic quality 
of the reflection that Karashima brings to the problem itself. 

A second issue follows. We have seen that Karashima posits the existence of 
some form of ‘petrophobia’ (fear of stone), which he then goes on to attribute to 
those who have in the past criticised his work. These other historians, he writes in 
his contribution to his own festschrift, have an ‘aversion to epigraphy’, no 
‘patience to go through that tedious process of reading inscriptions’ which he 
attributes to himself, and also wish to counterpose ‘the flamboyance of their 
literary studies in contrast to the simplicity of my epigraphical study’. This rather 
transparent construction of a straw man will require detailed comment later; it is 
of some interest that it is seconded by Kenneth Hall in his introduction to the 
volume in terms that are, if anything, even more confused than those of Karashima. 
So, if Hall and Karashima may be believed, two diametrically opposite positions 
characterise the historiography. One, of which the leading figure is apparently 
Karashima, patiently studies changes in the long term in south Indian society by 
amassing quantities of inscriptions, which in Hall’s words are ‘less prone to 
manipulation of fact’ than other materials." Its diametrical opposite, of which the 


» Noboru Karashima, ‘South Indian Temple Inscriptions: A New Approach to their Study’, 
South Asta, Vol. 19 (1), 1996, pp. 1-12. 

1 Kenneth R. Hall, ‘Structural Change and Societal Integration in-Early South India: An 
Introductory Essay’, in idem, Structure and Society, p. 8. I am unclear how one ıs to reconcile 
this statement with Karashima’s view that ‘there 1s no difference between documents written 
on penshable materials and stone inscriptions as source-matenals for history’ (Karashima, 
‘South Indian Temple Inscriptions’) 
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study authored by Velcheru Narayana Rao, David Shulman, and the present writer, 
and entitled Symbols of Substance (1992), is taken as a prime example, is 
characterised by Hall as entirely ‘drawing from Telugu literature’ (a point to 
which we shall retum presently).'? In a statement that must leave most readers 
frowning in puzzlement, Hall asserts that Karashima ‘finds the Rao, Shulman and 
Subrahmanyam critique of his scholarship especially distasteful because of these 
authors’ dependency on Telugu literature as their source material rather than the 
era’s epigraphic record’.'? Why should Karashima find Telugu distasteful, unless 
his partisan view of south India cannot digest anything that is not in Tamil? 

Hall’s view of the historiography, in fact, does considerable damage to the 
record. Some assertions in it are plainly incorrect, and based on very large 
misunderstandings. To attribute to Harbans Mukhia the view that India’s history 
was feudal from the seventh to the seventeenth century is simply nonsense.” To 
paper over the vast differences in method and vision that distinguish Karashima’s 
work from that of Stein in order to claim that a position that is ‘somewhere 
between’ the two can easily be taken, resolves none of the ongoing problems in 
south Indian historiography. Also curious is Hall’s dismissal of the work of Kesavan 
Veluthat, and his subordination of Subbarayalu’s work to that of Karashima.' To 
claim finally that Symbols of Substance must be read either as proof of a 
“consistently authoritative and locally assertive state system’, or ‘a continuum of 
“ritual sovereignty” polity (consistent with Burton Stein’s historical reconstruc- 
tion)’,'* shows how deep the misunderstanding runs. As if these were the only 
options available to historians in the 1990s! 

Let me reassert the critique here in order to clarify matters. Our claim in Symbols 
of Substance was certainly not that the use of inscriptional material was somehow 


12 Velcheru Narayana Rao, David Shulman and Sanjay Subrahmanyam, Symbols of Sub- 
Stance: Court and State in Nayaka-period Tamilnadu, Delhi, 1992. The fact that this book 
draws on literary materials in a variety of languages (not merely Telugu), European and other 
archives, as well as inscriptions, seems to escape Hall entirely. 

Hall, ‘Structural Change’, pp. 7-8. 

H See Harbans Mukhia, ‘Was there Feudalism in Indian History?’, The Journal of Peasant 
Studies, VoL 8 (3), 1981, pp. 274-310 I am reminded here of the remarks of Michael Vickery 
in a review of Kenneth R. Hall, Maritume Trade and State Development in Early Southeast 
Asia, Honolulu, 1985, published in The Journal of Asian Studies, Vol. 46 (1), 1987, pp. 211- 
13: ‘However, Kenneth Hall often shows ignorance of the latest work; he resolutely refuses to 
attempt any source criticism; he frequently draws illegitimate inferences from material that he 
does not fully understand; and he misuses the work of others’ 

5 See Kesavan Veluthat, The Political Structure of Early Medieval South India, New Delhi, 
1993, a work that bears favourable companson with that of Karashima, and which also at- 
tempts to integrate inscriptional material with a reflection on normative textual material As 
for Subbarayalu’s work, it ıs patronising to characterise ıt as belonging to a ‘second generation’ 
who ‘drew’ from the work of Karashima and Stein (as claimed in Hall, ‘Structural Change’, 
p- 27). In fact, Karashima cites and uses Subbarayalu’s work even in his early publications, 
Stein’s dependence on It in Peasant State and Society has already been remarked upon. 

16 Hall. ‘Structural Change’, p. 7. 
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illegitimate or unwarranted; rather it was to widen the scope of materials used; as 
well as the nature of the questions addressed. The book thus drew upon inscriptions 
to an extent, and also drew on some extremely important studies which were 
themselves based on inscriptions, such as Peter Granda’s valuable thesis (still 
-~ unfortunately unpublished) on property rights in the Tamil country between 
about 1350 and.1600." Any claims that we disptayed an aversion to inscriptions 
must be treated therefore as red herrings, in order to avoid the real debate. But is 
there a debate-at all? If Karashima may be believed, in fact there is none, for our 
critique is ‘totally irrelevant’ to his work. His eagerness to defend himself is all 
the more puzzling in this case, for why wear a bullet-proof vest when your 
opponents are firing dummy bullets?'* The reality is that neither Karashima nor 
Hall are willing to face the fact that the critique does not concern the use of 
inscriptions as such but rather the manner of their use. 

It is our understanding that Karashima’s reading of the insctiptional corpus is 
consistently reductionist. It is based on a turning away from questions of-syntax 
to those of vocabulary, which accounts for his obsessive analysis of substantive 
terms which are ‘countable’. This countability is then clothed by him in the 
language of false objectivity, in a move that is totally positivistic in content. 
This is the basis of Hall’s claim that inscriptions are ‘less prone to. manipulation 
of fact’ than other materials, and it is also inherent in the entire corpus of Karashima’s 
work, and’even in the very construction of some of his essays: namely a short 
introduction, followed -by a flat summary of the material inscripugue by- 
inscription, and a strangely disembodied conclusion. 

How then should one read an inscription?!? Karashima does address this 
question, and even claims (as we have seen) to have developed a ‘new approach’ 
` to their study. One. searches in vain though for a reflection from. him on the 
problem, beyond the claim that this new method has something to do with 

‘statistical analysis’. Some years ago, in a surprising genuflection towards a rather 
Geertz-like language, he wrote: 


‘Moreover, if we read these inscriptions in order to understand the meaning 
they had for the people of the time, they will show us the plays performed by 
such regular actors as the king, the local powers, the communities and the 
~ religious authorities for achieving social hegemony over others. In that sense, 


1! Peter A. Granda, Property Rights and Land Control in Tamil Nadu, 1350-1600, 
unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1984 

18 Karashima’s desire to give an ‘answer to the critcism of my-work made in Symbols of 
Substance’, is repeated on numerous recent occasions, including in both prefaces to Karashima, 
History and Society ın South India. I regret that despite at least two attempts to make him 
comprehend the nature of the critique (dunng mectings in Japan), be persists bere in obfuscating 
the real issues, bence, this response to his answer. 

1? I hope to return to this question in an essay in preparation with Velcberu Narayana Rao, 
titled (tentatively) ‘On How to Read South Indian Inscriptions’ 
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south Indian temple inscriptions were the stage on which many actors performed 
their play and appealed to the audience for their support, temple walls being 
the arena for their contention.” 


This ıs, of course, not simply the ‘theatre state’; rather it is some Marxian or 
Weberian form of legitimation theory, which however makes of the inscriptions 
charged ideological documents to the extent that their purpose is stated as the 
construction of ‘social hegemony’. This is precisely the point of departure for a 
series of earlier studies, most notably those of George Spencer. Spencer, we may 
note, had consistently held the view that Cola inscriptions should also be read for 

- their rhetorical content, and that they were hence amenable to close readings for 
what they said concerning ideology, and that such sections as the genealogies 
(usually dismissed by positivist historians as fanciful embroideries) were, in fact, 
valuable for what they said concerning strategies of legitimation.?! In his 
contribution to Karashima’s festschrift, Spencer continues to show a greater 
sensitivity than do the other authors to the very real problems-of reading 
inscriptions as ‘value-free data’. Yet, his own response here is, on balance, 
disappointing, often little more than a set of platitudes to the effect that ‘all 
meanings, even at the most basic level of our contact with the textual evidence, 
are to some degree imposed by the observer’.” Karashima’s own response, sur- 
prisingly poetic in relation to his own usual tone, is to assert that the historian 
must listen to the ‘whispering’ of the inscriptions, with ‘statistical analysis [to be] 
applied afterwards, to amplify the whispering’.” Yet, there is precious little 
evidence in reality of this close attention to text, for what chance do whisperings 
stand against the historian’s pneumatic drill? 

It is remarkable that the best texts in Structure and Society in Early South 
India in fact eschew Karashima’s statistical method for the most part. Thus 
Subbarayalu’s short yet elegant contribution establishes that in the Pudukkottai 
region, powerful local chiefs called arasu continued to dominate into the early 
sixteenth century, resisting the penetration of migrant nayakas, who had far greater 
success elsewhere in the Tamil country.% Subbarayalu, with Champakalakshmi 
and Heitzman, is one of the few authors in this collection who shows a close 


»® Karashima, ‘South Indian Temple Inscriptions’, p. 12. ’ 

4 Cf George W. Spencer, ‘Sons of the Sun: The Solar Genealogy of a Chola King’, Asian 
Profile, Vol 10 (1), 1982, pp 81-95, idem, ‘Heirs Apparent. Fiction and Function in Chola 
Mythical Genealogies’, JESHR,-Yol. 21 (4), 1984, pp. 415-32. 

2 George W. Spencer, ‘In Search ‘Of Change: Reflections on the Scholarship of Noboru 
Karashima’, ın Hall, Structure and Society, p 40. 

P Noboru Karashima, ‘Whispering of Inscriptions’, in Hall, Structure and Society, pp 
44-58 

H Y Subbarayalu, ‘Arasus of the Pudukkotta: Region and the Nayaka System’, in Hall, 
Structure and Society, pp 235-50. Even earlier, the most significant concise statement on the 
nature of Cola state was by the same author: Y. Subbarayalu, ‘The Cola State’, Studies in 
History, Vol 4 (2), 1982, pp. 265-306. j 
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familiarity with the inscriptional material. In the case of several others, one is left 
with the impression that their studies could well have been carried out simply 
using the summaries of inscriptions available from reports of the Archaeological 
Department. 

In any event, it is clear from reading this collection that the accusations of 
petrophobia directed at other historians in fact correspond to a very real 
petrophilia in the case of the editor of the volume and Karashima himself. Inter- 
estingly, this is in contrast to recent trends in Japanese studies of South Asia,. 
where Karashima’s own student Nobuhiro Ota has begun a sensitive reading of 
Kannada texts from the Mackenzie manuscripts, and where the research of another 
scholar, Tsukasa Mizushima, has cast into serious doubt the idea that the category 
of nattar disappeared from Tamil social organisation in the Vijayanagara period.” 
Indeed, Mizushima’s work convincingly shows how the content of a term may 
evolve considerably over time, once more demonstrating how substantives are 
meaningless unless read in a syntactical context. 

It is with some trepidation that the reader who has been immersed in Structure 
and Society in South India turns to Cynthia Talbot’s monograph on Kakatiya 
rule in Andhra.™ There is, to begin-with, the book’s title itself (Precolonial India 
in Practice), and the claim on the blurb that the book is based on stone inscriptions 
that tell us ‘what people actually did’, which seems to echo the positivism of Hall 
and Karashima. But the trepidation is soon allayed, both by the materials that the 
book draws on and by a very able introduction, which explicitly poses the core 
issues that Karashima avoids. Beginning with a close reading of an inscription 
from coastal Andhra dated 1300 c.z., Talbot presents us the following reflection: 


Even this modest example illustrates how inscriptions can be fruitfully read 
for their representations of the social world and a person’s place within it, an 
approach: that is common among literary scholars but largely ignored by 
historians of medieval India_Because inscriptions are cultural products, I place 
-much emphasis on the ways in which social and political identities are con- 
structed within them—the heroic epithets, titles of ranks, and names borne by 
individuals, as well as the language that expresses political affiliation. For the 
same reason, I pay far more attention to the eulogistic portions of inscriptions 
than do other historians of precolonial India . . . . The study of inscriptional 
rhetoric and style is virtually in its infancy, and much more consideration is 


* Nobuhiro Ota, ‘Beda Nayakas and their Historical Narratives in Karnataka during the 
post-Vijayanagara Period’, Acta “Asiatica, No. 74, 1998, pp. 100-31; Tsukasa Mizushima, 
Nattar and the Socio-Economic Change in South India in the 184%+19% Centuries, Tokyo, 
1986. 

* Talbot, Precolonial India in Practice. Also see idem, ‘The Nayakas of Vijayanagar 
Andhra: A Preliminary Prosopography’, in Hall, Structure and Society, pp 251-75. The 
latter work ıs rather closer to the spint of Karashima’s project, and correspondingly also less 
ımagınatıve than the former. 
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. needed regarding the conditions of inscriptional production and their intended 
audiences. My intent is to alert readers to the possibilities and suggest how we 
might more imaginatively consult e as historical sources.” 


Talbot goes on to note that her study uses other source materials where available 
(thus not fetishising the inscription), commenting besides that not ‘all strata of 
medieval society can-be witnessed in inscriptions, since only the relatively 
privileged could make a religious endowment or discharge one’. This far more 
ecumenical and imaginative approach is well-reflected in Chapter 5 of the book, 
entitled ‘The Kakatiyas in Telugu Historical Memory’. - 

But even earlier chapters offer a far more nuanced reading of inscriptions than 
those that have often dominated in studies of the Tamil country. The period 
covered is of roughly a hundred and fifty years, from about $175 to 1324, and the 
three core chapters (Chapters 2 to 4), grapple respectively with the ‘Society of 
Kakatiya Andhra’, ‘Temples and Temple Patronage’, and “The Kakatiya Political 
Network’. These chapters revisit and consolidate ideas that the author has often 
published elsewhere including in this journal (cf. her essay in IESHR, Vol. 31 (3), 
1994, on political intermediaries). One comes away with.an impression of a 
regional society that was in the grip of powerful processes of political change, in 
which a crucial role was played by warrior lineages who often had a parvenu 
status. Perhaps this was related to the spread of a new horse-oriented military 
technology, but this can only be seen as a partial explanation for the complex set 
of changes that swept the Andhra countryside in these years. Talbot thus challenges 
the view that has come to be associated with Burton Stein, which lays an excessive 
stress on ‘community’ as the major idiom through which state formation is to be 
understood in the centuries prior to Vijayanagara rule. She thus concludes, 


. The Kakatiya ‘state’ is best understood as a fluctuating political network 
composed in large part of:a multitude of personal ties between lords and 
underlings. Some of the fibers in the fabric of Kakatiya polity united the rulers 
directly to their primary subordinates; others led from these subordinates to 
different tiers of associates in a densely ramified pattern. Connections extepded 
horizontally, integrating localities spread over a wide territory, as well as 
vertically, reaching down into the villages and towns.” : 

In view of the widely militarised character of the elite, it is naturally tempting to 
fall back on a model of ‘feudalism’, and Talbot is surely wise to resist the 
_ temptation. Her conclusions, in fact, lead us powerfully in the direction of 
Vijayanagara rule, by proposing two crucial unnovations. The first is to argue for 
continuities in patterns of political formation over the fourteenth century, in 


1 Talbot, Precolonal India in Practice, pp. 15-16. 
Ibid. p 172. 
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` spite of the fact that the book itself uses a ‘dynastic frame, and thus treats the 
defeat of the Kakatiyas by the forces of the Delhi Sultanate as a point of closure 
round 1325. This argument has the effect of proposing a new periodisation, one 
that sees the ‘critical period of political transition [as] the thirteenth century’. 
‘Talbot’s ambitious claim that ‘the thirteenth century [was] the beginning of the 
early modern period’ in south Indian history is bound to meet with some sceptics, 
but the proposal is still an intriguing ‘one. Ideally, one would require a 
reconsideration: of Hoysala rule as well, one that is much needed since J.D.M. 
Derrett’s pioneering, but now dated, monograph of 1957, in order to gain a more 
roundéd sense of jnsetanena developments in south India beyond the Tamil 
country.” ~ j 

The second innovation that Talbot suggests, linked in many ways to the first, 
is to see Kakatiya history as related rather than opposed to that of the Delhi 
Sultanate and its offshoots. It is easy enough, from a perspective that derives from 
the Persian chroniclers of the Sultanate, to see the rulers of the Deccan as the 
_ archaic and hapless‘remnants of an old order that was bound to be swept away as 

- the Sultanate extended southwards. Here again, the insistence on the exclusive 
use of inscriptions, and the turning away from narrative sources among historians 
of south India has taken its toll, and-driven an ever-deeper wedge between the 
northern and southern Indian historiographies. Talbot takes the sound path here 
of reading her mainly inscriptional materials with other narrative texts, whether 
in Telugu or Persian (with the aid of translations to be sure), thus closing or at 
least narrowing this artificial divide. Historians of the origins of the Bahmani 
Sultanate will be obliged to read this bpok to comprehend that the institutions of 
that state were built on no tabula rasa, but an effervescent warrior culture that 
survived into later times. Talbot’s frequent reference to the work of Richard Eaton ` 
(both on the Deccan and Bengal) is a particularly useful opening up of the 
framework of comparative analysis. 

Talbot's fresh approach to the Kakatiya polity thus demonstrates a Clear grasp 
of the methodological advances that have beer made in recent years, by its 
refusal to adopt the Manichaean opposition favoured by Karashima and Hall, 
and by casting far and wide for matenals. To be sure, the chapter on the Kakatiyas 
in Telugu historical memory appears less the pointof arrival for the book than the 
point of departure for a future project; much material is surveyed and touched 
upon, but little issanalysed in depth. Equally, the critical reader may be disap- 
pointed by the sections concerning economic life, and if the analysis of society is 
unusual for the attention it pays-to neglected categories such as women, more 
traditional categories such as ‘artisans’ are given relatively little space. The focus 
on warrior society is at umes somewhat overwhelming, as if the model were less 
Karashima than Kurosawa. 


3J Duncan M. Derrett, The Hoysalas A Medieval Indian Royal Family, Madras;~1957. 
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What pointers do these works hold for historians of a later period, and especially 
the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in south India? This returns us 
to the problems of ‘models’ and ‘methods’. The earlier preoccupation, we have 
noted, was on specifying a model of some kind for characterising state and society 
together, and then looking either to reasons for its persistence, or its transformation 
into another model. Stein, in proposing the ‘segmentary state’ thus did no more in 
a certain sense than adding one more item to the menu of massive and homeostatic 
models; and Karashima’s major conceptual preoccupation to date appears to be 
the slotting of differing time periods into different models, shuffling the deck to 
move this or that element backward or forward. The proposal put forward in 
Symbols of Substance, and which has unfortunately met with incomprehension 
from authors such as Hall and Karashima, was a focus on global historical processes, 
including elements of political economy, ideology and mentality, that cannot be 
enclosed within a mechanistic set of models. It was our argument that in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, a new, commercially inflected court culture 
grew up under the Nayakas, which set itself apart from the period of classic 
Vijayanagara rule. The received models of kingship were challenged, para- 
doxically at a time when the scale of kingship itself was shrinking. Linked to 
themes of social mobility, and the violation and transgression of normative 
schemes from an earlier era, it can, of course, be argued that some elements in 
Nayaka rule drew upon far longer trends in south Indian history, including those 
of individuation and lineage consolidation that Talbot associates with Kakatiya 
Tule. 

What enables such an analysis of the Nayaka period is, at the most basic level, 
the wealth of materials available then; but the historian must also be willing to 
read these materials not literally but with an eye to texture and inter-textuality, in 
brief to call upon the skills of the literary scholar as much as those of the carto- 
grapher or the census-taker. The problem is not one that is peculiar to south India, 
for the historian of north India in the fourteenth or fifteenth centunes has often 
been faced with simular dilemmas. The regnant prejudice here pushes in the 
direction of Persian chronicles, and within these chronicles, some canonical 
authors are seen as reliable and others as untrustworthy. Inscriptions, whether iù 
Persian and Arabic, or Sanskrit and the. vernaculars, are brought in somewhat 
grudgingly, as are numismatic data. But other materials, whether hagiographies, 
encomia, rhymed prose and ‘romances’, have been an embarrassment to most 
historians, who have at best plumbed the ‘table-talk’ of Nizamuddin Awliya.to 
seek a reference to the price of onions in the market of Delhi.” The search for new 
materials, for untapped archives and manuscripts in private collections, as well as 


“ Even the more nuanced work on these matenals remains for the most part trapped in 
reading them either as narratives of legitimation or as ‘wonder tales’; for a recent overview of 
approaches, see Raziuddin Aquil, ‘Conversion in Chishti Sufi Literature (13%—14" Centuries)’, 
The Indian Historical Review, Vol. 24 (1-2), 1997-98, pp. 70-94 
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unread inscriptions, will no doubt continue. But historians who insist on practising 
methodological apartheid, shouting from the rooftops that some materials are 
true, transparent and require no mediation, while others are simply opaque and 
fanciful-enibroideries, do justice neither to the materials they use nor to those 
they neglect. i s yp Pecan he A 
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Book Reviews 


Niveprta Menon, ed., Gender and Politics in India, Delhi, Oxford. University 
` Press, 1999, PP. 539. 

The contemporary Indian women’s movement is a complex, variòusly placed, 
and fertile undertaking. Women’s movement refers not just to specific inter- 
vention(s) in politics but also to women’s participation in politics: in general, 
which challenges various forms of patriarchy and gender injustice. It is perhaps 
the only movement today that encompasses and links such issues as work, wages, 
environment, ecology, civil rights, sex, violence, ‘representation, caste, class, al- 
location of basic resources, consumer rights, health, religion, community, and 
individual and social relationships. In fact, in terms of political understanding, 
ideology, social base and modes of action, there are rich, complex and contentious 
debates that range within the women’s movement. In this book edited by Nivedita 
Menon, an attempt has been made to explore some of these issues. 

Radha Kumar’s article traces the different trends within the women’s movement 
up to the last decade, offering a broad overviéw of the significant issues for the 
movement and the relationship of these issues to mainstream politics in India. 
The women’s movement and the left movement, too, have a complex relationship 
that has much potential for mutual enrichment. This has been highlighted in Tina . 
Sen’s work. Nandita Gandhi and Nandita Shah’s essay analyses some of the 
women’s organisations in terms of ideology, principles and agenda. , f 

Feminists, both environmentalists and economists, have developed a strong 
critique of the development paradigm in India—with its particular product and 
technological mix, its forms of exploitation of natural and human resources, and 
its conceptualisation of relationships among people, and between people and 
nature. Vandana Shiva, Gabriele Dietrich and Bina Agarwal have given new direc- 
tion to the debate on environment and gender. Shiva critiques modern science 
and technology as a patriarchal colonial project that has been destructive of 
nature, of women’s skills and expertise, of the survival base. of the poor-and of 
sustenance of life as a criterion for production. Taking forward Shiva’s argument, 
Dietrich stresses the need to create a mode of production that does not depend on 
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the exploitation of nature but works in harmony with it, as well as of a counter- 
culture that arrests both the trends towards uniformity and towards fragmentation. 
Dietrich, however, points out that Shiva’s work overlooks caste as a mediating 
factor in the relationship of class and patriarchy. Bina Agarwal cntiques Shiva for 
locating the ‘problem’ almost entirely in the Third World’s experience of the 
West, and thus missing out on the very real local forces of power, privilege and 
property relations that pre-date colonialism. 

The studies by Nandita Shah, Sujata Gothsokar, Nandita Gandhi and Amrita 
Chhachi highlights how the introduction of the Structural Adjustment Policy via 
the New Economic Policy (NEP) with its attendant problems of inflation, reces- 
sions, restructuring of industry, fall in real wages, and the like, will intensify and - 
worsen conditions, particularly of poor women, given the existing structure of 
discrimination against women. In another article, Nirmala Banerjee makes a 
critique of the feminisation of labour theory by pointing out that far from a 
breakdown in the sexual division of labour, all that happened under the NEP was 
that either ‘women-type’ occupations had expanded or some occupations had 
become identified more with women. However, Rohini Hensman argues that 
feminist philosophy should not be opposed to new technology as such and calls 
for a far-reaching political agenda that would re-cast the arena of ‘work’, using 
the potential of technology to liberate humans from drudgery while sumultaneous- 
ly breaking down the sexual division of labour and revalorising the work done 
by women in the ‘private sphere’. 

Besides a critique of the development paradigm, feminist politics also involves 
rethinking altogether the terms of engagement with legal discourse. Nivedita 
Menon’s work brings out how the legal discourse through which rights are sought 
to be institutionalised limits the liberatory potential, as rights come into being 
within specific sets of shared norms of justice and equality, that is, moral vision. 
Ratna Kapur and Brenda’Cossman argue that the formal model of equality which 
informs the judiciary has, in fact, worked against women by disqualifying those 
who are ‘different’ from an entitlement to equality. They argue for another model 
of equality, -the substantive model, by which the actual conditions of women’s 
subordination will be taken into account, so that sameness or difference will be 
brought into focus depending on which factor will overcome that subordination. 

Nationhood, community identity'’and women’s rights are in contested relation- 
ships with one another. Kumkum Sangari and Sudesh Vaid’s work unravels the 
complex interaction of patriarchy, class and caste in the construction of widow 
immolation as a sign of women’s will and agency. Veena Das analyses the two 
most significant cases, Shah Bano and the sati of Roop Kanwar, which highlight 
the tension in the triad of Women/Community/Rights. Her-work highlights how 
the culture of a community creates the resources for questioning ideologies of the 
state while at the same time, in most cases, homogenising the imagining of the 
community and silencing alternative perceptions. Further Susie Tharu and Tejas- 
wini Niranjana address the dilemma for feminist politics arising from the visible 
presence of active women in Hindu right-wing and upper-caste movements that 
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are in direct confrontation with the broad dramatic ideals of the women’s move- 
ment. 

One way in which alternative perspectives/visions of community are created 
and sustained by women has been by extending and subverting confined spaces, 
without surrendering to them. Vidya Rao’s work examines thumri as a space 
within Indian classical music in which women have extended the confining space 
allotted to them. In the final section, on sexuality, Ruth Vanita presses for the 
need for the women’s movement to re-think fundamentally the very idea of gender 
and the anthromorphism with which it is conceived. Her work on women bhakta 
and sant poets highlights how these women engaged in a critique of the hetrosexual 
system by opting out of it and forming alternative community and friendship 
networks. 

Thus this book gives an overall view of the women’s movement and the different 
issues raised by it. However, certain areas within the movement still remains 
untouched. The voices of dalit and minority women would have added to the 
richness of debates within the movement. Nevertheless this work is significant in 
feminist studies. It should be of interest not only to social scientists but also to 
those within the movement. 


Lata Singh 
University of Delhi 


Joan-Pau Rusits, Travel and Ethnology in the Renaissance: South India through 
European Eyes, 1250-1625, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 2000, 
pp. xx + 443. 


In this fine book, Joan-Pau Rubiés aims to discuss some taken-for-granted images 
concerning the ‘growth of an analytical discourse about human diversity’ and the 
‘development of historical and naturalistic ways of thinking’ (p. x), during 
the Renaissance period. From a revisionist perspective, the author argues for the 
centrality of travel writing in this long-term process. In his opinion, the writings 
of lay travellers in this period was essential to the growth of European secular 
consciousness of cultural diversity and, consequently, one of the pillars in the 
building of a lay natural and historical science. In addition, the analysis of travel 
wnting allows us to understand the logic of cultural change as ‘driven by inter- 
actions (and often misunderstandings) with other cultures, rather than by a mere 
projection of European aims and ideologies’ (p. x). If his first goal was to shed 
light on some aspects of ‘the constitution of modern empirical observation and 
behaviour, with this latter assertion Rubiés relates his book to another important 
debate: the controversial debate on the effects of ‘colonial encounters’ for Euro- 
pean cultural change and identity and on the methodological status of the sources 
produced within that frame. 
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For Rubiés, a correct understanding of the first problem—the emergence of 
ethnological thinking—is intrinsically related to the second—the devaluation, 
in the, analysis of European cultural change of travel writings and of the 
epistemological nature of the encounters they described. In his’ view, opposed to 
Edward Said’s followers but also to ‘realist’ perspectives, travel descnptions should 
be considered as ‘cultural translations’ of genuine interactions that had taken 
place in the moment of cultural/colonialAmperial encounters. By avoiding the 
vicious circle created by the critique of Orientalism and some radical perspectives 
coming from cultural studies, the author has fried to broaden the scope of the old 
discussion about the sources of the Renaissance path to science. 

European travel writing on the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagara offers a good 
case study for important reasons. First, it makes possible comparisons between 
different European descriptions of the same other for a long period. Second, it 
allows us to compare the perceptions and experiences of different authors, and to 
conhect them with the intellectual tradition(s) (such as the lay versus the religious, 
and the ‘popular’ versus the ‘erudite’) that they belonged to, and to their different 
social backgrounds (such as the merchant versus the noble). Finally, by combining 
all these perspectives, and because of the qualitative nature of these descriptions, 
which relied, frequently, on native informants, it permits us to discuss travel 
literature as a true territory for cultural translation. 

It-takes 10 chapters for Rubits to develop his thesis, each—besides the first 
one which has a contextual and introductory scope—focusing on one or two 
travellers, whom the author considers ‘representative’ of a progress towards an 
increasingly empirical, secular and scientific attitude. The argument is displayed 
in a fine teleological curve. First, the emergence of lay travel writing is presented 
as a substitute of medieval pilgrimage, in which the different experiences of 
Marco Polo, Niccolò Cont: and Ludovico Varthema constituted three distinct 
expressions of an approach which, through the erudite refraction of humanist 
writing, contributed to the sophistication of descriptive language. Then, an ‘ethno- 
graphic eye’ is identified among the early Portuguese travellers of the sixteenth 
century (like Duarte Barbosa and Tomé Pires, but mainly Fernão Nunes and 
Domingos Paes), and the reports they produced. A growing colonial ethnographic 
perspective, both lay and religious, where despotic royalties and oriental religions 
and manners were subjected to systematic observation, and where oriental/ 
christjan histories-would take place, designed the path for Orientalism. In its 
constitution, not only figures such as Jerónimo Osório and Jogo de Barros, but 
also Jesuit missionaries, would have central i importance. Already in the seventeenth 
century, the Italian Pietro della Valle personified a kind of synthesis of all these 
different attitudes and ways of perceiving/describing, stopping at the fringe of 
scepticism, Enlightenment and Orientalism, and standing for a Peet of 
European rationality. ; 

Despite t the unquestionable interest ana quality of this book, it has certain 
limitations. For example, Rubies intends to participate in the debate oni the growth 
of the natural and historical sciences in early modem Europe by criticising some 
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of the existing views, but he does not discuss, at the same time, the influential 
contributions of Michel Foucault and Michel de Certeau to this debate. Similarly, 
his critical reception of Edward Said’s proposal is reductionist—only Orientalism 
1s referred to, and the subsequent books written by Said, and by his followers-and 
critics, are not taken into account. 

Another problem concems the choice of travellers who are the protagonists of 
the narrative. While the selection of the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagara as a 
privileged case study is excellent, less understandable is the systematic subalter- 
nisation of non-Catholic and non-southern European observers and their 
descriptions. The writers and compilers of northern Europe started to have struc- 
tural significance in the ‘framing’ of European knowledge of the other, at least 
from the second half of the sixteenth century on, and their ‘knowledge’ is, at least, 
as important as the Italian and Iberian sources for the study of this subject. The 
book may even be taken as a valorisation of southern culture and its originality 
in the Renaissance world, instead of a review of the traditional propositions on 
the roots of the growth of the natural and historical disciplines. Finally, the 
explicit teleological narrative the book relies on could also be questioned: a road 
driven from the religious medieval culture to the secular sceptical and enlightened 
attitude, combined with and favoured by travel wnting. This structure is based in 
the pervasive and everlasting oppositions of lay and religious culture/agents (ex- 
ptessed, for example, in the journey from the religious pilgrim to the lay traveller), 
and, subsequently, of modemity and tradition, of science and religion. Since 
these dichotomies—which sometimes are morë obscure than enlightening—are 
facing an intensive and critical revision, one would expect that, somehow, the 
author would also take position in relation to this latter debate. : 

In that sense, this book does not succeed in the resolution of some of its 
theoretical and methodological proposals. The merits are more visible in its 

.descriptive dimension—the amount of sources and information that it provides 
in-an extremely systematic manner is impressive—than in its problematic scope. 
Still, and contrary to the negative impression left-by the critique above, Rubiés’ 
work.is a complex and worthwhile contribution to the field, with an ambitious 
agenda that should continue to be discussed. 


Angela Barreto Xavier 
ISCTE, Lisbon 


CHHANDA CHATTOPADHYAY, Ecology, the Sikh Legacy and the Raj: Punjab, 1849- 
1887, Calcutta, Minerva Associates, 1997, pp. xi + 89. 


Ecology, the Sikh Legacy and the Raj is primarily a work on land relations in 
nineteenth century Punjab. The title leads one to expect a study of the impact of 
colonial rule on the ecology of-the region, which is not really the case. However, 
Chhanda Chattopadhyay has quite successfully brought out the relationship 
between land relations and the ecology of Punjab. 
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Chattopadhyay’s work focuses on the first four decades of colonial rule in the 
province—from Dalhousie’s annexation in 1849 of the kingdom founded by 
Raja Ranjit Singh, to the Punjab tenancy legislation of 1887. She has extensively 
used records available in the Punjab Civil Secretariat Archives at Lahore to 
reconstruct the evolution of land relations in this period. The study begins with 
a discussion on the various ecological zones of Punjab and how these determined 
the pre-colonial agrarian structure. Although Punjab ‘is watered by five rivers 
(Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, Beas and Sutlej), which in turn flow into the Indus at the 
western extremity of the region, Most of western and southern Punjab lies in an 
arid belt. Rainfall is scanty, making artificial irrigation indispensable for 
agriculture. The water-table ıs very low so that well-irrigation is a costly affair. 
Construction of canals for irrigation was also expensive and required organised 
efforts on a large scale. In fact, the colonial state intervened in a substantial 
manner during the latter half of the nineteenth century to develop canal irrigation 
in Punjab, thereby enhancing the revenue paying capacity of the province. 

The most fertile portion of Punjab lies between the Ravi and the Sutlej—the 
manjha area..The manjha area of central Punjab consists of the Bari and Jalandhar 
doabs. Even though rainfall is meagre in this tract as well, irrigation is relatively 
easier. The soil is rich, particularly in the Jalandhar doab, and even individual 
efforts at providing irrigation facilities can often be quite rewarding. The sturdy 
peasant tribes of central Punjab, of whom the Jats were a prominent component, 
had taken the initiative to develop agriculture in this area. Central Punjab was 
also the-cradle of Sikhism. The manjha peasantry constituted the main strength 
of Sikhism during its early struggles. The success of the Sikh movement during 
the seventeenth century allowed lower-caste cultivators of central Punjab to 
stabilise their position both vis-a-vis the older Rajput, Sayyid and Pathan land- 
owners as well as Mughal officials. This process continued throughout the eight- 
centh century with the emergence of a distinct Sikh polity, initially in the form of 
12 misis, and eventually as a unified state under Ranjit Singh. Ranjit Singh suc- 
ceeded in bringing the entire central Punjab under his rule and then acquired 
control over western Punjab. His conquest joined the two together and the British 
retained the union for administrative purposes. 

Chattopadhyay points out that the Sikh legacy with regard to land tenures was 
an important consideration in the formulation of British land revenue policy in 
Punjab. The main feature of this legacy was the tendency of the Sikh state to 
enforce ‘equal revenue obligations indiscriminately from all the occupants of the 
land . . . irrespective of their status’ (p. 58). Given the ecology of Punjab, it was 
not possible to produce a large agrarian surplus. Consequently the Sikh state 
refused to share the surplus with original proprietary groups. This meant that the 
superior rights of these groups were ignored, often to the advantage of lower- 
caste cultivators who had taken the initiative to develop agriculture. 

Chattopadhyay argues that the British annexation of Punjab did not imme- 
diately lead to any major change in land relations. The colonial rulers initially 
preferred to deal directly with actual cultivators, and continued with the policy 
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of marginalising intermediaries and aristocratic lineage chiefs. John Lawrence. 
fully backed by Dalhousie, was the chief proponent of this policy. By this ime— 
the mid-nineteenth century—colonial officials in India were no longer thinking 
in terms of developing capitalist agriculture along the lines of Britain through an 
arrangement of the Permanent Settlement kind. Lawrence was opposed to propping 
up a landed aristocracy which in any case, he stressed, had already been appro- 
priated by the Sikh state. Chattopadhyay notes that ‘the tradition of small peasant 
predominance had been so long-enduring in the Punjab that it was difficult to 
undo it’ (p. 5). : 

The revolt of 1857 led to some rethinking on the subject and colonial officials 
briefly toyed with the idea of recasting land relations in the province with the 
objective of resurrecting superior proprietary groups. The idea was eventually 
vetoed by John Lawrence who became Viceroy in 1864. Lawrence regarded the 
proposed changes as a reversal of his Punjab Settlement and brought in the Tenancy 
Act of 1868 ‘to minimise the effects of the assault on the existing small peasant 
tenures from the revisions in the record of rights’ (p. 72). A subsequent law, the 
Tenancy Act of 1887, further secured the occupancy rights of cultivators. 

Unfortunately, Chattopadhyay-ignores the fact that in the long run a powerful 
landowning class became entrenched in the countryside of western Punjab. The 
big landlords- of Punjab (Muslim, Hindu and Sikh) were a major force in the 
province, and their main political platform, the pro-British Unionist Party, domin- 
ated Punjab politics down to the 1930s. The decline of the Unionist Party as well 
as the failure of the Congress to work out a meaningful land reform programme 
for Punjab facilitated the growth of communal politics in the province. A discussion 
on the link between evolution of land relations and political movements in Punjab 
would have made this book more useful. - i 


Amar Farooqui 
University of Delhi 


Puree Capètne and Denis VipaL, eds, Webs of Trade: Dynamics of Business 
Communities in Western India, New Delhi, Manohar, 1997, pp. 196. 


The main theme of this collection of essays is the role of ‘business community’ as 
an institution. The introduction argues the importance of community in two 
contexts. The first is as an organising principle different from and irreducible to 
the two broad paradigms in industrial organisation theory: markets and hierarchy. 
Like hierarchical systems such as the firm, the community has a role in reducing 
transactions costs, but it is a co-operative and informal system rather than a hier- 
archical and formal one. The field studies seem to have been done before the 
‘network’ literature became popular, so that overlaps between these two organising 
principles, community and networks, do not figure as a major theme here. Second. 
in that capacity, community contributes to enterprise and efficiency, challenging 
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‘the familiar argument that it is the socio-cultural ties in India that has served to 
inhibit economic development’. What familiar argument is being referred to here . 
is not clear. If the argument is that social ties retarded the business prospects of 
the-communities themselves, it is a dead horse. If the argument is that the 
importance of social ties in business might erect barriers.to entry for those who 
are not part of a specific set of ties, the book does nothing to either test or dispute 
that hypothesis. Three key features of community are seen as systematically 
associated with their formation or economic success: kinship, credit and territorial 
affiliation. I find this selection of attributes rather arbitrary and insufficiently 
developed for a generalisation. However, directly or indirectly the essays in the 
collection do talk a lot about these three features) ` ee i 
There are seven case studies in the book; the fieldwork. for most of these was 
done‘in the 1980s. These relate to Pune’s Kutchi Lohanas (Pierre Lachaier), Vaghri 
street traders of Law Garder in Ahmedabad (Emma Tarlo), Jain mercharits of 
Sirohi (Denis Vidal), Khatri dyer-printers of Jetpur (Véronique Dupont), Jain’ 
merchants of Rajasamand (Philippe Cadane), grocers in Ratlam (Frederique 
Bourgeois), and merchants of a village in Sikar district K.L. Sharma). The con- 
tributors are geographers, sociologists and social anthropologists. These studies 
together offer many insights into the relationship between community and busi- 
ness. The following are some examples. Theré emerges a relationship between 
co-operation, internally; and maintenance of monopoly, externally, which makes 
-it hard to see the community itself. as either monopolistié or competitive: The 
bazaar as a location is seen to maintain the cohesioñ of a community as a group 
communicating between themselves. Thus, ‘changes in market sites, a constant 
feature of urbanisation and migration, can bring about a change inʻorganisation. ` 
This is a concrete link between geography and economics of small firms that 
economic historians should take note of. One of the essays notes how social 
“standing of business groups and of others around them is not a historical given, 
but constructed by the way credit circulates and shapes ties of dependence. 
Nowhere in the book could I find a definition of the word ‘community? or 
‘business community’. This limitation the book shares with almost the whole 
scholarship on business communities in India. The literature knows what com- 
munity does, and that it does something important, but not what it is. That said, 
the case studies in the book are of good quality and some are derived from sub- 
stantial works. Furthermore, with some exceptions, the contributors and their 
works are not well-known in the English-language scholarship on business 
communities (the acknowledgement states that the book ‘ grew out of a collective 
-Indo-French research project on business communities’ in westem India). Given 
that conceptualising ‘business community’ is a relatively undeveloped but import-. 
ant theme in the economic sociology .of developing countries, and given the 
quality of the studies contained here, the book deserves wide readership. ` 


` Tirthankar Roy 
Indira Gandhi Institute of Development Research 
ane f f Mumbai 
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Upay SINGH MEHTA, Liberalism and Empire: A Study ın Nineteenth-Century 
Political Thought, Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1999, pp. 232. 


Uday Singh Mehta sets out to show that there is a profound inconsistency between 
the Lockean universalism—the core of-liberalism as-a political doctrine—and 
imperial governance, which is necessarily exclusionary. He goes further to argue 
that Lockean universalism is itself exclusionary because (a) ıt requires people’s 
education in the ability to reason in a way that satisfies the demands of communica- 
tion in the Commonwealth; and (b) it demands the existence of institutions that 
permit negotiation between all groups of people included in the Commonwealth. 
That ability to negotiate means, in turn, that there should not be any profound 
differences in the world-views of the different groups. If those institutions are not 
already in existence, then the people should be able to reason their way towards 
creating those institutions. 

Paradoxically enough, according to Mehta, the need for some ai tó be 
educated in the use or building-up of appropriate conventions and institutions 
can and did provide the rationale for the politics of liberal imperialism. If the 
latter was represented by J.S. Mill, the politics of illiberal imperialism found its 
strident voice in James Fitzjames Stephen. 

Mehta favourably contrasts Burke’s vision of the governance of Britain, and 
of the empire, with that of the followers of Locke or, in Mehta’s phrasing, ‘the 
cosmopolitanism of sentiments as against the cosmopolitanism of reason’. The 
tenor of Mehta’s argument can be gauged from the following ‘quotation: 


For Burke, in contrast with both the Mills, the significance of experience and 
the forms of life of which they are a part is not provisional on their incorporation 
in a rationalist teleology. Reason, freedom, -and individuality, as nineteenth- 
century liberals understood them, are not, for Burke, the arbiters of the sig- 
nificance of those forms of life; when they are assumed to be such arbiters; he 
is aware that it was usually by relying on an implicit alliance with political 
and other forms of power -.. . Burke, I believe, shatters the philosophic under- 
pinnings of the project of the empire by making it no more than a conversation 
between two strangers. There is, I believe, a cosmopolitanism in this perspective 
too. It is, what I refer to as the cosmopolitanism of sentiments (p. alme 


He then quotes Burke’s speech on the occasion of Fox’s India Bill: ‘If we are not 
able to contrive some method of governing India well which will not of necessity 
become the means of governing Great Britain ill, a ground is laid for their eternal 
separation, but none for saening the people of that country to our.constitution.’ 
Mehta continues:. 


In the acknowledgement of this possible estrangement, this ‘eternal separation’, 
lies the possibility of. mutual understanding, mutual influence, and mutual 
recognition. Of course none of this is guaranteed; but that is just a tragic fact 
about the world whose effects are often only exacerbated by the attempt to 
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foreclose on the differences that separate and potentially unite us. To contain 
those differences or to mediate them through a prior settlement that fixes on 
reason, freedom, ethics, internationalism, multiculturalism, the universality of 
Tights, or even democracy, 1s to deny ‘the occult’; ‘the parochial’, ‘the trad- 
itional’, in short the unfamiliar, the very possibility of articulating the meaning 
and agentiality of its experience (p. 23). 


How are we to interpret this rhetorical flourish? If we do not have any ethics 
binding one (wo)man to another, why should there be any privileging of ‘the 
occult’ or ‘the traditional’ which presumably characterises the other? Is the 
difficulty of mutual understanding just ‘a tragic fact’ unconnected with any other 
fact or any other process? And do we then look only at what may happen as a 
result of “a prior settlement’ —whatever that may mean—without using reason, or 
talking about freedom, terms that are so contemptuously tossed about by Mehta? 
Mehta not only tosses these words about, he seriously misinterprets Burke, who 
is talking about the eternal separation of methods of governing India and Great 
Britain, and not of the two countries as such. 

The difficulty in interpreting Mehta and his interpretation of Burke (and many 
other writers he cites) points to my first reservation about the way Mehta has 
conceived and executed his project. That is to say, he is insufficiently attentive 
to-the meaning of the authors he wants us to bear witness to for him, specially 
when we realise that the context of their utterances is not explicated by him. 
Burke had been an opponent of Britain’s war to coerce the 13 American colonies 
to submit. As the son of an Irish Catholic converted to Protestantism, and with 
many Irish Catholic friends and -relations, he was also aware of the horrendously 
unjust way in which England governed Ireland, and did not want that system 
transferred to the British government of India. On the other hand, he was a firm 
supporter of the oligarchic system of government of England, and would have 
been quite happy to see that transferred to India, with India’s ‘natural leaders’ as 
the chosen oligarchs. Burke can be seen as a far-seeing proponent of Lugard’s 
‘dual mandate’ in Africa. Is that really all that superior a model of imperial gov- 
emance than the one embraced by the imperialist followers of Locke? But Burke 
was also an advocate of free trade, and like many others among his contemporaries, 
such as Josiah Tucker, the Dean of Gloucester, or David Hume, for that matter, 
thought that free trade and oligarchy were natural modes for the governance of 
the economic and the political realms. As in the case of his analysis of Burke, 
Mehta does not provide much material background against which we can interpret 
his protagonists’ statements. 

This leads directly to a second major problem Ihave with Mehta’s book. It is 
supposed to be about nineteenth century liberalism. But perhaps half the book is 
taken up with Locke, whose major works appeared in-the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century, and with Burke, whose major speeches and writings were 
authored in the final quarter of the eighteenth century. Of course, nineteenth 
century liberalism did not emerge, like Venus, from the sea; it did have its 
predecessors. But in order to be able to claim either Locke or Burke as the 
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progenitor of liberalism, or its antagonist, Toryism or conservatism, we have to 
know how they were interpreted by the nineteenth century protagonists. (In fact, 
Burke came increasingly to be appropriated by the Whigs following him, so that 
it is difficult to claim him as a true ancestor of Toryism alone.) We know, for 
example, from the work of Peter Laslett, John Pocock and John Dunn that Locke 
was interpreted, mistakenly, by major political figures of the eighteenth century, 
and after, as the theorist of the English Revolution of 1688, which installed the 
oligarchy on a constitutional basis. But Locke’s Two Treatises on Government 
was really a theory of democracy: that is how Mehta interprets him. But is that the 
way he was understood by the liberals of the nineteenth century? Mehta never 
even asks that question. There is more than a whiff of anachronism around Mehta’s 
exercise. ; 

The final problem with Mehta’s discourse is that it is totally silent on the 
materjal correlatıves of the exercise of imperium by the British in India. James 
Mill did not have any project of educating the Indians. He thought that the mere 
exercise of despotism by the British would help to civilise the Indians, and he did 
not foresee any future in which the Indians could shake off British rule without 
harming themselves. That Mill was only voicing the dominant British view in his 
time can be demonstrated by citing a single piece of evidence. The East India 
Company was directed by the Parliament to spend £10,000 on Indian education 
annually under the Charter of 1813, and for a number of years only a fraction of 
that money was spent. There were major differences between Macaulay and James 
Mill, which would affect Mehta’s argument—differences that he slurs over. James 
Mill was a radical democrat as far as England was concerned and considered all 
institutions to be malleable enough to achieve his ends. But he was in favour of 
a totally despotic rule when it came to the issue of the government of India. 
Macaulay was a Whig, that is, a supporter of a limited democracy in England but 
he wanted Indians to be educated for the sake of efficiency of imperial governance. 
He could even foresee a time when Indians might be fit to govern themselves. 
But, of course, even after Macaulay’s Minute on Education the expenditure on 
Indian education remained niggardly. 

The British were not in the business of India for reasons of their health. (They 
continued to die in large numbers as a result of their sojourn in India.) They were 
there to make money for themselves, for their friends, and for the mother country. 
The liberals of all times as well as the Tories knew it. The discourse was about 
how to govern India so as to keep it profitable, not about whether to-govern it at 
all. Mehta does not go into the abundant literature on that discourse, so that one 
comes away dissatisfied with his scope as well. 

All in all, Mehta’s is a worthwhile project which has been badly damaged by 
anachronism and post-modemist solipsism. 


Amiya Kumar Bagchi 
Centre for Studies in Social Sciences, Calcutta 
Kolkata 
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Nita Kumar, Lessons from Schools: The Asier of Education in ‘Banaras, New 
~Délhy, u, Sagè, 2000, pp. 233. ~ 


In Lessons from Schools, Nita Kumar asks us to remember the revolution in 
education, or the transmission of knowledge, as this played itself out in one 
particular city in north India, Banaras, between 1850 and 1950. Her book reminds 
us that, before they were normalised in India, modern schools were oddities, 
strange new buildings, which stood for little if not the uncomfortable presence of 
-British rule. More specifically; she crafts a narrative of the distinct ways in which 
various occupational groups, and women, resisted and then incorporated the new 
mode of knowledge transmission that was the modern school. 

If we were to locate Kumar’s work, we might best place her in the critical - 
sociology of education; indeed, she often quotes French sociologist Pierre Bour- 
dieu’s work on modern education. Yet, in this book, she is not so much grappling 
with critques of modemity (or, capitalist modernity), nor even with specific 
critiques of colonial modern education (such as those provided by Timothy 
Mitchell, Johannes Fabian or Jean and John Comaroff). Rather, she converses 
most fruitfully with scholars of Indian history and, more specifically, with his- 
torians who have worked on Indian education. Among those scholars mentioned 
in her introductory chapter, for example, are Barbara Metcalf, David Lelyveld, 
Kenneth Jones, Krishna Kumar, Ellen McDonald, and David Kopf. 

Kumar points to three main ways in which modem schooling appeared as a 
distinct and peculiar institution in the socio-cultural landscape of colonial India. 
` First, it marked the first, time that a single agency, the colonial state, sought to 
control the social reproduction of all classes of people, in the process, as she 
writes, ‘rendering local truths, ways of life, cosmologies, epistemologies, logics 
and ethics progressively marginal’ (p. 14). Second, this single agency, in progres- 
sive bureaucratic stages, wrote a government syllabus that all subjects of the 
empire were expected to learn. In this way, the knowledge being transmitted 
became homogenised; it was no longer differentiated for cach distinct social 
group. At the same time, the curriculum was conceptualised as-split between 
useful (usually modern. scientific) knowledge and ‘culture’, resulting in a crude 
objectification of ways of life (p. 72) and belief systems that-had hitherto been 
embedded in all aspects of social reality. Third, modern schooling invariably 
required a separate school building, quite often constructed new for the sole pur- 
pose of housing a government or government-aided school. Kumar pounts to the 
cultural and social transformative power of this building itself as a material object 
that both symbolically and literally separated (abstracted) the process of know- 
ledge transmission from the social lives of students. There emerges, she tells us, 
an unprecedented split between school and home, or school and street. She adds, 
however, that in Banaras one might happily conclude that Banarsipan, or Banarsi- 
ness; ‘was more powerful in the influencing of school culture in the direction of 
street culture than vice versa’ (p. 196). 
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Kumar’s contribution to the history of Indian education might be thought of as 
distinct in two important ways. First, it ıs distinct in that, in the spirit of her earlier 
book, The Artisans of Banaras: Popular Culture and Identity (1988), here too she 
focuses on everyday life, and how this was slowly transformed, sometimes in 
unforeseen ways, as the new system of education was incorporated. It is at the 
level of everyday life, Kumar tells us, that we are able to grasp just how abstract 
and meaningless modern/Western education was when it was first introduced in 
colonial India. The book’s second distinction is its emphasis on the failure of the 
different efforts at synthesis between old and new, and its careful exploration of 
the reasons for these failures. . 

Her conclusion, as ıt emerges, is novel. She does not conclude with simply 
stating that ‘indigenous’ social reproduction and modem education were incom-. 
patible and that, with the onslaught of modernity, the latter was bound to engulf 
the former. Instead, she draws our attention to the question of the construct of the 
‘child’, also suggesting that some idea of the nature of a child underpins any 
description we might make of a society’s knowledge transmission, whether we 
are conscious of it or not. Kumar describes how the child of modern education— 
the innocent, vulnerable child, the child that is assumed, for example, by John 
Dewey's theories of education—is distinct from the pre-modem, Indian, or Banarasi 
child. This latter theory of the child, she tells us, is/was itself heterogeneous, with 
the child being considered an apprentice to the adult amongst merchants in 
Banaras (p. 205) and an ‘unformed adult’ (p. 26) amongst Banarasi Brahmins, to 
be guided towards a self-awareness whose ideal was shared by all ages and social 
groups. Kumar concludes with the regret that the theory of the Western child, the 
child of modern psychiatry, was not discovered in colonial India. The discovery 
of the modern child, she suggests, and the incorporation of this construct within 
the educational experiments in Banaras that she explores, would have perhaps 
resulted in something other than the failure of these experiments. This conclusion 
is novel, I believe, because she appears to distance herself from a negative critique 
of modernity, settling instead for something a bit more nuanced and less polemical 
(at least on this score). : - 

If you were to read-this book, as I do, as a thoughtful and critical view on 
moderity’s passage to India, then you would perhaps also feel that Kumar’s 
passing insights into the lived reality of the city of Banaras are the highlight of 
this book, more so than her broader account of the changes wrought by colonial 
education. She places the differential advent of modern education here against 
the backdrop of Banarasipan—a cultural system that she describes as common to 
the different religious and caste groups, and irrespective of their levels of wealth 
(p. 18). . à - < 
Because of its distinct urban culture, Kumar tells us, colonial Banaras needs to 
be analysed differently from a city like Calcutta—the city which enjoys a place 
of particular privilege in the scholarship on the history of modern Indian education. 
Being younger and being a city where the British enjoyed ruling power for -a 
longer period of time, Calcutta did not see resolute. and elaborate resistance to 
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change (p. 195). Kumar reckons that it is because she went beyond the colonial 
city to study education that she is able to allude to social change in eighteenth 
century Banaras that was perhaps as transformative as that of colonial modernity 
and that had nothing to do with the British (p. 41). For example, ıt was during the 
eighteenth century, she tells us, that the myth of Banaras as a holy city, a city of 
pilgrimage, emerged. She is a little wary, in other words, of how colonial cities 
offer themselves to a historical narrative in which colonial modemity i is the single 
most transformative force in recent history. 

Lessons from Schools is an interesting read precisely for the wealth of data and 
critical insight Kumar brings to her descriptions of different educational experi- 
ments that occurred in Banaras. The book is refreshing for many reasons, but 
particularly because Kumar sidesteps ideological polemics, and focuses instead 
on the pragmatic choices different groups made in their designs for adapting to 
modern schooling. I would recommend this story of historical and social change 
to anyone seeking a detailed and localised account of the occasional resistance 
and eventual incorporation of modern schooling into Indian society. 


Clare Talwalker 
Daytona University 


Epwin GREEN and Sara Kinsey, The Paradise Bank: The Mercantile Bank of 
India, 1893-1984, Aldershot, Ashgate, 1999, pp. 272. 


The main title of this book is taken from the telegraphic address, ‘PARADISE’, 
which the Mercantile Bank of India used from 1893 to 1984. Though the choice 
of address was always arbitrary, nineteenth century and early twentieth century 
international banks found a telegraphic address essential for business. 

The Mercantile Bank of India was the successor bank to the Chartered Mer- 
cantile Bank of India, London and China. So Green and Kinsey begin their book 
by providing a summary history of this predecessor from its establishment in 
1853 to its reconstitution in 1893. (A full history of the Chartered Mercantile, 
written by the late-Stuart Muirhead, was published by Scholar Press in 1996 as 
Crisis Banking in the East, and this Green/Kinsey volume is intended as its 
sequel.) The Mercantile was one of the numerous banks which linked to a specific 
region or country. Even in the 1950s and 1960s in London, for example, there 
were banks such as the Standard Bank of South Africa and the National Bank of 
New Zealand. The Mercantile ‘epitomised this regional tradition’ (p. 2) but, by 
the end of the twentieth century, this regional tradition had been absorbed into 
the larger setting of multi-national banking, and the Mercantile was acquired by 
the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation (HSBC) in 1959. Still 
operating in its own name as recently as 1984 and with its former branches and 
personnel continuing to play a part in the HSBC Group in the late 1990s, the 
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Mercantile was also ‘an especially durable example of this distinctive genre in 
overseas banking’ (p. 2). 7 

This volume adopts a straightforward chronological arrangement. The covering 
dates of the chapters reflect the principal periods of office of the bank’s chief 
managers..‘For a relatively small bank such as the Mercantile’, say the authors, 
` ‘the appointment of chief manager was of pivotal importance as it affected other 
senior appointments, relationships between directors, managers and staff, as well 
as the style and purpose of management of the bank’ (p. 2). It will interest the 
authors to know that this is still the case, and not only in small banks or even 
merely in small companies. 

Green and Kinsey trace the performance of the Mercantile and compare it with 
“competitors in Eastern banking, assess the role of the business and branches of 
the bank, and identify the distinctive features of the bank, its management and its 
staff. They also compare the Mercantile’s experience with common assumptions A 
about banks of this type, particularly the notion that most British overseas banks 
were moderate performers and that they lacked ambition and enterprise. Though 
they find that the archives provide ‘a head office view rather than a local view of 
transactions, as relatively few records of the branch offices (especially those in 
India) have survived’ (p. 4) they provide information about the bank’s earnings 
and branch performance and were ‘surprised by the difference between the bank’s 
modest public demeanor and its actual, spirited achievements in different Eastern 
markets’ (p. 3). Using yield as a measure of return, ‘the Mercantile actually headed 
the rankings of British overseas banks in “between 1947 and 1955’ (p. 180). In 
spite of (or perhaps because of) its conservative and’ tactical approach, the 
Mercantile was not prevented from achieving success and longevity: ‘It survived 
wars, revolutions and the rise of nationalism in the East. It survived worldwide 
depression between the wars and monetary upheavals in Eastern markets. It 
delivered a reliable international service to its customers and gave value to its 
shareholders and (after 1959) its sole owner’ (p. 183). Few overseas banks can 
match such a record, which casts some doubt on modern theories regarding business 
strategy. There is also a valuable appendix, by Rachel Huskinson, regarding the 
Bank of Mauritius, which became part of the Mercantile in 1916. 

In the concluding chapter, there is a useful description of the culture. of the 
Mercantile, though there is only a sentence regarding its important role in financing 
locally owned export businesses, specially in the 1920s and 1930s; this is probably 
worth separate study by other scholars. Finally, the authors reflect on the process 
of merging the Mercantile into the Hongkong Bank, concluding that the success 
of this venture was critical to turning the Hongkong Group into the acquisitive 
animal it became. . : 

The book places the Mercantile’s contribution to the-world of banking on 
record and in context. Readers of JESHR will probably find this book of ancillary 
interest, as it has little or nothing, strictly speaking, on either the economic or the 
social history of India: ‘[W]e cannot pretend that this history covers in any detail 
the more personal aspects of the Mercantile Bank—the career experiences and 
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anecdotes of bankers ın the East’ (p. 2). However, the book throws at least some 
tangential light on these subjects. 

In terms of financial and banking history, this book is not on the same level of 
importance as Jones’ British Multinational Banking, 1830-1990 (Oxford at the 
Calrendon Press, 1993) or King’s four-volume history of the Hongkong Bank 
(Cambridge University Press, 1987-1991). The Paradise Bank, however, is a 
well-organised, well-written, insightful and extremely worthwhile contribution 
to our understanding of a bank that was in the permanently endangered middle 
ground between the minnows and whales. 


Prabhu Guptara 
Wolfsberg Executive Development Centre, UBS AG, Switzerland; 
- and ADVANCE Management Training, UK 


Muzarrar ALAM and SEEMA ALavi, trs and eds, A European Experience of the 
Mughal Orient: The I ‘jaz-iArsalant (Persian Letters, 1773-1779) of Antoine- 
Louis Henri Polier, Delhi, Oxford University Press, 2001, pp. xvi + 422. 


‘In the late eighteenth century, European soldiers, adventurers, and ierehani 
settled in India, established local households with Indian wives, servants and 
slaves, and sought to build their fortunes by exploiting their intermediary position 
between Indian regional rulers.and expanding European colonialism. Understand- , 
ing the lived experiences of these Europeans, and the Indian members of their 
households, can provide us insights into the complex mixed cultures of the day. 
Scholars Muzaffar Alam and Seema Alavi have made available a body of unique 
source materjal for this: 1,833 letters written by Antoine-Louis Henri Polier (1741- 
95) to a range of correspondents. In addition to publishing their translation of 
these Persian letters, the editors also provide a substantial Introduction which 
locates Polier’s letters i in their historical and literary contexts. . 

Polier remained marginal to many cultures. Although ethnically French, his 
family comprised Protestants who had settled in Switzerland. He came to India in 
1757 as a cadet in the English East India Company’s army and rose to the rank of 
Brevet Lieutenant Colonel; his French identity, however, stymied any sustained 

-career under the British. Instead, he served the regional ruler of Awadh and later 

the Mughal emperor, as military engineer, surveyor, and purveyor of European 
luxuries. There, he participated in the multi-faceted Indo-Persianate- -European 
world that was shared, albeit through unequal power relationships, by a variety of 
Indians and Europeans, including Claude Martin. Alam and Alavi argue that 
Polier’s marginality to the British establishment enabled him to appreciate and 
Share in the Indian cultures ranged around him, unconstrained by the strictures of 
colonial rule. Thus, for example, -Polier did not impose Eurocentric communal 
categories by dividing Indians into-Hindu versus Muslim. ` 
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Yet Polier expressed regional stereotypes, valuing individuals unequally 
according to their-Bengali, Jat, Afghan or Kashmiri identity, for instance. Further, 
Polier represented himself as English to most Indian correspondents, and as French 
to most Europeans. Thus, his letters reveal the diverse worlds in which he func- 
tioned, and his own marginal -identity to each of them. 

Alam arid Alavi-elucidate Polier’s political and cultural contexts, and ai the 
genre of these letters themselves. Polier evidently dictated his epistles to his 
munshis, but commandėd sufficient Persian to supervise their composition. His 
main munshi, Kishan Sahai, later compiled these letters, covering the period 
between 1773 and 1779 into the first of two manuscript volumes now preserved 
. in the Bibliotéque National, Pans. We encourage Alam and Alavi to continue 
their fine work by translating the second volume of Polier’s letters, which pertain 
to his subsequent time of service to the Mughal emperor. 

These letters hold value both for their form and content. For Polier and Kishan 
Sahai, their literary elegance made them worth preserving as exemplars of the 
epistolary genre. This purpose, however, has meant that they saw no reason to 
include the replies to Polier’s letters or to identify his correspondents other than 
by name. Hence, we have only one side of the dialogue;-readers will have to work 
out for themselves Polier’s relationship to each correspondent, some of whom are 
famous, others very obscure. In their Introduction, Alam and Alavi-provide a few 
literal translations of sample letters, explaining their elaborate phraseology and 
literary structure. Yet the full compositional virtuosity of the letters cannot be 
conveyed in English, whatever the excellence of the translation. Presumably of 
less concern to Polier and Kishan Sahai—but more fully represented in these fine 
translations and of interest to today’s readers—is the fascinating content of these 
letters. Indeed, the editors omit all but me core, operational paragraphs orn most 
letters. 

Since these epistles deal with Polier’s range of activities, political, EN 
and also personal, their contents provide us with a “window into the everyday 
activities of such an intermediary figure. A series of letters relate to the 1774 
siege of Agra, in which the confusion of battle, including ignored or misunderstood 
orders, conflicts over divided authority, and ultimately pretensions to a share of 
the glory of victory by competing officers all come through marvellously. Many 
of the letters consist of Polier’s fascinating instructions to his agents about house- 
hold commodities to purchase, manufacture, or dispatch to him. Some reveal his 
frustrated attempts to manage his two Indian wives, displaying their rivalries and 
the consequent tensions and disputes of such a convoluted household. Palier’s 
purchase of Abdul Haq’s daughter, in exchange for her father’s debts, entailed 
numerous letters, as the young. woman evaded joining her new owner. Polier 
often chided, and eventually tried to fire, his diwan, Manik Ram, for repeated. 
failures to implement his orders. For a real flavour of Polier’s daily experience. 
and perspectives, these letters are unmatched and complement well formal his- 
tories produced at the time, including those by Polier himself. 
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In their own’analysis of these letters, Alam and Alavi demonstrate how Polier, 
and his peers, participated in the intellectual ‘bazaar’ of north India. This included 
seeking out and acquiring rare Indian manuscripts and art works. Such activities 
brought together Indian and European connoisseurs into shared cultural values. 
Yet, Poher and his European peers also held fundamentally competing and 
contrasting interests from the Indians around them. Polier clearly profited immense- 
ly from supplying European-made goods to the Awadh rulers. When he eventually 
retired in 1788, -he also took his wealth with him to Europe, leaving his Indian 
wives and children behind on modest pensions. Thus, like many other Europeans 
of his day in India, Polier may have ‘diluted his European identity’ (p. 17) by 
participating in the varied cultures of India, yet his chief distinguishing features, 
and one that enabled him to become wealthy, was his link to European colonial- 
1sm. oe 
The editors have produced a superb volume of vivid source material, and their 
insightful Introduction locates it within-its-various contexts. However, they do 
not explain the identity of most of Polier’s correspondents, nor translate Polier’s 
Hijri dates, both of which would have been helpful to lay readers. Scholars of 
eighteenth century history will find much detailed evidence about the intricate 
world of such intermediaries, and the society around them. All will derive much 
pleasure from this view into the lived worlds of Antoine-Louis Henri Polier. 


Michael H. Fisher 
Oberlin College, USA 


Asay Pratap,. The Hoe and the Axe: An Ethnohistory of Shifting Cultivation in 
Eastern India, Delhi, Oxford University Press, 2000, pp. 157. 


Ajay Pratap’s book on the Paharia of the Rajmahal hills is the first of its kind in 
the Indian context. The meagre amount of ethnoarchaeological research that has’ 
been conducted till now has concentrated on hunting-gathering communities, 
ignoring the practice and practitioners of shifting cultivation (khallu). There is a 
virtual absence of an ethnographic approach towards the understanding of early 
agriculture in the Indian subcontinent. Furthermore, the gaze of scholars has 
generally remained fixed on the river valleys and the lowlands. Both hunter- 
gatherers and shifting cultivators are marginal to their discussion because their 
subsistence strategies are seen as ultimately unviable, transitional stages, as 
stepping stones to the stage of sedentary agriculture. Pratap’s methodology and 
perspective are multidisciplinary—ethnographic, historical and archaeological. 
His principal sources are material collected by him in the course of his fieldwork. 

The ethnographic material in the book is fascinating, although sometimes 
tantalisingly brief. Pratap introduces the reader to the Paharia, particularly the 
Savaria Paharia, and the land they inhabit, the Rajmahal hills. His fieldwork 
enables him to bring out the complex cultural and ethnic vanations among the 
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Paharia. Pratap discusses shifting cultivation within its ecological, ethnographic 
and demographic contexts. He points out that in the Rajmahal hills, what khallu 
really amounted to was a rotation of plots rather than a shifting of settlements. He 
details the various features of the Paharia economy—the varieties of crops grown, 
the agricultural cycles, animals hunted and domesticated,. items of import and 
export between the hills and the plains. He also brings out the important link 
between subsistence and social identity. Khallu was more than a subsistence 
strategy (and it was in fact capable of providing more than subsistence-level 
returns). It defined the identity of the Paharia. Shifting cultivation was a way of 
life chosen and continued by these people in preference to other modes of agri- 
culture that they were well aware of. 

The book gives a brief overview of the history of the Paharia in the colonial 
and post-colonial periods, particularly between 1770 and the 1930s. Given this 
huge time-span, the discussion is rather too compressed (even given the limitations 
of source material). But it does bring home the point that we are not looking at an 
isolated community with a changeless past. The impact of colonial rule was 
keenly felt by the Paharia as they came to be absorbed into the webs of new land 
revenue systems and forest laws, novel concepts of land ownership, and a disruptive 
pattern of land parcellisation. The impact of land and forest legislation was 
aggravated by large-scale Santhal immigration into the Rajmahal hills, which 
changed the ethnic complexion of the hill communities. Increasing competition 
for resources, changing property relations, commercial exploitation of the hill 
resources, rapid deforestation and indebtedness are the markers of the decades 
during which the hill, as well as the relationship between the hills and the lowlands 
were transformed. As the plots came to be demarcated, fallows had to be reduced. 
A majority of the Paharia were torced to subsist on plots that were so small that 
shifting cultivation was no longer an economically viable option, a situation 
that for many meant a slow but steady slide into landlessness. The post-colonial 
period saw a basic continuation of these trends. 

The discussion of the tool repertoire and settlements of the Paharia forms an 
important part of the eventual aim of the book. Pratap discusses the various tool 
types currently in use among the Paharia, and notes their functional flexibulity 
and overlap. He constructs crop lists and describes the agricultural calendar. He 
identifies different types of settlements, particularly in relation to the elements of 
sedentariness versus mobility they involved. Pratap points out that the Savaria 
Paharia have fairly permanent residential settlements, with a high level of indi- 
vidual, diurnal and seasonal mobility. He suggests that there may in fact be some 
basis to the Paharia claim that their villages have been on the same spot for 
thousands of years. 

A number of important questions arise, such as the relationship between tool 
types, tool density, distribution and mobility, and types of land-use. Correlations 
can be made, but they will always be culture-specific. Among the Paharia, itis - 
possible to see connections between settlement types (long-term settlements, 
short-term encampments such as watch stations and locations associated with 
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individual mobility) and tool kits. The links are provided by factors such as tool 
mobility, location, density and diversity. 

All these issues become crucial for the construction of the author’s predictive 
model. The question is: How can we infer shifting agriculture from the arch- 
acological record? ‘Pratap uses the ethnographic data to create the archaeological 
model, and tests the model by comparing its predictions with the results of his 
archaeological survey. The author identifies three zones in his survey area in the 
Rajmahal hills, and within it a total of nine sites, three of which represented long- 
term settlements. Stone tools constitute the basic evidence. Pratap gives a detailed 

presentation of the data, statistical and graphic. He goes òn to place the Rajmahal 
` stone tool industry within its regional and cultural context, ene elements 

of similarity and difference. 

Pratap’s study highlights the fallacy and inadequacies of many assumptions 
made about tribes and their forms of subsistence. One such point that is questioned 
is the extent of the dichotomy between ‘tribal’ and ‘peasant’ agriculture. Although 
there are definite differences in land-use practices, and although the marked - 
disparities in the size of holdings that are found in lowland agriculture are absent 
in the hills, there are a few aspects of economic relations (such as the basic frame- 
work of pafron—client links) that are in fact comparable. While many early studies 
of shifting agriculture emphasised the contrast in land use with intensive agricul- 
ture, the more recent ones point to the varieties of social and political complexity 
that can ‘accompany shifting agriculture. Of particular Anuradhapura—which 
suggest the compatibility between state societies and shifting cultivation. The 
implications of such studies need to be considered carefully by historians who 
often work with simple dichotomies such as tribe and state. 

An understanding of shifting agriculture has plenty to teach us about early 
Indian agriculture. The significance of this mode of subsistence cannot be realised 
if-it is just seen as part of a unilinear, evolutionary scheme. It is also a mistake to 
see modem shifting cultivators as fossilised relics of the neolithic past, because 
these people have a history and the texture of their lives have changed a great 
deal over the centuries. Actually the problem is larger than what Pratap makes it 
out to be. It lies not only in the inadequate understanding of the tradition of 
shifting cultivation in the hills, but also in an inadequate reconstruction of the 
early history of agriculture in the plains. Most of the influential historical writings 
that deal with the subject persist in using religious literature as their primary 
source of information for the reconstruction of modes of subsistence. Atch- 
acological data is used selectively and only to confirm what this literature suggests, 
and is ignored when it strikes a discordant note with the literary testimony. The 

` Significance of Ajay Pratap’s book is not only in the results of the particular’case 

study it undertakes but in its me miedo logy and the new elections in which it 
points. 

Upinder Singh 

University of Delhi 
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PETER ANDREW, Felt Tents and Pavilions: The Nomadic Tradition and its Interaction 
with Princely Tentage, London, Melisende, 1999, 2 vols, pp. 1,472. 


Peter Andrew’s Felt Tents and Pavilions—long awaited by scholars interested 
in the tent culture of Central Asian nomads and its interaction with the more 
sophisticated tentage of the courts and camps of princely culture of a nomadic 
background—is an outstanding scholarly achievement in the historical study of 

“tents. The two-volume book emerged out of the doctoral thesis by the author, 
presented to the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, in 
1980, to which, over the last 20 years, Andrew added more material, in particular 
an analysis of pictorial sources. 

In this book the author addresses in the context of ephemeral architecture a 
fundamental issue of historical processes, famously identified—as he notes in 
the ‘General Introduction’ —by the historian Ibn Khaldun (1332-82), namely the 
interaction between high and folk culture. Andrews points out that, traditionally, 
nomadic tents tend to be ignored by historians and painters who are ‘unsympathetic 
towards the nomadic way of life’ (Vol. 1, p. xxix) but that the nomadic tent can be 
grasped through its reception into the more spectacular tradition of princely tents 
which are more fully documented. This interaction is the overriding theme of the 
book. Historical nomadic tents can also be assessed through examples still in use 
because they are, as Andrews establishes, remarkably standardised in time and 
space. From his assessment of historical and modern nomadic tents it emerges 
that the ‘concept of the structure is more important than the perishable material in 
which it is realised’ (Vol. 1, p. xxx); this concept is strengthened by an elaborate 
terminology through which the ephemeral object can acquire continuity. A major 
concern of the book is thus a minute investigation of tent vocabulary, ‘to arrive 
at a marriage of word, thing and idea’ (‘blurb’ of the book). In its standardisation, 
so we leam, the nomadic tent tradition is in contrast to the princely tradition in 
which novelty of form, besides great size and richness of material, is seen as one 
of the cnteria of expressing power and prestige. Both traditions, the nomadic and 
the courtly, drew on a common symbolic base which facilitated the exchange. 

After setting his parameters the author embarks on his investigation, which is 
quite formidable in its scope. By means of primary texts and visual records, 
further interpreted with the evidence the author gained in extensive fieldwork, 
Andrews identifies the emergence of specific tent types and traces their develop- 
ment in their tribal or dynastic context from the eighth century to the eighteenth 
century. The first volume comprises ‘The Early Pastoral Nomads’, ‘The Early 
Turks’, ‘Mongolian Antecedents’, ‘The Mongols’, which form the core of the 
volume (pp. 271-665), followed by the also substantial ‘The Period of Timur and 
the Timurids’ (pp. 667-819). The second volume, which is consecutively pag- 
inated, deals with the princely tentage of India. India is understood ‘as the English 
equivalent of Hindustan, for the subcontinent rather than the present country, 
and in particular those parts of it which then came under Muslim rule’ (p. 823). 
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After a brief assessment of the tents of the Sultanates, entitled ‘The Tradition of 
Tentage in India (1206-1526)’, the entire volume is dedicated to ‘The Moghul 
Period’ and consists of a detailed investigation of the tents of the Mughals 
according to regnal periods, up to ‘The Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries’. 
After the concluding ‘Epilogue’ are appended quite varied materials, accom- 
modated here to relieve the text, beginning with ‘Translations’, that is of Abu’l 
Fazl’s descriptions of the imperial camp, and seven ‘Appendices’ comprising (a) 
‘The Mongolian Climate’; (b) ‘Seasonal Movement among the Mongols’; (c) 
‘The Bambu Palace at Shang-tu’; (d) ‘The Length of Gongalez de Clavijo’s Lance’; 
(e) “Linear Measurements under the Moghuls’; (f) ‘Enclosure Screens in J apan’; 
and (g) “Traditional British Criteria in Tent-Making’, followed by a very com- 
prehensive ‘Glossary’ of 29 pages (pp. 1331-62). 

Anticipating that the selection of his materials might be judged as arbitrary, 
Andrews explains in the ‘Aims of His Work’ (Vol. 1, p. xxxvii) that he has chosen 
to analyse ‘the material from particular periods which can be linked to form a 
coherent whole’. He also admits that he wanted ‘to make use of particularly rich 
sources’. This explains why the entire second volume is devoted to the tents of 
the Great Moghuls; they brought the nomadic and the princely tradition to its 
apogee. Thé Mughal organisation of the camp as a mobile headquarters for the 
administration of the empire and the virtual extension of the palace led to an 
unparalleled systematisation and aesthetic expression of tents. (The importance 
of the Mughal tent culture as an instrument to govern India was still recognised 
by the British who deliberately revived it in their darbars.) Still, ın a work of this 
scope one would have liked to learn beyond the occasional remark (e.g., Vol. 2, 
p. 1256), how Mughal tent culture compared with that of the Safavids and the 
Ottomans, the two other Muslim [super]powers of the early modern period. This 
would have also helped to define and highlight the Mughal contribution. 

As a historian of Mughal architecture I am especially grateful for Andrew’s 
attention to the Mughal material. He shows that Mughal tents are linked par- 
ticularly closely to architecture, not only in the use of tents and tent pieces as a 
supplement to building but also in that tents represent an ephemereal counterpart 
to architecture. Mughal architecture, in its turn, is generally still underrated, and, 
in the case of historians of Islamic architecture, even disowned (Robert Hillenbrand, 
Islamic Architecture, Edinburgh, 1994), because it comes from an outlying ter- 
ritory, namely India. My investigations have shown that, in order to assess the 
full potential of Islamic architecture, one has to turn to Indian, in particular 
Mughal, solutions which, because of their rational and systematic formulations 
and aesthetic perfection, help to understand related phenomena elsewhere in the 
Islamic world. It emerges from Andrews’ study that this is true of Mughal tents as 
well. 

The attention Andrews gives to Mughal tents is justified by the importance of 
the Mughal contribution. It is more difficult to come to terms with his close 
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involvement with his sources, literary as well as visual; it represents the great 
strength as well as the main difficulty of the book. The author has worked through 
a formidable amount of texts and images and culled passages from all relevant 
primary sources in Turkish, Mongolian, Persian, Arabic and European languages 
that mention and describe tents. The individual source acquires, at times, even 
the position of an ordering principle of the book, and this interferes with its other 
criteria: the identification and tracing of specific tent types, and their tribal or 
dynastic context. The book is a definitive critical source book of historical tents 
and Andrews admuts that providing all the available information is more important 
to him than developing an argument (p. 271). However, the wealth of detailed 
information makes it sometimes difficult for the reader not to lose his or her way 
in the understanding of specific issues. 

In his reliance on the visual sources Andrews goes so far to take the depictions 
of tents in miniature painting as a portrayal of actual tents, to the extend that he 
even tries to derive measurements from the painted representations. But painting 
has its own conventions which do not always tally with reality. A comparison of 
Mughal architecture and its representation in painting shows that correspondences 
are the exception rather than the norm. Even the extremely detailed depictions of 
the Windsor Castle Padshahnama (completed for Shah Jahan in 1657/58) reproduce 
the historical setting only in certain elements. The pillars of Shah Jahan’s wooden 
audience halls, for instance, are never exactly the same in the various darbar 
scenes, and certain elements, especially in the area of decoration, are pure artistic 
conventions. That this holds also true for textiles and carpets has been observed 
by Steven Cohen (‘An Ideal Reality: Carpet Images in the Windsor Padshahnama’, 
Hali, November 1997, pp. 93-95). After comparing painted carpets with actual 
carpets of the period, Cohen comes to the conclusion that ‘the paintings remain 
an exceptionally rich source of textile imagery, but unfortunately we cannot 
regard them all as reliable illustrations of weavings in use at the court of Shah 
Jahan’ (p. 95). 

In Andrew’s investigation one misses a discussion of surviving Mughal tents, 
most importantly the spectacular seventeenth century court tent of the Mehrangarh 
Fort Museum of Jodhpur which was exhibited at the ‘India’ exhibition in the 
Metropolitan Museum at New York in 1985 (Stuart Cary Welch, India: Art and 
Cuftire 1300-1900, New York: The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1985, cat. no. 
165). Andrews is aware of this lacuna and tells us in the ‘Introduction’ that he has 
reserved a discussion of the sutviving Indian tents for a separate book (Vol. 1, 
p. xxix). But the idiosyncratic use of evidence should not overshadow Andrew’s 
achievement. He has closed a large lacuna in our knowledge and established 
tents as a subject of history. Every future study will be indebted to his work. 


Ebba Koch 
University of Vienna 
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Prem CHOWDHRY, Colonial India and the Making of Empire Cinema, Manchester, 
nae University Press, 2000. 


Ç 
fs 


Colonial and post-colonial studies have been responsible for the some of the 
most dynamic scholarly debates that have emerged in India ın the-recent past. 
Subsequent critical evaluations did subject a wide range of cultural artefacts— 
from literary works to historiography—to ngorous critical investigation. Hence 
it is surprising that cinema has so far remained, by and large, outside the realm of 
such studies, in spite of the growing popularity of film studies within academic 
circles in India. If the scant attention paid to cinema signifies a Jacuna within our 
post-colonial discussions, then Prem Chowdhry’s book is a notable endeavour to 
fill in this gap. 

Reception studies, in spite of being one of the most fascinating facets of cinema 
studies, have also been described as a slippery terrain because of the formidable 
impediments in the way of systematically assessing any viewer’s precise response 
to a particular film text. Chowdhry cleverly steers clear of this trap and, in the 
process, adds an interesting new dimension to reception studies by critically 
examining the film texts along with recorded evidence of public responses. Con- 
sequently, he succeeds in inviting attention to the multiplicity of readings that a 
particular text could evoke in the complex cultural context of colonial domination. 
His investigation also reveals the transformations in the evolving discourses of 
colonialism and nationalisin in India in the early half of the twentieth century. 
Thus, by way of what be describes as an ‘emperico-historical’ enquiry into Empire 
cinema, Chowdhry uses stich films as a site for understanding the social history of 
India in the early half of the twentieth century. 

The term Empire Cinema denotes the films made during the last half-century 
of colonial domination, with the clear intention of propagating the ideals of the 
colonial project and, thereby, attempting to consolidate the Empire. Though 
initiated by the Empire Marketing Board, British and American film-makers 
subsequently took up the project. Prem Chowdhry argues that even though the 
avowed purpose of these films was to function as propaganda vehicles seeking to 
ensure discipline and obedience towards the Empire, they quite often contributed 
enormously to motivate the colonised towards protest and antagonism against 
British domination. 

As constructs within, as well as appropriating, a dominant discourse, the Empire 
films were imaginatively constructing political practice, colonial knowledge 
and subjectivities. According to Chowdhry, film viewers in India during the 
1930s and 1940s were simultaneously located within the conflicting subjectivities 
engendered by British imperialism and Indian nationalism. Moreover, at no time 
was the British vision of India ever informed by a single coherent set of ideas. The 
cultural shifts in British policy regarding colonial images and ideology, during 
the last few decades of the Empire, constitute an important line of investigation 
in this book. Examining various official records from the first half of twentieth 
century, Chowdhry argues that even British perceptions of India of this period 
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record conflicting viewpoints and that there was growing solidarity and-sympathy 
towards Indian nationalism from various quarters within Western society. Greater 
sensitivity towards Indian reactions was also surfacing in many quarters of the 
colonial machinery. According to Chowdhry, Empire. cinema and British re- 
sponses to it amply demonstrate this contradiction. Chowdhry cites the official 
interventions during the production of The Relief of Lucknow (1936) and the 
subsequent censoring of films based on Eee as evidence to substantiate this 
argument. 
Chowdhry further ielo his argument by eget three prominent Empire 
films—Alexander Korda’s The Drum-(1938); the notorious Gunga Din (1939), > 
directed by George Stevens; and The Rains Came (1940), directed by Clarence 
Brown—for detailed discussion. He begins by pointing out how The. Drum, in 
spite of being one of the most successful Britsh Empire films, had to be banned 
in India because of the conflict generated by -the burgeoning contradictions 
between imperialism and the emerging nationalist agenda. As a vehicle of imperial 
propaganda the film attempted to relaunch the myth of Muslim menace in an 
India primarily visualised -as Hindu: In a detailed exploration replete with 
information, meticulously collected from official correspondence, newspaper 
reports and other records, Chowdhry shows how the protest and agitation provoked 
by this film also lead to a crystallising of nationalist concerns and contributed to 
the establishment of a Muslim constituency to defend Muslim identity. Con- 
sequently the colonial authorities came under irate to ban the film’s exhibition 
in India. 
Chowdhry's discussion of thé film Ginga Din, loosely based on Kipling’s 
- poem about an untouchable water-carrier associated with the Imperial Army, is 
_ perhaps the most elaborate, and predictably so because of the’ phenomenal con- 
troversies the film engendered. By presenting colonial society as dominated by 
high-caste Hindus acting as a repressive and divisive force, the film attempted to 
play up the spectre of Hindu domination and also tried to raise the Dalit question. 
But, in a crucial way, the ideological thrust of imperialism ended up getting 
reversed to become subversive in intent and Chowdhry explains this as also-a 
result of the ability « of Indian cinema to articulate contemporary nationalist: dis- 
course in its own cultural way. This lead to a conflicting : and reactionary reading 
of the film by its Indian viewers—who started seeing the religious discourse as 
having the potential to question British hegemony. Moreover, the character of 
-the guru in the film, present as a spoof on Gandhi, also had an unexpected impact 
on Indian viewers. Chowdhry’s discussion of Gunga Din demonstrates how 
different viewers draw upon very different cultural references when they decode 
a film and-end up constructing contradictory, and even hostile, meanings. He 
also meticulously surveys the subsequent political developments which cul- 
minated in the official banning of.the.film’s exhibition in India. 
The case of The Rains Came (1940) is cited by Chowdhry to demonstrate what 
he describes as a major change i in imperial imperatives. The film conceived Indian 
princes as potential sources of political leadership. Chowdhry calls particular 
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attention to the re-articulation of gender attempted by this film. It rejected the 
notion of the Empire as solely a male project, by presenting a British woman as 
the representative of imperialism. Miscegenation was presented in the film as a 
way of resolving the contradictions in the imperial project. Yet the ‘erring’ female 
was not to be left unpunished: the white woman in this film is promptly punished 
for her desire for the coloured male and she ends up-dying of plague. Thus, 
according to Chowdhry, the film both subverted as well as reinforced: Western 
notions of race, culture and gender to allow for a more textured understanding of 
their dynamics. He proceeds to examine the popular British responses to this film 
and also points out that no tangible evidence of its impact on the Indian audience 
is available as it was released during the time of the War—when civil liberties in 
India were severely restricted. 

In his conclusion, Chowdhry attempts a cursory look at post-colonial Indian 
‘Cinema of the Empire’ as well as the British Raj-nostalgia films in order to cite a 
logical link between them and the earlier Empire films. 

Chowdhry’s book is a pleasant surprise amidst some of our EREE 
debates on post-colonialism, which might end up baffling uninitiated readers. In 
spite of an occasional tendency to burden the reader with an overload of evidence 
in-support of immediately convincing arguments, the book could manage to sus- 
tain even a lay reader’s interest and attention. The work is an important contribution 
to the growing Indian scholarship on film studies and opens up a rich and resource- 
ful way of incorporating cinema-based investigations into the post-colonial re- 
evaluations of politics and culture. 


Muraleedharan T 
University of Calicut 


Brabcey R. Herter and CynTuia Ann-Humes, eds, Living Banaras: Hindu Religion 
in Cultural Context, New Delhi, Manohar, 1998, pp. 320. 


This volume was put together not so much because its editors are scholars-of 
Banaras as because they are impressed both by the image of the city as the holiest 
in India for Hindus, and the scholarship it has generated. Nor are they scholars of 
Hindyism; the volume is thus carefully poised as between ‘religion’ and ‘culture’, 
religion “defined as more than the textual or Sanskritic, and overlapping into 
seemingly worldly practices such as theatre, wrestling, and so on. Indeed, itis not 
religion but Hinduism that is so defined: ‘a complex reality that often integrates 
the aesthetic, social, economic, political, and “religious” spheres of life’ (p. 4). 
The chapters consist, therefore, of various events and activities in and of 
Banaras: theatre and wrestling, fair visits, bathing at tanks, worship at temples 
and language choice. It would be fair, I think, to look for ways in which the 
volume makes itself valuable to all the disciplines it includes, and goes beyond 
merely a time and a place, including the normative notion that Banaras somehow 
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‘encompasses’ other places in its practices. I would like to consider each of the 
essays separately. — 

Richard Schechner, familiar to most readers for his vivid writings on dramatic 
theory, writes on the Ramnagar ramlila. He also ties up several threads regarding 
the implications of using space in certain ways, the disciplining by movement, 
and the locations of sites. Then he discusses the levels of textuality of the occasion, 
specially the choreographic, spatial and temporal. Schechner describes in detail 
the structure, theatncal and narrative, and addresses the questions of the politics 
and history of the event. It is so ‘big’, he says, because it is a direct reflection of 
the Maharaja’s assertion of legitimate power. Unlike other scholars who would 
say the same, he adds ‘meaning’ to the utilitarianism, and he finds that: ‘What 
haunts the Ramnagar Ramlila is India’s national dream of Ramraj, the divine rule 
of Ram in a golden age when the whole nation is united and strong. The vision 
demands size’ (p. 49). But the evocation of a cultural politics is mild and passing, 
and we are left wondering what would have replaced his passive voice in the 
above: All Hindus? A kind of leader? The dream of some? Schechner’s treatment 
of history is restricted to a discussion of the encroachment by changes over the 
environment of the ramlila. The sheer power of his theatre oriented deconstructions 
reduces the problems that might arise for some readers, although I think that in 
the long run different readers would spot their own reasons for dissatisfaction 
with his analyses. In his words at the end, the place of the ramlila lies fallow 
between performances, like ‘the world between yugas, the cosmic cycles of creation 
and destruction...’ (p. 69). But the world is never between yugas. 

Linda Hess’ essay—‘Staring at Frames till they Turn into Loops: An Excursion 
through Some Worlds of Tulsidas’—is a discursive journey into the multiple 
narratives of the Ram story. From the conventions and puzzles of Indian narrative 
in general she narrows her focus on Tulsidas’ particular ones, from artistry to 
faith, from the possibilities in maya and lila to the even more elusive ‘reality’, 
from frames to falling outside them. As with Schechner, she has great ideas and 
great research, and writes winningly. But she should either be not talking about 
Banaras at all, or problematising its link with some of these many discursive 
realities. 

The third essay, by Thomas Parkhill—on the neighbourhood ramlilas in 
Banaras city—makes a reader look for contextualisation and comparison. The 
comparisons that are made are to the Ramnagar ramlila, assumed ironically to be 
the ideal type (even as the other contributors have expanded on its constructed- 
ness), and with Parkhill’s own expectations. Although fascinating as ethnography, 
I cannot imagine how those who are not scholars of Banaras and collectors of 
miscellania on its cultural history could find what lies at the heart of the matter of 
these local performances from the present discussion. Which is a pity, because 
these performances, as Parkhill succeeds in bringing out, are extraordinary. 

Joseph Alter presents a fascinating picture of the wrestler in Banaras, for whom 
wrestling is not only a holistic sport but an ideology and ethics, and a moral 
criticism of ‘the modern Indian milieu’. Given the perception among wrestlers of 
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deterioration in a revered way of life there is a need ‘to overstate the meaning of 
certain primary icons’ (p. 136). Wrestlers become crusaders in the model of 
Hanuman, combining i in themselves physical strength, dedication to a cause, and 
self-discipline. Their larger cause is an ‘ethical nationalism’ or a crusade against 
what I would call Joss of structure, and Alter calls hedonism and consumerism. 
This essay suggests many of the arguments made later by Alter in his book on 
wrestlers which brings together the ‘local’ and the ‘larger’ in an exemplary way. 

What strikes me here as a reader is how Schechner, Hess and Parkhill discuss their 
-material ds largely comprehensible through their positioning vis-a-vis the material. 
Alter-is utterly absent from his discussion of wrestling, as if he neither participated 
nor learnt, nor cared nor blundered. This is particularly striking in light of his 
otherwise wonderful interconnecting of soerg unrelated symbols and 
practices. 

Mary Searle-Chatterjee has an egiacdinally dense and important essay on 
the historical narratives of Hindu-Muslim encounters, including oral and text- 
book narratives. Her first set consists of the stories of Gazi Miyan, and her second 
of representations of Aurangzeb. While carefully done, the discussion of rnultiple 
histories comes up against the same impasse as many such discussions of ‘histories’ 
versus ‘history’. Is there no recourse to any principle fora history that we may 
consider ‘better’ than another? The dual thinking of the author may be glimpsed 
when she talks about the ‘reality’ (my term) of Hindu—Muslim tensions, as ‘rooted 
in economic and social competition’ (p. 157). So there is a factual bedrock to the 
tension. But how do these histories relate to ¢ither the constitution of identities 
or to the conflicts, and what could be a way of presenting them as more than 
simply.biased if-all representation-is reducible to the socio-economic? 

‘The Monastic Structure of Banarsi Dandi Sadhus’ by Dana Sawyer describes 
the monastic structure of the Dandis in terms of their organisation, especially the 
way the guru’s role is conceived and acted out. Although interested in the dis- 
- crepancies between the ‘ideal’ and the ‘teal’, because Sawyer makes such a clear- 
cut dichotomy at,all, she seems to weaken her discussion of the fundamental 
points about asceticism, monastic orders, and the role of-the guru. ; 

Cynthia Ann Humes, author of ‘Goddess of the Vindhyas in Banaras’, is one of 
the editors ofthe volume. She is interested in Vindhyavasini Devi, who has as 
many as-six temples dedicated to her in Banaras. Humes explores the myth- 
history of each in detail, shedding light on forms of worship and belief, especially 
of the goddess, andthe meanings of religion in one particular place. What is not _ 
done by her is.in a sense what is missing from the volume altogether, if I “might 
collapse for this purpose her-vision as an. author and as an editor. Each essay 
_speaks within a certain disciplinary mode (theatre, literature, folklore, anthro- 
pology, linguistics, religion, history) and the readability of all for-the general 
audience is laudatory. What the volume does not do is to make, in most cases, 
connections to;the issues it raises with the world outside-its ambit, even in the 
forms of unrepresented ideas or unasked questions. If the full merits of Banaras as 
a research site are to be assessed, we would need such connections. What is the 
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salience of wrestlers’ ethical nationalism, for instance, or of the worship of the 
goddess to the more familiar nationalism of India, and the quite familiar worship? 
In what sense do ascetics find a more compatible home in Banaras that they flock 


‘there? We are talking, after all, about nothing specifically ‘Banarasi’, but of the 


body, of nationalism, of worship, of public performance, and of narratives of 
history. a ae SE 
Humes co-authors with Ratnesh K. Pathak a detailed study of the Lolark Kund, 

or Shiva—Surya temple in the south of the city which has obviously gone through 
a fascinating career in its changing location, patronage, constituency and meaning. 
Finally, there is an interesting essay by Beth Simon on language choice in Banaras. 
The implications of code-switching and practised bilingualism, as well as Banarsis’ 
particular uses of it are narrated and interpreted complexly. j 

“Indeed, I would say that it 1s Simon’s and Searle-Chatterjee’s essays that 
exemplify what is otherwise only a possible argument in the volume: the engage- 
ment of socially contextualised people with the various discourses they function 
within (Living Banaras) and of the various discourses with each other, including - 
with the unvoiced ones (Religion in a Cultural Context?). I think what bothers 
me is that these two essays aside, almostall the others imply a lack of conflict and 
controversy in both the narration and interpretation of facts; and I do not exclude 
statements like ‘Many believe . ..” or ‘Some do not believe . . .’. Banaras could be- 
come living only by forefronting its politics, whether class or gender or discursive, 
so that if the volume is used by a non-specialist, as-it should be (I am imagining 
Western undergraduates studying or travelling to India), it would be a resounding 
argument against Orientalist interpretations of any hue, and not merely a mild, 
noncommital voice that could be taken in any direction. 


s Nita Kumar 
Reed College, Portland 


A Narrative of Communal Politics 
Uttar Pradesh, 1937-39 
SALIL MISRA . - 
Sage Senes In Modem Indian History-il 


The promulgation of the Government of India Act of 1935 not only reinforced-the 
phenomenon of separate electorates on the basis of religion but led to a dramatic 
change in the nature of communalism in the Indian subcontinent. This volume 1s the 
story of how the different political forces in Uttar Pradesh—the Congress, the Muslim 
League, the landlords and the Hindu Mahasabha—responded to the new political 
context, and how they strove to establish control over the available political space 

` Salil Misra provides a vivid narrative of communal politics, ideologies, leaders, 
strategies and political processes in Uttar Pradesh between 1937 and 1939. Beginning 
' with the significant developments with regard to the growth of communal politics 
- in India till 1936, he then discusses the processes, strategies and contestants involved 
- m the first major elections (1937) held within the framework of provincial autonomy, - 

the battle for the political allegiance of groups and communities, the victory of the 
- Congress, and the consequent polarization of diverse forces. . Š 

The post-election uncertainty regarding the question of takıng office and the 
reluctant formation of a government in Uttar Pradesh by the Congress ıs described 
in the context of the question that 1s often asked: had.the Congress formed the gov- 
emment-in alliance with the Muslim League, would partition still have taken place? 
While narrating the activities of the Muslim League during the tenure of the Congress 
ministry in Uttar Pradesh, the author pays particular attention to Jinnah’s evolution 
into the Quaid-1-Azam and describes the making of an ideologue, strategist and 
mass leader. He algo draws attention to a controversial aspect of Congress politics 
in this period—the hiatus between its programmatic content and ideological com- 
mitment to secularism on the one hand, and 1ts social composition with a majority 
of Hindu members on the other. Finally, the author introduces the third protagonist 
in this battle for power—Hindu communalism and the Hindu Mahasabha 
An important work based on confidential documents and contemporary news- 

papers and with an essentially politico-ideological focus, this volume will be of 
considerable interest to students of history, political science, and sociology as well 
ag to all those interested ın this formative period of modern Indian politics. 
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Volume | 


- T.K. Oommen & Hunter P. Mabry 
i 
This two volume sertes offers an extremely comprehenstve account of the formation 
of the Christian Clergy In India. In context of Issues like secularism, communalism 
and fundamentalism, so very topical In Indla today, the authors’ penetrating Insight 
Into the value orientations of the Christian Clergy ts not only refreshing but extremely 
pertinent and valuable. i 


Part I of the first volume begins with an overview of Christianity in Indla, from where 
It goes on to examine the various denominational aspects of the Christlan Clergy, 
ranging from a demographic profile to social status and occupational pattems. Six 
chapters analyse and discuss In depth the major patterns Jn social structures that 
shape the Christlan Clergy. Part 1] deals with the social roles that members of the 
clergy are expected to fulfil. i 


[This volume] throws light on many aspects of Christian theology. It also helps 

In understanding the process of clergy formation and In determining policies 
most conducive to the formation of a ministry sensitive and relevant to our 
conditions and time. i 4 s 
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Rectifying erroneous Interpretations of history and correcting many misconceptions 

about a much misunderstood commiiity, this two volume study will Interest not 

only Protestant, Orthodox and Catholic seminaries, church authorttles and training 

Institutes, and departments of religious studies, but also those studying the sociology 
of religion and the functioning of a minority falth In the context of.rellgious plurallsm. 
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